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PARTI 


THE CHARACTER, DRIVING FORCES AND THE 
PERSPECTIVES OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 19Ce-1907 




LECTURE ON THE 1905 RE\OLIjTIOIS! 


My young friends and comrades^ 

Today is the twelfth anniveiaaiy of ‘"Bloody Sunday/* 
which 18 nghtly regarded as the beghining of the Russian Re\a 
lution 

Thpussnds of workers — iiot Social Democrats, but loyal God 
feanng people — led b> the pnest Gapon, streamed from all parts 
of the City to the centre of the capital, to the square in front of 
the Winter Pdlace, in order to submit r petition to the tear The 
workers earned icons, and their then leader Gapon, xu a letter 
to the tsar, had guaranteed his personal safely and asked him to 
appear before the people 

Troops are called out Ulvlans and Cossacks hurl themselves 
upon the crowd with dr^wn swords They fire on the unarmed 
workers, who on tlicir bended knees implore the Cossacka to let 
them go to the tsar On that day, according to police reports, 
more than a iitiousand were killed and more than two thousand 
wore wounded The indignation of the woakors was indescnbable 

Such IS die bare outline of what took place on January 22 
(9), 1905— cm “Bloody Sunday** 

In order that you may understand more clearly U\e signifi 
cence of this event, I shall quote a few passages from the work 
era* petition The petition begins with the following words 

“We workers, Inhabitants of St Petersburg, have come to Thee Wo 
are unfortunate, reviled slaves We nre crushed by despotism and tyranny 
At last, when our patience was exhausted, we ceased work and begged 
our muBters to give us only that xVithout whlcli life Is a torment But this 
W 03 refused Everything seemed unlawful to the employers* We here 
many thousands of us like the whole of the Russian people, have no 
human rights whatever Owing to the deeds of Thy officials we have bn 
come slaves “ 

The petition enumerates tlie following demands ainnefit), 
civil liberties, normal wages, the land lo be giadually irans 
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fenred to the people, convocation of a constUuenil assembly on 
the basis of universal and equal suffrage, and it ends with the 
following words 

‘^Slre, do not refuse aid to Thy people 1 Throw down the wail that 
pepttrales Thee from Thy people Order ond swear that our requests will 
he granted, and Thou wilt make Russia happy, If not, we are ready to 
die on this very spot We have only two roads freedom ond hoppiness, 
or the grave’* 

Reading it noiw, this petition of uneducated, illiterate work 
ers, led iby a patriarchal priest, creates a strange Impression In 
voluntarily one cofmpanee this naive petition with the peaceful 
resolutions passed today by the social pacifists, v e , would be 
soclailists, but in reality bourgeoia phrasemongers^ The unen 
lightened workers of pre Tjevolutionary Russia did not know that 
the tsar was the head of the ruling class^ namely, tlie class of 
large landowners, who were already bound by a thousand tics 
with the big bourgeoisie, who were ready to defend their mon 
opoly, privileges and profits by every means of violence The 
social pacifists of today, who — without jesting — pretend to be 
^^highly educated” people, do not realise that it is just as foolish 
to expect a “democratic” peace fiom the bourgeois governments, 
which are waging an impenalist predatory war, as it was fooliah 
to tlilnk that the bloody tsar could be induced to grant reforms 
by peaceful peljitlona 

Nevertheless, the great difference between the two is that the 
present day social pacifists are» >to a large extent, hypocrites, who 
by gentle adiuonitlons strive to divert the people from the revo 
lutionary struggle, whereas the uneducated workers in pre-rev o 
lutioiiary RusaU pioved by their deeds that they were straight 
forward j>eople who for the first time had awakened to political 
consciousness 

H ip ithifl awakenang of tremendous masses of Uie people to 
political consoiouaneas and. revo'lutlonary struggle that moirka die 
historic significance of January 22 (9), 1905 

“There la not yet a revolutionary people in Russia»” said Ml 
Peter Struve, dien leader of tlie Russian liberals ^ni publisher 
abroad of an illegial, free organ,** two days before “Bloody Sim 
day” To tins “highly educated,” supercilious and extremely 
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stupid leader of the bourgeois refoa*mist 3 the idea tUm an illiter 
obe peasant country* could gj^ve birth to a rovolutioaiary people 
aeemed utterly absurd The refomiisls of those days — like the 
refonmats of today — were profoundly ooiivjnoed thail a real t&vo 
luUon was unpossiblel 

Pnoa* to January 22 (9), 1905, the revolutiojiary party of 
Russia cojiaiated of a email handful of people, and the reform 
ls«ta of those days (lUoe the reformists of today) derisively called 
us a “sect ’’ Several hundred revolutionary organisers, several 
thousand members of local orgauLsations, half a dozen revolii 
tionaty papers appearing not mone frequently than once a mointh 
published mamly abroad ajid smuggled unto Russia wath anored 
iblfl difficulty — and the cost of many aaonficefi — such were tJie 
revoluUoonary parties in Russia, and revoluUowiry Social Demo 
cracy m partacular, prior -to Januai 7 22 (9), 1905 This oircum 
stance gave the narrow minded and overbeanng reformists formal 
justification for agsertmg that there was not yet a revolutionary 
people m Russia 

Wltliin a few months, however, the picture completely changed 
The hundreds of revolutionary Social Democrats “suddenly” 
grew into ithousands, the thousands became leaders of between 
two and three imllion proletarians The proletaman struggle gave 
rise to a stro(nig ferment, often to revoliJtionairy movements among 
the peasant masses, fifty to a hundred million strong, the peas 
ant movement had its repercussions in the army and led to 
soldiers^ uprisings, (to armed clashes between one section of the 
army and another In this manner, a colossal oountr), with a 
population of 130,000^000^ went iirto ike revolution, dn tlua 
way, slumbering Russia became transformed iirto a Russia of a 
revolutiottiary proletariat and a revolutionary people 

It is necessary to etudy this oimation, to understaind why 
li was possible, its methods and ways, so to epeak 

The prlnotpal meara by which this transformation was brought 
about was ihe 7^055 strike * The peculiar feature of the Rui^an 
ueVolution Is that in its social conterHt it was a bourgeois demo 
cralic revolution but in its methods of struggle it was a prole 
tartan revolution It was a bourgeois democratic revolution since 

1 * 
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ihe aim toward which it strove directly and \\hich it could reach 
directly with the aid of its own forces was a deraocratio republic, 
an eight hour day and the confiscation of the immense estates of 
the nobiliity — all the measures achieved almost completely in the 
French bourgeois revolution in 1792 93 * 

At the same tume the Russian revolution was also a prole 
tariain revolution, not only in die sense that die proletariat was 
the leading foice^ the vanguard of the movement, but also m the 
sense that the specifically proletarian means of struggle — name 
ly, tlie strike — was the principaf anstrument employed foi rous 
mg the masses and the most characteristic phenomenon in the 
wave like nse of decisive evenly 

The Russian revolution was tlie first, though certainly not the 
last, great revolution in history in which the moss political strike 
played an extraordinarily great role It can even be asserted 
that it 18 impossible to understand the events in the Russian rev 
olution and tlie changes that took place in' its political forms, 
unless a study is made of the basts of these events and changes 
m form iby means of the strike statistics 

I know perfectly well that statistics axe very dry in a leotuie 
and are likely to drive an audience away Nevertheless, I cannot 
refram from quoting a few figures, m order that you may be 
able to appreciate the objective foundataon of tlie whole move 
ment The average number of persons involved m etnkes in Rus 
during the ten years pieceding the revolution was 43,000 
per annum Conseqiiently, the total number of persons involved 
in strikes during the whole decade preceding the revolution was 
430,000 In January 1905, which was the first month of the revo 
lution, the number of persons involved in strikes was 440,000 
There were liiore persons involved in strikes m one month than 
m the whole of the preceding decade! 

In no capitalist country m die world, not even in the most 
advanced countries like EJngland, the Umted Stajbes of America, 
or Germany, has such a tremendous strike movement been 
^Yitnessed as that winch occurred in Russia in 1905 The total 
numbenr of persons twxvolved in strikes irose to 2,800,000, (twice 
the total rtiuAber of factory workers in the country! TIjis, 6f 
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course, doea not piove that the urban factory woikers of Russia 
\vere more educated, or stronger, or more adapted to the struggle 
than their brothers in Western Europe Tlie very opposite is trpe 

But il does prove how gieat the dormant energy of tlie prole 
tanat can be It shows that in a revolutionary epoch — I say this 
without exaggeration, on the basis of the most accurate data of 
Russian history — the proletariat con develop figliting energy o 
hundred iimes greater than m normal, peaceful times It sliowe 
that up to 1905 humanity did not yet Icnow what a greet, what 
a tremendous exertion of effort the proletariat is capable of m 
a fight for really great aims, and when it fights in a really revo 
lutionary mannerl 

The history of the Russian revolution shows that it was the 
vanguard, the chosen elements of the wage workers, that fought 
with the greatest tenacity and the greatest devotion The larger 
the enterprises involved, the more stubborn were the strikes, and 
the more often did they repeat themselves during that year The 
bigger the city, the more important was the role the proletariat 
played m the struggle In the three large cities, St Petersburg, 
Riga and Warsaw, where the workers were more numerous and 
nJore class conscious, the proportion, of workers involved m 
strikes to the total number of workers was immeasurably larger 
than m other cities, and, of course, mu oh larger than in t]he 
rural districts 

The metal workers in Russia — probably the same is true also 
in regard to the other capitalist countries — ^represent the van 
guard of the proletariat In this connection we note the follow 
\ng lUfttYucUve faC-t taking all indnatnes comfcined, the nunvhet 
of persons involved m strikes m 1905 was 160 per hundred 
workers employed, hut m the metal uidusiry tlie number was 
320 per hundred I It is calculated that in 1905 every Russian 
factory worker lost in wages, in consequence of strikes, an aver- 
age of ten inbles — approximately 26 francs at the pre war rate 
of exchange — sacrificing this money, as it weie, foi the sake of 
the struggle If we take the metal workers alone, we find that 
tlie loss in wages is three times as great ^ The best elements of 
the working class marched in the forefront of the battle, leading 
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after them the hesitant, rousing tlie dormant and encouraging 
the weak 

An outstanding feature was the manner m which economic 
strikes were interlaced with political strikes during the re\oIu 
tion 

It IS quite evident that it was only the very close manner in 
which the two forms of strike were linked up that secured for 
the movement its great power The hroad masses of the exploited 
could not have been drawn into tlie i evolutionary movement had 
bliey not seen examples of how the wage woAers in the various 
branches of industiy were compelling the capitalists to grant an 
immediate improvement in their conditions This struggle imbued 
the masses of the Russian people with a new spirit Only then 
did the old serf ridden, boorish, patriarchal, pious and obedient 
Russia cast out the old Adam, only tlien did the Russian people 
obtain a really democratic and really revolutionary education 

Wlien the bouigeois gentr) and their uncritical chorus of 
satellites, the social reforrpisls, talk pnggishly about the “educa 
tion” of the masses, hy education they usually mean something 
schoolmasterl), pedantic, something that demoralises the masses 
and imbues them ivith bourgeois prejudices 

The real education of the masses can never be separated 
from the independent the political, and particularly from the 
revolutionary, struggle of the masses themselves Only the strug 
gle educates the exploited class Only the struggle discloses to 
it thef magnitude of its own power, widens its honzon, enhances 
Its abilities, clarifies its mind, forges its will, and, therefore, 
even reactionaries had to admit that the year 1905, die year of 
struggle, the **mad year,^’ definitely buried patriarchal Russia 

We shall examine more closely the relation between the metal 
workeis and the textile workers in Russia during the strike strug 
gle of 1905 The metal workers were the icst paid the most 
class conscious and llio best educated proletarians The textile 
workers, who in 1905 were tv/o and a half times more numerous 
than the metal workeis, were the most backward and the worst 
paid moss of ivorkers in Russia, who in very many oases had not 
yet definitely se%ered their connections with their peasant kins 
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men In ihe village In ihia connection a very important fact 
conies to light 

The metal workers* strikes in 1905 show a preponderance of 
political over economic strikes^ although at the beginning of tlie 
^ear this preponderance wa^ not as great as it woe toward the 
end of the year On ithe other liand, among the textile workeis 
we observe a great preponderance of economic strikes at the 
beginning of 1905^ and only at the end of the year do we get 
a preponderance of political stiikea Prom this it follows quite 
obviously (that the economic struggle, the struggle for immediate 
and direct Improvement of conditions, is alone capable of roue 
ling the backward atratta of the exploited maisse^, gives them a 
real education and transforms diem — during a revolutionary 
epoch — into an army of political fighters wiihin ahe space of a 
few months 

Of course, for this to happen, the vanguard of the workers 
had to undfirstand that the class fitniggle was not a struggle in 
tlie interests of a small upper sitiatuni, as the reformists too 
often tried to persuade the workers to beheve, the proletariat had 
to come forward as the real vanguard of the majority of the 
evpioked amd draw the majonty m\o die struggle, <as was the 
caae m Russia m 1905 and as must cferlainly l>e the case ih the 
coming proletarian revolution in Europe 

The beginning of 1905 brouglit with it the first great wave 
of strikes over the entire country As early as the spring 
of that year we obseive itlie awakening of the first big, not only 
economic, but also polutical peasant movement m Russia The 
importance of this Uirmng point m history will be appreciated 
if It is borne in mind that it was only in 1861 that the peasointry 
III Russia was liberated from the severesit bondage of serfdom * 
that the majority of the peasants are illiilerafte, that they live in 
indc^scnbable poverh, oppressed by the landlords deluded by the 
priests and Isolated from each oilier by great di^ances and an 
alni 05 Jt complete absence of roads 

A revolutionary movement ogamat tsanem aiose for the first 
time in Russia in 1825 and that movement was represented 
almost exclusively by noblemen Troin that moment up to 1881, 
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^^\[Qn Alesionder II was a'^aassinated by the ieironstS)* tlie move- 
ment was led by middle class xnlolleoluals They displayed the 
greatest spirit of self sacrifice and they aroused the astonishment 
of the whole wbrld by itlieir heroic terroristic methods of strug 
glc Those sacrifices were certainly not made in vain The> 
certainly contributed — directly and indirectly — to the subsequent 
1 evolutional y education of die Russian people But they did 
not and could not achieve dieir immediate aim — of calling fordi a 
people’s revolution 

This was achieved only by the revolutionary struggle of ihe 
proletanat Only the waves of mass stnkes that swept ovei the 
whole country^ coupled with the severe lessons of the imperialist 
Russo Japanese War, roused the broad masses of peasants from 
tlieir lethargic slumber The word “sinker” acquired an entirely 
new meaning among the peasants it signified a rebel, a revo 
lutionary, a terih previously cxpiesscd by die word “student’ 
As, however, die “atudent” belonged to the middle class, to the 
“learned,” to the “gentry,” he was alien to the people On 
the odier hand, a “stiikeir” was of the people, he belonged to the 
exploited class, when deported from St Petersburg, he often 
returned to ithe village where he told his fellow villagers of the 
conflagration which had broken out in the cities and which was 
to destroy the capitalists and nobility A new type appeared in 
the Ru«»sian village — the class conscious, young peasant He ns 
sociated with “strikers,” he read newspapers, he told the peas 
amts about events in die cities, explained to Ins fellow villagers 
die meaning of political demaiids, and called upon them to 
fight against the big landlords, the priests and the government 
ofTicials 

TliL peasants would gather in groups to discuss ihcir condi 
lions, and gradually they were drawn into the struggle Gather 
ing in large crowds, they attacked the big landloids, set fire to 
their mansions and estato and looted their barns, seized grain 
and other foodstuffs, killed policemen and demanded that the 
huge estates belonging to the nohiUty be transferred to the 
people 

In llie spring of 1905, the peasant movement was only in it3 
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inception, it flpread to only a minority of the u^ezda/ appioxi 
mately one seventh of the total were aflfeoted 

But the combination of the proletarian niubs sUike* in the 
cities ivitli the peasant mD\emcnt in the country was sufTicient to 
sliake the ‘^firmest’’ and last prop of tsarism I lefor lo the arfny 
A senes of mutinies m the army and m the na\y broke 
out* Every fresh wave of stnkes and of the peasant move 
inent during the re\olulion was accompanied by nmtiiues among 
the armed forces in all paits of Russia Ihe most well known 
of these is die mutiny on tlie Black Sea ciuiser, “Pnnee Potem 
km,” whicli, after it was seized by the revolutionaries, took part 
in tlio revolution m Odessa After tins levolution was defeated, 
and the attempts to seize other ports (for instance, Theodosia lu 
the Crimea) had failed, it surrendered lo the Rumanian author 
ities in Constanza 

Permit me to relate to you in detail one little episode in 
tliat mutiny of the Black Sea Fleet, in order to give you a con 
orete picture of events at the apex of their development 

Gatherings of revolutionary workers and sailors were being 
organised more and more frequently Smee men an the armed 
forces were not permitted to attend workers’ meetings, the work 
ers in masses began to visit the military meetings They gathered 
in thousands The idea of )oint action found a lively response 
Tlie most class conscious companies elected deputies 

Then the military authorities decided to take action The at 
tempts of some of tlie officers to deliver “patriotic*’ speeches at tlie 
' meetings failed miserably the sailors who weie accustomed to 
debating put iheir oSewa lo ahamoful flight After theae efforte 
had failed, it was decided to prohibit meetings altogether On 
the morning of November 24 (11), 1905, a company of sailors, 
an full war kit, was posted at the gate of tire naval barracks 
Rear Admiral Pissarevaky, in a loud voice, gave the order “Per 
init po one to leave the banacks^ In case of disobedience, shoot I” 
A sailor named Petrov etepped forth from the ranks of the com 
pany that had receued that order loaded bis rifle in view of all, 
and with one shot killed Lieutenant Colonel Stem of the Brest 

^ Au administrative unit, recently aboliflhod — Bd Bng ed 
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Litov^k Rcgimcitt, <and wibh anothei Avounded Roar Admiral Ph 
aarevsky Tli'e command was given “Arieat himP^ Nobody budged 
Petrov thiew hia rifle to the ground and exclaimed ‘*Wliy don’t 
you move? Take He wa-s arrested The sailors, who rushed 
fiom every side, angrily demanded his release, and declared that 
they vouched for him Excitement ran high 

“Petrov, the shot was accident, wasn’t it?” asked one of 
the officers, tr32ng to find a way out of ^he situation 

“Wliat do you means, an aceddent? I stepped forward, loaded 
and *ook aim Is tliat m a^ccident?” 

“They demand your release ” 

And Petrov was released The saiJors, howevei were not con 
leJit with that, all olTicers on duty were arrested, disarmed, and 
taken to company headquarters Sailor delegates, about forty 
in number, conferred the whole night The decision was to re 
lease the officers, but never to permit them to enter the barracks 
again 

This little ancident shows >ou clearly how events developed 
in most of the mutinies The revolutionary ferment among the 
people could not but spread to the armed forces It is oharac 
terietic that the leaders of the movement came from tfiose eiementa 
in the army and the navy which had been recruited mainly 
fiom among the industrial workers and possessed most tech 
meal training, for instance, the sappeis The broad masses, 
liowever, were ©till too naive, their mood was too passive, too 
good natiuied, too Qiristian They flared up ralhei quickly, any 
cose of injustice, excessively harsh conduct on the part of the 
officers, bad food, etc, was enough to call forth revolt But theie 
was no persistence m their protest, they lacked o clear percep 
toon of aim, they lacked a clear understanding of the foot that 
only the most vigorous continuation of the armed struggle, only 
a victory over all the military and chil authoiitvee, only the 
overtlirow of the government and the seizure of power over 
Ihe whole state could guarantee the success of the revolution 
The broad masses of the sailors and Boldieis were easily 
loused to revolt But wil<h c al light hearted ness 4 hey foolishly 
released the arrested officcis They allowed themselves to he 
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pacified by promises and persuasions on the part of their officers, 
in this way the officers gained precious time, o-btained reinforce 
ments, broke the ranks of the rebels, and then the most brutal 
suppression of the movement and the execution of the lead era 
followed 

It 18 interesting to compare the mutinies in Russia in 1905 
with the mutiny of the Decembnets m 1825 At that time, the 
leaders of the political nKivement belonged almost exclusively to 
the officer class, particularly the officers of the nobility, they 
had become infected through contact with the democratic ideas 
of Europe during the Napoleonic Wars Tlie mass of the soldiers, 
who at that time were still serfs, remained passive 

The history of 1905 presents a totally different picture The 
mood of the officers, with few exceptions, was either bourgeois 
liberal reformist or openly counter revolutionary The workers 
and peasants m military uniform ^\ere the soul of the mutinies, 
the mutinies became a movement of the people For the first 
time in the histoiy of Rusaia the movement spread to tlie majori 
ty of the exploited But on the one hand, the masses lacked per 
sistence and determination, they ^vere too much afflicted with the 
maUd) of trustfulness, on the other hand, the movement lacked 
an organisation of revolutionary Social Democratic workers in 
military uniform The Social Demociats in the armed forces 
lacked the ability to take the leadership into their own hands 
to place themselves at the head of the levolnUonary army, and 
to assume the offensive against the government authorities 

I would like to say incidentally that these two shortcomings 
will, more slowly than we could like perhaps, but surely, be 
removed not only by the general development of capitalism, 
but also by the present war 

At all events, the history of tlio Russian revolution, like the 
history of the Paris Commune of 1871,* unfailingly teaches that 
militarism can never, under any circumstances, be vanquished 
and destroyed, except by a victorious struggle of one section of 
the national army against the other section It is not suffioient 
simpl) io denounce, reyile and to ‘^repudiate’* militarism, to 
criticise and to argue that it is harmful, it is foolish peacefully 
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to refuse to perform military service, the task is to keep the 
revolutionary consciousness of the proletariat in a state of high 
tension and to tram its best elements, not only in a general way, 
but concretely, so that wlien popular ferment reaches the highest 
pitch, they will put themselves at the he^d of the revolutionary 
array 

This same lesson is taught us by daily experience m any 
capitalist state Every “minor” crisis tlmt such a state experiences 
discloses to us in miniature the elements and the germs of the 
battles, which must inevitably take place on a largo scale during 
a big crisis What else, for instance, is a strike if not a minor 
crisis in capitalist society? Was not the Prussian Minister for 
Internal Affairs, Herr von Puttkamer, rrglit when he uttered his 
famous declaration “Every strike discloses the hydra head of 
revolution ” Does not the calling out of troops during strikes m 
all, e\en the most peaceful the most “democratic” — save the 
mark — capitalist countries, show hoiv things will work in a real- 
ly great crisis^ 

But to return to the history of the Russian revolution 

I have tried to depict how tlie workers’ strikes stirred up tlie 
whole country and the broadest, backward strata of the exploited, 
how the peasant movement began, and how it was accompanied 
by (military uprisings 

In the autumn of 1905, the movement reached its zenith On 
August 19 (6), the tsar issued a manifesto on the introduction 
of popular representation The so called Bulygin Duma * was 
to be created on the basis of a suffrage embracing a ndioulously 
amall number of elector b, and this peculiar “parUamenl” was to 
have, not legislative, but only advisory powers! 

Ihe bourgeoisie, the liberals, the opportunists, were ready 
to clutch this “gift” of a frightened tsar with both lionds Like 
all reformists, our reformists of 1905 could not understand that 
histone situations 'arise when reforms, and particularly mere 
promises of reforms, pursue only one aim to allay the unrest 
of the people, to force the revolutionary class tO cease, or at 
least to slacken its struggle 

Russian revolutionary Social Democracy well understood the 
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liue njjture of the grant of an illusory coiisUtitUon in August 
1903 lhat 13 why, without a momont’a hesitation, it issued the 
slogans “Down with the advisory Duma! Boycott the Duma' 
Down wiith the tsarist government! Continue the revolutionary 
struggle for tire overtlirow of this government' Not the tsar, but 
a p^royisional revolutionary government must convene the first 
real, popular representative assembly m Russia!*’ 

History proved that the revolutionary Social Demociats wore 
nglrt by the fact that the Bulygin Duma was never convened 
It was swept away by the revolutionary storm before it assem 
hied, this storm forced tlie tsar to promulgate a new electoral law, 
which provided for a considerable increase in the nimnber of elec 
tors, and to recognise the legislative character of the Duma ^ 
October * ^ and December 1905 marked the highest point 
of the rising tide of the Russian revolution The flood gates 
of the revolutionary power of the people opened wider tlian ever 
before The number of persons involved m strikes — which in Jan 
uary 1905, as I have already told you, was 440,000 — reached 
over half a million m October 1905 (m the covtsc of one month, 
be It observed) To tins number, which applies only to factory 
tiorkerSi must be added several hundreds of thousands of rail 
way workers, postal and telegraph employees, etc 

The Russian general railway strike stopped railway traffic 
and moat effectively paralysed the power of the government The 
doors of the universitaes and leotuire halls, which in peace time 
were used only to befuddle youthful heads with pedanhc pro 
fesBorial wisdom and to turn them into docile servants of the 
bourgeoiaifl and tsarism, were flung wide open and served aa 
meeting places for thousands of workers, artisans and office work 
era, who openly and freely discussed political questions 

Fre^om of the press was won The censorship was sunpl) 
ignored No publisher dared Bcnd the copy to the authorities, 
and the authorities did not dar-e take any measure against this 
For the first time in Russian history, revolutionary papers ap 
peared freely m St Petersburg and other towns In St Peters 
burg alone, Uiree daily Social Democratic papers^ with ciroula 
lions ranging from 50,000 to 100,000, were published 
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The proletariat inarched at tthe head of the movement It set 
out to win Uie elghtnhour day in a revolutionary manner The 
fighting slogan of the St Peteraburg prolelanat was then 
Cight-HouTf Day and Arms!” It became obvious to an ever in 
Cl easing mass of workers -that the fate of the revolution could 
and would be decided only by an armed struggle 

In the fire of battle, a peculaar mass orgamsalioji was formed, 
the famous Soviets of Workers' DepuiieSy^ meetings of dele 
gates from all factories In several cities in Russia, these So 
xiets of Workers^ Deputies began more and more to play the 
lole of a provisional revolutionary government, Uie role of or 
gaits and leaders of rebellion Atten^pts were made to organise 
Soviets of Soldiers^ and Sailors^ Deputies and to combine them 
i^itli the Soviets of Woikers* DepuUes 

Tor a period several cities of Russia at that time experienced 
something in the nature of small, local “republics”, the state 
audionties were deposed, and the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies 
’actually functioned as the new stale autlionty Unfortunately, 
lliesa periods were all too brief, the “victories” were too weak, 
loo isolated 

The peasant movement m llie autumn of 1905 reached still 
greater dimensions Over one third of the u)ez<:ls lliroughout the 
coun-lry weie affected by “peasant triots” end real peasant up 
risings The peasa/mte burned tio\vin no less than ftsvo tliou&and 
estates and distributed among themselves the provisions of which 
the predatory nobility had robbed the people 

Unfortunately, this work was not done with sufficient tho 
loughness, unfortunately, the peasants destroyed only one 
hfteenth of the total number of noblemen’s estates, only one 
fifteenth part of what they should have destroyed in order to 
wipe the shame of large feudal lattdownership from the face of 
the land of Russia Unfortunately, the peasants were too scattered, 
too isolated from each other m their actions, they were too 
imotganidcd, not aggressive enough, and therein Rea one of the 
fundamental reaaona for the defeat of the revolution 

Amotig the oppreissed peoples of Russia there flared up a 
national movement for liberation Ouar one half, almost three 
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fifths {to be ^xact^ 57 per cent) of the population of Russia 
13 subject ito national oppi^ssiion, they have not even ithe right 
to use their native language, they are forcibly Russified For in 
stance, the Mohammedans, who number tens of millions in the 
population of Russia, organised a Mohammedan League with 
astonishing rapidity Generally speaking, all sorts of orgaiusa 
tions sprang up and grew at a colossal rate at that time 

To give the audience, particularly the youth, an example of 
how at that time the national movement for liberation in Russia 
rose m conjunction with the labour movement, I quote the fol 
lowing case 

In December 1905, the Polish childien in hundreds of schools 
burned all Russian books pictures and portraits of the tsar, and 
attacked and drove the Russian teachers and their Russian echcM>l 
fellows from the schools, (shoultng “Get out of here^ Go bock 
to Russia!” Tlie Poksli pupils an the secondary schools put for 
ward, among others, the follo>Mng demands 1) all secondary 
schools must be under the coaitirol of a Soviet of Woorfcers^ Depu 
ties, 2) joint pupik’ and workers’ meetings to be called withm 
the school buildings, 3) the weainng of red blouses in the sec 
ondary schools to be permitted as a token of membership of the 
future proletarian republic, etc 

The higher the tide of the movement rose, the moie vigor 
ously and decisively dad the rcaolion arm otself to fight against 
the revolution The Russian Revolution of 1905 confirmed the 
truth of what Karl Kautsky wrote in 1902 in hi» bock Social 
Revolution and the Morrow of the Social Revolution * (At that 
tune, by the way, he w»as etill a revolutionary Marxist and not 
a champion of social patriotism and opportunisni as at present ) 
He wrote tlie followmg 

*Thc fa lure re\olution will be less like a spcutanoous uprlslnp 
against the government and will bo more like a protracted civil u?frr” 

This as exactly whai happened! This will undoubtedly also 
happeai an the coming European revolution! 

Tsarism vpnted its hatred particularly upon the Jews ** On 
the one hand, the Jews provided a particularly Wgh percentage 
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(compared with the total Jewish population J of leadeis of the 
revolutionary movement In patasing, it should be said to tlieir 
credit Uiat to this day the Jews provide a relatively high 
percentage of represenla lives of internationalism as compared with 
other nations On the other hand, tsansm knew perfectly well how 
to piny on the basest prejudices of the moat ignorant strata of 
the population against the Jews, in order to oirganise — if not to 
lend directly — pogroms, those atrocious massacres of peaceful 
Jewe, their wives and children, which have roused such ^guet 
tluroughout the entire civilised world I have m mind, of course, 
the disgust of the truly democratic elements of tlie civihoed 
wrld, and these are exclusively the sodalist w others, the prole 
tarians 

It IB calculated that in 100 cities at that time 4,000 were 
kalled and 10,000 were mutilated Tlie bourgeoi^&ie of even itue 
freest, even of (republican countries of Western Europe are very 
well able to combine their hypocritical phroseB about ‘‘Russian 
otrocitoee*^ with die most *diamele8s financial itransactnons, par 
ticukuly with the financial support of tsarism* and with im 
perialist exploitation of Russia through the export of capital, etc 

The climax of the Revolution of 1905 was reached in the 
December uprising in Moscow * A small crowd of rebels, namely, 
of organised and amed workers — they numbered not more than 
(Hght thousand— reslated the tsar’s government for nme days 
The government dared not trust the Moscow garnson, on the 
contirary, it had fto keep it belimd locked doors, and only on the 
arrival of the Semenovoky Regiment from St Petersburg was 
It able to quell the rebellion 

The bourgeoisie are pleased to descaribe the Moscow uprising 
as sometliing artificial, and to treat it with ridicule In the German 
so culled “scientific’^ literature, for instance, Herr Profesaor Max 
W^ber, m hia large work’ on the political development of Russia, 
described tlie Moscow uprising as a “putsch ” “Tlio Lenin group 

^ See note to page IS 

^ Lenin refers to the book by the German professor, Weber, entitled 
fiu^si(fs Transition to Pieudo^ConstilutionaHsmf pnhliahed in Gcnnnny in 
1906 
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saya this “highly leametl’^ Herr Professor, ‘ and a section of the 
boclalist RevoluUouanes had long prepared for this semelesi 
uprising ** 

In order properly io appraise this professorial wisdom of the 
cowardly bourgeoasie, it is sufficient to recall the dry statistics 
of the strikes In January 1905, llieire were only 13,000 persons 
involved in purely political strikes on Ru*»sia, whereas in OctO'ber 
there were 330,000, and m December tlie maximimi ivas reached 
of 370,000 involved in purely political strikes — in one montli 
alonel Let us recall the successes of the counter revolution, the 
uprisings of the peasants and the soldiers, and will soon 
come to the conclusion that the dictum of “bourgeois science” 
concerning the December uprising is not only absurd, but is a 
subterfuge on the part of Uie representatives of tlie cowardly 
bourgeoisie, which sees in the prolelanat ns most dangcrouB 
class enemy 

In reality, the whole development of the Russian revolution 
inevitably led to an armed, decisive battle between the tsarist 
government and the vanguard of the class conscious pioletariat 

In my previous remarks I have already pointed out wherein 
lay the weakness of the Russian revolution that led to its tempo 
rary 

With the quelling of the December uprising the revolution 
began to subside * Even in tihis period, extremely Interesting 
moments aie to be observed, suffice it to recall the twofold at 
tempt of Uie most militant elements of the working class to stop 
the retreat of the revolutaon and to piepare for a new offenaave 

But my time has nearly expired, and I do not want to abuse 
the patience of my audience I think, however, that I have out 
lined the most important aspects of the revoludon — its class 
oharaoter, diavmg force and its methods of struggle — as 
fully as It is possible to deal with a very big subject m a brief 
kcturc. 

A few buef remarks concerning the v/orld significance of the 
Russian revolution 

Geographically, economically and historically, Russia be 
longs not only to Europe, but also to Asia Tins is why the 
I L«\lu Ul 
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Uussmn revolution not only *<ucceeded in finally routing the 
biggest and the most backward country m Europe and m creat 
mg a revolutionary people led by a revolutionary proletariat 
It achieved more than that The Russian revolution gave rise 
to a movement throughout the whole of Asia The revolutions in 
Turkey, Persia and China prove that the mighty uprising of 
1905 left deep traces, and tlmt its influence, expressed in the 
forward movemertit of hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
people, 18 ineradicable 

In an indirect way the Russian revolution exercised inRuence 
also on the countries situated in the West One must not forget 
that news of the tsar’s constitutional manifesto, on reaching 
Vieima on Oelober SO (17), 1905, played a deeiawt) vo^e 
final victory of universal suffrage in Austria 

A telegram bearing the news was delivered to the Congiess 
of the Au&tnan Social Democralic Parly, which was then assem 
bled, just as Comrade Ellenbogen — who at that time was not yet 
a social patriot but a comrade — was making his report on the 
political strike This telegram was placed befoie him on the 
table The discussion was immediately stopped **Our place is in 
the streets I” — was the cry that resounded In the meeting hall 
of the delegates of Austrian Social Democracy The following 
days witnessed monsber street demotis^raliotia in Vienna and 
barricades in Pi ague The victory of universal suffrage in Aif 
tna was determined ^ 

Very often we meet West Europeojis who argue about the 
Russian revolution as if events, relationships and methods of 
iu that backward country have very lillle resemblance 
to West European relationships, and, therefore can hardly have 
any practical significance 

There 5a nothing more erroneous than such an opinion 
No doubt the forms and occasions foi the impending bailies 
in the coming European revolution will differ in many respect'^ 
from the forma of the Russian revolution 

Nevertheless, the Russian revolution — precise!) because of 
Us prole-tanan character in that particular sense of which I have 
spoken— was the profogwe to the coming European ^c^olu^ion 
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Undoubtedly, this coming resolution can only be a pioletannn 
revolution in the profounder sense of the word, a proletarian, 
socialist revolution also m its content This coming re\olution 
will show to an even greater degree, on the one hand, that only 
stern battles, only oivil wars, can free humanity from the yoke 
of capital, on the other hand, that only class conscious prole 
tariana can and will come forth in the role of leaders of the 
vast majority of the exploited 

The present grave like stillness in Europe must not deceive 
us Europe is charged with revolution The monstrous horrors 
of the imperialist war, the suffering caused by the high cost of 
living, engender everywhere a revolutionary spirit, and the rul 
ing classes, the bourgeoisie with its servitors, the governments, 
are more and more moving into a blind alley from which they 
can never extricate themselves without tremendous upheavals 

Just as m Russia, in 1905, a popular uprising against the 
tsarist government commenced under the leadership of the pro 
lelarlat with the aim of achieving a democratic republic, so, in 
Europe, the coming years, precisely because of this predatory 
war, will lead to popular uprisings under the leadership of the 
proletariat against the power of finance capital, against the big 
banks, against the capitalists, and these upheavals cannot end 
otherwise than with the expropnation of the bourgeoisie, with 
the victory of socialism 

We of the older generation may not live to see the decisive 
battles of this coming revolution But I can, I believe, exprees 
the strong hope that the youth which is working so splendidly 
In the socialist movement of Switzerland, and of the whole world, 
will be fortunate enough not only to fight, but also to win, in 
the coming proletarian revolution 


January 1917 



SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE PROVISIONAL REVOLII 
TIONARY GOVERNMENT ^ 

I 

Only five years ago the slogan ‘‘Down with the Autocracy I” ap 
peered to many representaUvea of Social Democracy to be pre 
mature and incomprehensible to the masses of the \sorker8^‘^ 
Those representatives were rightly regarded as opportunists It 
was explained to them again and again that they were lagging 
behind the movement, that they did not understand the tasks of 
the Party as the vanguard of the class, as its leader and organ 
i»er, as the representative of the movement as a whole, and of its 
fundamental and principal aims Tlicse aims may foi a time be 
overshadowed by everyday routine work, but they must never lobe 
their significance as the guiding star of the fighting proletariat 
And now the time has come when the flames of revolution 
have spread over the whole country, and when even the most 
sceptical have gained faith m the inevitahihty of the overthrow 
of the autocracy in tlie near future But, as if by the irony of 
history, Social Democracy has once more to deal with similar re 
actionary and opportunist attempts to drag the movement back, 
to belittle its tasks and to obscure its slogans Polemics witli the 
rojiresentatives of those who make such attempts become the task 
of the day, and (in spite of the opinion of very many who do 
not relish polemics within the Party) acquire enormous prac 
iical significance For the nearer we approach the time to fulfil 
our immediate political tasks, the more necessary does it become 
to understand these tasks thoroughly, and the more harmful be 
come all ambiguity, leaving things unsaid and not thinking things 
out to their logical conclusion 

And yet failure to think things out to their logical conclusion 
rife among the Social Democrats of the new Iskra, or what is 
almost the same, the Social Democrats in the camp of the Rabo^ 
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cheye Dyclo wta * Down with the autocrac) ^ — everybody agrees 
with this , not only all Social Democrats but also all democrats, 
even all libeials, if one la to believe their present declarations 
But what does tbia mean? Just how la this overthrow of the pres 
ent government to occur? Who is to convene the constituent as 
sembly, which even the ists (see No 67 of Os 

vobozhdemye * ^ ) are now ready to accept os their slogan — in 
eluding the recognition of universal, etc, suffrage? Just what 
should constitute the real guarantee that the elections to this 
assembly will be free and will express the interests of the whole 
of the people^ 

Those who fail to give a clear and definite reply to these ques 
tions fail to understand what the slogan “Dovm with the Auto 
cracy!” means And these questions inevitably bring us to the 
question of the provisional revolutionary goveinment, it is not 
difficult to understand Uiat really free, popular elections to the 
constituent assembly, completely guaranteeing really universal, 
equal, direct suffrage and secret ballot, are not only Improbable, 
but actually impossible under the autocracy And if we are In 
earnest m putting forward the practical demand for the immedi 
ttte overthrow of the autocratic government, then we must be 
clear in our minds as to whal other government we want to lake 
the place of the one that la to be oveilhiown Or, m other words, 
what do we think should be the attitude of Social Democracy to 
ward^ the provisional revolutionary government^ 

On this question, the opportunists in contemporary Social 
Democracy, i e , the new Iskra ists, are as strenuously dragging 
the Party back as the followers of Rahocheye Dyelo did five 
years ago on the question of political struggle in general Their 
reacdonaiy views on this point are most fully set forth m 
Martynov’s pamphlet Two Diciatorships^ which hkra^ No 84, ap 
proved and recommended in a special review and to which we 
have repeatedly called our readers’ attention 

At the very beginning of his pamphlet Martynov tries to 
scare us with the following horrible prospect 

‘If a strong, revolutionary Social Democratlo organisation could ‘order 
and carry out a popular, armed uprising* ^gainst the aiftocrocy, which 
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Lenin dreamt of i9 it not obvious that by the will of the people, this 
very party would be appointod as the provisional government? Is it not 
obvious that the people would place the immediate fate of the revolution 
in the hands of precisely this pnrt> and no other? ’ 

ThiB 18 incredible, but it is a fact The future historian of 
Russian Social Democracy will have to record with surprise that 
at the very outset of the Russian revolution the Girondists of 
Social Democracy ^ tried to scare the revolutionary proletariat 
with a prospect like this! The whole content of Martynov’s pam 
phlet (ofl well as of a whole series of articles and passages in 
aiticles in the new Iskra) reduces itself to painting the ‘*hoi 
rors” of this prospect The ideological leader of the new 
Iskra is haunted b> the fear of seizure of power,” by the 
bogey of Jacobinism, of Bakuninism,^ of Tkachevism,^ and of 
other horrible isms with winch vaiious revolutionary nursemaid'* 
so eagerly frighten political infants And, of course, this is not 
done without ^quotations” from Marx and Engels Poor Marx 
and Engels! What use is not made of quotations from their 
works? You will remember that the postulate ”every class strug 
gle IS a political struggle” was utilised to justify the narrowness 
and backwardness of our political task and our methods of po 
litical agitation and struggle® Now Engels is dragged forth asa 
a false witness on behalf of khovstisrn* In The Peasant War in 
Germany ® he wrote 

^ Bakun inlimi-— the theorios of M A Bakunin, one of the founders of 
onarohism, whose teachings exercised an enormous influence on the Narod 
nik “rebels’^ of iho eeveUties of the last century Rejecting politics and the 
political struggle they eet their hopes on, and tried to foster by their 
work, outbreaks of rebellion among the peasantry, ns a meons of eslab 
iisliin^ socialism — Ed Eng ed 

® Tkachevism—lhc views expounded by Tkaoliev, a Russian revolution 
ory writer of the Bevenllea and elghtieB of the last century, in his Geneva 
publication Nabat {The Tocsin) The revolution, according to him, was to 
b6 carried out by plots and conspiracies, leading to the seizure of power 
by the revolutionary intelligentsia. His views were practically adopted by 
the terrorist Ifaroflnava Volya Party (See nolo to page 23 )— Eng ed 

^ An allusion to the ELOiioTnista and particularly Rahocheye Dyelo ^hd 

*>rom the word meaning tall, 7,e, one who drags at the toll 

of events — Id hng cd 

Infldmi \}\i] New ’^oik 1*^2^ |> tng ed 
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* Tho ivoibi thing that <?aii belnlj u leader of im exirame party is to be 
compelled to take over the governmeiU m an epoch when tho movement 
la not yet ripe for tho domination of the class which he represents and 
for the realisation of the measures which would guarantee the secuTity 
of that domination * 

One has only to road carefully this beginning of the long 
liassage from Engels, which Martynov quotes, to see plainly how 
our kkvostist distorts the author’s idea Engels speaks of power 
th<it would guarantee the domifiation of a class \i this not ob 
vtjOUS? Applied to the proletariat it <therefore means povver tfuii 
would guarantee the domination of the proletariat^ i e , the die 
tatorehip of tlie proletariat foi ocooni plashing the socialist revolu 
tron Martynov fails to understand this and confuses a provi 
aional revolutionary government in the period of the overthrow 
of the autocracy with the secured donnnation of the proletariat 
in tihe period of the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, he confuses 
the democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry 
witli the aoLiahat dlctatcrtrship of tho working class If, how 
ever, we continue leading the passage quoted, Engels’ idea 
becomes still clearer The leadei of an extreme party, he says, 

“is conyjclled to defend the intoresU of an alien claea, and to feed hia own 
class with phrases promises and assurances (hat the interests of that alien 
class are mefr ou>n mlerests Whoever puts hiiuBelf in this false position 
Is irrevocably lost”^ 

The words in italics plainly show that Engels expressly ul 
tors a wmiing against the false position that would ensue from 
the leadei failing to understand the real interests of ‘*his own” 
class and the real class content of the revolution In order to 
make rt clearer, we shall try to explain it to our profound 
Martynov by a simple illustration When the leaders of the Aarod 
naya Volya Party, in trying to represent the interests of ‘‘labour,” 
Obsured itliemselves and others that 90 per cent of the peasants in^ 
the future Russian constituent assembly would be socialists,* they 
thereby put themselves in a false poaUJon, wWdh was Inevitablv 
bound to lead to thor dnevoooble, poUtdoal doom, for these 
“promises and assurances*’ did not correspond to the objective 
reailvUes As a matter of fact they wpuld have been defending 

^ }hid pp 1^*) *^6 1 finn iiihc — Fd 
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the interests of bourgeois democracy, ^*the xnWrests of an alien 
class** Are >ou beginning to understand anyUiing now, most 
worthy Martynov? When the Socialist Revolutionaries describe 
the agrarian reforms that must inevitably come about in Russia 
as “socialisation,” as “transferring the land to the people,** as the 
beginning of the *‘equal land tenure,** they place themselves 
in a false position which must inevitably lead tliem to irrevo 
cable political doom, for, as a matter of fact, those very reforms 
which they are trying to obtain will guarantee the domination of 
an alien dcusy of the peasant bourgeoisie And the more rapidly 
the revolution develops, tlie more quickly will their phrases, 
promisee and assurances be dispelled by reality Don't you 
understand what it is all about yet, most worthy Martynov? Do 
30U still fail to understand that the quintessence of Engels' idea 
13 that failure to understand the historical tasks of the revolu 
tion IS fatal, that Engels* words are applicable, tlierefore, to 
the members of the Narodnaya Volya Party and to the Socialist 
Revolutionaries? 


II 

Engels points to the danger of the leaders of the proletariat 
falling to understand the non proletarian character of the revolu 
tion, but the wise Martynov deduces from this that diere is a 
danger that the leaders of the proletariat, who by their plait 
form, tlieir tactics (le, their entire agitation and propaganda) 
and their organisation have isolated themselves from revolu 
tionary democracy, will play the leading part m establishmg the 
democratic republic EingeU sees itiie dangenr of nhe leaders con 
fusing the pseudo ^ocialiat with the leally democratic substance 
of the revolutfpn, while the sagacious Martynov deduces from this 
the danger that the proletariat, together with the peasantry, may 
deliberately bake it npon themselves to set up a dactatorship m 
establishing a democratic ^republic as the last form of bourgeois 
domination and as the beat form for the class struggle of the 
proletanat against the bourgeoisie * Engels sees danger in taking 
up a false position, in saymg one thing and doing another, in 
promising the rule of one claas and m fact securing the rule of 
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anothei class tngels thinks that bucIi deceit must inevitably lead 
to irrevocable political doom, while clever Martynov deduces 
from this that there is the dangeo* of doom resulting from the 
fact that the bourgeois adherents of demociacy will not permit 
the proletariat and tlie peasantry to secure a really democratic 
republic The clever Martynov cannot for the life of him under 
stand that auch a doom, die doom of the leader of the proleta 
nal, the doom of thousands of pwletanans in the fight for a 
truly democratic republic, while being physical doom, is, how 
ever, not political doom, on the contrary, it is the greatest 
political victory for the proletariat, the greatest achievement 
of Its hegemony in the fight for liberty Engels speaks of the 
political doom of one who unconsciously ^vanders from his class 
path to the path of an alien class, while clever Martynov, rever 
ently quoting Engels, speaks of the doom of one ivho proceeds 
further and further along the sure class road 

Tlie difference between the viewpoint of revolutionary Social 
Democracy and that of hhvostism stands out in striking relief 
Martynov and the new hkra shrink from the task that is im 
posed on the proletariat and the peasantry of bringing about a 
most radical, democratic revolution, they shrink from the So 
cial Democratic leadership of this revolution and thus surrender, 
perhaps unconsciously, the interests of the proletariat into the 
hands of bourgeois democracy From Marx’s correct idea that we 
must prepare, not a government, but an opposition party of the 
future^ Martynov draws the conclusion that we must serve as a 
kkvoUist opposition in the present revolution This is what his 
political wisdom amounts to Here is a sample of his reason 
mg, and we strongly recommend the reader to ponder over it 

* The proletariat camot secure political ijower in the state, either in 
whole or in part until it has aocomplished the socialist revolution This is 
the indispm^le poetulate that separates us from opportunist Jaur^am^ 
[Martynov, page 53]*' 

— and which, we will add, mdispulably proves that the worthy 

^From J Jaur^s the moat prominent leader of the opportunist wing 
of the French Socialist Party Aisaasainatod 1914 on the eve Of the wot — ■ 

Eng sd 
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Martynov is mcapable of understanding what*8 what To confuse 
the participation of the proletariat in a government that is resist 
ing the socialist revolution with the participation of the prolet 
anat in the democratic revolution means failing hopelessly to 
undei stand what the whole argument is about It is the same as 
confusing Millerand^s entry in the ministry of the murderer 
Galliffet^ with Varhn’s joming tlie Commune whioh defended 
and saved the republic 

But listen further, and you will see how oui author gets hun 
selt tangled up 

'* But that being the case, It is evident that the forthcoming revolu 
tion cannot assume any political forms agoinst the will of the whole of the 
bourgeoisie, for the latter will be the master of tomorrow ” (Martynov a 
italics ) 

In the first place, why are only pohucal forms mentioned heie, 
while the previous sentence referred to the rule of the proletariat 
in general, including the socialist revolution? Wliy does not the 
author speak of the revolution assuming economic forms? Be 
cause, without realising it, he has aheady skipped from the so 
cialist revolution to the democratic revolution Secondly, that 
beuig the case, the author is absolutely wrong in speaking tout 
court (simply) of the *‘will of the whole of the bourgeoisie,” be 
cause the very thing that distinguishes the epoch of democratic 
revolution is the diversity of wills of the various strata of 
the bourgeoisie which is just emancipating itself from absohit 
ism To speak of the democratic irevolution and to confine one 
self merely to baldly contrasting the “proletariat” with the 
“bourgeoisie” is sheer absurdity, because tJiat revolution marks 
the very period in the progress of society in which the mass of 
society stands, as it were, between the proletariat and the hour 
geoisie and constitutes an immense potty bourgeois, a peasant 
stratum Precisely because the deniaoratic revolution has not yet 
been completed, this immense stratum has far more interests in 
common with the pioletarlat in the task of establishing political 
forms than has the “bourgeoisie,” in the real and strict sense 
of the word The failure to understand this simple thing is one 
of tl^e mfiln •sources of Martviiov's muddle 
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*!( this la BO» then by elraply frightening the n\a3ority of the bourgeon* 
olementa the revolutionaiy atniggle of the pioletoriat can lead to but one 
reault — the restoration of abaolutiain m Us original form and» of cout&e, 
the proletariat will not be restrained by this poBSjble result » if worst 
comes to worst, if thluga tend decidedly towards the revival and 
elrengthenmg of the decaying autocratic government by a pseudo constitu 
tional concession it will not refrain from giving the bourgooUle a fright 
However in entering the struggle, the proletariat obviously has not this 
ivorst in view * 

Do you understand what this ts all about, reader? The prole 
lariat, when threatened with a pseudo constitutional concession, 
will not refrain from frightening the bomgeoisie, wlilnh will 
lead to the restoration of absolutism This is the same aa if I 
were to aay I am menaced by an Egyptian plague m the shape 
of a one day conversation with Martynov, thei^ore, if worst 
comes to worst, I shall do something fnglitful, which can 
only lead to « two day conversation with both Martynov and 
Martoi This is utter nonsense^ 

The idea that haunted Martynov when he wrote the nonBeuse 
quoted above was live following if in the period of a demo 
cratic revolutaon the pioletanat fnghtens the bourgeoisie with 
the threat of a eocialist revolution, this may Iced only to re 
action which will diminish even the democratic gains That and 
nothing more There are no grounds for talking eilhecr about 
restoring absolutism in its original form or of the proletariat's 
readiness, if worst comes to worst, to commit the worst kind 
of stupidity The whole thing can once more be reduced to that 
difference between a democratic revolution and a aocialist rev 
olution which Martynov forgets, to Uie existence of that im 
mense peasant and petty bourgeois population which is capable 
of supporting a democratic revolution, but is at the present 
lime incapable of supporting a socialist one 

Let U8 listen to what oui olefver Martynov has to say further 

* Evidently, the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie on 
the eve of the bourgeois revolution must differ In some respects from the 
some atrugglo in its concluding stage, on the ove of tho socialist rovolu 
lion’ 


Yes tins cwldent and if Mflrtvuov had ‘^topped to think 
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of what this difference actuaMy la, he would herdly have written 
thia nonsense, or indeed his whole pamphlet 

‘*The struggle to influence tlie course and outcome of the bourgeois 
rmolution can express itself only in the fact that the proletariat will exert 
revolutionary pressure on the will of the liberal and radical bourgeoisie, 
and that the more democratic lower stratum of society will force its 
^uppcr stratum* to agree to lead the bourgeois revolution to its logical 
conclusion It will express Itself in the foot that at every turn the prole- 
tariat will confront the bourgeoisie with the dilemma either backwards 
Into the clutches of absolutism which strangles it, or forward with the 
people. 

This tirade is the central point of Martynov’s pamphlet 
This 18 Its quimbesaence and its fimdameint 4 iil “ideas ” But what 
do -all these clever ideas turn out to be? What is the “lower 
stratum” of society, what is the “people” of whom our wiseacre 
has at last bethought himself? It is precoBely that multitudinous, 
petty bourgeois, uiban and rural stratum, which is quite cap 
able of actdmg in a revolutionary democratic manner And what 
as the pressure the proletariat plus the peasantry can bring to 
bear upon the upper atretum of society? What docs the prole 
tori at advancing together with the people in spile of the^ 
upper striitum of society mean? It is the very revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry, 
against which our khvostist is fighting I He is afraid to think 
out his ideas to their logical conclusion, afraid to call a spade 
a spade He »therefore uUers words the meaning of which ho 
does not understand He timidly, and with ridiculous and none 
too clever twists,^ orepeats elogane whose real meaning escapes 
him Only a kjivostisl would Uiink of worltlng such a ^^curiosity” 
in the most “interesting” pait of his summary rovDiutionary 
pressure of the proletannat and the “people” on the upper 
stratum of society ^ but without the revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and ithe peasantry Only Martynov 
could say a thing like that! Martynov wants the proletariat to 
threaten the upper skatum of society by saying that it ^yi\l go 
forward with the people, but at ihe same time he wants the pro 

have already mentiqncd the absurdity of his idea that the pro 
lotariat may, even f: worft comes to worst, push the bourgeoisie back 
wards 
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ietanat to firmly decide v^ith its nc\v !skra leaders not io 
march forward along the deraocratic path, because that is the 
path of revolutionary demociatic diptatorship Martynov wants 
the proletanat to bring pressure to bear ou the will of the 
upper stratum by exposing its own lack of will Martynov wants 
the proletariat to urge tlie upper stratum “to consenj” to lead 
the bourgeois revolution to its logical deraocratic republican 
conclusion^ but to urge them by exposing its own fear of taking 
upon itself y in conjimotion with the peo-ple, this task of leading 
the revolution to its conclusion, uta fear of assuming power and 
the deraooratio dictatorship Martynov wants the proletariat to 
be the vanguard in the democratic revolution, and therefore the 
wise Martynov tries to frighten the proletariat by tfie piospect 
of Its having to take part in the provisional revolutionary go\ 
ernment in tlie event of the upnsing being successful 
Rcactionaiy khvostism could go no further We should all 
bow low to Martynov for having developed the Ihvostiit tenden 
cies of the new him to then logical conclusion and for giving 
striking and eyatematio expression to them on the most urgent 
and fundamental political question of the day ^ 

in 

Wliat la the source of Martynov's muddle headedness"^ The 
fact that he confuses democratic revolution with socialist rev 
olution, that he ignores the role of the intermediary stratum of 
the people, the stratum tliat lies between “the bourgeoisie' and 
proletariat*’ (the petty bourgeois masses of urban and xural 
poor, the “eeml proletanana,” the semi proprietors) , his failuie 
to understand the true meaning of oui minimum programme 
Martynov has heard that it is unseemly for a Socmlist to take 
part m a bourgeoia ministiy (when the proletariat is fighting 
for a socialist revolution) and he makes haste to “understand’* 
this to mean tliat it la irapeinnssible to participate jointly witli 
revolutionary bourgeois democracy in a democratic revolution 
and in the dictatorship that is essential for the full accom 

^ This article was already sot up when We received No 93 of tskra^ to 
IV Inch we shall have to return at another time 
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pHshment of such a revolution Martynov read our imnimutu 
programme/ but failed to observe that the strict distinction U 
draws between the reforms which can be carried out in a hour 
geois society and sociehat reforms is not cnly of abstract sig 
nificance, but is of the most vital practical importance, he failed 
to obseive that in a revolutionary period the progromn^e 
must be Immediately tested and applied It did not occur to 
Martynov that to renounce the idea of a revolutionary demo 
cratxo dlctatorahxp in the penod of the fall of the autocracy is 
tantamount to renouncing die fulfilment of our minimum pro 
gramme Indeed, recall all the economic and political refoims 
advocated in that programme the demands for a republic, for 
arming the people, for the disestablishment of the churchy for 
full dehiocratio liberty, foo* radical economic reforms Is U not 
clear that it is impossible to achieve these reforms m bourgeois 
society without a revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the 
lower classes? la it not clear Uiat it is not the proletariat alone, 
os distinot from the ‘‘bourgeoisie,” that is referred to here, but 
the “lower classes,” which aire the active dnvmg forces of every 
demooralic revolution? These classes axe the proletariat plm 
the tens of millions pf urban and rural poor who li\e the lives 
of petty bourgeois Tlial a, great many representatives of these 
masses belong to the bourgeoisie is beyond doubt But there 
is still lees doubt that xt is in the interests of these masses to 
bring about complete democracy, and that tlve more enlightened 
these masses are, the more inevatably will they fight for the 
complete achicvemeoxt pf democracy Of course, a Social Demo 
crat will never forget the dual political and economic nature 
of the petty bourgeois urban and rural masses, he will never 
forget the need for the separate and independent class organ 
isadon of the proletariat, which fights for socialism But he will 
al&o not forget that these masses have “a future, besides a past, 
and reason, besides prejudices,” reason that urges them onward 
toward the ^evolutionary democradc dicta to-rriiip , he will not 
forget that enlightenment is obtained not from hooka alpne, 
and not so much from books even, as from the very progress 
of the revolution that opens the eyes of the people and serves 
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Jb a sohaol of politics Under such curcnm stances, a theoiy that 
renounces the revolutionary democratic dictatorship cannot be 
called anything else than the philosopluo justihcation of polit 
leal backwardness 

A revolutionary Social Demoorat will reject such a theoiy 
with contempt On the eve of the revolution he will not only 
show what will happen worst comes to worsi ** No, he 
will also show the possibility of a better outcome He will 
dream — he must dream, if he ds not a hopeless philistine — of 
how, aftei the vast* experience of Europe, after the unparalleled 
sweep of energy of the working class in Russia, we shall sue 
ceed as never before in lighting a revolutionary beacon that 
will illumine the path of the ignorant and oppressed masses, 
of how we shall succeed, standing as we do on the shoulders 
of a number of revolutionary generations of Europe, in carry 
ing out all tlie democratic reforms, the whole of our mMiimum 
programme, isilli hiflierto unprecedented completeness We shall 
succeed in making the Russian revolution not a movement of 
a few months* duration, but a movement of many years, ao that 
it will lead, not merely to a few paltry concessions from the 
powers that^be, but to the complete overthrow of those poi\er8 
.And if we succeed in doing that, then then the revolutionary 
conflagration will spmd all over Europe, the Euiopean work 
er, languishing under bourgeois reaclion, will nse in his turn 
and will show us “how to do it**, then the revolutionary wave 
m Europe will sweep back again into Russia and will convert 
an epoch of a few revolutionary years into an era of several 
revolutionary decades, then hut we shall have plenty of time 
to say what we shall do “then,** not from the cursed remoteness 
of Geneva but at meetings of thousands of workers in the 
fitreets of Moscow and St Petersburg, at the free assemblies of 
Russian “muzhiks 

IV 

Of course, such dreams are alien and strange to the phihs 
lines of the new hkra and their “mastermind,** our good hook 
worm Martynoi They fear the full achievement of our mini 
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mum piogramme through a revolutionary dictatorship of the 
simple and oommon people They are concerned about their 
own class consciousness, they fear to lose the book tenets they 
have learned by role (but never thought out), they fear that 
they will prove unable to distmguish between the correct and 
bold steps of democratic reforms and the adventurous leaps of 
non class Narodnik socialism and anarchism Their philistine 
souls quite lightly warn them that in a rapid onward march it 
as more difficult to deteimme the proper path and to decide 
quickly new and complex problems than m tho loutme of every 
day, humdrum work, they therefore mumble instinctively Save 
me! Save me I May the cup of revolutionary democralio dictator 
ship pass me byl Oh, that we may not be lost! Well, gentlemen! 
You had better march “in alow steps and timid zigzags ** ^ 

It 18 not suipusing that Parvus,^ who had so magnanimously 
supported the new Iskra ists as long as the main issue was the 
question of co opting the most venerable and most deserving,^ 
finally began to feel very uncomfortable In this stagnant com 
pony It is not surprising that he began more and more to feel 
the Uedium viUe, weariness of life, m this company And 
finally he irebelled He not only defended the slogan “organise 
the revolution” that had frightened the new Iskra to death, he 
not only wrote inamfesloefl, which IsKra printed in separate 
leaflet foim, shunning, in view of the “Jacobin” horrors, even 
the menUoin of tlie Social Deraooratlo Laboui Party * No Having 
freed himself from the nightmare of the profound organisation 

^Frora a parody written by Martov on a revolutionary song See note 
to page 285 -Ed Eng ed 

^ A Russian Social Deraoorat, active in the Gorman Sociol Democratic 
Parly, and at that time adhering to its Left wing During the impenaliat 
war ho turned extreme sooiol patriot — Ed Eng ed 

* I e the oo-optation of Axelrod, Zasulich and Potresov to the editor 
lal board of Ishrn They were not elected to that post by tjie Second 
Party Congt^sB — one of the reasons that caused the split m the Party — 
Ed Erig &d 

* I do not know whether our readers have noticed llio following char 
aclerisMc facti ampng tho heap of trash issued by the new JskrOf in the 
^rm of leaflets, there wore some good leaflets hearing Parvus’ signature 
The editors pf the new Iskra disavowed precisely th^se leaflets by refusing 
to put the name of our Party or of the publisnerS on them. 
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process theory advanced by Axelrod (or Luxembuig)/ Parvus 
hnally managed to go foiward, instead of ambling backwards 
like a crab He refused to perform the Sisyphean labour^* 
of endlessly coirecUng Maitynov'a and Martov's ineptitudes He 
openly (unfortunately, together with Trotsky) advocated the 
idea of revolutionaiy demooiatic dictatorship, he urged that it 
was the duty of Social Democrats to participate in a provisional 
revoluUonary government after the overthrow of the autocracy 
Parvus 18 a thousand times right when he says that Social 
Democracy must not fear to take bold eteps forward, must not 
fear joantly to strike **blows" at the enemy, shouldei to shoul 
der with the revolutionary bourgeois democracy, on the definite 
stipulation, however (mentioned very opportunely), that these 
organisations are not to be mixed up, to march sepaiately, to 
strike together , not to conceal the diversity of interests, to watch 
your ally as you would your enemy, etc 

But precisely because of the warm sympathy we entertain 
for the slogans advanced by a fevolutionary Social Democrat 
who has turned his back on the khvostists the false notes that 
Parvus sounds came as an unpleasant surprise to us And it is 
not in a carping spint that we mention these small inaccuraciea^ 
but because from him that hath, much is demanded It would 
be very dangerous at the present time if the correct position 
taken up by Parvus were compromised by hia own careleasness, 
and the following sentence in his Introduction to Tro-laky a pam 
phlet must be described as careless, to say the least "If we 
wish to separate the revolutionary proletariat from all other 
political trends, then we must learn to stand ideologically at 
the head of the revolutionary movement” (this is correct), "be 
more revolutionary than everybody” This is incorrect That 
IS to say, it is inoorrect if the statement le taken in the general 
sense In which it is expressed by Parvus, it is incorrect from 
tlie point of vie»v of the reader //ho takes tliifl introduction as 
somethang self contained, independent of Martynov and the new 
/^jkraista whom Parvus does not mention If we examine tins 
statement diaJectioally, le, relatively, concretely and from all 
its aspects, without imitating those literary raiders who, even 
9 Lonln lU 
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many^yeari after, snatch separate sentences from some toinplat. 
weik and distort thar meaning, then u will become deal that 
{*aivu 8 expresslj directs it again«l the Ihvo^lnts and to that e\ 
lent It 1-1 correct (compaic particularly the aubsequent words of 
Paivus we lag behind revolutionaiy development,” etc; 
But the reader cannot ha\e only khvosUsts in mmd, for there 
are other dangerous friends of revolution in the camp of the 
levolutlonaiies besides the khioiUsis, there aie the Socialist 
Revolutionanes, there are people like the Naderhdins,* who a« 
swept in by the itide of events and aie helpless m the face of 
revolutionary phrases, or those who are guided by instinct m 
stead of revolutionary philosophy (like Gapoii) Parvus forgot 
about these, and he forgot about them because the presentation 
the development of his Idea does not run fieely, it is bound to 
the pleasant memory of that very Marty novism against whidi 
he tries to vvain the readci Parvus failed to present his case 
with sulficient concreteness because he does not take into con 
sideratioii all the various icvolutionary trends existing m Ru« 
sia, which Inevitably aviso m an ejioch of democialic revolution 
and which naturally reflect tho indistinct class division of so 
ciety during such an epoch At suoli a time, rcvolulionaiv 
democratic programmes are naturally clothed in vague and 
sometimea even reactionary socialist ideas concealed behind 
levolutionary phrases (just letall the Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Nadeahdin who, it seems, only changed Jiis label when h< 
went over from the “Revolutionary Socialists” to the new 
Iskra) And undei sucli circumstunres we, the Social Demociat* 
never can and never will put forward the slogan “be more 
revolutionary than everybody" We shall not even try to 
keep pace with tlie revolutionanness of the democrat who is 
detached from bis class basis, who flaunts phrases and snatche® 
at catchy and cheap slogans (parUcularly in the agiarian 
sphere) On the contrary wo will always be extremely critical 
of such xevolutioiiarlness, expose lihe real meaning of Us words, 
tho real content of the great events it idealises, and urge that 
u sober analysis of classes and of shadings within the classes 
be made even in the hottest moments of the levolution 
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Similarly incorrect, and for the same reason, are Parvua’ 
postulates that ‘the revolutionary provisional government of 
Russia will be a government of labour democracy,^* that “if 
Social Democracy ib at the head of the movement of the Rub 
Sian proletQiiat, then this government will be a Social Demo 
cratio government ” that the Social Democratic provisional gov 
eminent ‘ will be an integral government with a SoclahDemo 
cratic majority*’ This cannot he^ If we are to speak not of acci 
dental, tranaient episodes, but of a i evolutionary dictatorship 
that will be at all durable and capable of leaving some trace 
in history This cannot be, because only a revolutionary dictator 
ship relying on the overwhelming majority of the people can 
be at all durable (not absolutely, of course, but relatively) The 
Russian proletariat, however, at present constitutes a minority 
of the population m Russia It can become the great over 
whelming majority only if it combines with the mass of semi 
proletarians, semi small proprietors, i e , with the maas of the 
petty bourgeois, urban and rural poor And such a composition 
of the social basis of the possible and desirable revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship wUl, of course, find its reflection m the 
composition of the revolutionary government With such a com 
position the participation or even the predominance of the most 
diversified repreaentaUves of revolutionary democracy in such 
a government will be inevitable It would be harmful if any 
illusions were entertained on this score If the windbag Trotsky 
now writes (unfortunately, side by side with Parvus) that “the 
priest Gapon could appear only once,” that “there is no loom 
for a second Gapon,” he does so simply because he is a wind 
bag If there is no room in Russia for a second Gapon, then 
there is no room for a truly “great” democratic revolution car 
ned to the very end In older to become great, m order to 
recall 1789 93, and not 1848 50,* and in order to surpass those 
times, It must rouse tlie vast masses to active life, to heroic 
efforts, to “fundamental historic creativeness,” it must raise 
tliem out of friglitful ignorance, unparalleled oppression, In 
credible savagery and hopeless dullness It is already rawing 
them, it ivill completely raise them — and this is being facilitated 
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by tlie government itself by its convulsive resistance But, of 
C0U180, these masses possess no thought out political conscious 
ness, or Social Democratic consciousness, nor do their numeious 
“native** popular, or even muzhik leadexs They cannot become 
Social Deitjiocrats immediately, without first passing through a 
senes of revolutionary teste, not only because of their igno 
ranee (revolution, we repeal, enlightens with marvellous speed), 
but because their class position is not proletarian, because the 
objective logic of lustoncal development confionts them at the 
present tune, not with the task of making a socialist revolution, 
but with the task of making a democratic revolution 

And in this revolution, the revolutionary proletaiiat will 
participate with the utmost energy, and sweep aside the miser 
* able khvostism of some and the revolutionary phrases of 
olhers It will introduce class definiteness and class conscious 
ness mto the dizzying whirlwind of events and match on un 
swervmgly and boldly, not fearing the revolutionary democra\ic 
dictatorship, but passionately desiring it, fighting for a repub 
he and for complete republican liberties, for substantial 
economic reforms, in order to create for itself a truly btoad 
arena, really worthy of the twentieth century, for the fight for 
socialism 


April (March) 1905 



THE TWO TACTICS OF SOCHL DEMOCRACY IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION * 




PHLiACL 


In lime of revolution it is very diihcult to keep abreast of 
events, for they provide an astonishing amount of new 
material for tlie evaluation of tlie tactical slogans of revolution 
ary parties The present pamphlet was wratlen before the Odessa 
events ^ We have already pointed out in Proletary (No 9 — 
“Revolution Teaches”) that these events have forced even those 
Social Democrats who created the ‘^uprising process” theory, and 
who rejected propaganda for a provisional revolutionary govern 
ment, virtually to pass over, or to begin to pass over, to the 
side of their opponents Revolution undoubtedly teaches with 
a rapidity and thoroughness which appear inoredihle in peace 
lul epochs of political development And what is of speual 
importance, it not only teaches tiie leaders, but the masses as 
well 

There is not the slightest doubt that revolution will teach 
Social Democracy to the working masses in Russia Revolution 
will confirm the programme and tactics of Social Democracy in 
actual practice, after demonstrating tlie true nature of the van 
ou8 social classes, the bourgeois essence of our democracy, end 
the leal aspirations of the peasantry, ivhidi is revolution 
ar) in a bourgeois democratic sense and harbouis not the idea 
of “aocialiaation,” but that of a new class struggle between the 
peasant bourgeoisie and the village proletanat The old illusiona 
of the old Naiodniki® so obviously reflected, for instance, ii\ the 

^ Thie refers to the mutlnv on the uriaoured cruiser “Potemkin ' 
(AulhoT^a note lo tho 1008 edition See nolo to pago 0 — hd ) 

* “Narodnik!^ — literally ‘pppulist’ — a term first applied to the social 
movement of the eWties of the lost coniury, its moBl cnaTactoriBlic feature 
being the hoKef in the possibility of a non capitalist development of Hus 
Kta and of etlainlnn f-oeUhi'ni wulioul the “sore of prolelarianUalion * 
imd on the basis of the village commune For a fuller exposition of the 
Narodnik theories, see aillde PeKy BourgeaU and ProUtanan SacialiRm 
m this volume— Fd Fng e(f 
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draft programme of tlie Socialist Revolutionary Party> in their 
atbtude towards the question of the development of capitalism 
m Russia, the question of the democratic character of our ^‘so 
ciety/’ and towards die question of the impoitance of a com 
plete victory of the peasant rebellion — all tliese illusiona ivill 
be mercilessly and finally blown to the winds by the revolubon 
It will give the various classes their first political baptism 
These classes wall emerge from the revolution with definite po 
litioal features and reveal themselves, not only in the pro 
grammes and in the tactical slogans of their ideologists, but 
also in the open political action of the masses 

Undoubtedly, revolution will teach us and will also teach 
the masses of the people But the question that Row confronts a 
fighting political party is whether we shall be able to teach any 
lessons to the revolution, whether we shall bo able to make use 
of our correct SoclaUDeraocratic doctrine, of our bond with the 
only consistently revolutlonaiy class, the proletariat, in order to 
put a proletaiian imprint on the revolution, m order to carry 
the revolution to real, decieive victory, in deeds and not in 
words, in order to paralyse the instability, hlilf heartedneas, and 
treachery of tlie democratic bourgeoisie 

We must direct all our efforts to die achievement of this 
aim And its achievement depends, on the one hand, on the cor 
reotness of our estimate Ih^ political position, on the correct 
ness of our tactical slogans and, on the otlier hand, on the ox 
tent to which these slogans are supported by real fighting forces 
of the masses of the workers All the usual, regular current 
work of all organisations and groups of o-ur Party, the work of 
' propaganda, agUabon and organisation, is dixected towards 
dtrengthenang and extending the ties with the masses This work 
13 always necessary and there can never be too much of 
It ui bme of revpluuon At such a Ume the working class 
Insbpctively rushes {nto open revolutionary abtion, and we 
must know how correctly to define the tasks df this action, 
and then to spread a knoyrledge and understanding of these 
tasks aa Widely as possible *We must not forget that the 
pessimism now prevailing about our ties with the masses 
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is very frequently a screen for bourgeois ideas on ithe role 
of the proletariat In the revolution ^ Undoubtedly, we still 
have a great deal to do to educate and organise the working 
class, but the crux of the matter now is iviliat is tlie main 
political centre of gravity of this work of education and organ 
isation? Is It the trade unions and legal societies, or the armed 
insurrection and the creation of a revolutionary army and a 
revolutionary government? Both serve to educate and organise 
the working class Both are necessary, of course But the whole 
question now, m the present revolution, ^'‘duces itself to the 
following what is the centre of gravity of the work of educat 
mg and organising the working class — die former or the latter'^ 

The issue of the revolution depends on whether tlie working 
class will play the part of au:aUaTy to the bourgeoisie which is 
po^serful in its onslaught against the autocracy, but impotent po 
litically^ or the part of leader of the people's irevolution The 
class conscious repreaentatives of the bourgeoisie are perfectly 
well aware of this That is precisely why Ostobozkdeniye is 
praising Akimovism,^ **Econoinisro'’ in Social Democracy, which 
is now placing the trade unions and the legal societies in the 
forefront That is why Mr Struve welcomes (Osvobozhdeniye, 
No 72) the trend of principles of Akimovism in the new 
Iskra That is why he comes down so heavily upon the hated 
revolutionary narrowness of the decisions of the Third Congress 
of the Russian Social Demooratic Labour Party 

It 13 particularly impottanit at the present time for Social 
Democracy to advance correct, tactical slogans in order to- guide 
the masses There is nothing more dangerous in time of revolu 
tion than underestimating die importance of tactical slogans that 
are consistent m principle Iskra, for instance, in No 104, 
passes virtually to the side of its opponents in the Social 
Democratic movement, and yet at the same tun© refers in dis 
paraging tones to the significance of slogans and taclioal deci 
slonfi which are in advance of die Umcs, whacli indicate die path 

^ Akimoviara, fiom the name of Akimov the nom tie plume of Makh 
novots, one of tho editors of Rabocheye Dyelo a leading exponent of 
opportuuidm and Fconomism — Ed Enfi cd 
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along whioh the movement is progresdJng, with many failui‘e^» 
cirors, etc ® On the other hand, the working out of conect tac 
tical decisions is of immense importance for the Party, which 
desires to lead the proletariat in the spirit of the consistent prni 
ciples of Marxism, and not merely to drag at the tall of events 
In the resolutions of tlie Third Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party and of the Conference of the section 
of ih^ Party^ that seceded, wo see the most precise, the most 
tJioughjt out, the most complete expressions of taatical views, not 
those casually expressed by individual publicists, but those ac 
cepted by the responsible irepresentativca of the Social Democratic 
proletariat Our Party stands in front of all the others, for it 
po&se»$ea a defimte programme, accepted by all It must set the 
example for all other parties also by strict adherence to its 
own tactical resolutions in contradistinction, to the opportunism 
of the democratic bourgeoisie of Oavobozhdeniye and the lev 
olutionary phrases of the Socialist Revolutionaries, ^\ho only 
during the irevolution suddenly bethought themselves of coining 
fonvaxd with a “draft** piogramme and of attending for the fiist 
tune to the question as to whether what they are witnessing is a 
bourgeois revolutian or not 

That is why we fcWnk that tbe^most urgent task that con 
fronts revo-lutlonaiy Social Democracy is caiefully to study the 
mctioal resoluliona of the Third Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Paity and of the Conference, to define whnt 
d^^vlatious have been made from tlie principles of Marxism aud 
to have a clear grasp of the concrete tasks that confront the 
bocial Deinomctic proletariat in a democratic revolution The 
present pamphlet is devoted to this task The verification of our 
tactics from the standpoint of the principles of Marxism and of 
ibe lessons of the revolution is also necessary for those who 

^Thc Third Congress of the Rueslan Social Dtimocratio Labour Pari> 
(held in London in May 1905) was att^^nded only by Bolaheviks while 
at the Geneva Conference held ftl the s&mo time only Mensheviks paitfclp 
aled In the prtseni pamphlet the ititter aro fre(|uuJilly referred to qb new 
because while continuing to publish hkra they deckied throuftli 
their then adherent Trotsky, that there is u gulf between tlic old und \Ur 
now /tfrrn (Author a note to tho 190ft cdhlou — Ed) 
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j bally de&iro lo prepare the ground for unity of lacUos as a 
foundation for the future, complete unification of the whole 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, and not to confine 
themselves to mere words of admonition 

July 1905 



I Ak Urgent Political Question 

The question that stands m the forefront aA the present time 
of revolution is that of the convocation of a constituent osaem 
bly Opinions diffei os to how this question is to be solved 
Three political tendencies are to be observed The tsar’s govern 
menl admits the necessity of assembling rcpreBenjla1;iYes of the 
people, but under no circurastances does dt desire this assembly 
to be a national and constituent assembly It aeems willing to 
ogice, if we are to behave the newspaper reports of the work 
of the Bulygin Comniisaion, to an advisory assembly,* to be 
elected, without freedom to carry on agitation and under an 
electoral eya^em based on a high property qualification or on a 
narrow class system The revolutionary proletariat, in so fai as 
it is guided by Social Democracy, demands the complete tians 
for of power to the constituent assembly, and for this purpose 
strives to obtain not only universal suffrage and complete free 
dom to conduct agitation, but also the immediate oveithiow of 
the tsanst government and its replacement by a provisional rev 
oluUonary government Finally, the liberal bourgeoisie, express 
ing lU wishes through the leaders of the so called '^Conatitu 
tional Demooratio Party,^’ does not demand the overthrow of 
the tearlat government, nor does it advance the slogan of a pro 
Mslonal government, or Insist on real guarantees that the oloc 
tiDjis will be free and fair, that the assembly of represent 
atives shall really be a national assembly and leally a consUtu 
ent assembly As a matter of fact, the liberal bourgeoisie, which 
represents the only serious social support of Uie Osvohozhde 
Rtye group, is striving to bring about as peaceful a compromise 
aa possible between the tsar and the revolutionary people, a 
compromise, moreover, that would give the maximum of power 
lo tho bourgeoisie and the minimum to fhe revolutipnary 
pepple, th^ proletariat and the peasant rv 
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Such IS the political situation at the present time Such ate the 
(three mam political tendencies, corresponding to the three maan 
social forces of contemporary Russia On more than one occa 
Sion we have shown (m Proletary ^ Nos 3^ 4, 5) how the Os 
vobozhdemye ists cover up their half hearted, or, to express our 
eelves more directly and smijily, their treacherous, policy to 
Uards the revolution by sham democratic phrases Let us now 
consider how the Social Democrats estimate the tasks of the mo 
ment. The two resolutions passed quite recently by the Third 
Congress of die Russian Social Democratic Labour Party and 
the “Conference*’ of the seceded section of the Party provide 
excellent material for this purpose The question as to which of 
these resolutions more correctly appraises the political situa 
tion and more correctly dehnes the tactics of the revolutionary 
proletanat as of immense importance, and every Social Demo 
crat who is anxious to fulfil his duties as a propagandist, 
agitator and organiser intelligently must study this question 
very oarofullv and lea^e all ixtolevant matters entirely aside 
By Party tactics we mean the political beliaviour of the 
Party, or the character, tendency or methods of its political 
activity Tactioal resolutions are adopted by Party congresses 
for the purpose of determining exactly what the political behav 
lour of the Party as a whole should be m regard to new tasks, 
or an regard to a new political situation The revolution that 
has started in Russia has created precisely such a new situation, 
le, a complete, decisive and open rupture betiyreen the over 
whelming majonty of /the preople and the tsarist government 
The new question is what practical methods am to be adopted 
to convene a genuinely national and genuinely constituent assem 
bly (the question of such am assembly was settled by Social 
Democracy m theory long ago, before any other party, in its 
Party programme) If the people have parted company with the 
government, *nd the masses have realised the necessity of set 
' ting up a new order, then the party which made it its object to 
overthrow the government is of neoessaty forced to consider 
what It la tb put in place of the old government about to bo 
overthrown A new question anses about the provisional rev 
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ijlutiunary government In order to give a complete answer to 
this question the party of tlie conscious proletariat must 

make clear 1) the :ngnLfitantt of a piovisional revolutionary 
goiernment m the present revolution and in the ^tiuggle waged 
by the pioletanat in general, 2) its atiitiule to the provisional 
revolulionaiy government, 3) the precise conditions on whidi 
Social Democracy will join this government, 4) the conditions 
of pressure to be brought to bear on this government from 
below, i e , in the event of the Social Democrats not participat 
iiig in It Only after all these questions are cleared up, will 
the political behaviour of the Party in this connection be one 
of tprmciple, definite and firm 

Let US now CDnsidoT Viow line Tcso^ution oi the TLhnd Con 
giess of the Russian Social Demociatic Labour Party answers 
these questions The following is the full text of the resolution 


RESOLU^O^ ON THE PnoMSIONAf ReN OLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 
^^Taklng Into consideration, 

1) That both the immediate interests of the prolctaiiat ahd the inter 
eats of its struggle for the final nims of socialism demand the widest pos 
fiible moasiire of political freedom and, consequently, that the nutooiatic 
form of government be replaced by a democratic republic, 

2) That the setting up of a democratic republic in Russia is possible 
only as a result of a victorious uprising of the people, whose organ of 
government will bo the provisional revolutionary govfrnmenl tbo onl> 
body capable of securing complete freedom for electoral agitation and of 
convening, on the basis of universal, equal, direct euffrage and secret bal 
lot, a constituent assembly that will really express tlic will of the people, 

That under the present social and economic order this democratic 
revolution lu Russia will not vveaken, but stienglhen, tho domination of 
the bourgeoisie, which will inevitably, at o coilaln moment, by aU mannei 
of moans, slrlve to filch from the Russian proletariat ns many of tho gaius 
of the revolutionary period as possible, 

'The Third Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Parly 
iGsoIvcB tbati 

**a) it is neceswiiy to make the working class understand con 
oreloly the most probable course of the revolution and tim nccessilv 
of the appearance ut a certain moment of a provisional rovolutionar> 
government, from whom the proletariat will demand the satisfaction 
of all the immediate political and economic domanda contained in our 
programme (tho minimum programme) , 

”b) subject to the relation of forces, and other factoiT? which can 
not he exactly determined beforehand, representatives of our Party 
may partloipala in the provisional revolutionarj government for the 
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purpose of ruthlessly combating all counterrevolutionary attempts oinj 
uf defending the independent interests of the working class 

“o) a necessary conditiuu fov such parUcipation is that the Pciily 
shall maintain slnct control o\er Its representatives and that the in 
dependence of Social Democracj, which is striving for a complete eo 
cialist revolution and therefore is irreconcilably hostile to all the hour 
geoia parties, shall be strictly maintained » 

‘d) irrespecti\e of whether the participation of Social Democraev 
m the provisional revolutionary government will pro\e ipoesiblo or not 
it is necessary to piopagate among the broadest possible strata of the 
proletariat the necessity of permanent pressure being brought to bear 
upon tlie provisional government by tho armed proletariat, led by 
Social Democracy, for the pUTIpo^e of defending consolidating and 
extending the gains of the revolution 



n What Does the Resolution of the Third Congress of 
THE Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 
ON THE Provisional Revolutionary 
Government Teach Us^ 

The j-esolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, m is seen from its title, wholly and 
exclmively deals with the question of the provisional revolution 
ary government Hence, it includes tlie question as to whether 
Social Democrats may participate m a provisional revolutionary 
government On tlie other hand, it deals only with the provi 
sional xevolutionaiy government and with nothing else, conae 
quently, it does not include, for example, the question of the 
“conquest of power” in general, etc Did the Congress act prop 
erly in eUrainating thiB and similar questions? Undoubtedly jt 
was nght in doing so, because the present political situation of 
Russia does not .raise such questions as immediate issues On the 
contrary, the issue raised by the whole of the people at the 
present Riua is the overtlirow of autocracy and the convocation 
of a constituent assembly Party congresses must take up and 
decide asaues which are of serious political importance because 
of the conditions prevailing at the time and because of the ob 
^ective course of social development and not those questions 
which in seaaon or out of season are itouohed upon by this or 
that publicist 

What 18 the significance of the provisional revolutionary gov 
^ment m the piesent revolution, and in the general struggle 
of the proletariat? The resolution of the Congress explains this 
by pointing out from the outset the necessity of tlie “widest pos 
slble ^measure of political liberty,” both from the standpoint of 
the immediate interests of the proletariat and from the atandpoinit 
of the “final aims of sooiAlism ” And full political liberty re 
quires that the tsarist automacy be replaced by a demobratio 
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iepiib)ic> as is already recognised by our Parly programme It 
necessary to stress the slogan of a democratic republic an the 
lesolution o-f the Congress both from the point of view of logic 
and of principles, for the proletariat, being the foremost cliam 
pion of democracy, is stnving precisely for complete freedom 
Moreover it w all the more neoeeeary to stre&a this at the pres 
ent time because precisely at this moment the monarchists, the 
80 *oaUed “Constitutional Democratic,” or Osvobozhdeniye Party 
in this country, is coming out under the flag of “democracy ” In 
order to set up a republic, an assembly of people’s repiesent 
atives 10 absolutely necessary Moreover, such an assembh 
must necessaiuly be a national (on the basis of umvemal, equal 
and diTieot suffrage and secret ballot) and constituent assemblv 
This too IS recognised in the resolution of the Congress, further 
on But the {resolution ‘does not confine itself to this In order 
to set up a new order “that will really express die will of llie 
lieople” it 18 not enough to call the elected assembly a con 
fiUtuent assembly That assembly must have power and force to 
“constitute” Taking -this auto consideration, the resolution of 
the Congress does not confine itself to the formal slogan of a 
“constituent assembly,” but adds the material conditions which 
alone will enable that assembly to fulfil its tasks The state- 
ment of the conditions which will enable an assembly which is 
a conMituem assembly in name to become a constituent aaeem 
bly in fact as urgently necessary, for, as we have pomted out 
more than once, the liberal bo-urgeoisie, as represented by the 
Ccnstitutional Monarchist Party, is deliberately distorting the 
slogan of a national constituent assembly and reducing it to an 
empty phrase 

The resolution of the Congress states that only a piovisiona! 
1 evolutional y govornmout can secure full freedom for the 
election campaign and ccwiiveno an assembly that will really ex 
press itbe will of the people, moreover, an assembly that will be 
the organ of a victorious people’s uprising Is this postulate cor 
reel? Those who taka at into their heada to refute it will l^avc 
to assetTt that the tsanst government will not side with the reac 
iLon, Uiat It 10 capable of being neutral during 'hie elections, Hint 
4 Lon^n \\\ 
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jt will flee to It that the wll of the people as leally expressed^ 
Such assertions are so absurd that no one would venture to ad 
vance them openly, but it is precisely the adherents of Osvo 
bozhdeniye who are secretly smuggling them into our raida^ un 
der the cover of a liberal flag The constituent assembly must bp 
convened by someone someone must guarantee tbe freedom and 
fairness of the elections, someone must invest such an assembly 
with full powei and force Only a revolutionary government, 
which Is the organ of the uprising, can an all sincerity desire 
this and be capable of doing everything to achieve this The 
tsanst government will inevitably oppose it A liberal govern 
ment which comes to terms with the tsar, and which does not 
rely entirely on the people’s uprising, cannot sincerely desire 
tills and could not achieve it even if it desired it most smcerely 
Therefore, the resolution of the Congress gives the only cor 
rect and entirely consistent democratic slogan 

However, the evaluation of the importance of the provisional 
revolutionary government would be incomplete and erroneous 
if die class nature of the democratic revolution were lost sig^it 
of The resolution therefore adds that the revolution will streng 
then the domination of tlie bourgeoisie Thia is inevitable under 
the present, le, capitalist, social and economic system And the 
lesult of the strengthening of the domination of the bourgeoisie 
over the proletanat after it has secured some pobtical liberty, 
however slight, must inevitably be a desperate struggle for 
power between them, must lead to desperate attempts on the 
part of the bourgeoisie ‘*to filch from the proletariat the gams 
of tlie revolutionary period ” The proletariat which is fighting 
for democracy in front and at the head of all must therefore be 
ever mindful of the new antagonisms and the new struggles 
which are inherent in bourgeois democracy 

Thus, the part of the resolution which we have just reviewed 
fully appreciates the importance of the provisional revolution 
ary government in connection with the struggle for freedom 
and for the republic, in connection with the constituent assem 
bly and m connection ’with the democratic revolution, winch 
qleaiTfl the ground for a new class struggle 
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llie next question is* whal should be the attitude of the pio 
letanat in general towards the proMsional revolutionary govern 
ment^ The Congress resolution answers this first of all by 
directly advising the Party to spiead among the working class 
the conviction that a provisional revolutionary government is 
necessary The working class must perceive tins necessity While 
the “democratic” bourgeoisie leaves the question of the over 
llirow of the tsarist government in tlie shade, we must push it 
to the fore and insist on the necessity of a provisional revolu 
Uonary government More than that, we must outline a pro 
gramme of action of such a government, which should conform 
to the objeclwe conditions of the hisloiic period we are living 
in and to the alma of proletarian democracy This programme 
18 the entire rainiinum programme^ of our Party, the programme 
of the immediate political and economic reforms which, on the 
one hand, are quite attainable in the existing social and eco 
nomio relationships and, on the othei hand, are necessary in 
order to be able to take the next step fonvard In the direction 
of aohieving socialism 

The resolution thus fully explains the nature and the aims 
of the provisional revolutionary government By its origin and 
fundamental nature such a government must be the organ of 
the peopled rebellion Its formal purpose must be to serve as 
an instrument for the convocation of a national constituent as 
sembly Its activities must be directed towaids the achievement 
of the minimum programme of proletanan democracy* which is 
the only programme capable of sixjunng the protection of tlie 
interests of the people which has nsen against the autocracy 
It might be argued that the provisional government, owing 
to the fact that it is provisional, could not carry out a positive 
programme which had not yet received the approval of the 
whole of the people Such an argument would be sheer sophistry, 
such as IS advanced by reactionaries and “autocratists To ab- 
stain from carrying out a positive programme is tantamount to tol 
eratlng the existence of the feudal oreglme of the putnd autocracy 
Only a govermment of traitors to the cause of the revolution 

note to page 80— Fr/ 
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could tolerate auch a regime, and certainly not a goa^eniment 
which la the organ of die people’s rebellion It would be mock 
cry for anyone to propose that we should ref i am from exercia 
ing fieedom of assembly pending the confirmation of such free 
dom by the constituent assembly, on the plea that the constitu 
ent assembly might not confirm freedom of assembly! Sira 
ilarly, it would be mockery to object to the immediate carrying 
out of the munmum p»rogra(mme by the provisional revolu 
tioiiary government 

Iinally, we wisli to say that by making It the task of the 
provisional revolutionary government to achieve the minimum 
programme, the resolution lliereby eliramales the absurd, fioim 
anarchist ideas that the maximum programme, the conquest of 
power for a socialist revolution, can be immediately achieved * 
The present degree cf economic development of Russia (an 
objective condition) and the degree of class consciousness and 
organisation of tlio broad masses of the proletariat (a aubjec 
tive condition indissolubly connected with the objective condi 
tion) make the immediate, complete emancipation of tlie work 
ing class ampossuble Only the most ignorant people can ignore 
the bourgeois character of the present democratic revolution, 
only the most naive optimists can forget how little as yet the 
masses of the workers are informed of the aims of socialism 
and of the nietliods of achieving at And wo are all convinced 
that the emancipation of the workers can only be brought about 
by ithe workers themselves, a aociabst revolution as out of the 
question unless the masses become claes conscious, organ 
ned educated by opaw cUsa struggle against Jbc en 
tire bourgeoisie In answer to the anarchist <d)jections to the effect 
that we are delaying the sociaHst revolution, we shall say we 
are not delaymg it, but are taking the first step in Its direction, 
uemg the only means that are possible along the only rij^t path, 
namely, the path of a democratic republic^ Whoever wants to 
approach aociahsm by another path, other than political demo 
cracy, will inevitably arrive at absurd and reactionary cpnclu 
sionfi an the economic apd in the political sense If any workers 
^Seo note to page 24— 
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ask us at ai^y given moment why not carry out our maximum 
programme^ we would onawer by pointing out how much the 
masses of the democratically disposed people are still ignorant 
of ■sociallam, how much claas antagonisms are still undeveloped, 
how much the proletarians are still unorganised Organise 
hundreds of thousands of workers all over Russia, enhst the 
sympathy of milUona for our programme^ Try to do this with 
out confining youreolvos to high sounding hut hollow anarchist 
phrases You will see at onoe that m orde^ to achieve this 
organisation, in order to spread socialist enlightenment, we must 
have democratic reforms on the widest possible scale 

Let us proceed further Having explained the significance of 
the provisional revolutionary government and the altitude of 
tlie proletariat towards at, the following question arise** would 
we be right m participating an it (aoUon from above; and, if 
so, under what conditional What should be our action from 
below? The reooluUon supplies precise answers to both the^^o 
questions It definitely declares that in principle, it is ng/ti for 
Social -Democracy to participate m the provisional revolutionary 
government (during the epoch of a democratic revolution, an 
epoch of struggle for the republic) By this declaration we 
irrevocably dissociate ourselves from the aaiarchists who, in 
point of principle, answer this question in the negative, and 
also from the khwsUHs among the ScM^ml Democrats (such as 
Martynov and the new Iskra isi&) wlio tried to frighten us with* 
the prospect of a situation in which it Jnfght piove necessaiy 
for U9 to take part in such a government* By this declaration 
ihe Third Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party irrevocably rejected tlie idea expressed by the new hkra 
tliat the participaition of Social Democrats m the provisional 
revolutionary government is a vanoly of Millerandism, that it js 
inadmissible m principle, because it thus gives its sanction to 
the bourgeois regime, etc. 

But the quesUom of whether it is admissible or not in pnn 
ciple does not, of course, solve the question of piactical ex 

*^See HTlicl© Social Ucimcracy and the Proihwaal Rciolniionnw Poi 
i*rnmenl in this volume — Ed 
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pediency Under what conditions is tMs new form of struggle — 
the struggle “from above” as recognised by the Coiigres'^ of the 
Party — expedient? It goes without sajing that at the present 
time It IS impoaalble to speak of concrete conditions, such as 
relation of forces, etc, and the resolution, naturally, does not 
define these conditions in advance No sensible person would 
venture at the present time to prophesy anything on this subject 
What we can and must do is to determine the nature and aim 
of our participation This is precisely what is done in the reso 
lution, which pomts out two aims of our participation 1) to 
luthlessly combat counterrevolutionary attempts, and 2) to dc 
fend tlie independent mtcrests of the working class At a time 
when the libera J bourgeoisie is beginning to talk eagerly about 
the psychology of reaction (see Mr Struve’s most edifying “Open 
Letter”* in OavobozAdentye, No 72), and is trying to frighten tlio 
people and to urge it to yield to the autocracy — at such n 
time It is particularly appropriate for the party of the prole 
tariat to call attention to the task of wagmg a real war against 
counter revolution, In the final analysis, force alone can settle 
the great problems of political liberty and class struggle, and 
It is our business to prepare and oigani&e this force and to use 
It actively, not only for defensive pui poses, but also for the pur 
pose of attack The long reign of political reaction in Kurope, 
which has lasted almost unmlertuptedly since the days of \\\f^ 
*PaTis Commuhe, has too gieatly accustomed us to the Idea 
that action can only proceed ‘‘from below,” has accustomed us 
to seeing only defensive struggles Thme can he iiO doubt that we 
have now entered a new epoch a period of political upheavals 
and i evolutions has been usliered in In a period such as Russia 
IS passmg through at the present time, we cannot limit ourselves 
to the old set formulas It is necessary to propagate the idea of 
action from above, to prepare for die most energetic, offensive 
actions, to study tlie conditions and forms of these actions The 
Congress i‘esQlution lays special emphasis on tWo of these con 
ditions one refers to the formal side of the participation of 
— Social Democracy in the provisional revolutionary government 
(strict control of the Paity over Us reprcsenlatives), the other-' 
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Us tl\e very nature of such parlicipalion (never for an inslanl 
lo lose sight of the aim of bringing about a complete socialist 
iciolution) 

Having tluis explained from all aspects the policy of llic 
Party in action “from obove*^ — this new, hitherto almost im 
precedented method of struggle — the resolution then provides 
for the case when we shall not be able to act ‘ fiom above 
We must exercise preasure on the provisional revolutionary gov 
eminent from below in any case In order to be able lo exeroiso 
this pressure from below, the proletariat must be armed — for m 
a revolutionary situation things develop very quickly to the stage 
of open civil war — and must be led by Social Democracy The 
object of its armed pressure is that of ‘‘defending, consolidating 
and extending the gams of the revolution,’* i e , those gams which 
from the standpoint of proletarian interests must consist of the 
achievement of the whole of our immmum programme 

This brings our brief anal) sis of the resolnUon of the Thud 
Congress on the provisional revolutionary goi eminent lo a 
close The reader will see that this resolution explains the im 
portance of this new question, the altitude of the party of the 
proletariat tow aids it, and the pohey of the Parly both in and 
out of the provisional revolutionary government 

us now con<^ider the corresponding resolution of the 
“Conference ” 



Ill WuAT IS A “DlcISIVL ViCTOKY 01 TUfc. REVOLUTION 
Over Tsarism”? 

The resolution of tho ‘‘Conforenoe” deals 'vvitli the question 
‘TAe Conquest of Power and Participaiion. m the Provisional 
Government ” ^ As we have pointed out already, there is a latent 
confusion in the very manner in which the question is put On 
tlie one hand the questiotn k presented tn a narrow sense, it 
deals only with our participation tn the provisional government 
and not with the taska of the Patty in regard to the proviaional 
revolutionary govornment in general On the other hand, two 
lotally heterogeneous' questions are mixed up, v\z , the question 
of our participation in one of the stages of the democratic revo 
lution and the question of the socialist revolution Indeed, the 
‘^conquest of power’^ iby Social Democracy is precisely the social 
ist revolution, and it cannot be anything else if we use these 
words m their direct and usually accepted acmee If, however, we 
understand these words ito mean the conquest of power, not for a 
socialist, but for a democratic revolution^ then, of course, there 
la no sense in talking about participation in the provisional 
revolutionary government and the “conquest of power” in gen 
oral Obviously our “Conference rsts” were not clear in tlieir 
own minds as to what they should talk about about the demo 
cratic revolution or about the socialist revolution Those who 
have followed th® literature on this question know that it was 
^omrade Martynov, in his famous Two Dictatorships^ who start 
cd this muddle the new /^fcraists are very reluctant to recall 
the manner m wlncli this question was presented (before Jan 
uary 22 [9]) in tliat model khvosUst work However tlicre can 

^TI)o full text of tills rcaolutlon con be rcconetnictod by the reader 
from the quotations given on pp 400, 403, 407, 431 and 433 of the present 
pnmphloL (Authors note to the 190iB edition C/ pp 57, 63 69 92 and 
96 in this volume — Ed Eng cd 
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be no doubt tlial it exercised ideological influence on the Con 
fcrence 

But let us leave Uie title of tlie resolution Ils conlenls rt^cal 
nnstakea incomparably more profound and 5cnou’» Here is the 
first part 

“A decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism may ho marked either 
by the setting up of a provisional government which emerges from n 
victorious peoples uprising or by the revolutionary initiative of this or 
that representative institution, which under the immediate pressure of the 
revolutionary people decides to set up a national constituent assembly 

Thu5, we are told that a dcci&ivo victory of the revolution 
over taaiism may be achieved by a victorious upiising, and — 
a decision of a representative institution to establish a constllu 
ejit assembly 1 Whatever does this mean"^ A decisive viclory may 
be marked by a ‘Mecision” to set up a constituent asty^mbly'^^ 
And such a “victory” is put side by side with the estabh"^hmenl 
of a provisional go\emmont “which emerges from the viclorious 
people’s uprising”!! The Conference failed to notice that a 
xictonous people’s uprising and the netting up of a provisional 
government; would signify the victory of the revolution iri deeds 
uhereas a “decision” to set up a constituent assembly would 
signify a victory of the revolution in words only 

The Conference of -the Menelievik new Iskra ista committed 
the ^amo error that the liberals of Osvobozhdeniye arc con 
fltantly committing The Osvobozhdeniye ista are prattling about 
a “constituent” assembly and they bashfully close their eyes to 
the fact that poiver and force remain in tlie hands of the tsar 
They forget that in order to “constitute” one must possess the 
force to do so The Conference also forgot that the “decision” of 
any sort of representaUvea whatsoever does not by a long wa> 
mean tiiat the decision i« carried out The Conference also forgot 
that so long as power remains in the hand^ of the tsai, all dccl 
flions passed by any sort of representatives will remain empty and 
miserable prattle^ as was the case with the “decisions” of Uie 
Frankfort Parhameiib famous in the history of the German 
Revolution of 1848 * Marx» the representative of the revolu 
tionary proletanat^in his Die Wctfc Rheinische ZeUung, castigated 
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ihe I’ranlcfoit liberal Osvobozhdeniye with merciless sar 
casm prceisely because they uttered fine words, adopted all sorts 
of democratic ‘Mecisions,*^ “constituted” all kinds of liberties, 
Hihile an reality they left power in the hands of tlie king and 
failed to organise an aimed struggle against the armed forces 
at the disposal of the king And while the Frankfort Osvobozh 
doniye ists were prattling — the king bided his time, consolidated 
his military forces, and the counter revolution, relying on real 
force, utterly routed the democrats with all their beautiful 
‘MemsioriB ” 

Tlie Conference put on a par with a decisive victory the 
very thing tliat lacks the essential condition of victory How is 
the fact tliat Social Democrats who recognise the republican 
programme of our Party committed that error to be explained^ 
In order to understand this strange phenomenon we must turn 
to the resolution of the Tlnrd Congress on the seceded section 
of the Party* 

*Thi 8 rends as follows*! “The Congress declares that alnco the time 
of ihe Parlv *8 fight against Cconomism certain trends have survived in 
the Party which, in vunoua degrees and respects, are akin to Economism 
and wliich betray a common tendency to belittle the Importance of the 
dement of consciousness in the proletarian atrugglc, and to subordinate 
it to the element of spontaneity On questions of organisation thb re 
piosentatlves of these tendencies pul fonvnrd, in lheor>, tits pTlnclplo of 
01 ganisa lion process which is out of harmony with methodlcel Party 
work, while in piactlco they deviate from Party discipline in very many 
cases and in other cases they preach the wide application of the elective 
princl]de to the least educated section of the Party without taking 
mlo considorallon the objccdie conditions of Russian life and so strivi* 
to mdermine the only principle of Party ties that la now applicable In 
tactical questions these trends manifeet themselvftB in a tendency to nar 
row the scope of Parly work, declaring their opposition to the Party 
adopting completely iiidopendont tactics towards the liberal bourgeois 
parties and denying that it was possiblo and desirable for the Party to 
assume tho role of organiser in tlie people’s uprising and by opposing the 
participation of our Party In a provisional democratic revolutionary 60>ern 
ment under any conditions whatsoever 

' The Con§p:ess iavliea all Party members to conduct an ideological 
struggle everywhere against such partial deviations from tho principles of 
revolutionary Social Democracy, at the same time It la of the Opinion 
that persons who share such views to a more or leas extent may participate 
ip pQity organisations provided they recognise Party congrosses and Uie 
Party yules and Wholly submit to Party diaclnline ’ (Authors note to the 

190a edition , 
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Tina resolution refers to the fact that vanous tendencies 
^ akin to Econornism'* have survived in our Party Our ‘‘Con 
ference iats** (it is not for nothing that they are under the ideo 
logical guidance of Martynov) talk of the revolution in exactly 
the same way as the Economists talked of the political struggle 
or tlie eight hour day The Economists at once resorted to the 
“stages theory” 1) struggle for rights, 2) political agitation, 
^0 political struggle, or, 1) a ten hour day, 2) a nine hour 
day, 3) an eight hour day The results of this “tactics process” 

IB sulBciently well known to all Now we are in\ited to divide 
the revolution itself into distinct stages 1) the taar convenes a 
representative institution, 2) this representative institution “de 
cides” under the pressure of the “people” to set up a constituent 
assembly^ 3) the Mensheviks have not yet agreed among 
tlieniselvqa as to the third stage, they have forgotten that the 
revolutionary pressure of the people will encounter the counter 
revolutionary pressure of isorism and that, therefore, either such 
a “decision” will remain unfulfilled or else the matter will be 
settled after ell by the victory or die defeat of the people’s up 

rising The resolution of the Conference is exactly as if the 

Economists were to argue as folloiss a decisive victory of the 
workers may be marked either by ihe revolutionary introduction 
of the eight hour iday ox by the grant of a ten hour day and 

the “decision” to pass on to a nine hour da) The tv o 

arguments are exactly alike 

Perhaps someone will eay that die authors of the resolution 
did not mean to place the victory of die uprising on a par with 
ihe “decision” of a representative institution convened fay the 
tsar, that they only wanted to provide for Party tactics in 
cither case lo this our answer would be 1) the text of tlie 
resolution directly and unambiguously describes the decision 
of a lepxeefentetive institution as “a decisive iictory of the revo 
hition over tsarism ” Perhaps this is the result of careless word 
Ing, perliaps it could be corrected after consulting the minutes, 
but, 80 long as it is not corrected, there can only be one mean 
ing in the present wording, and tins meaning is entirely in 
keeping with the line of reasoning of Osvobozhderu}e^ 2) the 
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OsvoboJidemyG line of roa&oniiig into which the authora of llie 
resolution have fallen comes o-ut in incomparably greater relief 
in other literary productions of the new /aAraista For in stance, 
the organ of the Tiflis Committee, Social^ emocrat (in the 
Georgian language, praised by Ishra in No 100), in the article 
‘‘The Zerasky Sober' and Our Tactics, ‘‘ goes so far as to say 
that the “tactics’’ “which make the Zemsky Sobor the centre 
of our activities” (about the convocation of whioh, we may add, 
nothing defmitte is known!) “arc more advantageous for iw*’ 
than the ‘Hactios” of an armed uprising and of the setting up 
of a provisional revolutionary government * We shall refer to 
this article again further on 3)' No objection can be^ made to a 
preliminary discussion of what tactics the Party should adopt, 
either m the event of a victory of Uie revolution or in the event 
of its defeat, either in the event of a successful uprising, or in 
the event of the uprising failing to flare up into a serious force 
Perh&pa the taanst government may succeed in convening a rc 
presentative assembly for the purpose of coming to terms with 
the liberal bourgeoisie — ^the resolution of the Third Congress pro 
vides for that by directly referring to “hypocritical policy>” 
“pseudo democracy,” “grotesque forms of people’s represenla 
tion similar to the so called Zemsky Sobor ” ® But the point is 

National Assembly — an assembly of notables, an advisory body 
convened from time to time by the tsars In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
cenlnneft Before 1905, this term -was vaguely used to cover any kind 
of national assembly — Ed Eng ed 

^The following is the text of this resolution on tbo altitude to the 
tactics of the government on the eve of a revolution 

‘Tnhing into consideration that the government for the purpose of self 
preservation dunng the present revolutionary period, while intensifying the 
usual repressions dbected mainly against the class conscious elements of 
the proletariat, at the same lime 1) tnes by means of concessions and 
promises of reforms politically to corrupt the working class and therob) 
dhert it from tbo revolutionary struggle, 2) for the same purpose clothes 
Its hypocritical policy of conceaslons in a pseudo^democratic cloak, begin 
iiing with invltatlopB to tho workers to elect their representatives to com 
missions and conferences and ending with creating grotesque forme of 
peotpie’s representation, similar to the so called Zemsky Sobor, 3) or 
gsnisea the sooalled Black Hundreds and rouses against the revolution 
generally all the reactionary and ignorant olemonts of the people, or those 
blinded by raciafl or religious hatred 

“The Third Congress resolves to cqH on all Party organisations, 
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that this ifl not the resolirlion on the provisional revolutionary 
government, for it has notlniig to do with the provisional rc\o 
lutionary government This case puls the problem of the upns 
ing, and of the setting up of a provisional revolutionary gov 
omment, somewhat m the background, it modifies this problem, 
etc The point; is not ivhether all kinds of combinations are pos 
Bible, whether there 'will be victory or defeat, whether events 
pursue a straight path or circuitous paths, the point is that a 
Sooial^Democrat must not confuse the minds of the workers in re 
gard to the true revolutionary path, that he must not, like Osto 
bozhdeniyey describe as a decisive victory that which lacks the 
fundamental condition of victory We may not even obtain the 
cightihoui day at one stroke, but only after following a long cir 
cuitous path, but what would you say of a man who describes 
such impotence, such weakness of the proletariat as prevents it 
from counteracting the delays, haggling, treachery and reaction, 
as a victory far the -workers^ It is possible that the Russian 
revolution will resuilt in a “constitutional abortion,’’ as iras 
once stated in Vperyod,^ but can tins justify a Social Democrat, 

‘*a) While exposing the reactionary purpose of the governments con 
cessiotiB to emphasise by propaganda and agitation firstly, the fact that 
these concessions were forced on the government and, secondly that it is 
obsobtely impossible for the autocracy to grant teforma satisfactory to the 
proletariat, 

*‘b) While taking advantage of the election campaign, to explain to the 
workers the real meaning of the governments measures and to prove the 
necessity for the proletariat having the constituent aasembly convened in 
a revolutionary way on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage 
and secret ballot 

*'c) To organJeo the proletariat for the immediate achiovemont by 
revolutionary means of the eight hour day and of other urgent demands 

of the working class t>i i 

*‘d) To organise armed resistance to the actions of the Black 
cl reds and generally of all xeactionory elements led by the government 
(Author’s note to the 1900 edition — Ed) 

iTho Geneva newspaper Vperyod began to appear in January 1905 
as the organ of the Bolshevik section of the Party Eighteen l^es 
appeared from January to May After May, by virtue of the decision 
of the Tliird Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Proletary was issued in place of Vperyod aa the central prgan fbe 
RSDLP (This Congress took place in London in May the Men 
shoviks did not appear, and organised their own Conference in Geneva ) 
(Authors note to the 1908 edition ) 
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on tHe eve of a decisive struggle, in calling this abortion a ‘'do 
cisive victory over tsarism**? If at coones to the worst, we may 
not get a republic, and even the constitution we get will be 
a mere phantom, la Shipov,” * but would it be pardonable 
for a Social Democrat to gloss over our republican slogan? 

It 18 Due, the new IskraMn have not yet gone so far as to 
gloss It ovei But the resolution in which they have simply 
jopgotten to mention a word about the republic illustrates very 
clearly to what extent they have become divorced from the revo 
lubionary spirit, to what eirtent lifeless moralising has blinded 
them to the burning problems of the moment I It is incredible, 
but it 19 a fact All the slogans of Social Democracy have been 
endorsed, repeated, explained and worked out in detail in tlie 
various resolutions of the Conference, even the election of shop 
stewards and delegates by the workers has not been forgotten — 
but in a resolution on the provisional revolutionary government 
they forgot to mention the republic To talk of a ‘Victory” of 
the peopled uprising, of the establishment of a provisional gov 
ernment, and not to indicate what relation these “steps” and acts 
liave to winning the anepublic— means WJUing a resolution not 
for the guidance of the proletarian struggle, but for the purpose 
of hobbling along at the tail of the proletarian movement 

To suin up the first part of the resolution 1) has not at 
all explained the significance of the provisional revolutionary 
government from the standpoint of the struggle for a republic 
and the guarantees for a genuinely national and genuinely con 
shtuent assembly, 2) has $imply confused the democrado con 
sciousness of the proletanat by placing a state of affairs In 
which the fundamental condition of a real victory is lacking 
on a par with the decisive Victory of the revolution over tsarism 



IV The Liquidation of the Monarchist System and 
THE Republic 

I FT ua paas on to the i\ext pail of the reftolution 

'In either case such victory 'will inaugurate n new phase iti the re\olu 
tionaxy epoch 

"The task which is spontaneously set before this new phase by tiie 
objective conditions of social development ie the final liquidotion of the 
whole estate monarchist regime^ to be carried out in the process of u 
mutual struggle among the elements of politically emancipated bourgeois 
society for the reabsotion of their social interests and for the immediste 
possession of power 

^Therefore tlio provisionol government that would uilderlake to carry 
out the tasks of this revolution which by its historical nature la a hour 
gcoia revolution, would not only have to push revolutionary development 
further forward In regulating the mutual struggle of the conflicting classes 
of the emancipated nation, but also to fight against those of its factors 
which threaten the foundations of the capitalist regime * 

Thia part represents an independent section of the reaolulion 
Let us examine it The root idea underlying the above quoted 
aiguments coincides with that stated in the third clause of 
the Congress resolution But in comparing*" diese parts of the 
two resolutions, the following radical difference becomes at once 
apparent. The Congress resolution describes the social and 
economic basis of the revolution m a few words, conCeh 
trates its attention on the sharply defined struggle of cla^iaea for 
definite gams and places the militant tasks of die proletariat 
in the forefront The resolution of the Conference describes the 
social and economic basis of the revolution in a long winded 
nebulous and involved way, very vaguely mentions the struggle 
for definiic gains, oncl leaves die militant tasks of the ptole 
lariat altogether in the shades The resolution of the Conference 
speaks of the liquidation of the old regime in the process of 
a mutual struggle among the vanouB elements of society The 
Congresa resolution states that we, the party of the proletariat, 
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mu&t carry out this liquidation, that real liquidation can be 
brought about only by Uie establiahmont of a democratic repub 
lie, that we must wvn such a republic, that wo will figlit for it 
and for complete liberty, not only against fthe autocracy, byt 
also against the bourgeoisie, if U atteniptb (as it is bound to 
do) to filch our gains from us The Congress resolution calls on 
a definite class to wage a struggle for a precisely defined, im 
mediate aim The resolution of the Conference, however, dis 
courses on the mutual struggle of various forces One resolu 
tion expresses the psychology of aotive stiuggle, the otlier ex 
presses that of passive can temp latiooi, one breathes the call 
tor lively activity, the other la full of hf-eless moralisiug Both 
resolutions state that the present revolution la only our first 
step, wtioli will be followed by another, but one resolution 
draws tlierefrom the cooicloision that we must for tliat reason 
gf^t over this first step as quickly as possible, leave it behind, 
win the republic, mercilessly crush counter-trevolulicwi and pre 
pare the ground for the second step The other lesolutian, on 
the other hand, oozes out, so to speak, in verbose descriptions 
of this first step and (excuse the vulgar expression) chews the 
cud over it Tlie 'resolution of the Congress takes fhe old and 
the eternally new Ideas of Marxism (about the bourgeois nature 
of the democratic revolution) as a preface or as a first premise 
for the progressive tasks of the progressive class, which is fight 
Ing both for the democratic and for the socialist revolution 
The resolution of the Conference does not get beyond the pre 
face, chewing k over and over again and trying to be cleVer 
about It 

This is preofsoly the distinction which for a long time past 
has been dividw>g the Russian Marxists into two wings the 
moralising and tfie fighting wings m the old days of ‘‘legal 
Marxism,*' and the economic and political wings m the epoch 
of the early mass movement From the correct premise of Marx 
ism concerning the deep cconoiiuo roots of the class struggle 
generally and of 'the political struggle m paitlcular, tlie Econo 
mists drew thq peculiao' conclusion that we must turn our backs 
on die political struggle and its development, narrow its 
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5Cop«, and diminish its tasks The political wing, on the con 
trary, drew a different conclusion from these very premises, 
namely, that the deeper the roots of our struggle are now, the 
wider, the holder, the more resolutely and with greatear initiative 
must we wage this struggle We are now engaged in the same 
old controveisy, hut under different circumstances and an a 
modified form From the preoniaes that tlie democnatio revo 
lution IS not a socialist one, that it is not inte>rest” to the 
propertylesa only, that it ib deep rooted in the inexorable needs 
and requirements of the whole of bourgeois society — from these 
premises we draw the conclusion that all the more boldly there 
lore must tlie advanced class present its democratic tasks, and 
formulate them m the sharpest and fullest manner, put fonvard 
the direct slogan of the republic, advocate the need for the 
provisional revolutionary government and the necessity of ruth 
lessly crushing the counterrevolution Our opponents, the new 
lakra ists, however, draw from ithe very same premises the con 
elusion that democratic principles should not be earned to their 
logical conclusion, that the slogan of republic may be omitted 
from the practical slogans, that we can refrain from advocating 
the need for a provisional irevolutionary government, that a 
decision to conv^e the constiluent assembly can also be called 
a decisive victory, that we need not advance the task of fighting 
tile counter revolution as our active task, but that we may sub 
merge it instead in a nebuloua (and as we shall presently see, 
wrongly formulated) reference to the ‘"process of mutual strug 
gle‘* This is not the language of political leaders, but ef fossil 
ised officials! 

And the more closely wo examine the various fo-rmulaa in 
the new Iskrai^i resolution, the clearer we perceive its afore 
mentioned basic features It speaks, for instance, of the “porocess 
of mutual struggle among the elements of politioally emanca-» 
paled bourgeois society’^ Bearing m (mind the subject with 
which this resolution deals (the provisional revolutionary gov 
eminent) we are rather surprised and ask if we are talking 
about the process of mutual struggle, how can we keep silent 
about the elements whidi are politically subjugating bourgeois 
A Unin III 
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society? Do the ^'Conference ists” really imagine that because 
they have assumed that the revolution will be viotbnous these 
elements have already disappeared? Such an idea would be 
absurd generally, and would express the gieatest political 
naivete and political short sightedness in particular After the 
victory of the revolution over tlie counter revolution, the latter 
will not disappear, on the contrary, it will inevitably start a 
fresh, a still more desperate struggle As the purpose of our 
resolution was to analyse the tasks that will confront us after tlie 
victory of the revolution, we had to devote considerable attention 
the tasks of repelling counter revolutionary attacks (as is 
done in the resolution of Ihe Congiess) nnd not to submerge these 
Immediate current and vital political tasks of a fighbng party 
in general diacuasions on what will happen after the present 
revolutionary epoch, what will happen wJien ”a politically emun 
cipated society’’ will have come into existence Just as the Econ 
oinists, by repeating the truism that politics are subordinated to 
economics, covered up their failure to understand current politi 
cal tasks, 60 the new /skraists, by repeating the truism that 
struggles Will take place in politically CTnancipated society, 
cover up itheir failure lo understand the cuiient revolutionary 
tasks of the political emancipation of this society 

Take the expression ^*the final liquidation, of the whole es 
tate monorohxsi regime” In plain language, the final hqulda 
tion of the monarchist regime means the estabbshment of a 
democratic republic But good Martynov and his admirers tliink 
that this expression is far too simple and clear They must 
necessarily “deepen” it and say something “cleverer ” As a 
result, we get ridiculous and vain efforts to appear profound, on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, we get a description 
ilifltead of a slogan, a sort of melancholy looking backward in 
stead pf a atirnng appeal to march forward We get the irapres 
sion, n(>t of virile people, eager to fight for a republic here and 
now, hut of fossilised mummies who sub specie eetermtatis ^ oon 
alder the quesUon from the standpoint of plusquamperjeciim* 

*From the eiandpolat of eternity— Ed 

•Th^ remote past— Ed 
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Let us proceed further 

the (provisional government would undenako to carry out the 
tasks of tho bouis'^is revolution 

Here it transpires at once that our ‘*Conference ists^' have over 
looked a concrete question wluoH now confronts the political 
leadeis of the proletariat The concrete question of the provi 
Bionnl re\olutionaiy government faded from their field of vision 
before the question of the future senes of goveininents which will 
accomplish the tasks of the bourgeois revolution in geneml If 
you want to consider the question ‘Trom the histoiical stand- 
point/* the example of any European countiy will show you 
that It was precisely a series of governments, not by any mean« 
“provisional/* that earned out the historical tasks of the hour 
geois revolution, that even the governments which defeated tliei 
revolution were none the less forced to carry out the historical 
tasks of that defeated revolution * But <that which is called 
“provisional revolutionary government” is something altogether 
different fiom what you aie refernng to that is the name given 
to the government of the revolutionary epoch, which immediately 
takes the place of the ovei thrown government and which relies 
on the support of die people in revolt, and not on representative 
institutions emanating from tlie people Tlie provisional revolu 
tionary goveinment la tlie organ of tlie struggle for the iminedi 
ate victory of the revolution, for the immediate repulse of coun 
ter revolutionary attempts, and la not an organ which carries out 
the historical tasks of a boutgoois revolution in general Well, 
gentlemen, let us leave it to the future historians on die staff of 
a future liusskaya Starina^ (to determme precisely winch task'^ 
of the bourgeois revolution \ou and we, or this or that gov 
ernment, have achieved — there will be time enough to do 
that in thirty years, now we must put forward slogans and give 
practical insbuctions for the struggle for a republic, and for 
rousing the proletariat to tal^e a moat active part xn this struggle 
For tliese reasons, the last postulates In the part of the 
resolutions which we have quoted above are unsatisfactory The 

^Riis5kQya Sirtnna (Riwsiou Antiquary), a WstoTical maulhly journal 
published in St, Petersburg between 1870 and 1918 — Ed Eng ed 
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«preasion that the proviadonal government would haveto“regu 
late” the mutual atniggle among tlie conflicting classes is 
exceedingly bad* or at any rate awkivordly put, Marxists should 
not use suoh liberal Osvohozhdemye formulee, which lead one to 
believe that we can conceive of governments which, instead of 
serving as organa of the class struggle, serve as its *‘regu 
lators ” The govemment would “have not only to push rev 
olutionary development further forward but also to fight 
against those of its factors, which threaten the foundations of the 
capitalist regime” Such a “factoor” is precisely the very some 
proletariat in whose name the resolution is speaking Instead of 
Indicating precisely how the proletariat at the given moment 
shduld “push revolutionary development further forward” (push 
It further than the constitutional bourgeois would be prepared to 
go), instead of advising definite preparations for a struggle 
agamat the bourgeoisie when the latter lume against the 
gains of the (revolution— instead of all this, we are offered a gen 
oral descnption of the process, which does not; say a wcwrd about 
the concrete tasks of our activity The new hkra ist method of ex 
position treimnds one of Marxes reference (in his famous “theses” 
On Feuerbach) to the old matenalisrn, which was alien to the 
ideas of dialectics Maine said that the philosophers only inter 
preted die woorJd in various ways, our task is to change it TOe 
new hkra ista also can describe and explain the process of 
struggle which is taking place before their eyes tolerably well, 
but they are altogether incapable of giving a correct slogan for 
this struggle They march well but lead badly, and they degrade 
the materialist conception of history by ignonng the active, load 
uig and gividing part in history which can and must be played by 
parties which understand the material prere(piisite8 of a revolu 
Don and which have placed themselves at the bead of the ad 
vanced classes 



V How Should “The Revolution Be Pushed 
Furthfr Forward**’ 

We now quote the next section of the resolution 

“Under such conditions Social Democracy must, during the whole course 
of the reiolution strive to maintain a position which would best of nil 
secure for it the possibility of pushing the revolution forward and which 
would not tie the hands of Social Democracy in iU struggle against the 
inconsistent and self seeking policy of the bourgeois parlies and preserve 
it from being merged with bourgeois democracy 

“Therefore, Social Democracy must not strive to seize or share power 
III the provisional government, but must remain the party of tlie extreme 
revolutionary opposition 

The -advice to Hake up a position which best secures the possi 
bility of pushing the revolution further forward is very much 
to our taste We only wish that in addition to good advice they 
had given a direct indication as to how Sociol Democracy should 
push the revolution furtlier forward now, in the present political 
situation, in a period of discussions, assumptions, talk and 
schemes for convening the people*8 representatives Can the revo 
lutaon be pushed further forward now by one wlio fails to under 
stand the danger of the Osvohozhdeniye theory of “compromise** 
between the people and the tsar, who calls a mere “decision** to 
ronveoie a constituent assembly a victory, who does not make it 
his task to carry on active propaganda m favour of a provi 
sional revolutionary government, or who leaves in the shade 
tlic slogan of a democratic republic? Such people actually pwih 
the revolution bachvard, because as far as practical politics aie 
concerned, they have remained on the level of the po-^Uion taken 
by Osvobozhdeniye What is the use of recognising a programme 
wliach demands that the autocracy be replaced by a republic, 
when in ithe tactical resolution, which defines the real and im 
mediate tasks of the Party at a revolutionary moment, the 
slogan of struggle for a republic is missflng? It is preciach 
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the Osvohozhdeniye position, the position of the constitutional 
boiirgecn3i»e, that is now characterised by tlie fact that they re 
gard the decision to convene a national constituent assembly as 
a decisive victory and prudently keep silent about a provisional 
revolutionary government and the republic! In order to push 
the revolution further forward^ i e , further than it is being pushed 
by the monarchist bourgeoisie, it is necessary actively to advance, 
emphasise and push to the forefront the slogans which 
note tlie ‘inconsistencies’^ of bourgeois democracy At the pres 
ent time there are only two such slogans 1) tlie provisional rev 
olutionary government, and 2) the republic, for the slogan of 
a national constituent assembly has been accepted by the mon 
archist bourgeoisie (see the programme of the Osvobozhdeniye 
League) and accepted precisely for the purpose of cheating the 
revolution, of preventing the complete victory of the revolution, 
and for the purpose of enabling the big bourgeoisie to strike a 
huckster’s bargain with tsarism And now we see that of the tivo 
slogans which alone are capable of pushing the <revolution fur 
ther forward, the Conference completely forgot the slogan of a 
republic, and put the slogan of a provisional revolutionary gov 
emmettt on a par with the Osvobozhdeniye slogan of a national 
constituent assembly, and called both ‘‘a decisive victory of the 
revolution”! I ! 

Yes, such Is the undoubted fact, which, we are sure, will 
serve as a landmark for die future historian of Russian Social 
Democracy Hie Conference of Social Democrats held in May 
1905 passed a resolution which contains 6ne words about the 
necessity of pushing forward the democratio revolution and 
which in fact pushes it backward, which in fact does not go 
heyond the democratic slogans of tha monaiohist bourgeoisie 

The new /^Araista are wont to reproach us for our alleged 
ignonng of the danger of the proletanat raeo'ging with bourgeois 
demoofaoy* We should like to see anyone venture to prove 
^such an asoertion on the basis of the text of the resolutions 
pas&ed by the Third Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party Our reply to our opponents is Social Democrary, 
a6ting on the basis of bourgeois society, cannot take part in 
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politics, unless in this or that instance it marches side by side 
“ttilh bourgeois democracy But the difference between iis in this 
respect la that we march aide b) side with the revolutionary and 
republican bourgeoisie without merging with it whereas you 
march side by aide with ihe liberal and monarJiist bourgeoisie, 
also without meiging with it That is how the matter stands 
Tlie tactical slogans you advanced in the name of the Con 
ference coincide with the slogans of the “Constitutional Demo 
cratiG^' Party, i e , the party of the monarchist bourgeoisie and 
you do not even notice or understand this coincidence, and thus 
drag at the tail of the Osvoboshdeniye ists 

The tactical slogans we advanced in tlic name of the Third 
Congre^is of the Rus‘»ian Social Democratic Labour Party coin 
cide with the slogans of the democratic revolutionary and repub 
lican bourgeoisie This bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie in 
Russia have not yet combined Into a big people’s party * 

However, only one utterly ignorant of what is now taking 
place in Russia can doubt the existence of the elemenU of 
such a party We propose to load (in the event of the great 
Russian tevolulion proceeding successful!) ) , not only ihe prole 
lanat which will be organised by the Social Democratic Parly, 
but also the petty bourgeoisie wliMi is capable of marching 
side by side with us 

The Conference in its resolution unconsciously stoops to 
the level of the liberal and monarclust bourgeoisie The Party 
Congress In its resolution consciously raises to its own level 
those elements of revolutionary democracy which are capable of 
waging a struggle, and will not act as brokers 

Such elements are to be found most among the peasants 
When we classify the big social groups according to their 
political tendencies wo con vnilhout danger of aenous error, 
identify i evolutionary and republican democracy with the masses 
of the peasants m the same way and with the same reserva 

^ The Soohlht Revolutionaries are more In the nature of a lerrorlU 
group of Intellectuals llian the embryo of such a parly although obiecl 
Ivoly, the aoUvItles of that group reduce thcmeelves precisely to fulhlllng 
the tasks of the revolutionary and republican bourgeoisie 
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dons and conditions, of course, as we can identify the warking 
class with Social Democracy In other words, we may formu 
late our oonclusiona also lin the following expressiotns the Con 
ference in its national^ political slogans in a revolutionary 
situation unoonscjously stoops to the level of the masses of the 
landlords The Party Congress in its national political slogans 
raises the peasant masses to the revolutionary level To anyone 
who may accuse us of betraying partiality for paradoxes for 
drawmg such a oonclusiooi we make the following challenge 
let him refute the postulate ilhat if we arre not strong enough to 
bung the revolution to a successful conclusion, if the revolution 
results in a ^Mecisive victory” in the Osvobozhdemye sense, i e , 
in the form of a representative assembly convened by the tsar, 
which could be called a constituent assembly only as a 
joke — then this will be a revolution with a preponderance of 
the landlord and big bourgeois element On the other hand, 
If we are destined to live through a really great revolution, if 
history prevents “an abortion” dns time, if we are strong enough 
to carry the revolution to the end, to final victoiiy, not in the 
Osvobozhdemye or the nbw Iskra sense of the word, then it 
will be a revolution with a predominance of the peasant and 
pi ol eta nan elements 

Perhaps some ivill regard the admission of the pos<iibiluy of 
such a predominance as the renunciation of tlie view regarding 
the bourgeois character of the coming revolution This is quite 
possible considering the way this concept is misused m Iskra 
Therefore it ivall be useful to deal with this point 

3 We are not refening hero to the special peasant slogans which were 
de*li with in special resolutloJiB * 



VI Whence the Dangeh of the Pr6letarut Having Its 
Hands Tied in the Struggle Against the 
Inconsistent Bourgeoisie? 

Marxists aie absolutely convinced of the bourgeois character 
of the Russian xevolulion What docs this mean^ It means 
that the democratic changes in the pobtlcal regime and the 
©ocial and economic changes which have become necessary for 
Russia do not m thembelves amply the undeitnining of capital 
ism, the underniming of bourgeois domination, on the con- 
trary, they will, for the first time, properly clear the ground for 
a wide and rapid European, and not Asiatic, de\elopment of 
capitalism, they will, for the first time, make it possible for tlie 
bourgeoisie to rule as a class The Socialist Revolutionaries can 
not grasp tins idea, for the> are ignorant of the rudiments of 
the laws of development of commodity and capitalist produc 
tion, they fail to see that even the complete success of a peasants’ 
uprising even the redistnbutaon of the whole of the land for 
the benefit of the peasants according to their desires (“the Black 
Redistribution”^ or something of tliat kind), will not destroy 
capiftalism, but on the contrary will give an impetus to its de 
velopment and will hasten the class disintegration of the peas 
antry itself The failure to grasp this truth makes the bociaUst 
Revolutionaries unconscious ideologists of the petty bourgeoisie* 
It ds extremely important for Social Democracy, both from the 
tlicoretical and the practical political standpoint, to insist on 
this truth, for from it logically arises the necessity for the com 
plcte class independence of the parly of the proletariat in the 
present “general democraitic” movcmeoit. 

But It does not at all follow from this that the democT<iiic 

* Black Redifitribution — the division of the ivhole of the land among 
fho peasants, the traditional demand of the jieasants . — Ed Eng ed 
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revoluition (bourgeois ip it« aocsial and ecoaiomic content) 13 not 
of enormous interest for the proletariat It does not at all fol 
low tlmt the democratic revolution could not take place in a 
form advantageous mainly to the big capitalist, the financial 
magnate, the “enlightened'* landlord, and m a form advantage 
ouB to (the peasant and lo the worker 
The new IsKraisis ore radically wrong in their interpreta 
tion of the sense and significance of the concsept, bourgeois rev 
olution Then arguments constantly reveal the underlying idea 
that the bourgeois revolution is a revolution which can only be 
of advantage to the bourgeoisie. And yet nothing is further re 
moved from the truth The bourgeois revolution is a revolution 
which does not go beyond 4 he limits of the bourgeois, i e , capit 
ahsrt, social and economm system The bourgeois revolution ex 
{presses the needs of capitalist development, and not only does 
it not destroy the foundations of capitalism, hut, on the con 
trary, it widens and deepens them This revolution therefore ex 
presses the interests not only of the working class, but also tlie 
interests of the whole of the bourgeoisie Since, under capitalism, 
the domination of the bourgeoisie over the working class la in 
evitable, we are entitled to say tiiat the bourgeois revolution ex 
presses not so much the interests of die proletariat as those of 
the bourgeoisie But the idea that the bourgeois revolution does 
not express tlie interests of the proletariat is altogether absurd 
This absurd idea reduces itself either to the old fashioned 
Narodnik theory that the bourgeois revolution runs counter to 
the inter^ts of the proletariat and that, therefore, bourgeois 
political liberty is of no use to us, or to anarchism, which 
rejeots all participation of die proletanat in bourgeois politics, 
lu die bourgeois revolution and m bourgeois parliamentarism 
Tlieoretlcally, this idea ignores the elementa'^ postulates of 
I Marxism concerning the inevitahiUty of capitalist development 
on the basis of c»ommodity producUom Marxism teaches that at 
a certain stage of its development a society that is based on 
Commodity production, and having commercial intercouree with 
civilised Capitalist nations, mevitably takes the road of capital 
ism itself Marxism has irrevocably bhoken with all the non 
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sense talked by the Narodniki and the anarchists about Russia, 
for instance, being able to avoid capitalist development jump 
out of capitalism, or skip over it, by some means other than Uie 
class atrugglb on the basis and vvithm the limits of capi 
talism 

All these punaples of Marxism have been proved and ex 
plained in minute detail in general and with regaid to Huasm m 
particular It follows from these principles that Uie idea of seek 
mg salvation for the working class in anything save the further 
development of capitalism is reactionary In comitne>s like Hus 
sia, the working class suffers not so much from capitalism as 
from the lack of capitalist development The working class is 
therefore undoubtedly interested in the widest, freest and speed 
jest development of caputahsm The removal of al! the remnants 
of the old order which are hampering the wide tree and 
speedy development of capitalism is of ah^oliite advantage to the 
working class The bourgeois revolution is precisely a rev 
olution which most resolutely Eweepa away the survivals of the 
past the remnants of serfdom (which include not only auto 
uac) but monarchy as well) , it 13 a revolution which mo^t 
fully guarantees the widest, freest and speediest developrav^nt of 
capitalism 

Therefoie, the bourgeois revolution is in the highest degree 
advantageous to the proletariat The bourgeois revolution is 
absolutely necessary in the interests of the proletariat The more 
complete, determined and consistent the bourgeois revolution 
18 , the more secure will the proletarian struggle against the 
bourgeoisie and for socialism become Such a conclusion may 
appear new, or strange, or even paradoxical only to those 
who are ignorant of the rudiments of scientific socialism And 
from this conclusion, among other things, follows the postulate 
that, in a certain ^ense^ the bourgeois revolution is more advan 
tageoas to the proletariat than it is to the bourgeoisie This 
postulate is undoubtedly cotfreot Jm the following sense it is to 
the advantage of the bourgeoisie to rely on certain remnants of 
the past as against the proletariat, for instance, on a monarchy, 
a standing anny, letc It is to ithe advantage of the bourgeoisie 
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if the bourgcoLS revolution does not too resolutely sweep away 
the remnants of the past, but leaves some, i e , if this revolution 
is not fully consistent, if lit does not piV>ceed to its logical oon 
elusion and if It is not determined and ruthless Social Demo 
crata often express this idea somewhat differently by stating 
tliat the bourgeoisie tbetrays itself, that the bourgeoisie betrays 
the cause of liberty, that the bourgeoisie is incapable of be 
ing consistently demooratic It is to the advantage of the 
bourgeoisie if the necessary bourgeois democratic changes take 
place more slowly, more gradually, more cautiously, with less 
determination, by means of reforms and not by means of 
revolution, if these changes spare the ‘'venerable” Institutions 
of feudalism (such as the monarchy) , if these reforms develop 
as little as possible the revolutionary initiative, tlie initiative 
and the energy of the common people, i e , the peasantry, and 
especially the workers, for otherwise it will be easier for 
the workers, as the French say, '^to poas the rifle from one 
shoulder to the other,” i a , to turn the guns which the hour 
geois revolution will place in their hands, the liberty which tlie 
revolution will bring, the democratic institutions which wiU 
spring up on the ground that will be cleared of feudalism, 
against the bourgeoisie 

On the other hand, it os moie advantageous for the working 
class if the necessary bouTgeoas-democmtic changes take place 
in the form of revolution and not reform, for the latter is the 
toad of delay, procrastination, of painfully alow decomposition 
of the putrid parts of the national organism It is the prole 
taxiat aivd the peasantry that suffet first and imcet of all from 
thla putrefaction Tlie revolutionary way la one of quick ampu 
tation, least painful to the proletariat, the way of direct ampu 
UUon of the decomposing parts, the way of fewest concessions 
to end least consideration for the monarchy and tlie disgueUng, 
vile, contaminating institutions which correspond to it 
So at 18 not only because of the censorship or through fear 
that our bourgeois liberal press deplores the possibility of a 
revolutionary way, is afraid of revolution, trues to frighten the 
isar tvith the bogey of revolution, is t^ng steps to avoid rev 
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oluUon, diepluyiTig aervihty and humiUly f<xr thf^ sake of 
miserable reforms, as a basis of ihe xefomuat way Thie stand 
point IS not only shared by Rmskvye VyedomosP/f Syn Ote-* 
chesUa^ Nasha Zhizn and Na^hi Dai^^ but alstj by the illegal, 
uneenflored Osvobozhdeniye The very position the bourgeoisie 
as a olasa occupies in capitalist society inevitably causes it to 
be inconsistent m the democratic tc volution The very position 
the proletariat as a class occupies compels it to be consistently 
democratic The bourgeoisie lopks behind, as afraid of demo 
cratic progress wluch threatens to strengtlien the proletariat 
Tlie proletanat has nothing to lose but its chains, but by means 
of democracy ut has the whole world to win Therefore, the 
more consistent the bourgeois revolution is in ite democratic 
reforms the leas will it Imwt itself to those measures which are 
advantageous only to the bourgeowie The more consistent the 
bourgeois revolution is, the more does it guarantee the advan- 
tages which the proletanat and the peasantry will derive from 
a democratoo revolution 

Marxism teaches the proletarian not to keep aloof from the 
bourgeois revolution, not to refuse to take part in it, not to 
allow the leadership of the revolution to be assumed by the 
bourgeoisie but, on the contrary, to take a most energetic part 
in It, to fight resolutely for consistent proletarian democracy, 
to fight to carry the revolution, to its completion We cannot 
jump out of the bourgeois democratic boundanes of the Russian 
revolution, but we can enormously extend those boundaries, and 
within those boundanes we can and must fight for the intearests 
of the proletariat, for ita immediate needs 'and for the pre- 
requisites for training its forces for the complete victory that is 
to come Tliere are different kmds of bourgeois democracy The 
MonareJuflt ZemsUo member,^ who advocated an upper cham 


1 Zemstvo — rural local authorities, sot up In the ’sixties after the 
emancipation of the serfs, and representing exolusivoI> the landowning 
interests. They appeared at various periods as more or less active though 
moderate opponents of the autocracy Most of the leaders of the bourgeois 
political parties which sprang up after October 1905 emerged from the 
ranks of the Zemstvo — Eng ed 
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bcr,* who 19 “haggling” for universal euEfrage artd who in secret, 
sub rosa^ is striking a bargain wiUi tsarism for a restricted 
constitution, is a bourgeois democrat And the peasant who is 
carrying on an armed struggle against the landlords and the 
government officials and with a “naive orepubllcanism” pro 
poses to “kick out die tsar” * is also a bourgeois democrat The 
bourgeois demooratio regime vanes in dlfierent countries — in Ger 
many and in England, in Austria arid in Amefica or Switzer 
land He would be a fine Marxist indeed, who in a democratic 
revolution failed to see the difference between the degrees of 
deraocrac), between tlie different nature of this or that form of 
It, and confined himself to “clever” quips about this being “a 
bourgeois revolution” after all, the fruits of a “bomgeoas rev 
olution ” 

Our new IshranXs are precisely such wiseacres, proud of 
their short sightedness It is tliey who confine tliemefelvea to 
disquisitions on the bourgeois character of the revolution, on tlv 
queatiojiB as to when and where one must be able to draw a 
distinction between republican revolutionary and monaichisl 
liberal bourgeois democracy, not to mention the distinction be 
tween inconsistent bourgeois democracy and oonaialenl proletar 
lan democracy They are satisfied — as if they had really become 
like the “man in the muffler” * — ^to inverse dolefully about the 
“process of mutual struggle of the conflicting classes,” when 
what 18 needed is to give a democratic lead m a real revolution, 
to emphasise the progressive democratic slogans as distinguished 
from the treacherous slogans of Messrs Struve and Co , to 
state straightforwardly and trenchantly the immediate tasks of 
the actual revoluticwiar) struggle of the proletanat and the peas 
antry, as distinguished from the liberal broker tactics of die 
landlords and manufacturers At the present time the crux of 
the matter lies nn the following, ivlilcb you, gentlemen, have 
missed, viz, t^^iether our revolution will result in a real, groat 
« victory, or in a miserable bargain, whether it will go as far as 
the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 

^Sec Osvohox}\deniye No 71, page 387, footnote 2*^— Ed 

® note to page 243.— Ed 
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the peaaantry, or -whether it will exhaust atself m a liberal con 
sDlution a la Shipov ” ^ 

It might appear at first sight that by ramng this question 
we are deviating entirely from our theme But this may appear 
BO only at first eight As a matter of fact at is precisely this 
question that contains the roots of the difference in principle 
which has already become marked between the Social Democratac 
tactics of the Third Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party and the tactic® inaugurated by the Conference ol 
the new hkra lats The latter have now taken three inatead of 
two steps backward, they have revived the mistakes of Econom 
asm in solving problems that are far more complex, more jm 
portant and more vital to the workers* party, viz , the problem 
of Its tactics in time of revolution That la why we must bestow 
all our attention on an aimlysis of the question we have raised 

The section of the new Iskra i&t resolufion which we have 
quoted above gives an indication of tlie danger of Social Demo 
cracy tying its hands In the struggle against the inconsistent 
policy of the bourgeoisie, the danger of ila becoming merged 
with bourgeois democracy The consciousness of this danger 
runs like a fthxead throughout the whole of the specifically new 
hkra literature, it is the crux of the whole principle at issue m 
our party split (since the lime squabblce were altogether 
eclipsed by the tendencies towards Economism) And without 
beating about the bush we admit that this danger really exists 
and that precisely now, when the Russian revolution is in full 
swing, this danger has become particularly serious^ The very 
urgent and exceedingly responsible task of finding out jrom 
which side this danger actually threatens is imposed on all of Us 
theoroticiana or — as I should prefer to style myself — the public 
ists of Social Democracy For the source of our disagreement is 
not the dispute as to whether such a danger exists, but the dis 
putc as to whether it is caused by the so called khvostism of the 
‘^minority** or the so-called revolutionism of the “majority” 

To obviate all mi&mlerpretallons and misunderstandings, let 


note to page 62 — Bd 
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UB first of all remark that the danger which we are refer nng 
to lies not in the subjective, but in the objective side of the 
queauon, not xxi the fomal posiUoai winch Social Democracy 
will take in the staruggle, but m the maternal issue 'of the present 
revolutionary struggle The queabon is not whether this or 
that Social Democratic group will want to merge with hour 
geois democracy or whether tliey are conscious of the fact that 
they are about to he merged Nobody suggests that We do not 
suspect any Social Democrat of harbouring such a desire, and 
this 19 not question of desires Nor is it a question as to 
whether this or that Social Democratic group will preserve 
Us formal identity and independence apart from bourgeois demo 
cracy throughout the whole course of the revalutw)n They may 
not only procUim such “mdependenoe*^ but preserve it in form, 
and yet it may happen that their hands will none tlie less be 
tied in the struggle against the inconsistency of the bourgeoisie 
The final political result of the revolubon may be that, in spite 
of the formal “indepenuenoe^* of Social Democracy, in spite of 
ita complete organisational independence as a separate party, it 
will in fact no longer be independent, at will not be able to put 
the impress of its proletarian mdependemce on the course of 
events, and will prove so weak that, on tlie whole and in the last 
analyfiis, its ‘‘merging” with bourgeois democracy will none the 
lees beeome on accomplished historical fact 

This is the real danger Now lot us see from which side it 
IS threatening from the fact that Social Democracy, as repre 
sented by the new hkra, is deviating to the Right, as we believe, 
or from the fact that Social Democracy, as represented by the 
“nvajonty,” Vperyod^ etc, is deviating to the Left, as the new 
Iskra late believe t 

The solution of this question, as we have stated, 13 deter 
mined by the objecbve <Jombiination of the action of various 
social forces The nature of these forces is theoretically deter 
ruined by the Marxian analysis of Russian life, and is being 
practically determvned now hy the open actions of groups and 
olaases m the course of the revolution And at present the whole 
theoretical analysis, made by the Marxists long before the pres 
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ent epooli, as >vell as all the practical ohser vat ions of tlie de 
velopment of revolutionary event*, ehows that from tlio stand 
point of objective oonditions a twofold course and outcome of 
tlie revolution in Russia is possible The reform of the economic 
and political system in Russia in the direction of bourgeois 
democracy is inevitable and unavoidable There is no power 
on earth that can prevent such a change But from the com 
bination ot the action of the existing forces which are bringing 
about that transformation two alternative results, or two altema 
live forma of that tranaformation, may be obtained Either 1) 

It will result m a ‘‘decisive victory of the revolution over tsar 
ism,” or 2) its forces will be inadequate for a decisive victor) 
and the matter will end in a deal between tsariom and the most 
“mconsislent” and most “selfish” elements of the bourgeoisie 
All the infinite vanetiea of detail and combinations which no 
one IS able to foresee on the whole reduce themselves to either 
the one or the other of these issues 

Let us now consider these issues, first, from the standpoint 
of their social significance and, secondly, from the standpoint of 
the position of Social Democracy (its “merging” or its “tied 
hands”) resulting from either of these issues 

What IS a “decisive victor) of the revolution over tsarism”? 
We liave already seen that loi using this expression the new 
hkra lats do not grasp even its immediate political significance 
Still less do they seem fto undeiistartid the class content of this 
concept Surely we Marxists must not allow ourselves to be de 
luded by words^ such as “revolution” or “the great Russian 
revolution,” as many revolutionary demoonats (of the type of 
Gapon) do We must be perfectly clear in our own nunda as to 
what real social forces are opposed to “tsarism” (which is a real 
force, perfectly intelligible to all) and are capable of gaming a 
“decisive vactory” over it Such a force cannot be the big boui 
geoisie, the landlords, the manufaoturears, not “society” whicli 
follows the lead of the Osvobozhdemye-i^ls We see that these 
do not even want a decisive victory We know that owing to 
their class position they are mcapable of undertaking a decisive 
struggle against Isansm tliey are too greatly handicapped b) the 

5 f flnln 111 
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shackles of private property, capital and land to venture a de 
cisave struggle Tsariism with its bureaucratic police and milit 
aiy forces la far too necessary for them in their struggle against 
the proletariat and the peasantry for them to strive for the 
destruction of tsanam No, ooily tlie people can constitute a 
force capable of gaming “a decisive victory ovei tsansm/^ in 
other words, the proletariat and the peasantry, if we take the 
mam, big forces and distribute the rural and urban petty hour 
geoiaie (also falling under the category of “people”) between 
both of the two foirce*^ “A decisive victory of the revolution 
over tsarism” Is the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the 
proletariat and peasantry Our new /sAra ists will never bo able 
to escape from this conclusion, which Vperyod pomted out long 
ago There is no one else who is capable of gaming a decisive 
victory over tsarism 

And such a victory will assume the form of a dictatorship, 
le^ it IS inevitably bound to rely on miktary iorc^^ on the arm 
mg of the masses, on an upnsing* and not on institutions estab 
lirfied by “lawful” or “peaceful” means It can only be a die 
tatorship, for the introduction of the reforms which are urgently 
and absolutely necessary for die proletariat and the peasantry 
will call forth the desperate resistance of the landlords, the big 
bourgeoisie and tsarism Without a dictatorship it will be im 
possibly to break down that resistance and to repel the counter 
revolutionary attempts But of course it will be a democratic, 
not a sbciahst dictatorship It will not be able (without a senes 
of intermediary stages of revolutionary development) to affect 
the foundations of capitalism At best it may bring Oibout a 
radical redistnbuUoji of tlie land to the advantage of the peas 
antry, establish consistent and full democracy including the re 
public, eliminate all the oppressive features of Asiatic bondage, 
not only of village but also of factory life, lay the foundation 
for thorough improvement m the position of the workers and 
their standard of living, and last but not least^ — carry the 
revolutionary oemflagration into Europe Such a victory will by 
nO means transform our bourgeois revolution into a socialist rev 
^In English In the Russian lexu — Ed (!ng ed 
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olution, the democratic revolution ^vill not extend beyond ibe 
6cope of bourgeois social and economic relationships, never 
theless, the significance of such a victory for the future develop 
ment of Russia and of the whole world will be immense Nothing 
will rause the revolutionary energy of the world prolelanat so 
much, nothing will shorten the palli leading to its complete 
\nctory to such an extent, as this decisive victory of the revolu 
tion that has now started m Russia 

Wiheriierr dxat victory is probable or not is another question 
We are not tlie least inclined to be unreasonably optimistic on 
this score, we do not fox a moment forget the immense difficul 
lies of tins task, but since we are out to fight we must wish to 
mn and he able to indicate the proper path to victory 

Tendencies capable of leading to such a victory undoubtedly 
exist k IS true that our Social Democratic influence on the mass 
es of tlie proletariat is as yet exceedingly inadequate, the revolu 
tionary influence on the masses of the peasantry altogether 
Insignificant, the dispersion, backwardness and ignorance of the 
proletariat, and especially of the peasantry, are still enormous 
Blit revolution consolidates and educates rapidly Every step in 
ihe de^'eIopment of tlie revolution rouses the masses and -attracts 
them with uncontrollable force pi>ecisel) to the aide of the rev 
olutionary programme as the only programme that consistentlj 
and logically expresses their real, vital interests 

The law, of mechanics is that an action is equal to its counter 
action In history also the destructive force of the revolution Is 
to a coneiderahle extejit dependent on how Bbrong and protracted 
was the suppression of the sUiving foi liberty, and how deep 
the contradiction between the antediluvian ^‘superfttrueLure” and 
the living forces of tlie preserdt epoch And itlie international 
jiolitical situation is in many respects shaping itself in a way 
moat advantageous for ihe Russian revolution The upri&ing ot 
llie woikcrs and peasants has already started, it as sporadic, 
spontaneous, weak, hut it unquestionably and undoubtedly proves 
the existence of forces capable of waging a decisive struggle and 
of marching onward to decisive victory 

If these forces prove inadequate tsansm Mil have time to 
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strike a bargaan which is being prepared from both aides, both 
by Messieurs the Bulygma and by Messieurs the Struves Then 
the whole thing will end in a cuitalled constitution, or even, if 
things come to the worst, in an apology for a constitution This 
will also be a “bourgeois revolution’’ but it will be an abortive, 
premature, mongrel revolution Social Democracy cherishes no 
illusions on that score, it knows the treacherous nature of tlie 
bourgeoisie, it will not lose heart or abandon its persistent, 
patient, susteaned work of giving a class education to the prole 
lariat even on the most uninspiring, humdrum daya of bourgeois 
constitulional ^'Shipov” bliss Such an outcome would be moore 
or less aumilar to the o^rtlCome of almost all the democratic re\o 
lutlons dn Europe during the nineteenth century, and if it oc 
ourred on Russia, our Parly development would proceed along 
ihe thorny, hard, long, but familiar and beaten track 

The question now ansea in which of the two possible out 
comes of tlio revolution will Social Democracy find ita hands 
actually tied in the fight against the inconsistent and selfish 
bourgeoisie, find itaelf actually “merged,” or almost so, witii 
bourgeois democracy? 

Once this question is clearly put, there is no difficulty in 
answering it witliout a minute’s hesutation 

If the bourgeoisie succeeds in frustirating the Russian revo- 
UiUon by coming to terms with tsarism, Social Democracy will 
find Its hands actually tied in tlic fight against the* inconsistent 
bourgeoisie, Social Democracy will find itself merged with 
“bourgeois democracy” in the sense that the proletariat will not 
succeed m putting its clear imprint on the revolution and m\\ not 
succeed in settling accounts with tsarism, in the proletarian or, 
as Marx used to say, “in the plebeian” way 

If the revolution gams a decisive victory — then we shall 
settle accounts with tsansm in the Jacobin, or, if you like, m the 
plebeian way “The terror m Fiance,” wrote Marx m 1848 In 
thb famous Die Neue Rheinische “was nothing else than 

a plebeian method of settling accounts with the enemies of the 
bourgeoisie with abaoluUfim, feudalism and phiUstmiam ” (See 
Mujr, Nachla^Sf Mehnng’e edition, Vol III, p 211**^) Have 
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those who, in a penod of demoor alic revolution, <try to frighten 
the Social Democratic workers in Russia with the bogey of ‘*Jac 
obinism” ever stopped to think of the fiigmiicance of these 
words of Majx^ 

The Girondists of coiitemporarj^ Russian Social Democracy^ 
le, the new /sfcraists, do not merge with the Osvohozkdeniye 
ists but, oiving to the nature of their slogans, practically drag 
at the itail of the latter And the Gsvabozhdetaye ists, i e , the 
representatives of the liberal bourgeoisie, wish to settle accounts 
with the autocracy gently, as befits reformers, in a yielding 
manner, so as not to offend the anstocracy, the nobles, the 
court^ — cautiously, without breaking anything — kmdly and polite 
ly, as befits gentlemen in kid gloves, similar to Dhose Mr Pet 
runkevich borroi/ed from a bashi bazuk to wear at a reception 
of the “representatives of the people’* (^) held by Nicholas the 
Bloody (Sec Proletary^ No 5 ) 

The Jacobins of contemporary Social Democracy — the Bol 
aheviks, -the Pperyocf lats, the Congress ists, the Pro/eiory^ists,* 
I don’t know what to call them — ^ivish by their slogans to raise 
the reiolutionary and republican petty bourgeoisie, and especial 
ly the peasantry, to the level of the consistent democracy of 
the proletariat, which fully preserves its class individualiiy 
They want the people, i e , the proletariat and the peasantry, to 
settle aooounfes with the monarchy and the tarlstocracy in the 
“plebeian way,” by ruthlessly destroying the enemies of freedom, 
Buppresstng their resistance by force, malang no concessions to 
the accursed heritage of serfdom, of Asiatic barbarism and of 
ihe shameful treatment of human beings 

This, of course, does not mean that wc necessarily propose to 
imitate the Jacobins of 1793, to adopt their views, programme, 
slogans and methods of action Nothing of the kind Our pro 
gramme is not an old one, it is a new one — the minimum 
programmte of the Russian ‘Sooml Democratic Labour Parly We 
have a new slogan the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
die proletariat and the peasantry We shall also have, if we live 
to see a real victory of the revolution, new methods of action, 
corresponding to the character and aims of Hie working clas*^ 
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parly that is aln\Ttng for a complete socialist revolution We 
only want to explain by our compansoai Uiat the representatives 
of the advanced class of the twentieth centuiy, the proletariat^ 
ifi, the Social Democrats, are subdivided into two wings (the 
opportunist and the levolutUonar) ) aimilar to those into which 
the representatives of the advanced class of the eighteenth 
centur), the bourgeoisie, were divided, /e, the Girondists and 
tli6 Jacobins 

Only m the event of a complete victory of the deniocmlic 
revolution will the proletariat have its hands free in the strug 
g;le against the inconsistent bourgeoisie, only in that case will 
It not become **incrged*’ witli bourgeois democracy, but will 
leave lU proletanan or rather proletarian peasant ampnnt on the 
whole revolution 

In a word, in order that it may not find itself with its hands 
tied in tlie stiuggle against inconsistent bourgeois democracy, 
the proletariat must be sufficiently class conscious and strong 
to rouse the peasantry to revolutionary consciousness, to 
guide its attack, independently to bring about consistent prole 
taman democracy 

Tfmt IS how matters stand with regaid to the question of 
the danger of having our hands tied in the struggle against tlie 
inconsistent bourgeoisie— the question that was so unsatisfactori 
ly settled by the new hkraisis The bourgeoisie will always bo 
inconsistent There is nothing more naive and futile tlian at 
tempts (to set foitJi oonditions and points,^ which, if satisfied 
would enable us to regaid bourgeoia democracy as a eancere 
friend of the people Only the pioletariat can be a consistent 
fighter for democracy It may become a victorious fighter for 
democracy onlv if the peasant itiasees join it xn its revolutionar) 
struggle If the proletamat is not strong enough foi this, the 
bourgeoisie will put ^itself at the head of the democratic rev 
otlrtion and wall impart to it the character of incon8i$tency 
dnd eelfishnefis Nothing but tdic revolutionary democratic dicta 

^ As yrs-i attempted by Surmer In his Jtosolutipn, onnuUed l>y the 
Third Congre&s and as la attempted by the Conference In an equally un 
fprtunate reaQlullon (The resolution referred to adopted at ihf 
bfcond Ran^ Cpn press In 1903 — Ed Ens ed) 
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torslup of the prol-etariat and the peasantry can prevent this 
from happening 

Tihus, we arrive at the undoubted conclusion that it is pre 
cisely the new hkra i&i tactics, owing to their objective signifi 
canoe, that are playing inU) the hands of bourgeois democracy 
Preaching organisational diffusiveness, going so far aa to call 
for plebiscites, and the principle of compromise, the divorce 
ment of Party literature from the Party, belittling the tasks of 
armed rebellion, confusing the (national political slogans of tlie 
revolutionary proletariat with those of the monarchist hour 
geoisle, the distortion of the prerequisites for a ‘‘decisive victory 
of the revolution over tsarism*’ — all this takeai together con 
fttitutea exactly Uiat policy of khvostism in a revolutionary pe 
nod which baffles the proletariat, disorganises it, confuses its 
mind and degrades the tactics of Social Democracy, instead of 
pointing out the only way to victory and of rallying to the slo 
gan of the proletanat all the revolutaonary and republican ele 
ments of the people ^ 

^ Tho next two chapters, *The Tactics of 'Eliminating the Conserva 
lives from the Government ’’ and ‘The Tendencies of Osvoboshdanxye, and 
the N^w hho, with a few inlroduclory temarks, ate omitted In this vol 
lime They will be found In Collected Iforks, Vol VITT, where this 
pamphlet is printed in full — Ed Eng erf 



IX What Does Being a Part\ of Extreme Opposition 
IN Time or Revolution 

Let us revert to the resolution on the provisional government 
We have ah<xwii that tlie tactacs of tlie new Iskra ists do not push 
the revolution furfclier forward — the aim tliey set themselves in 
their resolution — but retard it We have shown that it is precise 

ly these tactics that tie tfie hands of Social Democracy in its 
struggle against the inoonsostent bourgeoisie and do not prevent it 
from becoming merged with bourgeois democracy Naturally, the 
wrong premises of the resolution lead to wrong conclusions 
^‘Therefore Social Democracy must not strive to seize or share 
power in tlie provisional government, but must remain a party 
of extreme revolutionary opposition Consider the first half 
of tins conclusion, which is part of a statement of aims Do the 
nmv /^iro-ists set a decisive victory of the revolution over tsarism 
as the aim of Social Democratic activity? They do They are not 
able to formulate correctly the conditions for a decisive victory, 
and they stumble on the Osvobozhdeniye formulation, but they do 
set themselves the above-mentioned aim Further do they connect 
the proYifiaonal goveminent with an upnsLng? Yes, they do so 
directly, by staling that the provisional goveminent “emerge^ 
from a victorious people’s upiising” Finally, do they set 
themselves the aim of leading the uprising? Like Mr Struve, 
they do not admit that the uprising is necessary and urgent, but 
unlike him, they say that Social Democracy is striving to sub 
ordinate it” (the uprising) ^*lo its influence and leadership and 
to uao U in the interests of the working class ” 

Now, isn’t this logical? We set ourselves the aim, of suhor 
dinating the uprising of the proletarian as well as non prole 
tanan masses to our influence, our leadership, and to use it in 
our interests Accordingly we set ourselves the aiib of leading, 
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lu the course of the proletarian uprising, the revolutionary hour 
geoisie and the petty bourgeoisie (the “non proletarian groups” J 
f e , of *"sJuinn^* the leadership of the uprising between Social 
Democracy and the revolutionary bourgeoisie We set ourselves 
the aim of securing victory for the uprising, which should lead 
to the establishment of a provisional government (“which 
emerges from a victorious people’s uprising”) Therefore 
therefore we must not aim at seizing or sharing power m the pro 
visional revolutionary govenunentU 

Our friends cannot tlunk logically even if they try They 
\aclllate between the standpoint of Mr Struve, who dissociates 
hmisolf from an uprising, and etlie standpoint of revoluUoniiry 
Social Democracy, which calls upon us to undertake this urgen*^ 
task They vacillate between anarchism, which on principle con 
domns participation in a provisional revolutionary government 
as treachery to the proletariat, and Marxism, which demands 
such participation on condition that Social D^ocracy is the lead 
ing influence m the uprising They have no indoi>endent posi 
Uon neither that of Mr Struve, who wants to come to terms 
with tsansm and therefore^is compelled to Tesort to evasions and 
Bubterfuges on the question of th 6 uprising, nor that of the an 
arcliists, who condemn all actions from “above” and all parti 
cjpalion xn a bourgeois revolution The new /afero lals confuse 
striking a bargain with tsaiism with eocurmg a victory over tsar 
ism They want to take part in the bourgeois revolution They 
have advanced somewhat, compered wiith Martynov’s Two Die 
tatorships * They even consent to lead the upnsing of the peo 
pie — >in order to renounce that leadership immediately after 
victory 18 won (or, perhaps, immediately before the victory?), 
le j in order to renounce the friuts of victory and to turn them 
over entirely to the bourgeoisie This is what they call “use the 
uprising in the interests of the ivorking class 

There IS no need to dwell on this muddle any longer It will 
be more useful to examine how this muddle originated in the 
formula which reads “to remain a party of extreme revolution 
ary opposition ” 

This IS one of the faimkar postulates of international revo 
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lutionary Social Democracy It is a perfectly correct postulate 
It has become a truism for all opponents of revisionism or op 
portuiusm in parliamentary countries It has become a recog 
nised weapon in the legitimate and necessary resistance to “par 
hementary cretanlsra,” Millerandism, Bernsteinism and the Ital 
lan reformism of the Turatti brand Our good new hkra ists 
lia>e learned this excellent postulate by heart and are zealously 
applying it quUe inappropriately The categories of parlia 
mentary struggle arc introduced into resolutions wntleii for con 
ditions on which no parliament exists The concept ‘‘opposition/' 
^vhlch became the reflection and the expression of a political 
situation in whach no one seriously speaks of an uprwing, la 
senselessly transplaaitcd to a situation an which an upnsing haa 
actually be^an and tn which all the supporters of the revolution 
are talking and thinking about the leadership in such an upns 
ing The desire to **stick^' to old methods, ic^ action only 
*‘£rom below/* le expressed with pomp and ciroumstanoe pre 
ct^ely at a time when the revolution has confronted us with the 
nteoesaity, in the event of the upmamg being victonous, of acting 
from above 

Well, our new Iskratsfis are decidedly out of luck^ Lven when 
they formulate a correct Social Democratic postulate they don't 
know how to apply it coirectly They failed to take into con 
sideration die fact that in the penod when the ^revolution is be 
ginning, -wdien parliaments do not existt, when there is cml war 
and when outbursts of rebellion take place, the concepts and 
terms of the parliamentary struggle are changed and tratia 
formed into their opposites They failed to take into considera 
lion the fact that, under the circumstances referred to, amend 
ments are moved by way of street demonstrations, inteiipellationa 
are introduced in ihe form of aggressive action by armed citi 
{tens, opposition to the government is expressed by violently 
overthrowing the government 

Like the fampys hero of our folklore' who always gave good 
advice just wlien it was most cut of place, our admirers of 
Martynov repeat the lessons of peaceful pari lamentar ism just at 

♦Lan the fool ed 
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the moment when, aa they ihemselvea admit, diiect military opera 
tions are commencing Anything funnier than this ipompons 
emphasis of the slogan ^‘extreme opposition" in a resolution 
which begins by drawing attention <lo the ‘decisive victory of 
the revolution" and to the ^‘people’s upn^ing" cannot be im 
agined^ Just imagine, gentlemen, what representing the “extreme 
opposition” means in the epoch of rebellion Does it mean ex 
posing the governnienit or depoamg it^ Does it mean voting 
agamst the govemment or defeating its armed forces in open 
battle? Does it mean refusing supplies to the Treasury or does 
It mean the revolutionary seizure of the Ti-easury m order to 
apply It to the needs of the uprising, the aramvg of workers and 
peasants, the oon vocation of the consUtuent assembly? Are you 
not beginning to understand, gentlemen, that the term “extreme 
oppoaitioji” expresses only negative actaons — to expose, to vote 
against, to refuse^ Why? Because this term applies only to pai 
liaraeutary struggle and to a period when no one makes “de 
ciaive viotory” the immediate object of tlie struggle. Are you not 
beginning to understand dial in this respect things change radi 
cally from the moment the politically oppressed people opens 
its determined attack along the whole front to win victory in 
desperate battle^ 

The workers ask us should they energetically set to work 
to start -the rebellion? Wliat is to be done to make the incipient 
uprising viotorioois? How to make use of violory? What pro 
gp*aiTune can and should be applied when victoory is achieved''^ 
The new Iskra ists who are making Marxism more pro-found 
answer you must remain a party of extreme revolutionary 
opposition Well, were we not nght in calling these kmghts 
past ma'^ters in pliilistimsm^ 



X The ‘‘Revolutionary Communes” and the RevoluTionaiw 
Democratic Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
AND THE Peasantry 

The new hkra ist Conference did not tftick ta the anarchiet 
position which the new hkra has talked itself mto (only from 
“below,” not “from below and from above”) The absurdity of 
conceiving of rebellion and not conceiving the possibility of 
victory and participation in the provisional revolutionary gov 
eminent was too stnkmgly obvious The -reaDlution therefoie 
introduced certain reservations and restrictions mto the solution 
of the question proposed by Martynov and Martov Let us con 
eider these reservations as stated m the folloiving seotnon of the 
resohition 

‘Thefie tactics [*‘to remain a party of extreme revolutionary oppoal 
tion”] do not, of course, in any way e?cclude the expediency of a partial, 
episodic aeizure of power and the formation of revolutionary communes In 
this or that city, in this or that district, exclusively for the purpose of 
helping to extend the uprising and to disrupt the government* 

That being the case, it m#»an8 that in parmoiple they conceive 
of action, not only from below, but also from above It moans 
the renuucaatKm of the postulate l-ald down in L Maibov’s well 
known article in Iskra (No 93), and the endorsement of 
Vperyod tactics, le, not only “from below,” but also “from 
above.” 

Further, the seizure of power (even if it is partial or episod 
1C, etc ) obviously presupposes the jpardclpatlon not only of 
Social Democracy and the proletariat alone This logically 
follows from the fact that it is not only the proletariat that 
is interested, and is taking part in, the democratic revolution 
Tlrls logically follows from the fact that the uprising is a 
“people^s upnslng,” aef is stated in the beginning of the reso 
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lullon we arc discussing, that *^non proletanan groups’^ (the 
uords used in iho Conference resolution on the uprising), le, 
the bour^geoiftie, also take part in %X Hence, principle that 
BOCiahst participation in the provisional revolutionary govern 
ment jointly with the petty bourgeoisie is treadiery to die work 
iug class tias thrown overboard by the Conference^ i e , the 
very tlung Vperyod was trying for *Treachery** does not cease 
to be treachery because (the action by which it as committed is 
partial, episodic, local, etc Hence, the principle that participa 
tion in the provisional revolutionary government should be 
placed on a par with vulgar Jaur^ism tvas thrown oterhoard 
by the Conference, as Vperyod insisted A gOYeminent does not 
cease to bo a government because its power extends to a single 
city and not to many cities, to a single region and not to many 
regions, nor is the fact that it is a government determined by 
wbat it 18 called Thus, the Conference rejected the principles 
that the new Iskra tried to formulate on this question 

Let us now see whether the restnchons irapoaed by the Con 
ference on the formation of Tevolutionary governmeaits, which 
m principle is now accepted, and on participation in such gov 
ernmenta, are reasonable What the difference is betwem the 
attributes * ‘episodic” and “provisional” we do not know We are 
afraid that tins foreign and “new” word m intended to cover 
up a lack of clear thinking lit appears more “profound”, in 
foot it IS only more foggy and confused Wbat 10 the difference 
between the “expediency” of a partial “seizura of power” in 
a city or district, and participation in a provisional revolutionary 
gov^rranent in a whole counlry? Do not “cities” include one 
like St Petersburg, where the memorable events of January 22 
( 9 ) took place? Do not regions include the Caucasus, which is 
bigger than many a state ^ Will not tlie problems (which at 
one time troubled the new hkra) of what to do with prisons, 
the police, the Treasury, etc , confront us tlie moment we “seize 
power” in a single city, let alone in a region? No one will 
deny, of course, that if v/e lack euBicient forces, if the sue 
cess of the uprising is incompl-ete, or if the victory is in 
decisive, city and other provisional revolutionary governments 
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may au*^ But wha?t has all this to do with it, gentlemen'^ 
Did you yourselves not refer an the beginning of the resolu'* 
lion to the “decisive victory of the revolution/’ to “a victon 
oua upnaing of the people”^? Since when have the Social 
Democrats assumed the task of the anarchists to break up the 
attention and the aims of tlie proletariat, to direct its attcn 
lion to the “partiar* instead of to the general, single, wholo 
and complete? While presupposing the “seizure of power” in 
a single city, you yourselves speak of “extending the up 
rising” — to another cit), may we venture to think? to all cities, 
may wo dare to hope? Your conclusions, gentlemen, are as 
flimsy and casual, as self contradictory and intricate as youi 
premises The Third Congress of the Russian Social Democratic 
' Labour Party gave an exhauetive and clear answei to the gen 
eral question of the provisional revolutionary government This 
answer also embraces all the partial provisional governments 
Tlie answer given by the Conference, however, by artificially and 
arbitrarily singling out a part of the question, only dodger (but 
unsuccessfully) tlie question as a whole and creates confusion 
What does the term “revolutionary communes” mean? Does 
it differ from the term “provisional revolutionary goveniment/ 
and if so, in what respect? The Cooiference ists themselves do 
not know Confusion of revolutionary thought leads them, as 
very often happens, to a revo/utionary phrase Yes, words like 
“revolutionary commune” in a resolution passed by (represent 
atives of SociaUDemocracy represent a revolutionary phrase and 
nothing more Marx more than once condemned such phrase 
mongeimg when fascinating terms of the obsolete pau were used 
to hide the tasks of the future In such rases, a fascinating term 
that has played its part iii history jb transformed into meaning 
less, harmful tinsel, a child’s rattle We mhst make it uneqmvoc 
ably clear to the workers and to the whole of the people xohy we 
want to set up a provisional revolutionary government, and pre 
oisely what reforms we shall carry out If we exercise decisive 
Influence on the government on the morrow of the victoraouB 
pkiple’s uprising which has »al ready commenced Such arc the 
Questions that confront political leader^’ 
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The Tlurd Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party gave perlectly clear answeis to these questions and dreiv 
up a complete programme of these reforms the nuiumum pro 
gramme of our Party The word “commune’’ is not an answei 
at all, Lke the distant echo of a sonorous phrase, it only con 
fuses people The more we cherisli die memory of the Pans 
Commune of 1R71, for instance, the less permissible la it to 
dismiss it \Mth a mere reference without analysing its mistakes 
and the special conditions attending it To do so would be to 
follow the absurd example set by the Blanquists, who were rid 
iculed by Engels, Uiose Blanquists who m then “manifesto* 
in 1874, worshipped every action of the Commune * What 
reply will a “Confeience isl” give to a worker who asks him 
what this “revolutionary coimmme” mentioned in the resolution 
means? He will only be able to tell him that this was the name 
given to a workers’ government that once existed, whioh was 
unable -and could not then distinguisli between the elements of 
a democratic revolution and those of a socialist revolution, which 
confused the tasks of the struggle for a republic with those of 
the struggle for socialism, which could not carry out the task 
of launching an energetic military offensive against Versailles, 
which made a nmtake in not eeazmg the Bank of France, etc 
In short, whether i\\ your answer you refer to the Pans Comf 
mune or to some other ooramune, your answer will be that was 
a government such as ours should not be A fine answer, isn’t 
it?** Is not the evasion of the practical piogramme and ;nap 
propriately beginning to give a lesson in history m a resolution 
evidence of the moralising of a bookworm and the helplessness 
of a revolutionary? Does this not reveal die very mistake whioii 
they unsUccesafuUy tried to accuse us of having committed, i e , 
of having confused democmtic revolution with socialist revolution, 
the difference between which none of tlie “communes” could see^ 
The aim of the provisional government («o inappropnateh 
railed “commune”) is declared to be “exclusively” to extend 
the Uprising and to disrupt the government Literally, the word 
“exclusively” eliminates all the other tasks, it is an echo of 
the absurd theory of “only from bfelow” The elimination of 
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tlie other tasks is another ansbance erf shortsightedness and 
thoughtlessness The “revolutionary commune,’’ ue , the revo 
lutionary government, eveai if only in a single city, will in 
evitably have to admmister (even if provisionally, “partially, 
episodically”) all the affans of state, end it is the height of ira 
p^rudence to hide one’s head under one’s wing, in this respect 
This government will have to enact an eight hour day, to estab 
lish workers’ factory inspection, to p-rovide free and universal 
education, to introduce the election of judges, to set up peasant 
comixiittees, etc , in a word, it will have to carry out a nuni 
her of reforms To define these reforms as “helping to ex 
tend tlie uprising” means juggling with words and delihemtely 
causing greater confusion m a matter in which absolute claiitj 
IS necessaiy 

# • # 

The concluding part of the new Iskra resolution does not 
provide any new material for criticising the trend of pnnciplesi 
of “Economism” which has revived in our Party, but it iHus 
Irates what has been said above from a somewliat different 
angle 

Here is that part 

‘Only in one event should Social Democracy, on its own initlnli^e 
direct Its efforts toiwda seizing power and retaining it as long ofl possible 
namely, in the event of the revolution spreading to the advanced coun 
tries of Western Europe where conditions for the achievement of socialism 
have aheady reached a certain t?] state of maturity In that event, the 
restricted historical scope of the Russian revolution can be considerably 
extended and the poesiblRty of striking the path of socialist reforms will 
arise. 

* By framing its tactics in the expectation that, during the whole 
period of the re\olution, tlic Social Democratic Party will retain the posi 
lion of extreme revolutionary opposition towards all the governments that 
<iucceed each other in the course of the revolution, Social Democracy will 
beat be able to prepore itself for using political power if it falls [??J 
into its hands” 

The basic Idea expressed here la the same as that repeatedly 
formulated by Vperyod^ when it stated that we must not be 
afraid (as is Martynov) of a complete victory for Social Demo 
oraoy in a democratic revolution, i e , <the revolutionary demo 
cr^ttio dictatorship of the proletanat and the peasantry, for sucli 
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a victory will enable us to rouse Europe, and tlie socialist pro 
lelanat of Europe vfiU then throw off the yoke of the hour 
geoisie and in its turn help us to carry out a socialist revolution 
But see how this idea is spoiled in the new Iskra ist rendering 
of It We ahall not dwell on particulars — on the absurd assump 
tion that power could ‘Tail’’ into the hands -of an intelligent 
party which considers tlie tactics of seizing power harmful, on 
the fact that the conditions for eociaUsra xn Europe have reached 
no(t a certain degree of raatunl}, but are already mature, on the 
fact that our Party programme knows of no socialist reforms but 
only of a socialist revolution Let us take the principal and 
basic difference between the Idea as presented by VpcTyod and 
as presented in the resolution Vperyod set a task before the 
revolutionary proletariat of Russia, viz , to win in the battle for 
democracy and to use this victory for carrying revolution into 
Europe The resolution foils to grasp this connecdon between 
our “decisive victory*’ (not in the new I^kra sense) and the 
revolution in Europe, and therefore refers, not to the tasks of 
the proletariat, not to the prospects of its victory, but to one 
of the possibilities in general “in the event of the revolution 
spreading ” Vperyod directly and definitely indicated, and 
this was incorporated in the resolution of the Third Congress of 
the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, how precisely “po 
litica! power” can and must “be utilised” an the inteiesta of the 
proletariat, bearing in mmd what can be achieved immediately, 
at the given stage of social development, and what must first 
be achieved as a democratic prerequisite for the struggle for 
socialism Here, also, the resolution is hopelessly dragging at 
llie tail when it states “will be able to prepare itself for us 
ing,” but 18 unable to say in what way and how it ivill be able 
to prepare itself, and for what sort of “utihaalion ” We have no 
doubt, for Instance, that the new hkra ists may be “able to pre 
pare themselves for hising*” the leading position in the Party, 
but the manner in which they have utilised this position up to 
now and the extent to which they are prepared for this do not 
hold out much hope of possibility being transformed into 
reality 
7 Unit! m 
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Vperyod quite definitely -stated wherein lies the Teal ‘‘possi 
bility of retaining power/' namely, in the orevolutionary dem 
ooratic dictatorship of the iproletanat and (the peasantry, in their 
)Oint mass strength which is capable of outweiglung all the 
forces of counter revolution, in the inevitable harmony of their 
interests in democratic reforms The resolution of the Confer 
ence, however, does not give us anything positive, it meiely evades 
the issue Surely the possibility of retaining power in Russia 
must be determined by the composition of tlie social forces in Rus 
Bia Itself, by the circumstances of the democratic revolution which 
18 now taking place in our country The victory of the pioletanat 
in Europe (and it is a far cry between carrying the revolution 
into Europe and the victory of the proletariat) will give nse to 
a desperate counter revolutionary struggle of the Russian hour 
gooisie — yet the resolution of the new /^Arcists does not say 
a word about this counter revolutionary force, tlia Importance 
of wluch has been appraised by the resolution of the Third 
Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party If 
in our struggle for the republic and democracy we could not 
rely upon the peasantry as well as on tlie proletariit, the pros 
peot of our “retaindng power" would be hopeless And if it is 
not hopeless, if the ^‘decisive victory over tsansm’* opens up 
such a possibility, then we must say so, we must actively 
call few the transformation of tliis poasibility into reality and 
issue practical slogans not only for the contingency of the rev 
olution being carried into Europe, but also for the purpose 
of bnnglng this about The appeal the khvostisi Social Demo 
crate make to the "xestrioted liasto-rlcal scope of the Russian 
revolution" only covers up their restricted comprehension of 
the tasks of tins demooraiie Tovolution and of the role of die 
proletariat as the vanguard in this revolutron 

One of the objections raised io Uie slogan "the rev 
olutionary demociaUc dictatoralup of the proletariat and the 
peasantry" as that dictatorship presupposes a "united will" 
iUhrai, No* 95), and that there con be no united will between 
the proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie This objection is falla 
cdoUB^ for it is based on an: abstract, "metaphysical" interpro* 
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tation of the term “umted \nl\ ” Will may be united in one 
respect and not united in another The ^senoe of unity on 
questions of socialism and the struggle for socialism does uoL 
prevent unity of ^\ill on questions of democracy and the 
struggle for a republic To forget this would be tantamount 
Vo lorgetUng the logical and historical difference between a 
democratic revolution and a socialist revolution To forget Lins 
would mean forgetting the national character of the democratic 
revolution if it is '^national” it means that there must be 
‘‘unity of will” precisely in so far as this revolution satisfies the 
nataonal needs -and requirements Beyond the boundaries of dem 
ocracy tliere can be no unity of will between the proletariat 
and the peasant bourgeoisie Class struggle between them is m 
evitable, but on the basis of a democratic republic this struggle 
will be the most far reaching and extensive struggle of the 
people for socialism Like everything else in the world, tlie 
revolutionary demociatic dictatorship of the proletariat and tlie 
peaaantiry has a past and a future Its past is autocracy, serfdom, 
monarchy and privileges In the struggle against this past, m 
the struggle against counter revolution, a ‘^umted wU” of Die 
proletariat and Die peasantry is possible, for there is unity of 
interests 

Its future is tlie struggle against piivate property, the struggle 
of the wage worker against his master, the struggle for aocial 
i<an In this case, unity of will is impossible* Here our path 
lies not fiTom autocracy to a repubhc, but from a pett> hour 
geois deraooratic republic to socialism 

Of course, in concrete historioal cvrcumstances, the elements 
of the past become interwoven yfith those of the future, the two 
paths get mixed Wage labour and its struggle against private 
property exist under autooracy as well, they oiiginate even 
under serfdom But this does not prevent us ftoin drawing a 
logical and historical Ime of demaJcatnon betAveen the important 
stages of development. Surely we all draw the distinction be 

^The development of capitalism which is more extensive and r^pid 
under conditions of freedom will inevitably put a speedy end to the 
unity of will, the sooner the counterrevolution and reaction are crushed, 
the speedier will the unity of will come to an end. 
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tween bourgeois revolution and aociahat revolution, we all ab 
so lately insist on the necessity of drawing a strict line be ween 
them, but can it be denied that in histoiy certain particular 
elemenls of both revolutions become interwoven? Have there not 
been a number of socialist movements and attempts at establish 
ing socialism m the penod of democratic revolutions in Europe? 
And will not the future socialist revolution in Europe still have 
to do a gieat deal that has been left undone in the field of 
democracy? 

A Social Democrat must never, even for an instant, forget 
that the proletarian class struggle for socialism against the most 
democratic and republican bourgeoisie and pettv bourgeoisie is 
inevitable This is beyond doubt From tliis logically follows 
die absolute necessity of a separate, independent and etnclly 
class party of Social Democracy troin this logically follows the 
provisional character of our tactics to “stnke together’^ witli 
the bourgeoisie and the duty to oarefuUy watch *‘our ally, as 
if he were on enemy,'’ etc All this is also beyond doubt But 
it would be ndn^ulous and reactionary to deduce from this that 
we must forget, ignore or neglect those tasks which, although 
transient and temporary, are vital at the present tune The 
struggle against autocracy is a temporary and transient task of 
the Socialists, but to ignore or neglect this task would be tan 
tamount to betraying aocialiam and rendering a service to to 
action Certainly, the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry is only a transient, piovisional 
task of the SocaalisU, but to Ignore this task in the penod of a 
democratic revolution would be simply reactionary 

Concrete political tasks must be presented In concrete cir 
oumatanccs All things are relative, all things flow and are 
subject to change The programme of the German Social Demo 
cratic Party does not contain die deinehd for a republic In 
Germany the situation is such that this (juesUon can In practice 
hardly be separated from the question of socialism (although 
^ven 9A regards Germany, Eugele in his comments on tU** draft 
of the Erfurt Programme of 1891 uttered a warning against 
belittling the importance of a republic and of the struggle for 
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a republic 1) ^ Russian Social Democracy never raised the ques 
tion of elumnating the demand for a republic from jts pro 
gramme or agitation, for m our country there can be no indissol 
uble connection between tlxe question of a republic and the ques 
tion of BpciaUsm It was quite natural for a German Social Dem 
ocrat of 1898 not to put the quesbon of the republic in the fore 
fronts and this evoked neither surprise nor condemnation But 
a German Social Democrat who in 1848 left the question of 
the republic m the shade would have been a downright traitor 
to the revolution There is no such thing as abstract truth 
Truth la always concrete 

The time will come when the struggle against Russian auto 
cracy will be over, when the penod of democratic revolution 
m Russia will also be over, and then il will be ridiculous to talk 
about **unity of will” of the prolelaraat and the peasantry, 
about a democrabc dictatorship, etc When that time comes we 
shall take up the question of tlie socialist dictatorship of the 
proletariat and deal with it at greater length But at present 
the party of the advanced class cannot help striving in a most 
energebo manner for a decisive victory of the democratic re\o 
lubon over tsarism And a decisive victory is nothing else than 
the revolutionary democrabc dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the peasantry 

Author* s I^ote to Chapter X, First Published in 1926 

We would remind the reader thad in the polemics between 
Iskra and Vperyod the former incidentally referred to Engels’ 
letter to Turatti,** in which Engels warned the (future) leader 
of the Italian reformists not to confuse the democratic reio 
lution with the socialist revolution The coming revolution in 
Italy— wrote Engels about the political situabon ni Italy in 
1894 — will be a petty bourgeois, a democrabc revolution, not 
a socialist revolution Iskra reproached Vperyod with having 
deviated from the principle laid down by Engels This reproach 
was unjust, because on the whole Vperyod (No 14) fully ad 
mitted the correctness of Marx’s theory on the difference between 
the three maon forces in the revoluhoiiB of the nineteenth cen 
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iuxy According to this tlieory tHe following forces arc fight 
mg against the old regime of autocracy, feudalism and serfdom 
1) Ihe liberal big bourgeoisie^ 2) Uie radical petty bourgeoisie, 
3) the proletariat The first is fighting only for a constitu 
lional monarchy, the second, for a democratic republic, the 
ihird, for a socialist revolution The socialist who confuses the 
petty bourgeois struggle for a complete democratic revolution 
with the proletarian struggle for a socialist revolution is in 
danger of political bankruptcy Marxes warning in tins con 
neotion la quite justified But xt is precisely foi this reason 
that the slogan of “revolutionary communes’^ is wrong, because 
the very mistake committed by the communes that have existed 
m history is that they confuted the demooratic revolution 
with the 50 Ciah«^t revolution On the other hand, our slo 
gan, tile revoluUonar) demooratic dictatorship of the prole 
tan at and the peasantry, fully safeguards us against this mistake 
While absolutely recognising the bourgeois character of the 
revolution, which cannot immediutely go beyond the bounds 
of a merely democratic revolution, our slogan pushes forward 
this particular revolution and stnves to mould it into forms most 
advantageous to the proletanat, consequently, it strives for the 
utmost utilisation of the democratic revolution for a most sue 
ceasful further struggle of die proletariat for socialism ^ 

^Tho next chapter in this pamphlet, entitled “A Brief Comparison of 
Certain Resolutions Passed by the Third Congress of the R S D L P and 
of the Conference” is here omitted — Bd 



XII Will the S\veep of the DEMocii>tTic Revolution Be 
Diminished If the Bourgeoisie Desert’ 

The foregoing lines were alieady written when we received 
n copy of the resolutions passed by the Caucasian Conference 
of the new Iskra and published by hkra Better material 
tlian tins pour la bonne bouche,^ we could not wish foi 
The editorial board of Iskra quite justly «remarks 

‘ On the fiiudamental question of tactics the Caucaelati Confcieucft 
arrived at a decision analogoiis** (In truth I) *to the one arrived at by the 
All Russian Conference (i,e of the new hfcraisis) ‘On the quea- 
tion of the altitude of Social Democracy towards the prOMslonal revolu 
lionary government the Caucasian comrades took a very hostile position 
towards the new method as advocated by the V period group and tlio 
delegates of the so called Congress who joined it It must be admitted 
that the tactics of the proletarian party in a bourgeois revolution ba\e 
l)cen very aptly formulaled by ibe Conference' 

What IS true is true A more “apt” formulation of the 
fundamental error of the new Iskra isis could not be invented 
We shall reproduce this formula m full, first of all indicating 
in parentheses the blossoms, and then, later, we shall expose the 
fruit, as presented at the end of the formula 

Rlsolution or the Caucasian Conference op New ‘Iskra* ists on tue 
Provisional Revolutionary Government 

‘ Considering it to be our task to take advantage of the revolutionary 
aituation to deepen” (of course 1 They should have added according to 
Martynov") "the Social Democratic consciousness of the proletariat' (only 
to deepen the consciousneas but not to establish a republic? What a 
"profound” conception of revolution!) "in order to accuro for the Party 
complete freedom to crldclee the nascent bourgeois state system" (it is not 
our business to secure a republic! Our business is only to secure freedom 
to enlicise Anarchist ideas give rise to anarchist language "bourgeois 
state tystom”!), "the Conference expresses its opposition to tlie formation 
of a Social Democratic provisional government and to joining it * (recall 
the resolution passed by the Bokuninists ton months before the Spanish 
revolution and referred to by Engelsi see Pro/e/orr, No S), hut considers 
it more expedient to oxercUe preeeure from without* (from below and 

^For a titbit — Eng ed 
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nol from above) ‘ upon the bourgeois provisional government in order to 
secure tlie greatest possible (?) dcmocratiaation of the state system The 
Conference believes that the fonnation of a Social Democratic provisional 
government, or entry Into the government* would lead, on the one hand 
to the mar cs of the proletariat bosoming disappointed in the Social 
Democratlo Party and abandoning it because the Social Democrats in 
spite of the fact tliat they had seized power, would not be able to satlsiy 
ihe pressing nrods of the working class Including the establishment of 
socialism' (the republic is not a pressing needl The authors, in their 
innocence, failed to observe that they were speaking in the language of 
anarchists that they were speaking as if they were repudiating particlpa 
lion In bourgeois revolutionst), “and, on the other hand, wcidd induce the 
bouTf'^Qis to desert the cause of the revolution and in that tiav 

dmkish its sweep** 

This la where the trouble lies This is where anarchist iden^* 
became interwoven (as constantly occurs among West Euro 
pean Bemstemians) with the purest opportunism Just imagine 
not to enter the provisional govommciit because this mil induce 
the bourgeoisie to desert the cause of the revolution and will 
thus dimmish the sweep of the revolution^ But liere ve have 
before ue the new Iskra philosophy m its complete, pure and 
connstent form the revolution is a bourgeois revolution, there 
fore we must how to bourgeois vulgailty and make way for 
it If we were guided, only partly, only for a moment, by 
the consideration that our participation might induce the hour 
geoisie to desert the revolution, we would simply be surrendering 
the leadership of the revolution entirely to the bourgeois classes 
By that we would place the proletariat entirely under the tu 
telage of the bourgeoisie (wMle retaining for ourselves complete 
‘Treedom to cnticise”M) and conlpel the proletariat to be meek 
and mild in order not to frighten die bourgeoisie away We 
emasculate the Immediate needs of the proletariat, namely, its po 
liUcal needs — which the Economists and tlieir epigones have 
never thoroughly understood— out of fear lest the bourgeoisie 
be frightened away, We would completely abandon the field of 
the revolutionary struggle for the aonievement of democracy 
to the extent required by tlie proletariat in favour of the field 
of bargaining with the bourgeoisie and obtaining their voluntary 
consent (“not ito desert^) at the price of our principles and of 
the revolution itself. * 
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In two bn©f hues, the Caucasian now Iskra latg managed 
la express the quintessence of the tactics of betraying the 
revolution and of convertirg the proletariat into a miserable 
hanger on of tlie bourgeois classes The mistakes of llie new 
Iskra i8t3 which we referred to above as a tendency now stand 
before us elevated to the level of a clear and definite pnnciple, 
VIZ , to drag at the taxi of the monarchist bourgeoisie Becaube 
the achievement of the republic would induce (and is alreadv 
inducing Mr Struve^ for example) the bourgeoisie to desert 
the revolution, therefore, down with the fight for the republic^ 
Because the bourgeoisie always and everywhere In the world 
IS frightened by every energetic and consistent democratic de 
mond put forward by the proletairiat, therefore, hide in your 
dens, comrade workers, act only from without, do not dream of 
using tlie instruments and weapons of the ‘‘bourgeois state sys 
tern'* in the revolution and preserve for yourselves “freedom to 
criticise” ! 

The fundamental error in their conception of the term 
‘bourgeois revolution” has coma to the surface The Martynov, 
new hhra “conception” of the term leads directly to the be 
trayal of the cause of tlie proletariat to the bourgeoi*^ie 

Those who have forgotten the old Econonnsni, those who 
fail to study it and do not call it to mmd, ynW find it difli 
cult to understand the present off shoot of Eoonomism Recall 
the Bemsteinian Credo ^ From the “purely proletarian” point 
of viefw and programmes, these people deduced the following 
we, Social Democrats, are to engage in economics, In the real 
cause of labours in freedom to criticise all pplitical trickerVs m 
genuinely deepeiung Social Democratic work, whereas they, the 
liberals, are to engage In politics God save us from dropping 
into “revoliitiomHm”, that ivill fnghten the bourgeoisie away 
Those who lead the Credo over again (to the very end), 

^ Credo — the name applied to a document in which the views of the 
Economists were proclaimed for the first time Under the leadership of 
Lonin who was then in exile in Siberia, and at his Instance, a group of 
exiles issued a protest against this document and this protest became of 
great importance for the future history of the Part) The Credo and the 
protect agnln<it it are sh'on in Vol I of Selected WpThs-—Ed Eng ed 
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or the Supplement to No 9 of Rabockaya Mysl (September 
1699), will be able to follow the whole of this line of reason 
5ng 

Tlie flame thing ib taking place at the present time, only on 
a larger scale and in application to the estimation of the 
whole of the “great’* Russian revolution — ^vbioh, alas, even 
beforehand, has been vulgarised and reduced to a caricature 
by the tlieoreticians of orthodox philistinism^ We, Social 
Democrats, are to have freedom ito criticise, are to engage in 
deepening consciousness, to engage in actions from without 
They, the bourgeois classes, must have freedom to act, a free 
held for revolutionary (read liberal) leadership, the freedom 
to pass “reforms” from above 

These vulgansers of Marxism have never pondered over what 
Marx said about the need for substituting criticism with weapons 
for the weapon of criticism While they take the name of Marc 
in vain, they actually draw up resolutions on tactics absolutely 
in the spint of the Frankfort bourgeois ohattorboxes,^ who 
freely criticised absolutism deepened demooratic consciousness, 
but failed to understand the fact that the tune of TeYoluU<xn 
13 a time of action, both from above and from below In con 
verting Marxism into a subject for hair splitting, they have con 
verted the ideology of the most advanced, most determined 
and energetic revolutionary class into the ideology of its most 
undeveloped strata, which shrink from dilUcult revolutionary 
democratic tasks and leave them to be solved by the Struves 
Jf tlie bourgeois classes desert the revolution because the 
Social Democrats jcun the revolutionary government, tliey will 
thereby “duninish” the sweep of the revolution 

Do you hear this, Russian workers! The sweep of the r-evo 
lution will be mightier if it is earned out by the Struves, who 
must hot be frightened away by the Social Democrats and who 
want, not victory over Isansm, but to atuke a bargain with it 
The siVeep of the revolution will be stronger if, pf the two 
possible outcomes which we have outlined above, tlie first comes 
about, le , if the monarchist bourgeoisie come to an under 

^Seo note to page Fd 
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standing with tlie autocracy concerning a ‘‘constitution’* a la 
Shipov 

Social DemocraU who wiite such shameful things m resolu 
tions intended for the guidance of the whole Party, or who ap 
proie of such “apP* resolutions, are so absorbed in their hair 
splitting, which crushes the hung spirit of Marxism, that they 
fail to observe how these resolutions convert all tbeir other 
excellent words into meie phrase mongermg Take any of their 
articles in Iskra^ or take the (notorious pamphlet written by our 
celebrated Martynov, and there you will read about people's 
rebellion, about carrying the revolution to the very end abou*^ 
stnving to rely upon the louer strata of the people an the 
fight against the inconsistent bourgeoisie But all these excellent 
things become miserable phi ase mongermg immediately you ac 
cept or approve of the idea about “ithe sweep of the revoluUon” 
being “diminished*^ If the bourgeoisie abandon it One of two 
things, gentlemen either we, together with the people, strive 
to bring about the revolution and obtain complete \iotory over 
tsanam, in spite of the inconsistent, s'^'lfish and cowardly hour 
geoiaie, or we do not accept this “an spite of,” we do fear 
that the bourgeoisie will “desert” the revolution In the latter 
case we betray the proletariat and tlie people to the bourgeoisie, 
to the inconaiatent, selfish and cowardly bourgeoisie 

Don’t make any attempt to misinterpret what 1 have said 
Don’t start howling that you are being charged witli deliberate 
treachery No, ym have been crawling all the time and have 
now crawled into the mire as unconsciously as the Economists 
trawled mlo it, dTa\/ii inexorably and irrevocably down, the 
inclined plane of making Marxism more “profound,” to anti 
revolutionary, soulless and lifeless efforts at “wisdom ” 

Have you ever considered, gentlemen, what the real sociel 
forces that determine the “sweep of the revolution” are? Let 
us leave aside the forces of foreign politics, of international 
combinatoOTis, which have turned out favourably for us at the 
present tame, but which we leave out of our discussion, and 
quite rightly so, in so far as we aie discussing the internal 
forces of Russia Look at the internal social forces Against ' 
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the revolution are rallied the autocracy, the Court, the police, 
the government officials, the army and a handful of the higher 
aristocracy The deeper the indignation of the people becomes, 
the less reliable become the troops, and the more the govern 
menl officials begin to waver Moreover, the bourgeoisie, on 
the whole, is now in favour of the revolution, makes zealous 
speeches about liberty, and more and more frequently talks in 
the name of the people, and even in the name of the revolu 
lion ‘ But we Marxists all know from our tlieorles and from 
daily and hourly observations of our liberals. Zemstvo council 
lors and followers of Osvobozkdemye that the bourgeoisie 
is inconsistent, selfish and cowardly in its support of the revolu 
tion The bourgeoisie, In the mass, will inevitably turn towards 
counter revolution, towards autocracy, against the revolution and 
against the people, immediately its narrow selfish interests are 
met, immediately it “deserts” consistent democracy (it la already 
deserting it!) There remains the “people,” that is, the prole 
tarlat and the peasantry The proletariat alone is capable of 
marching reliably to the end, for its goal lies far beyond the 
democratic revolution That la why the proletariat fights in the 
front ranks for the republic and contemptuously rejects sdlly 
snd unworthy advice to tok« care not to frighten the hour 
geoisie Tlie peasantry consists of a great number of semi prole 
lanan as well as petty bourgeois elements This causes it also to 
waver and compels the proletariat to close its ranks in a strictly 
class party But the instability of the peasantry differs radically 
from the uiatabihty of the bourgeoisie, for at the present time 
the peasantry is interested not so much in the absolute pre 
sorvalion of private property as in the confiscation of the land 
Iprds’ land, 6ne of the principal forms of private property 
While this does not cause the peasantry to become socialist or 
cease to be petty bourgeois it may cause them to become whole 
hearted and most radical adherents of the democratic revolution 
The peasantry will inevitably become such if only the progress 


the open Idler, by Mr Struve to Jauris, recently 
publlBhed by the latter in PHumamtS and by the foimer In Osvobozh 
aentye, No 72, Is very interesting 
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of revolutionary events, which is enlightening lt> is not inter 
lUpted too soon by the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the 
defeat of the proletariat* Subject to this condition, the peas 
antry will inevitably become a bulwark of the revolution and 
the republic, for only a completely victonous revolution can 
give the peasantry everything in the sphere of agrarian reforms 
— everything that the peasants desire, of which they dream, and 
of which they truly stand in need (not for the abolition of 
capitalism as the “Socialist Revolutionaries’* imagine, but) in 
order to raise themselves out of tlie mire of semi seifdom, out of 
the gloom of oppression and servitude, in order to improve their 
conditions of life as far as it is possible to improve them under 
commodity production 

Moreover, the peasantry is drawn to the revolution not onl) 
by the prospect of a radical agrarian reform but by its general 
and permanent interests Even in its fight against the prole 
tariat, the peasantry stands in need of democa-acy, for only 
a democratic system la capable of exactly expressing its Inter 
ests and of ensuring its predominance as the mass and the ma 
jonty The more enlightened peasantry becomes (and since 
the Japanese War it is becoming enlightened at a much more 
rapid pace than those who are accustomed to measuring enlight 
enment by the school standard suspect), the more consistent and 
determined will it be in its support of the complete democratic 
revolution, for, unlike the bourgeoisie, it has nothing to fear 
from the supremacy of the people, but, on the contrary, can ouU 
gain by it The democratic repubho will become the ideal of 
the peasantry as soon as it frees itself from its naive monarch 
ism, because the conscious monardusm of the bourgeois brok 
era (with an upper chamber, etc ) implies for the peasantry 
the same disfranchisement and the same ignorance and op 
piession as it suffei^ from today, only slightly polished with 
the varmeh of European constitutionalism 

That IS why the bourgeoisie as a class naturally and in 
evitably strives tp come under the wing of the liberal monarch 
jst party, while the peasantry, in the mass, stnves to come 
under the leadership of the revolutionary and republican party 
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lhat ifl why tlie bourgeoiaie is incapable of carrying the demo 
cratic revolution to its ultimate conclusion, while the peasantry 
IS capable of carrying the revolution to tlie end, and we must 
exert all our efloj-is to help it to do so 

It may be objected but ithfire as no need to argue about 
this, this IS all ABC, all Social Democrats understand this 
perfectly well But that is not so Those who can talk about “the 
eweep*^ of the levolutaon being “diminished’’ because the hour 
geoisie will deseit it do not understand this These people sim 
ply T-epeat by rote the words of our agrarian programme with 
out imderatending their meaning, for othenvise they would not 
ha fnightened by the concept of the revolutionary democratic die 
totorship of the proletariat end the peasajrijy, which follows log 
ically from the Marxian philosophy end from our piogramme, 
otherwise they would not restnet the sweep of the great Russian 
revolution to the limits to which the bourgeoisie axe prepared to 
go These people defeat thar abstract Marxian irevolutionary 
phrases by their concrete anti Marxian and anti revolutionary 
resolutions 

Those who leally understand the role of the peasantry in 
the victorious Russian revolution would not dream of saying 
that the sweep of the revolution would be diminished if tlie 
bourgeoisie deserted it F cur, as a matter of fact, the Russian 
revolt ’■ion will asBume its xeal sweep, and will leally assume 
the widest rovolutaonary sweep possible in the epoch of boui^- 
geois democratic revolutaon, only when the bourgeoisie deserts 
It and when the masses of the peasantry come out as active 
revolutionaries side by side with the proletariat In order that 
It may be carried to its logical oonolusaon, our democratic revo 
I u lion must rely on such forcea os are capable of paralysing the 
inevitable inconsistency of Uie boufgeoiaie (i e , actually to 
“induce it to desert the revolution,” which the Caucasian adher 
^ts of Iskra fear so much because they fail to think things 
out) 

The proletariat must carry out to the end the democratic rev 
ohitiOn, and in tJus mute to itself the mass of the peasantry 
xn ordet to crush by force the resistance of the autocracy and 
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to paralyse the instability of the bourgeoisie The proletariat must 
accomplish the socialist revolution and in this unite to itself the 
mass of the semi proletarian elements of the population in or 
der to crush by force the resistance of the bourgeoisie and to 
paralyse the instabilUy of the peasantry and petty bourgeoisie 
huch ara the tasks of tlie proletariat which the new IsLra ista, 
in then arguments and resolutions about llie sweep of tlie revo 
lubion, present in such a narrow manner 

One circumstance, however, mpst not be forgotten, although 
It IS frequently lost sight of when arguing about the “sweep” 
of the revolution It must not be forgotten that what is at issue 
IS not the diJficulties of the task, but where to seek for mid 
achieve its solution The question is not whether it is difficult 
or not to make the sweep of the revolution powerful and in 
vincible, but how we are to act in order to enlarge the sweep of 
the 1 evolution The difference of opimoii affects precisely tlie 
fundamental chaiacter of our activity, its very direction We 
emphasise tins because careless and dishonest people too fre 
quently confuse two different questions, namely, the question of 
the direction in which the road is leading, i e , the selectior\ of 
one of two roads, and the question of the ease with winch the 
goal can be reached, or how near the goal is on the given road 
We have not dealt with tins last question at all because 
U has not raised any disagreement or divergency in the Party 
But It goes without saying that the question as extremely im 
port ant in itself and deserves the most senous attention of all 
Social Democrats It would be a piece of unpardonable optim 
ism to »foiget the difficulties which accompany tlie task of draw 
mg into the movement not only the mass of the working class, 
but of the peasantry as well These difficulties have more than 
once been the rock against which all the efforts to carry a dem 
ocratic revolution to its end have been wrecked And always it 
was the inconsistent and selfish bourgeoisie which triumphed* be 
cause it both “made money” in the shape of monarchist protec 
tion against the people, and “preserved the virginity” of liberal 
ism, or of Osvobozhdeniye ism But the fact tliat difficulties exist 
does not moan that those difficulties are insurmountable What is 
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important is to be convinced that the padi chosen is the -correct 
one, and this conviction will multiply a hundredfold the revolu 
tionary energy and revolutionary enthusiasm %shich can perform 
miracles 

How deep is the gulf that divides Social Democrats today on 
the question of the path to be chosen can immediately be seen 
by comparing the Caucasian resolution of the new likra ista 
with the resolution of the Third Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party The resolution of the Congress says 
that the bourgeoisie is inconsialcnl , it will Invariably try to de* 
pnve us of the gams of the revolution Therefore, make ener 
getie preparations for the light, comrades and fellow workers! 
Arm yourselves, bring the peasantry to your side! We shall not 
surrender tlie gains of the revolution to the selfish bourgeoisie 
without a fight The resolution of the Caucasian new Iskra 
says the bourgeoisie is inconsistent, it may desert the revo 
lution Tlierefore, comrades and fellow workers, please do not 
think of joimng the provisional government, for if you do, the 
bourgeoisie will surely desert the revolution, and the sweep of 
the revolution will tlierefore become diminished 

One side says push i\ve revolution forward io its very end, 
in Spite of the resistance or the passmt) of the inconsistent 
bourgeoisie 

The other side says do not think of carrying the revolution 
to the end independently, for if you do, the inconsistent hour 
geoisio will desert it 

Are these not two diametrically opposite paths? Is it not ob 
vious th^i one set of taodcs absolutely excludes the other? ly 
it not clear that the first tacUcs are the only correct tactics of 
revolutionary Social Democracy, while the second are in fact 
purely Osvobozhdeniye tactics? 



XIII Conclusion Dare Ue 

Those who are superficially acquainted with the slate of 
affairs in the ranks of Russian Social Democracy, or those who 
judge by appearances without knoiving the history of our m 
lernal Party struggle since the days of Econoniism, veiy ofte^i 
diemiBB even the tactical diaagreementa which have now be 
come crystallised, especially after the Third Congress, by argu 
mg that iheie are two natural, inevilable and quite reconcilable 
trends in every Somal Demooiatic movement They say that one 
side lays special omphasifi on the ordmary, current, everyday 
work, on the necessity of developing propaganda and agitation, 
of prepanng forces, deepening the movement, etc, while the 
other side lays emphasis on the fighting, geneiel, political, rcvo 
ludonary tasks of the movement, on the necessity of an armed 
uprising and of advancing the slogans Tevolutionary demooralac 
dictatorship and provisional revolutionary government Neither 
side should exaggerate, tliey say, extremes are bad, both here 
and theie (and, generally speaking, everywhere in the world), 
etc , etc 

But the cheap truths of worldly (and “poUticaV’ in quota 
Lion inarkss) wisdom, which are imdoubtedly contained in such 
arguments, too often cover up a lack of comprehension of the 
urgent, acute needs of the Parly Take the present tactical dif 
ferences among Russian Social Democnats Of course, tlie special 
emphasis laid on the everyday sade of woik, such as we observe 
in the new hkra ist arguments about tactics, does not in itself 
present any danger and would not give rise to any difference 
of oplmon regarding tactical slogans But the moment you com 
pare the re&olutaions of the Third Congress of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party with the resolutions of the Conference 
this difference becomes strikingly obvious 
a LcDin 111 i\s 
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And wJmt as the reason^ The reasan is that, in the first 
place, It 13 not enough to point in an abstract way to the two 
trends tn the movement and to the harmfulnesa of extremes 
It 18 necessaiy to know concretely what the given movement is 
suffering from at the given time, where the real political danger 
for the Party lies at tlie present time Secondly, it is necessai-y 
to know what real political forces are receiving grist for their 
mill from these tactical slogans or perhaps the absence of slo 
gans If you listen to the new Iskra ists you will arrive at the 
conclusion that the Social DemocraUc Party is faced with the 
danger of tlirowing overboard propaganda and agitation, the 
economic struggle and the criticism of bourgeois democracy, of 
being inordinately attracted to military pieparationa, armed 
attacks, the seizure of power, etc But in fact real danger m 
Uueatening the Paity from a \eiy different quarter Those who 
are more oi less familiar with the state of the movement, those 
who follow it carefully and intelligently, cannot fail to see the 
ndiculous side of the new Iskra's fears The whole work of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party has already been 
moulded into solid immutable forms which absolutely guarantee 
that our mam attention will be fixed on propaganda and agita 
Uou, impromptu and mass meetings, the distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets, assistance to the economic struggle and tlie adop 
don of the slogans of that struggle There is not a single 
committee of the Paity, not a single district committee, not a 
single central meeting or a single factory gioup where ninety 
rune per cent of all the attention, energy and time are not ron 
Btantly devoted to the performance of theae functions, which have 
taken root ever since the middle of the nineties of the last cen 
tury Only those who are altogether ignorant of the movement 
do not know this Only very naive or ill informed people can 
take the new Iskra ists seriously when they, with an air of great 
importance, repeat stale trutbc 

Tlie fact IS that not only is no excessive zeal displayed 
among us in regard to the tasks of the uprising, the general polit 
leal slogans and the task of leading the national revolution, but, 
on the contrary, it ia precisely the backwardness in this respect 
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diat IS most striking, for that la our >\eakest spot and a real 
(langei to the moveirient ^vluch may degenerate and in some 
places does degenerate into a movement that is no longer revo 
lutionar) in deeds, but only in words Of the many hundreds 
of organisations, groups and circles carrying on the work of 
the Pally you will not find a single one which, from its very 
formation, has not carried on everyday woik — the kind of every 
day work which the wiseacres of tlie new hkra now talk about 
as if tliey have discovered new truths On the other hand, you 
uill find an insignificant percentage of groups and circles 
winch have understood the la^dcs of an armed uprising, which 
have staited to carry tliem out^ which have become convinced of 
the necessity of leading the national revolution against tsansm, 
of the necessity of ad\ancing for that purpose precisely such 
and no otlier progressive slogans 

are lagging behind terribly in the fulfilment of the pro 
gressive and the genuinely revolutionary tasks, in very many 
mstances we l^a^e not even become conscious of them, here and 
theie we have allowed revolutionary bourgeois democracy to 
become strong because of our backwardness m this respect And 
the writers in the new Iskra turn their backs cm the course of 
events and on the requirements of the time, and persistently 
repeat Don^t forget the old I Don’t let yourselves be earned 
away by the new I This is the mam, the invanable leitmotif of 
all the important resoluUons of the Conference, whereas the 
Congress resolutions repeat with equal persistency confirming 
the old (and without slopping to chew it over and over pre 
riaely because it is old and has been settled and recorded in lit 
erature, in resolutions and by experience) wc put forward a new 
task, draw attention to it, proclaim a new slogan, and demand 
that the genuinely revolutionary Social Democrats immediately 
set to work to fulfil it 

That is how matters really stand with ^regard to the question 
of the tivo trends in Social Democratic tactics The revolutionary 
epodi has put forward new tasks which only the total 1> blind 
can fail to see Some Social Democrats definitely recognise these 
la«ks and put them on the order of the day an armed uprising 
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la a most preftsing need* prepare yourselves far at immediately 
and energetically, remember that this is necessary in order to 
attain decisive victory, advance the slogans of the republic, of 
tile provisional government, of the revolutionary democratic die 
tatorahip of the proletariat and the peasantry Others, on the othei 
hand, draw back, mark time* write prefaces instead of ad vane 
ing slogans, instead of pointing out the new while confirming 
the old, they tediously chew the old o\er and over again at great 
length, invent subterfuges to avoid the new, and are unable to 
determine the condiUons of decisive victory or of advamc 
ing suoli slogans as alone would correspond to the striving for 
a final victory 

The politioal result of this khvostism is now apparent The 
fairy tale about rapprochement betiveen the “majonty’* of the 
Russian Social Demooratic Labour Party and revolutionary 
bourgeois democracy remains a fable which has not been con 
firmed by a single political fact, by a single important resolution 
of the ^Bolsheviks” or a single act of the Third Congress of the 
Russian Social Demooratic Labour Party Meanwhile, the oppor 
tunist, monarchist bourgeoisie, as represented by Osvobozhdeniyef 
has for a long time past been welcoming the trend of *'prin 
oiples” of the new Iskra ibIs and now it is actually running Its 
mill with the grist which the latter bring, is adopting their catch 
words and ‘Tdeos” in opposition to “conspiracy” and “riots,” 
agamsl exaggerating the “techmeal” side of the revolution, 
against directly proclaiming the slogan of an armed uprising, 
BLgaiuat the “revolutionism” of the extreme demands, etc, etc 
The resolution of a whole conference of “Menshevik” Social 
Democrats In the Caucasus and the endorsement of that resolu 
tion by the editors of the new Iskra sums rt all up politically in 
an unmistakable way we fear the bourgeoisie will desert if the 
proletariat takes part in the revolutionary democratic dictator 
ship I This explaans everything This definitely transforms the 
proletariat Into an appendage of the monarchist bourgeoisie This 
proves in deeds, not by a casual declaration of some individual, 
but by a resolution especially endorsed by a whole trend, the 
political significance of the khvosiism of the new hhra 
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Whoever ponders over these facts will understand the real 
<iignificajice of the now fashionable reference to the two sides 
and Uie two trends in the Social Democratic movement Take 
Bernsteinism, for example, for the study of these trends on a 
large scale The Bernsteim&ts in exactly the same way have 
been dinning into our ears that it is they who understand the 
true needs of the proletariat, the tasks of its growing forces, of 
uitensifving the whole work, of training tJie clenient| of a new 
society, of propaganda and agitation Bernstein says we demand 
a frank recognition of the situation * And by that ho sanotaons 
a *‘movement^^ without “final aims,” sanctions defensive tactics 
only, preaches the tactics of feaor “lest the bourgeoisie desert ” 
The Bemsteinists also raised an outcry against the “Jacobinism” 
of the revolutionary Social Democrats, against the “publicists” 
who fail to understand the “initiative of the workers,” etc, etc 
In reality, as everyone knows, the revolutionary Social Demo 
orals never thought of abandoning the everyday, petty work, the 
training of forces, elo , etc AJI they demanded was a clear under 
standing of tlie final aim, a clear presentation of revolutionary 
tasks, they wanted to raise the semi proletarian and semi petty 
bourgeois strata to the revolutionary level of <lhe proletariat, not 
to degrade the latter to the o-pportunist consideration of “lest 
the bourgeoisie desert ” Perhaps the most stnking expression 
of this difference between the intellectjual opportunist wing and 
the proletarian revolutionary wing of the Party was the question 
diipfm wir siegen? “dare we win?” Is it permissible for us to 
win? Would not such victory be dangerous to us^ Ought we to 
win?* This at first sight strange question was raised, however, 
and had to jie raised, because the opportunists were afiaid of 
victory, were frightening the proletariat away from it, were 
piophesying various evils that would result from it, were scoffing 
at the slogaiiB which directly called for victory 

The same fundamental division betu^een the intellectual 
opportunist trend and fhe proletarian revolutionary trend exists 
also among us, with the very important difference, however, that 
here we are faced with the question of a democratic revolution 
and not of a socialist revolution The question “dare we win^” 
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absurd as it may seem at first sight, has also been raised here 
It was raised bv Martynov in his Two Dictatorships^ m which 
he prophesied dire misfortune if we make effective prepaia 
tions for and successfully carry out an uprising The question 
has been presented in the whole of the new Jskra literature 
dealing with the provisional revolutionary government, and 
in this connecUon persistent though futile efforts have been 
made continually to confuse tlie participation of Milleiand in 
a bourgeois opportunist government with the participation of 
Varhn in a petty bourgeois revolutionary government It 
was clinched by the resolution “lest the bouigeoisie desert” 
And although Kaiitsky, for instance, now tries to wax iron 
ical about our disputes concerning a provisional revolutionary 
government, and says that it is like dividing the bear’s skin be 
fore the bear is killed,* this irony only proves that even mtelh 
gent and revolutionary Social Democrats miss the point when tliey 
talk about something they know only by heaisay German Social 
Democracy is a long way from killing its bear (carrying out a 
socialist revolution)' but the dispute as to whether we “dare” kill 
our bear was of enormous importance from the point of view of 
pilnciples and of practical polities Russian Social Demociats 
are not yet by any means strong enough to “kill their beai” (to 
carry out a democratic revolution) but the question as to whether 
we “dare” kill it is of extreme importance for the whole future 
of Russia and for the future of Russian Social Democracy An 
army cannot be energetically and successfully recruited and 
guided unless we are sure that we “dare” win 

Take our old “Economists” They too raised an outcry that 
their opponents were conspirators, Jacobins (see Raboche^e Dye 
lo^ especially No 10, and Martynov’s speeoh in the debates on 
the programme at the Second Congress) vvho by plunging into 
politics were divorcing themselves from the masses, forgetting 
the fundamentals of the labour movement, ignoring the iniliative 
of the workers, 6tc, etc In reality these supporters of “the initi 
atlve of the workers” were opportunist intellectuals who tried to 
foist on the workers their own narrow and philistine conception 
of the taaks of lihe proletariat In reality the opponents of Econ 
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omism, as everyone can see irom the old Iskra^ did not neglect 
or put into the background any of the items of Social Democratic 
work, did not forget the economic struggle, but they were able 
simultaneously to present the urgent and immediate political 
tasks in their full acojie, and to oppose the transformation of the 
parly of the workers into an * economic” appendage of tho 
liberal bourgeoisie 

The Economists have learned by rote that politics are based 
on economics and ‘^understood” this to mean that the pohl 
ical struggle should be reduced to the economic struggle The 
new Iskra ists have learned by rote that the economic basis of 
lha demociatic revolution is the bourgeois revolution, and “tin 
der stood” this to mean that the democratic tasks of the prole 
tanat must be degraded to the level of bourgeois moderation 
and mu*^t not exceed the boundaries beyond which the “hour 
geoisie will desert ” On the pretext of deepening their work, on 
the pretext of rousing “the initiative of the workers” and defend 
ing a pure class policy the Economists, m fact, delivered the 
working class into the hands of the liberal bourgeois politicians, 
were leading the Party along a path which objectively meant 
that The new Iskra ists on the same pretext are in fact betraying 
the interests of the proletariat in the democratic revolution to the 
bourgeoisie, te, are leading the Party along a path which ob 
jectively means that Tlhe Economists thought that it was not the 
business of Social Democrats to lead the political struggle, but 
the bueinees of the liberals, Ihe ufew fsLraista think that it is 
not the business of the Social Democrats actively to bring about 
the democratic revolution^ but really that of the democratic 
bourgeoisie, for, they argue, if the proletariat takes a pre 
ponderant part in the revolution and leads il, this will “restrict 
the sweep” of the revolution 

In short, the new Iskra ists are the epigones uf Eoonomism, 
not only by virtue of their ongin aJ the Second Party Congress, 
but also by their present manner of presenting the tactical tasks 
of the proletariat in the democraUo revolution They, too, re 
present an intellectual opportunist wing of the Party In the 
sphere of organisation they began >vath tlie anarchist individ 
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ualism of the intellectuals and finished with ‘dieorgainsation 
process/* and the ‘‘rules” adopted by the Conference pempt 
Party literature to be separated from the Party organisation, 
introduce an indirect and almost tour stage system of elections, 
a system of Bonapartist iplebiscites instead of demoorauo repre 
sensation, and finally the prmovple of “agreement” between the 
part and the whole In Party tactics they slipped down on the 
same inclined plane In the “plan of tlie Zemstvo campaign” 
they declared that the sending of deputations ito Zemstvo mem 
bcrs was the “higher type of demonstration/* since they could 
discover only two acUve forces operating on the political scene 
(on the eve of January 22 [9] I) — ^the government and hour 
geois democracy They made the urgent task of arming the 
people “mor^ profound** by substituting for the direct practical 
slogan to axm» riie slogan to arm the people with a burning de 
sire to arm thamselves The problems of an armed uprisings of 
the iprovisional government and of the revolution ary-demoorajtio 
dictatorship are now distorted and weakened in their official 
resolutions “Lest ithe bourgeoisie desert/* this final chord of 
their last reaolntionj throws a glaring light on the question a<^ 
to whither ithelr path as leading the Party 

The democratic revolution in Russia is bomgeois in its social 
and economic content But it is not enough simply to repeat this 
correct Marxian postulate It must be understood and applied m 
political slogans Generally speaking, all political liberties secured 
on the basis of the present, i e , capitalist, relations of pro 
dilution are bourgeois liberties The demand for political lib 
erlics expresses first of all the interests of the bourgeoisie Its 
representatives were the first to put forward this demand Ils 
supporters have everywhere used the liberties they acquired like 
masteors, -and have reduced them to moderate and exact bourgeois 
doses, combimng them wth the suppression of the revoluUonar> 
proletanat by methods most refined in peace time and brutally 
cmel in times of storm 

But only the Narodnik rebels, anarchists and also Economists 
CQuld deduce from this that the struggle for liberty must be 
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1 ejected oi degraded These intellectual philistine doctrines could 
be foisted on the proletariat only for a time and against its ^vill 
The proletariat always instinctively realised that it needed polit 
ical liberty more l,han anyone else, iji spite of the fact that its 
immediate effect would he to strengthen and to organise the hour 
gcoisic The proletariat seeks its salvation not by avoiding the 
class struggle, but by developing it by extending ita <icope, its 
own class consciousness, organisation and determination Tlie So 
cial Democrat who debases the tasks of the political struggle 
becomes transformed from a tribune of the people into a trade 
union secretary The Social Democrat who debases the prole 
tanan tasks in a democratic bourgeois revolution becomes trans 
formed from a leader of the people*^ revolution into a mere 
leader of a free labour union 

Yes, the people* s revolution Social Democracy has justly 
fought and continues to fight against the bourgeois democratic 
abuse of the word “people’’ It demands that this word shall 
not be used to cover up a failure to understand the significance 
of class antagoiueras. It absolutely insists on the need for com 
plete class independence for the party of the proletariat But it 
divides the “people” into “classes,” not in order that the advanced 
class may become selfKjenlred, or confine atself to narrow 
alms and restrict its activity so as not to frighten the eco 
nomic masters of the world, but in order that the advanced class, 
which does not suffer from the halfheartedness, vamllation and 
mdecisaon of the intermediate classes, shall with all the greater 
energy and enthusiasm fight for (the cause of the whole of the 
people, at the head of the whole of the people 

That 18 precisely what the contemporary new /sira ista, who 
instead of advancing active political slogans in a democratic 
revolution only repeat m a moralising way the word “glass,” 
parsed in all genders and cases, fail to understand 

The democratic revolution is a bourgeois revolution Tlie 
slogan of Black Redisfcnbution of the land, or “land and liber 
ly” — this moat widespread slogan of the peasant masses, down 
trodden and ignorant, yet passionately yearning for light and 
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happiness — as a bourgeois slogan But we Marxists must know 
that there is not. nor can there be, any other path to real freedom 
for the proletariat and the peasantry than the path of bourge^ois 
freedom and bourgeois progress We must not forget that theie is 
not. nor can there be at the present time, any other means of 
bunging socialism nearer than by complete poluioal liberty, a 
democratic republic, a revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry Being the rcpiesentatives of the 
advanced and of the only revolutionary class revolutionar) with 
out reservations, doubts and retxospeoiion, we must piesent to 
the w^iole of the people the tasks of a democratic revolution as 
widely and as boldly as possible, and display the maximum of 
initiative in so doing The degradation of these tasks, theoretical 
ly, Is tantamount to making a caricature of Marxism, tantamount 
to a philistine distortion of it In practical politics it is tanta 
mount to delivering tlie cause of the revolution into the hands of 
the bourgeoisie, which will inevitably shirk the task of consistent 
ly carrying out the revolution The difficulties that he on the road 
to the complete victory of the revolution are enormous No one 
could blame the representatives of the proletariat if, having done 
everything m tlieir power, their efforts are defeated by the resist 
ance of the reaction, the treachery of tlie bourgeoisie and the 
Ignorance of the masses But eveiybody, and the class conscious 
proletariat above all, will condemn Social Democracy if it re 
stiicts the revolutionary energy of the democratic revolution and 
dampens revolutionary enthusiasm by the fear of winning, fear 
^^lesi the bourgeoisie deserts'' 

Revolutions are the locomodvea of history, said Marx Re\ 
elutions are the festivals of the oppressed and the exploited At 
no other time are the masses of the people m a poaibon to come 
forward go actively as creators of a new social order as at a 
time of revolution At such times the people are capable of per 
forming miracles, if judged by a narrow philistine scale of 
gradual progress But the leaders of the revolutionary parties 
must also, at such a time, present thcir tasks In a wider and 
bolder fashion, so that thelf slogan may always be in advance 
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of tho revolutionary initiative of the masses serve them as a 
beacon and reveal to them our democratic and socialist ideal 
m all Its magnitude and splendour^ indicate the shortest^ llie 
most direct route to coipplele absolute and final victory Let us 
leave to the opportunists of the Osvobozhieniye bourgeoibio the 
task of seeking circuitous paths of compromise out of fear of 
the revolution and of the direct path If we are compelled by 
force to drag along such paths* wc shall know how to fulfil our 
duly lu petty^ ever^da^ work But let the ruthless struggle first 
decide the path we ought to take We shall be traitors to and 
betrayers of the revolution if we do not use tlie festive energy 
of the masses and their revolutionary eiitliuaiasin in order to 
wage a ruthless and unflinching struggle for a straight and de 
tci mined path Let the bourgeois opportunists contemplate the 
fulme reaction with cowardly fear The workers will not bi 
fnglitened either by the thought that the reaction pi eposes to be 
terrible or by the thought that the bourgeoisie proposes to desert 
The workers are not looking forward to etnking bargains* they 
do not ask for sops, they are striving to crush the reactionary 
forces mercilessly, i e , to set up a Tevoluiionmy democratic die 
tator&hip of the proletariat arul the pea^an^ry 

Of course, greater dangers threaten tho ship of our Party in 
stormy times than in penods of smooth *Wling*” in periods of 
liberal progress, which means the painfully slow sweating of the 
working class by Its exploiters Of course, the tasks of a revolu 
tionary democratic dictatorship are a thousand tunes more dif 
ficuU and more complicated than the tasks of an ‘‘extreme opposi 
tlon’^ or of the exclusively parliamentary struggle But those 
who in the present revolutionary situation are consciously cap 
able of preferring smooth sailing and the path of ^afe “oppo 
sition” bad belter abandon Social Democratic w ork for a while , 
let them wail until the revolution la over, when tlie feast days 
will have passed, when humdrum everyday life starts again, 
when their narrow humdrum point of view no longer strikes 
such an abominably discordant note, or constitutes such an 
ugly distortion of the tasks of the advanced class 
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At the head of Uie whole of the people, arfd particularly of die 
peasantry — ^for complete freedom, for a consistent demooratic 
revolution, for a republic 1 At the head of all the toilers and the 
exploited — for socialism I Such must m practice be the policy of 
the revolutionary proletariat, such is the class slogan which mu3t 
pemieabe and determine the solution of every tactical question, 
and every practical step of the workers^ party during the rev 
olulion 

June July 1905 



Postscript ^ 

III The VuLGiUR Bourgeois Representation of Dictxtorsuip 
AND Marx’s Views on Dictatorship 
Mehring tells u8 in (his notes to his edition of Marx’s articles 
from Die Neue Rheirasche Zeiiung of 1848 that incidentally the 
following reproach was hurled at this newspaper m the hour 
gcois publications Die Neite Rheiniacke Zeitung was alleged to 
have demanded “the immediate introduction of a dictatorship as 
the only means of achieving democracy ” (Marx, Nachlass, Vol 
III, p 53 ) From the vulgar bourgeois standpoint the concepts 
dictatorship and democracy mutually exclude each other Not un 
derstanding the tlieoory of class struggle and accustomed to seeing 
tn the political arena only a petty squabble of ^anous bourgeois 
circles and cliques, the bourgeois conceives the dictatorship to 
ne the repeal of all liberties, of all guaranleea of democracy, 
tyranny of every kind and all poesible abuses of power lii the 
personal interests of the dictator In effect, it is precisely this 
vulgar bourgeois viewpoint that permeates the writings of our 
Martynov, who winds up his “new campaign” in the new hkra 
by attributing the partiality of Vperyod and Proletary to the 
slogan of dictatorship to Lenin’s “being obsessed by a passionate 
desire to try his luck ” {hkra No 103, p 3, column 2 ) In 
order to explain to Martynov the concept of class dictatorship 
as distinguished from personal dictatorship and the tasks of 
democratic dictatorship as distinguished from socialist dictator 
ship, it would be useful to dwell on the views of Die Neue Rhei 
nieche Zeitung 

On September 14, 1848, Die Neue Rheirusche Zeitung wrote 

” After a revolution, every provisional organisation of the state requires 
a dictatorship, and an energetic dictatorship at that From the very 
ning wo have reiproaohed Komphnusen*' (the head of the ministry aUer 

* Parts I and IT of this postscript are omitted — Ed 
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Maicli 18, 1848) *‘for not acting dictatonally for not having jnunodiQtely 
smashed up and eliminated the remnants of old institutions And wIuIq 
M r Ktunpiiauscn ^vas thus rocking himself in conalitptional dreams the 
defeated party (lg the party of reaction) strengthened its positions m 
the bureaucracy and in tlie army and here and there even began to 
venture upon open struggle* 

These few words, Mehnng juslly remarks, sum up in a few pro 
positions all that was piopounded by Die Neue Rheinuche Zei 
tung in long articles on Kamplxausen^s ministry What do these 
words of Marx imply? That the provisional revolutionary gov 
erjiraent must act diclatonally (a proposition which iskra was 
altogether unable to grasp since it was fighting shy of the 
slogan, dictatOTslnp), tliat ih'C task of such a dictatorship is to 
destroy the remnants of old institutions (precisely what was 
clearly indicated m the resolution of the Third Congre'a of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party on the struggle against 
the counter revolution md which, as we liave indicated above^ 
was omitted in the resolution of tlie Conference) Thirdly, and 
finally, it follows from tliese woida that Marx castigated the hour 
geois demoorats for entertaimng ‘‘constitutional dreams^’ in an 
epoch of revolution and open cml war The meaning of these 
wordb becomes particularly obvious from the article m Die 
Neue Rheinische Zeiiung of June 6, 1848 Marx w rote 

‘A conatltucnt national assembly must first of all be an active, rev 
oluli on nry active assembly Bui the Trankfort ABsembiy is busying i\ 
seif with school exercises in parliamentarism while allowing the govern 
ment to act Let us assume that this learned assembly succeeded after 
mature confilderalion in working out the best agenda and the beat conati 
tuUon But wlmt would be the uae of the beat agenda and of the bout 
constitution, if the govermnent had in the meantime placed the bayonet 
on the agenda 

Such IS the meaning of the slogan, dictatorship Hence we 
can gauge what Marx’s attitude would have been towards resolu 
lions which call the ‘Mecjsion to organise a constituent nssem 
faly” a decisive victory or which invite us to “remam a party of 
extiemc revolutionary opposition’* 

Great questions In tho life of nations are settled only by 
force The reactionary classes are usually themselves tlie first to 
resort to yiolence, to civil war, they aro the first to “place the 
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bayonet on the agenda’* as Riusian autocracy has been doing 
eystematically, consistently, eveij where, all ovei the country, 
ever since January 9 And since suoh a situation has arisen, since 
the bayonet has really taken first place on the political agenda, 
since the upiising has become necessary and urgent — the co«n 
stitutional dreams and school exercises in parliamentansni are 
becoming only a screen lor the bourgeois betrayal of the revo 
Jution, a screen foi the “desertion” of the bourgeoisie from the 
cause of the revolution The genuinely revolutionary class must, 
then, advance precisely tlie slogan of dictatorship 

On the question of the tasks of this dictatorship Marx had 
already written in Dte Neue RImmsclie Zeitung as follows 

‘ The national a&sembly should have acted dlctatorlally against all the 
reactionary attompts of the obsolete governments and then it would have 
gained on its side public opinion of such power against which all 
bayonets and rifle buns %you\d have broken into spUnlers Bui this 
OBsembly bores the Gennon people Instead of carrying tlie people with it 
or being carried away by iL 

In the opinion of Marx, the national assembly should have 
^Vliminated from the actually existing regime of Germany every 
thing that contradicted the pnnciple of the sovereignly of the 
people,** then *‘it should have defended the revolutionary 
ground on which it rested in order to make the sovereignty 
of the people, won by the revolution, secure against all attacks *’ 
Thus, the tasks which Marx set before the revolutionary gov 
ernment or tlie dictatorship in 1848 amounted in substance firbt 
of all to democratic revolution, le^ defence against counter rev 
olution and actual abolition of everything that contradicted the 
sovereignty of the peopl^^ And this is nothing else than rev 
olutionary democratic dictatorship 

To proceed winch were the classes that in the opinion of 
Marx could have and should have achieved that task (to cany 
into effect the principle of the people*s sovereignty to the end 
and to beat off the attacks of the counter revolution) ? Marx talks 
of the “people ** However, we know that he always ruthlessly 
combated the peUy bourgeois illusions about the unity of the 
“people** and about the absence of class struggle among the 
people In using the word “people,” Marx did not thereby gloss 
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over the claaa differencefl, but united certain elements which weie 
capable of carrying the revolution to the end 

After the victory of the Berlin proletariat on Marcli 18, wrote 
Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung, tJie results of the revolution turned 
out to he twofold 

‘On the one hand the arming of the people, the right of association, the 
eo^ereignty of the people actually won, on the other hand, the preserra 
lion of the monarchy and the mimslry of Kamphausen Hanaemann, i e , 
the government of the rcpresehlatlvce of the up^per bourgeoisie Thus the 
results of the revolution have been twofold and inevitably had to lead to 
a rupture The people have emeiged victorious* they have won liberties 
of a decielvelj democratic nature, but direct power has been transferred 
jiot to their hands but to those of the upper bourgeoisie In a word, 
iho revolution has not becin completed The people allowed the formation 
of a ministry of the big bourgeois, and the big bourgeois betrayed their 
objectives Immediately by offering an alliance to the old Prussian nobility 
and bureaucracy Amim, Conitz and Schwerin have joined the Cabinet 

**The upper bourgeotsie. anti revolutionary front the very beginning^ have 
concluded a defensive and offensive alliance wuh reaction out of fear of 
the people, that ts to say, the tvorkers and the democratic bourgeoisie** 
(Italics ours,) 

Thus, not only a “decision to organise ta constituerit assem 
bly,” but even its actual convocation is jnsuffiuent for a deci 
give victory of the revolution I Even after a partiel victory in an 
armed struggle (^he victor) of the Berlin workers over the troops 
on March 18, 1848) an “incomplete** and “unfinished** revolu 
tlon is possible What does its final consummation depend on? 
1st depends on the question, to whose hands is the inunediale 
rule transferred? To those of the Petrunkeviches or Rodichevs, 
that U to say, the Kampbauaens and the Honsemanns, or of the 
people, i e , q{ the workers and the democratic bourgeoisie^ In 
the first case the hourgeoLsie will possess po\ver> and the prole 
tanat — “freedom ito criticise,*^ freedom to “remain a parly of 
extreme revolutionary opposition ** Immediately after victor) the 
bourgeoisie will enter into an alliance with reaction (this would 
also inevitably happen m Russia, if, for example, the St Peters 
burg workers gained only a partial victory in a street fight with 
the troops and allowed Messrs Petrunkevidi and Co to form a 
government)^ In the second case a revolutionary democratic die 
tatorship, le, & complete victory of the revolutidn, would be 
possible 
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It reniaina to define more precisely what Marx really meant 
by * ‘democratic bourgeoisie*^ (demokrai^che Burgerschaft) , 
which together with the workers he called the people, ni ^on 
tradifltinction to the big bourgeoisie 

A clear answer to this question is supplied by the following 
passage in the article in Die Neue Rheinische Zeitung of July 
29 1848 

* the Qerman revolution of 184S is only a parody of the French 
i evolution of 1789 

On August 4 1789, three weeks after the storming of the Bastille, the 
French people m a single day prevailed over all the feudal services 

‘ On July 11, 1848, four months after the March barncades, the feudal 
services prevailed over the German pcoplo Test^ GUrke vum Hanse 
jfionno ^ 

The French bourgeoisie of 1789 did not for a moment abandon its 
allies, the peasants It knew that its rule woe based on the destruction of 
feudalism in the villages the croatlon of a free landowning igrundbesit 
zenden) peasant class 

* The German bourgeoisie of 1848 is, without the least compunction, bo 
traying the peasants, its most natural allies, who are flesh of its flesh, 
and without whom It is powerless as against the nobility 

‘The preservation of feudal rights, their sanction under the guise of 
(illusory) compensation — such is the result of the German revolution of 
1848 The mountain has brought forth a mousev' 

This ia a very instructive passage which gives ua four im 
port ant propositions 1) the incomplete Gennaa revolution dif 
fors from the complete French revolution in that the German 
bourgeoisie betrayed not only democracy in general, but in par 
ticuloir the peasantry as well 2) The foundation for the complete 
acrompliahment of a democratic revolutioin is the dreatinn ol a 
free class of peasants S) The creation of such a class means 
the abolition of feudal services, the destruction of feudalism, but 
does not yet mean a socialist revolution 4) The peasants are 

^ ‘Wltnewea to this are Gicrka and Hanaomann** Hansemanri waa 
the minister of the parly of the big bourgeoisie (like Trubetskoy or Rod! 
chev, etc in Russia) Gierke was the minister of agriculture In the 
Hansemann Cabinet, who worked out a bold project for abolishing 
feudal services,” professedly ‘ without compensation, ’ but which in fact 
nboHslicd only the minor and unimportant services while preserving or 
granting oompentation for the moro substantial ones. Mr Gierke was 
somewhat like the Russian Messrs Kablukova, Manuilovs, Hertzenstelns 
and similar bourgeols'llberal friends of the muzhik who desire the ‘ex 
tendon of peasant landownership ’ but dovnot wish to offend the landlords 

9 Lenin 111 
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the “moat naluraV’ alUea of the bourgeoisie, \bat is to sey, the 
clomocr^tic bourgeoisie* ivithout uhom it is **pOA\erlcss*’ o^ainat 
reaction 

Making correaponding allowances for ibe concrete national 
peculiarities and substituting serfdom in place of feudalism, all 
these proposiUoiis will be fully applicable to Russia of 1905 
There la no doubt that by learning from tlie experience of Cer 
many, aa elucidated by Marx, wo cannot adopt an^ other slogan 
for a decisive victory of the revolution than the (Tcvolutionar) 
demociatic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
There is no doubt that tlie mam constituent parts of the “ people*’* 
whom Marx in 1848 contrasted with tlie resisting reaction and 
the treacherous bourgeoisie, are the proletariat and the peas 
antry Undoubtedly, in Russia too* ih^ liberal bourgooiale and 
the gentlemen of Ostobozhdeniye aie betraying and will be 
tray the peasantry, i e * they will confine themselves to a pseudo 
reform and will take the side of the landlords in the decisive 
struggle between them and the peasantry Only the proletariat 
16 capable of supporting tlie peasantry to the end in tills strug 
gle There is no doubt, finally, that in Russia the success of the 
peasant atruggle* le the transfer of the whole of the land to 
the peasantry, will signify a complete democratic revolution and 
form the social support of the revolution cained to its end, but 
it will by no means signify a socialist revolution, or “sociahsa 
which la talked about by the ideologists of the petty hour 
geoisie the Socialist Revolutionaries The success of the peasant 
uprising, the victory of the democratic revoUilion will but cleai 
the way for a genuine and decisive struggle for socialism on the 
boBia of a democratic repvtbllc In this struggle the peasantry as 
a landowning class will play the same treacherous, vacillating 
,part as that played at pr^ent by the bourgeoisie in its struggle 
for democracy To forget this means forgetting eoolaliam, de 
luding oneself and decoivmg others with regaid to tlie real in 
terests and tasks of the proletc^riat^ 

In order not to leave any gaps in the presentaUon of the 
views held by Marx in 1848, it is necessary to note one alib 
slant lal difference between German Social Democracy of that 
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brae (or Ahe Coramraiut Parly of the Prolelanat^ as it 'was 
called) and present day Russian Social Democracy Let ua quote 
M eh ring 

Die A ewe Rheinische Zeitung appeared in the political arena as the 
organ of democracy And although an unmistakably red threod ran 
through all ita articles it directly defended tlie interests of the boiirgcoia 
tevolvulon ugainn absolutism and feudalism more than the nitcTesta of 
the proletariat against the bourgeoleie* You will find very bttle material 
In its columns about the separate labour movement during the revolution, 
although one should not forget that along with It there appeared twice 
a week under the editorfilup of Moll and Schapper a epecial organ of the 
Cologne Labour League, In any case the reader of today will immediaiely 
notice how alight was the ollention paid by Die Neue Rhemische Zeitung 
to the German labour mo\omcnt of its day although ita most capable 
representative, Stephan Born, waa a pupil of Marx uiid Engela m Paris 
and Rnisaels and in 1843 wrote to their newspoper from Berlin Born 
mentions in hi* memoirs U\at Mart and Engels never in the slightest 
degree expressed their disapproval of his agitation among the workers* 
But the subsequent declarations of Engels render probable the suppoel 
lion that they were dissatisfied at least with the methods of tins agita 
Uon Their dissatisfaction was well founded in so far ap Bom was forced 
to make many concession to the ptolelanai whose class conaciousncss 
was as yet entirely undeveloped m the greoter part of Germany, con 
cessions which could not stand the teat of cnticlsm if viewed from the 
standpoint of the Communist Afanifesto Their dissatisfaction was tm 
founded m so far as Bom manoged none the less to mamtam the agita 
tion conducted by him on a relaUvely high jplane No doubt Marx and 
Engels were historically and politically right when they thought that the 
working class was above all interested in pushing the bourgeois revolution 
as far as possible* Nevertheless, remarkable proof of how the ele 
mentary instinct of the labour movement is nhle to correct the concop 
lions of the most bnUlant tKmkete is provided by the fact that m April 
1349, they expressed ihemBehes in favour of a specific workers orgamsa 
lion and of participation in the labour congress which was being pre- 
pared especially by the East {East Prussia) prololanat' 

Thus li wdb only in Apnl 1849, after Rie revolutionary news 
paper had been published for almost a yeaa: (Die Neue Rheinische 
ZeUang made its ftrat appearance on June 1, 1848) that Marx 
and Engels declared themselves xn favour of a special workers* 
oxganisation 1 Until them they were merely running an *‘oTgan of 
democtacy** unconnected by any organisational ties with an in 
dependent workeis* party This fact, monstrous and incredible 
from our present day standpoint, clearly shows us what an 
enormous difference there is between the German workers* 
party of those days and the piesent Russian Social Democratic 
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Labour Party This fact shows also how much less the prole 
tanan features of the movement, its proletarian current, were in 
evidence in the German democratic revolution (because Of U\e 
backwardness of Germany in 1848 both in the economic and the 
political fields, and the political disintegration of the country) 
This should not he forgotten in evaluating tlie declarations Marx 
reputedly made during this period and a Uule later about the 
need for independently organising a proletarian party Marx 
drew this practical conclusion only os a result of the experience 
of the democratic revolution almost a year later, eo philistine 
and petty bourgeois was the whole atmosphere in Germany then 
This conclusion is to us an old and solid acquisition of half a 
centuryh experience of international Social Democrac) — an acqui 
siUoti widi which we began to organise the Russian Social 
DemocraUc Labour Parly In our case it la absolutely impossible 
for revolutionary proletarian papers to keep outside the pale of 
the Social Democratic Party of the proletariat, oi for them to 
appear even once simply as “organs of democracy ’’ 

But the contrast which only began to reveal itself between 
Marx and Stephan Born exists in our case in a form whicii is 
the more developed, the more powerfully the proletarian current 
manifests Itself in the democratic stream of our revolution Speak 
mg of the probable dissatosf action of Marx and Engels with the 
agitation conducted by Stephan Born, Mehring expresses himself 
too mildly and too evasively In 1885, in his preface to the Ent 
hullun^en uber den KommunistenprozeH iu Kolni^ Zurich, Engels 
in writing about Born, said that the members of the Communist 
League stood everywhere at the Itead of the extreme democratic 
movement, proving thereby that the League was an excellent 
school of revolutionary action And he went on to sa) 

‘‘FlaAlly, the compositor Stephan Born who had worked in Brussels an I 
Porift as an active member of iho League, founded a SrothcThooil 

{Arbeitcr V etbritdering) in Berlin whicli gained a fairly wide distnbutloii 
and until 1850 Bom a very talented young man, who however 

W 08 a little too much in a hurry in his con\or8lon into a big political 
figure, ‘fratornised’ with the most miscfllaneous ragtag and bobtail {Kreti 
imd PUtln) In order to get o crowd together and was not at all the man 
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could bring unily mto the discordant tendencies, light into the chaos 
Consequently, in the oHicJal publicotions of the association the views repre 
sented in the Communist Mnnifesto occur mingled hodge podge wuh guild 
iccollectlonB and aspirations fragmenta of Louis Blanc and Proudhon, pro 
tecUonism etc in short they deelred to be all things to all men (Allen 
Allcs je/n) In ^arliculnr strikes trade amonj and producers co opcm 
tiies loere set going and it uas forgotten tka^ what had to be done above 
ail was by poUucal victories to conquer the territory on nhich alone suo^i 
things could be realised in the long run* (Our italics) When, after 
wards, the MCtorJes of the reaction made the loaders of (he BfotherhooU 
leaUse the necessity of directly enleilng the lovolulionary struggle they 
were naturally left In the lur^ by the confused mass wliich they had 
grouped around themselves Born took part In the May inBurrcction of 
1849 in Dresden, and had a lucky escape But the ff^orkef'^ Brotherhoodf 
as against Iho great political movement of the proletariat, proved to be a 
purely separatist body which to a large extent only existed on paper and 
placed such a subordinate role that the reaction found it necessary to 
Buppiesa n only in 1B50 and its aurvivmg branebea some years later Bom, 
whoso real name was Buttermilch*’ (Buttermilk), did not become a big 
pobtical figure hut a petty Swiss professor who no longer translates Marx 
into guild language, but the meek Renan Into his oivn fulsome German.** 

Tiiat 18 how Engels appraised the two tactics of Social Demo 
cracy In the democratic revolution* 

Our new /^Aranista arc also bent on Econoimsm, and with 
such unreasonable zeal as to earn the praises of the monarchist 
bourgeoisie for theu “enlightenment” They too collect round 
themselves a motley crowd, by flattcnnng the Eoanomists, by 
demagogically attracting the unconscious masses by the elogans 
of “self activity,” “democracy,” “autonomy,” etc , etc Thear 
labour unions, too, often exist only on the pages of the braggart 
new hkreu^ Their slogans and resolutiona display an equal lack 
of comprehension of the tasks of the “great political movement 
of the proletariat ” 

^ Literally in the Rusaian “the Khkstakov now Iskra ” Khlestako la 
a cbaractei ni GogoPs comedy. The Inspector General, who is presented 
as a liar and braggart Eng ed 



THE STAGES TRENDS AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

1 The laboui inoveme<nt rouses Uie proletariat uumfediaieU 
under the leadership of the Russian Social Democratio Laboui 
Part) and awakens the liiberal bourgeoisie 1895 to 190102 

2 The labour movement passes to open political struggle 
and carries with it the politicallj awahened strata of the liberal 
and rddioal bourgeoisie and pelt) bourgeoisie 1901 02 to 1905 

3 The labour movement flares up into a direct reiolutio i 
wlule the liberal bourgeoisie has already united in a Constltu 
tional Democratic Part) and thinks of stopping the revolution 
by compromising with tsarism, but the radical elements of the 
bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie aie inclined to enter into an 
alliance with the proletariat foi tlie coaUnmiion of the reiolu 
Uon 1905 (especially the end of that year^ 

4 The ^abom movement is violanous m the democratic rev 
olutxon, the liberals passively temporising and the peasants 
actively assisting To this must be added the radical xepublican 
intelligentsia and the corresponding stiata of the urban petty 
bourgeoisie The uprising of the peasantB is vactorious, the power 
of the landlords is broken 

(*Tho revolutionary democratic diotatorsliip of the proletai 
lat and the peasantry^’) 

5 The liberal bouigeoisie, temporising in the third period, 
passive m the fourth, becomes downright counter revolutionary 
and organises itself in order to filch from the proletariat the 
gains of the revolution The whole of the well to do section of 
the peasantry and a large part of the middle peasantry also 
grow ‘Viser,^* quieten dovpii and turn to the side of the counter 
rervolutlon m order to wrest power from the proletariat and the 
rural poor, who sympathise witlv the pioletariat 
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6 On the basis of the relations established during the fifth 
period, a neu oriais and a new struggle blaze forth, tlie prole 
tariat is now fighting to preserve its democratic gains for the 
bake of a socialist revolution This struggle would be almost 
hopeless for tiie Russian prolelanal alone and its defeat would 
be as inevitable as the defeat of rthe German revolutionar) 
party in 1849 50, or as the defeat of die French proletariat in 
1871, if die European sociaUst proletanal should not come to 
the assistance of the Russian 'proletariat 

Thus at this stage, the liberal bourgeoisie and the well to do 
peasantT) (and parti) the middle peasantry) organise counter 
revolution The Russian proletariat plus the European proletanal 
organise revolution 

Under audi conditions the Russian proletariat can win a soc 
OTid victor) The cause is no iongei hopeless The second victor) 
udtl be the somahst reiolution in Europe 

The Euiopean workers will sliou us * how to do il ’ and then 
in conjunction Vrdtli them, we shall bnug about the socialist 
oluUon 

Wriiion at the beginning of W6 




PART 11 

THE AGRARIAN PEASANT QUESTION IN THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1905 07 




THE ATTITUDE OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY TOWARD 
THE PEASANT MOVEMENT * 

The enormous importance of the peasant movement in the 
democratic devolution through which Russia is now passing has 
been repeatedly explained in the whole of the Social Democratic 
press As is well known, the Third Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Labour Pantj adopted a special resolution on 
tlus <juestion m order to define more exactly and to co ordinate 
the activities of the whole party of the class conscious prole tan 
at precisely with regard to the ^yresent peasant movement Despite 
the fact that the resolution was prepared in advance (the first 
draft was published lu Vperyod^hQ lU March 23 [10], 1905^*) 
despite the fact that it was carefully discussed at the Party Con 
gress, which took pains to formulate the views that had become 
established in the whole of Russian Social Democracy, m spite 
of all this, the resolution has caused perplexity among a number 
of comrades working dn Russia The Saratov Committee has 
unanimously declared this resolution to be unacceptable (Sec 
Proletary, No 10 ) Unfortunately, the desire we expressed at 
the tune, to obtain an explanation of that verdict, has not becai 
fulfilled 80 far Tie only knonv that the Sarato\ Comnnttee has 
also declared the agrarian resolution passed by the new hkra 
i8t Conference to be unacceptable,**^ consequently it was satis 
fled neither with what was common >10 both resolutions, nor wath 
that which distinguishes one from the other 

New material on this question is provided by a letter wo 
have received from a Moscow comrade (lasuetl in the form of a 
heotographed leaflet) TPe print this letter in full 

OpE^ Letter to the CE^TaAL Committee A^D to Comrades 
Working in the RnaAi Districts 

^^Cotaradei I The regional organisation of the Moscow Committee lias 
begun to take up work among the peasants The lack of sufficient cx 
perlence in organising such work tht special conditions prevailing in the 
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niral districts of Central Husem and also the lack of clarity in tho direc 
tivoa contained in the resolutions of the Third Congress on this question* 
the almost complete absence of literature in the periodical and other press 
on ^ork among the (peasants compel us to appeal to the Central Commit 
tee to send ue detailed directives* theoreticol and practicol while wo ask 
>ou, comrades, who are doing similar work to iiiform us of the results 
you have obtained m practical work 

Wo consider it necessary to inform you of the perplexity with which 
we read the resolution of the Third Congress on t)io altitude toward the 
peasant movement and of the organisational plan which we arc already 
beginning to apply in our work in the riirol districts 

a> To make known among wide strata of the people Diat Social 
Democracy sets itself the task of energetically supporting all the revolu 
tlonary measures of the peasantry which are calculated to impro\e ita 
position, including the oontiscation of all land belonging to tho Und 
lords, the state* the church* tho monasteries and the imperial family 
(From tho resolution of tho Third Congress of the RSDLP) 

puTagrapU hret of all docs not state clearly h<)w ti\0 Party or 
ganlsations will, or should, carry op their propaganda Propaganda re^ 
quires, first and foremost* an organisation which must he closely connect 
ed with those whom the propaganda is to aSect The question as to 
whether committees consisting of the rural proletariat will comprise these 
organisations, or whether other organisational means of oral and written 
propaganda may bo adopted* is left open 

* The same may be said of tlie promise to render energetic support To 
support* and what is more, to support onergetlcally, is possible only if 
local organisations exist The question of ‘energetic support seems to ui 
Ronerally to be a very obscure one Can boclal Democracy support the 
expropriation of those landlords estates which are most intensively culllv 
ated with the aid of machines higher grade crops, etc ? The transfer 
of such eetates to the hands of petty bourgeois proprietors, however im 
portant it mav be for the puiipose of improdng their position would he a 
step backwara from the standpoint of the capitalist development of the 
given estate In our oipinion, we, as Social Democrats, should have made 
certain reservations on tlds point of ‘support’ ‘if the expropriation of 
this land and its transference to peasant (petty bourgeoia) ownership 
resulia in a higher form of economic development on these eatatea 
‘ Further 

“‘d) To strive for the independent organisation of the rural prole 
tariat and for its fusion with the urban proletariat under tho banner 
of the Social Democratic Party and to secure the election of its ropre 
scntativea to the peasant conomittecs ’ 

TDoubta arise m respect to the latter part of this paragraph The fact 
is that the bourgeois democratic organisations, such as the ‘Peasant 
Union,’ * and reactionary utopion organisations, such os the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, organise under their banner both the bourgeois and the 
proletarian elemcnte of the peasantry By electing our own representatives 
of the rural proletarian orMnisallons to such ‘peasant* committees, we 
shall be contradicting ourselves, our views on entering n ‘6/oc/ etc 

‘And here, tpo, we believe, omendmenta, and very Berloiis ones, arc 
needed 
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* Those are a few general remarks on the resolutions of the Third Con 
^esB It IS desirable to have these ansv^ered as aoon and in as great 
detail os possible 

As regards the plan for village orgamsalions m our regional organ 
isation, we are obliged to work under conditions which the resolutions of 
the Third Congress altogether Ignore* First of all we must note that the 
area of our activity — the Moscow Guberma and the adjoining uyezds of tho 
neighbouring gubernias — la mainly an industrial area with a relatively 
undeveloped system of peasant home indusiries ond with a very small 
section of the popukllon engaged in agriculture Big textilr 

mills, each employing 10,000 to 15 000 workers are interspersed among 
email factor lea employing 500 to 1000 workers scattered iti out of the way 
hamlets and villages One would think that under such conditions Social 
Democracy would find a most favourable ground for its activity here but 
facts have proved that auch birds eye conjectures are faulty The over 
whelming ma fori tv of our proletariat even now^ in spite of the fact that 
certain factories have been in existence for 40 to 50 years, has not be 
come divorced from the land The ‘village has such a strong hold over 
it that none of the psychological and other prerequisites, which a ’pure 
proletarian acquires in the course of collective work, dcveloj) among our 
proletarians The type of farming corned on by our ’proletarians is of a 
somewhat mongrel kind The weaver who works in a ^801017 hires an 
agncultural labourer to tiU his tiny (plot The same piece of land 

oultivated by his wife (if she does not work m the factory) his children, 
old men, invalids, and the worker himself will also work on it, when he 
gets old, becomes on invalid or is dismissed for violent or unreliable 
behaviour 

‘Such ’proletarians can hardly be called proletarians Their economic 
status is that of a pauper Their ideology is that of a petty bourgeois 
They are ignorant and conservative It is from among these that the 
Black Hundred' elements are recruited Lately however, their class con 
eciouaness has begun to awaken We try to rouse, and not without 
success these ignorant masses from their agelong slumber by using thp 
’pure proletariat as footholds, as it were They are growing in number 
and xn places ore becoming firmer, the paupers are coming under our 
influence are beginning to adopt our ideology, both In the factory and in 
the village. And y^e believe that it will not bo unorthodox to form or 
ganisations in an environment that is not ‘purely’ proletanan. We have 
no other environment, and if we were to insiai on orthodoxy and organise 
only the rural proletariat we would have to dissolve our as well as 
the neighbouring organisations We know we shall have difficulties in 
fighting against the burning desire to expropriate the arable and other 
land neglected by the landlords, or those lands which the fathers in hoode 
and cassocks have not been able to manage properly Wo know that 
bourgeois democracy, from the ’democratic' mouBTchisl faction (such ^ 
faction exists m the Ruza Uyezd) down to the Peasant Union will fight 
us for influence among the ‘pauptra/ but we shall set the latter against 
the former We ahall employ all the Social DemocraUo forces in the 
districts both the IntelleCtuaU and the proletarian workers, to act up and 
consolidate our Social Democratic ‘pauper* committees And we shall do 
It In accordance with the foUowlug plan In each uyezd town^ or big 
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industrial centre^ we shall set up uyexd camtmiteea of groups of the 
regional organisation The uyezd committee m addition to setting up 
feotory committees in its district, will also set up peasant committees 
For considerations of secrecy these committees must not be numerous 
and they must consist of the most revolutionary and capable peasant 
1 aupera In places where there are both factories and peasants, it is 
necessary to organise workers and peasants m a single committee or a 
eul) group 

* rhese committees must first and foremost be able to understand 
clearly and distinctly tlic local concllliona 

A) Agrarian relatlouahipa 1) peofianta allotments, leases, form of 

tenure (communal, individual, etc ) 2) the local land a) to 

whom it belongs, b) the amount of land c) what relation the 
peaeant has to tins land d) on what terms the land is let 

1 labour rent ii excessive rent for otTCzki^^ e) indebtedness to 
kulaks, landlords etc 

B) Imposts, taxes the rate of aesessment of peasant and landlords 
lands respectively 

C) Migratory occupations and peasant handicrafts passports, winter 
hiring etc 

D) Local factories and works labour conditions at same 1) wages 
2) working day 3) the conduct of the management towards the 
■workers, 4) housing conditions etc 

£) Administration the Zemsky Naclialnik the village headman, the 
clerk, the volost judges, constables, priest 

F) The Zemstvo the peasant councillors the Zenislvo employees the 
teachers, doctor, libraries, schools, tea houses 

G) The volost meetings their composition and procedure 

‘H) Organisations Peasant Union* Socialist Revolutionaries, Social 
Democrats 

After collecting all tliese data, the Peasant Social Democratic Commit 
lee must have resolutions possed at village meetings condemning abuses 
and irregulatities that may occur This committee should simultaneously 
carry on intense propaganda and agitation for the ideas of Social Dem 
ocracy omong the masses, organ! e circles small and mass meetings 
distribute manifestoes and bterolure collect money for the Party funds 
and maintain contact with the regional organisation through the uyezd 
group 

If we succeed in setting up a number of such committees the success 
of Social Democracy will be assured 

^'Regional Organiser*' 

It goes tvlthout saying that we shall not undertake the task 
of working out detailed practical darectives to which tlie 
comrade refers this is a matter for the local workers and the 
central body in Russia which is guiding the practical work We 
propose to take the opportunity presented by our Moscow com , 
^ Tade*a inter eating letter to explain the resolution nf the Third 

^ See note to page 7 Fd 
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CongiesE and the urgent taaka of the Party in general It is 
obvious from the letter that the misunderstandings caused by 
the resolution of the Third Congress are only partly due to 
theoreftical doubts The other source is the iiew question, ivhicli 
has not ajisen before, about lire relation between the “re\olu 
dfonary peasant cornnuttees” and the ** Social Dentocratic Com 
milifcs** which are working among Uie peasants The fad that 
this question has been raised testifies to the great progress 
Social Democratic work among the peasants has made Questions 
which are relatively questions of detail are now being forced 
to the front by the practioal needs of *^ruraV’ agitation, which 
IS beginning to acquire strength and assume solid, permanent 
form And the autboi of tlie letter niore Uion once foageta that 
by blarmtig the resolution for its vagueness, he, in fact is seek 
ing an answer to a question which the Congress of iJie Part) did 
not and could not raise 

For instance, the author is not quite right when he says 
that the propaganda of our ideas and tlie support of tlie peasant 
movement are piossible *‘only’' if local organisations exist Of 
course such organisations are desirable, and as the work in 
creases tliey will even become necessary, but such work is pos 
Bible and necessar> even where no such organisations exist In 
all our activities, even when carried on exclusively among tlie 
urban proletamat, we must never lose sight of the peasant prob 
lem and must broadcast the declaration made by the whole 
parlj of the class conscious proletariat as represented by the 
Third Congress, namely, that i\e support the peasant uprising 
The peasants must know this — ^from literature, from the i\ork 
ers, from special organisations, etc Tlie peasants must know 
that the Social Democratic proletariat, ui giving this support, 
will not shrink from c^nfisoating Uie land (le, expropriation 
compensation to the owners) 

The author of the letter here raises a theoietical question, 
uz ^ whether the dema^nd for the expropriation of the big estates 
and their transfer to ‘‘peasant, petty bourgeois ownership” should 
be lestncted by a special reservCUon But by proposliig such 
a lesenalion the author has arbitrarily restiicted the meaning 
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of the resolution of the Third Congress There as not a word in 
the resolution about the Social DemocraUc Party undertaking to 
support the transfer of the confiscated land to petty bourgeois 
proprietors The resolution states we support ‘including 

confiscation,’* i e , including expropriation without corapensa 
laon, but the resolution does not in any way decide to whom 
the expropriated land is to be given This question was not left 
open by chance it la obvious from the articles in Vperyod 
(Nos 11, 12, 15) that it was deemed unwise to decide thi*^ 
question m advance It was stated there, for instance, tliat un 
der a democratic republic, Social Democracy cannot pledge it 
self a.nd tie ite hands in regard to the nationalisation of the 
land 

Indeed, imlike the petty bourgeois Socialist Revolutionaries, 
we lay the main emphasis at the present tune on the i evolution 
ary democratic aspect of the peasant uprising and the special 
organisation of the rural proletariat into a class party The crux 
of the questio-n now is not the (projects of “Black Redistnbu 
tion,” or nationalisation, but to make the peasants conscious 
of the necessity of securing the revolutionary break up of the 
old order and of their breaking it up That is why tlie Socialut 
Revolutionaries are so keen on “nationalisation,” etc , while we 
are keen on revolutionary peasant comnuttees We say that with 
out the latter all reforms are reduced to nought It is only 
with them and by leaning for support on them that the victory 
of the peasant rising will beoome possible 

We must assist the peasant uprising in every way, including 
the confiscation of the land, but certainly not mcludmg all sorts 
of petty bourgeois projects We support the peasant movement 
in so far as It is revolutionary and democratic We are making 
ready (raflking ready «at once, immediately) to fights in so far 
as It becomes reactionary and anti proletarian The whole essence 
of Marxism lies in that double task, which only those who do 
not understand Manaam can vulganse or compress into one 
simple task ^ 

Let us take a concrete example. Let \xs assume that the peas 
aat uprising is victorious TTie revolutionary peasant commit 
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tees and the "provisional irevolntionairy government ^ partly tc 1 > 
mg OQi ithese very committees) are ^ble to oany oui the confisoa 
tion of large property We stand for confiscation, we liave de 
dared that already But to ^hom shall \se recommend that the 
confiscated land he given ^ Wc have not tied our hands on this 
question, and never shall do so, by declarations like those care 
Icssly proposed by the author of the letter The author has 
forgoftton that the lesolution of the Third Congress speaks first 
of ''purgmg the revolutionary democratic content of the pea^ 
ant movement of all reactionary adnuxtures/' and, secondly, 
of the necessity tn all cases and under all circumstances of 
independently organising the rural proletariat Such are our 
directives There will always be reactionar) admixtures in the 
peasant movement, and we declare war on them in advance 
Class antagonism between the rural proletariat and the peasant 
bourgeoisie as inevitable, and we Reveal it in advance, explain 
it and prepare for the struggle on the basis of it One of the im 
mediate causes of such a struggle may very likel) be the ques 
tion to whom shall the confiscated land be given, and how^ We 
do not gloss over that question, we do not promise equal distnhu 
tion, **aocialisaition,”* etc Wlmt we say is this this is a question 
we shall fight out later on, we sliall fight again, on a new 
field and with other allies Then, we shall ccrtamly be with 
the rural proletanat, with the who-le of the working class against 
the peasant bourgeoisie Practically, this may mean the transfer 
of the land to the class of petty peasant proprietors — wher 
ever the big estates based on bondage and servitude aliLl pre 
voil, where there are as yet no material prerequisites for large 
scale sociabst production, it may mean nationalisation — pro 
vided the democratic revolution le completely victorious, or the 
big capitalist estates may be transferred to tvorkers^ associations^ 
foT, from the democratic revolution we shall at once, according 
to the degree of our strength, the strength of the class con 
8C10US and organised prolertariat, begin to pass over to the social 
i&t revolution We stand for continuous revolution We ahall not 
stop half way The reason ive do not now and immediately 
promise all sorts of “socialisation’’ is precisely that we know the 
Irt Lonln HI 
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conditiDns that ore required for tliat task and that we do rtot 
gloss over but reveal the new 013*^8 struggle that is matunng m 
the ranks of the peasantry 

At first W6 support to the end by all means, including con 
fiscation, tile peasantry generally against the landlords and then 
(or rather, not “then/’ but at the same tame) we support the 
proletariat against the peasantry in general To try now to cal 
culate the combination of forces Among the peasantry on “the 
morrow” of the (democratic) revolution is sheer utopia Witli 
out indulging in any adventurism or betraying our scientific 
conscience, without striving after cheap popularity, we can and 
do say only one tJung we shall with all our might help the 
whole of the peasantry to make tlie democratic revolution in or 
der that it may be easier for us, the party ot the proletariat, to 
pass on, as quickly as possible, to the new and higher task — the 
socialist revolution We do not promise harmony, equality, “so 
cialisation” as a result of the victory of the present peasant upris 
mg— on the contrary, we “promise” a new struggle, new m 
equality, a new revolution, towards which we axe striving Our 
doctrine is not as “ewe6t” as the tales of the Socialist Revolu 
tionanes, but let whoever wants to be fed entirely on sweets 

join the Socialist Revolutionaries, wo shall say to such people 

a good riddance to you 

In our opinion this Marxian standpoint also settles the quea 
tion of the committees In our opinion there should be no 
Social Democratic peasant contmiUees if they are to be Social 
Democratic, it means that the> are not to be purely peasant 
oommiltees, if they are to be peasant oommitteea, it means that 
they are not to be purely proletarian, not Social Democratic 
committees There are jmmy who would confuse these two, but we 
are not of their number Wherever possible we shall strive to 
set up our committees, the committees of the Social Detno 
crxOio Labour Party They will be joined by peasants, paupers, 
intellectuals, prostitutes (a worker recently asked us in a letter 
why we do not agitate among the prostitutes), soldiers, teaoh 
ers and workers — ^in short, all Social Democrats and none l^ut 
Social Democrats These committees will conduct the whole of 
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Social Democratic work in all lU scope, but they will strive 
to organise separately especially among the rural proletariat, 
for Social Democracy is the class party of the proletanat To 
consider it “unorthodox** to organise the proletariat which has 
not entirely freed itself from various relics of the past is a 
great delusion and we would like to think that the correspond 
Ing passages of the letter are due to a mere misunderstanding 
The urban and industrial proletariat will inevitably become lire 
basic nucleus of our Social Dbrnocratic Labour Party, but we 
must attract to it, enlighten and organise all toilers and all Uie 
exploited as is stated in our programme — all without exception 
handicraftsmen, paupers, beggars, servants, tramps, prostitutes— 
of couise, subject to the necessary and obligatory condition that 
they join Social Democracy and not that Social Democracy join 
them, that they adopt the standpoint of the proletariat and not 
that the pioletawat adopt theirs 

The reader may ask — ^what is the use, then, of revolutionary 
peasant committees? Does this mean that they are not necessary^ 
No, It does not They are necessary Our ideal is in all rural 
districts there must be purely Social Democratic committees, 
and then there must be an agreement between them and all the 
revolutionary*democratzo elements, groups and circles of peas 
antry in order to set up revolutionary committees This is anal 
ogous to the Independence of tlie Social Democraho Labour 
Party In the cities and its alliance with all the revolutionary 
democrats for the purpose of an uprising We are in favour of 
a peasant uprising We are absolutely opposed to the mixing and 
merging of heterogeneous class elements and heterogeneous par 
ties We are In favour of Social Democracy pushing forward, 
fox the purpose of the uprising, the whole of revolutionary 
democracy, assisting the organisation of the whole of it, march 
mg shoulder to shoulder mth it, but without merging with It, 
to the barricades in the cities and against the landlords and 
the police in the villages 

September 14 (1), 1(>05 
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Of all th^ vanous doctnnes of aooialism, Mairxiam is now the 
predominant one in Europe, and the struggle for the achievement 
of the socialist order is almost entirely a struggle waged by the 
working oksa led by the Social Democratic Parties But this 
complete predominance of proletaAn socialism based on the 
leacTrimgs of Marxism was not secured a^Ti at once, it was secured 
only after a long struggle against all sorts of obsolete doctrines, 
against petty bourgeois socialism, anarchism, etc Some thirty 
jears ago, Marxism vas not predominant even in Germany, 
where the prevailing views at that tune were, strictly speakmg, 
transitional, mixed and eclectic, halfway between petty-bonr 
geois socialism and proleitarian socialism And in (the Latin 
countries, in France, Spam and Belgium, the most widespread 
doctrines among advanced workers were Proudhomsm, Blan 
quism and anarchism, which distilnctly expressed the viewpoint 
of the petty bourgeois and not thai of ihe proletarian 
What was the reason for this rapid and complete victory of 
Marxism precisely dunng the last decade^ The political and 
economic development of contemporary societies, the whole ex 
ponence of the revolutionary movement and of the struggle of 
the oppressed classes have more and more confirmed the correct 
ness of the Marxian views The decay of the petty bouargeoisie in 
evitably led to the decay, sooner or later, of all petty bourgeois 
prejudices, while the growth of capitalism and the intensification 
of the class struggle in capitalist society served as the best 
means of agitation in favour of the ideas of proletanati so- 
cialiism 

The backwardness of Russia naturally accounts for tlie 
firm hold which vanous obsolete Bocialiat doctrines 
gained in our country The whole history of Russian revolu 

ItO 
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tionary thought durn>g the last quarter of the century is the his 
tory of the struggle of Marxism against pettydjourgeois Narodnik 
socialism And while tlie •rapid groivth and <remarkable successes 
of the Russian labour moveitrent have already secured the victory 
of Marxism also iti Russia, ou the other hand, the development 
of an indubitably revolutionary peasant raovement — especially 
after th,e famous peasant revolts m Little Russia ^ in 1902 *■ — 
has caused a slight revival of decrepit and senile Narodnik ten 
dencies The obsolete Narodnik theories, with a new varrush of 
fashionable European opportunism (revisiomsm, Bemsteimsm, 
criticism of Marx), comprise the whole of the peculiar ideolog 
jcfll stock in trade of the so called Sooialist Revolutionaries 
Therefore, tlie peasant question occupies the central position in 
the controversies between the Marxists, on the one hand, and the 
pure Narodniki and the Socialist Revolutionaries, on the other 
The Narodnik theories to a certain extent represented a 
logical and consistent doctrine They denied the rule of oapital 
i**in in Russia, they denied the role of the factory workers as 
tlie front rank fighters of the whole of the piolelanat, they 
demed the importance of a polatioal revolution and bourgeois 
political liberty, they preached immediate socialist revolution, 
which was to emanate from tlie peasant commune with its petty 
forms of husbandry Only rags and tatters of tins complete 
theory are left now, but in order to understand tlie controversies 
of the present day intelligently, and to prevent these disputes 
from degenerating into mere squabbles, it as always necessary to 
bear in mind the general and basic Narodnik roots of the eirora 
of our Socialist Revolutionaries 

The Narodniki thought that the man of the future in Russia 
was the muzhik, and this view inevitably arose from the faith 
in the socialist character of the peasant commune, from the lack 
of faitli in the destinies of capitalism Tlie Marxists tli ought that 
the man of the futunO in Russia was the woiker, and the dcvel 
opment of Russian capitalism both in agncultuie end in industry 
piovldes increasing confirmation of their views The labour 
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movement in Russia has won recognition for lUelf, but as re 
gards the peasant movement, tbe wide gulf that separates the 
Naiodrak theones from Marxism is levealed to this day in the 
difference in their inlerpretutiOTis of this movement According to 
the Narodnild, the peasant movemejnt is a refutation of Marxism, 
It IB a movement in favour of an immediate socialist re\olution, 

It does not recognise bourgeois political liberty, it emanates not 
from large scale production but precisely from small production 
In a word, according to the Narodniki, it is the peasant move 
raent that repreaenU the genuine, truly socialist and directly 
socialist movement The Narodmk faith in the peasant com 
muue and the Narodmk brand of anarchism fully explain why 
such conclusions are inevitable 

To the Marxist, the peasant movement is precisely a demo 
oratic and not a socialist movement In Russia, just as was the 
case in other countries, it as a necessary companion of the dem 
ocratic revolution, which is bourgeois in its social and econom 
1C content It as not in the least directed against the foundations of 
the bourgeois order, against commodity production, against cap 
ital On (tlie contrary, it is directed against the old, serf, pre 
capitalist relationalups in the rural distncts and against land 
lordism, which is the mainstay of all the remnants of serfdom 
Therefore the complete victory of this peasant movement will 
not abolish capitalism, on the contrary, it will create a broader 
foundation for its development, and will hasten and intensify 
purely capitalist development A complete victory of the peasant 
uprising can only create a stronghold for a democratic bourgeois 
republic withm which a clear cut proletarian struggle against 
die bourgeoisie ivlil for the first time develop 

These, thcni, are the two opposite views which must be cleaily 
understood by anyone who wishes to undei^tand fully the gulf 
that divides the principles of the Socialist Revolutionaries fiom 
those of the Social Democrats Accoiding lo one view, the peas 
ant inovement ia a socialist movement, while according to the 
other, it 13 a democratic, bourgeois movement Hence one can 
see what ignorance Is displayed by our Socialist Revolutionaries 
when they repeat for the hundredth time (compare, for example, 
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Revol}Utsionna'\a Rossiya,^ No 75) that orthodox Marxists have 
always “ignored*’ the peasant question There is only one way 
of combating such crass ignorance and that is b> repeating the 
ABC, h} exqiosing the old consistently Narodnik news, by point 
ang out for the hundredth or the thousandth time that the real 
difference between us ib not that one desires and the other does 
not desire to reckon with the peasant question, not that one re 
cognises and the other ignores it, the difference lies in our 
respective appraisal of the present day peasant movement and 
the present day peasant question m Russia Those who sav 
that the Marxists “ignore” the peasant question in Russia are 
first, complete ignoramuses, for all the pnncipal works of the 
Russian Marxists, beginning wtli Plekhanov’s Our Differences 
(which appeared over twenty years ago), ivere principally de 
voted to explaining the errors of the Narodnik views on the 
Russian peasant question Secondl), those who say that the 
Marxists “ignore” the peasant question prove thereby their 
desire to shirk the task of making a complete estimation of the 
real difference of principles on the question is the present day 
peasant movement a democratic bourgeois movement or not? 
Is it objectively directed against the remnants of serfdom or not? 

, Tile Socialist Revolutionaries have never given and never can 
give a clear and precise ans\ver to this question, because they 
are hopelessly at sea about the old vieivs of the Narodnlkl and 
the present day Marxist views on Uie peasant question in Russia 
The Marxists say that the Socialist Revolutionanes adopt the 
standpoint of the petty bourgeoisie (are the ideologists of the 
petty bourgeoisie) precisely because they cannot rid themselves 
of petty bourgeois illusions and of the phantasies of the Narod 
niki when appraising the peasant movement 

That 18 precisely why we have to repeat the ABC all over 
again What is the peasant movement in Russia today striving 
for? It IS striving for land and liberty What will be the signi 
ficanoe of the complete victory df this movement? After gaining 
liberty it will abolish tlie rule of the landlords and officials in 

^Revolutionary organ of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, 

published in Gene\a during the yrnrs 1902 05 — Ed Eng ed 
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the adimnistraUon of the state. After securing the land, it wiW 
transfer the landlords’ estates to the peasants Will the fullest 
liberty and the most complete expropriation of the landlords 
(the expropnatioii of their estates) eliminate commodity pro 
duction? No, it will not Will the fullest hberty and the most 
complete expropriation of the landlords abolish individual farm 
mg by peasant households on communal, or “socialised,’’ land^ 
No, it will not Will the fullest liberty and Uie most complete 
expropriation of the landloids bridge the wide gulf that separates 
the nch peasant o'Wning many horseb and cows Irom the farm 
hand, the day labourer, ic, the gulf that separates the peasant 
bourgeoisie from the rural proletariat? No, it will not On the 
contrary, the more completely the highest estate (the landlords) 
is crushed and annihilated, the deeper will be the class distmc 
tions between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat Wliat will bo 
the objective significance of the complete victory of tlie peasant 
uprising? Tins victory will finally destroy bM the remnants of 
serfdom, but it will not destroy the bourgeois economic s)8tem 
it will not destroy capitalism or the division of society into 
classes— into nch and poor, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 
Why IS the peasant movement of today a democratic hour 
geois movement? Because, after destroying the power of the of 
ficials and landlords, it will set up a democratic system of 
society, without, however, altering the bourgeois foundation of 
that democratic society, ^v^t!^out abolishing the rule of capital 
should be the atUlude of a class oonscioue worker, a So 
ciaUat, to the present day peasant movement? He must support 
this movement, help the peasants in the most energetic fashion 
help them finally and coompletely to throw off the rule of the 
officials and of the landlords But at the eame time he must 
explain to the peasants that it is not sufficient to overthrow the 
rule of officialdom end of the landlords In overthrowing this 
rule they must at the same tome pi^epare for the abolition 
of the rule of capital? the rule of the bourgeoisie, and for that 
purpose It is necessary immediately to preach the socialist, le 
the Marxian, doctrnie m full and unite, weld together and 
QTgamae the rural proletanat for the struggle against the peas 
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anl bourgeoisie and against the whole of the Russian hour 
geaisie Can a class conscious worker ignore the democratic 
struggle for the sake of tihe socialist struggle, or ignore the 
latter for the aake of the former? No, a class conscious worker 
calls himself a Social Democrat precisely because he under 
stands the interrelation between the two struggles He knows that 
there is no other road to socialism hut the road through dem 
ocracy, through political liberty He therefore strives for dhe 
complete and consistent achievement of democracy for the sake 
of attaining the ultimate goal — sociaham Why arc not the condi 
tions for tlie democratic struggle the same as the conditions for 
the socialist struggle'^ Because the workers will necessarily have 
different allies in those two struggles The workers wage the 
democratic struggle together with a section of the bourgeoisie, 
especially the petty bourgeoisie On the other hand, the workers 
wage the socialist struggle against the whole of the bourgeoisie 
The struggle against the officials and landlords can and must 
lie waged together with all the peasants, ev^n the well to do and 
the middle peasants On the other hand, the struggle against 
Uie bourgeoisie, and Uietefbre against the well to do peasants, 
can only be waged in a reliable manner together with the rural 
proletariat 

If we remember all these elementary Marxian truths, the 
analysis of which the Socialist Revolutionanea always prefer to 
avoad, ue shall have no difficulty in appraising thear ‘‘latest’’ 
objections to Marxism, such as the following 

‘‘Why,” exclaims Revolyutsionnaya Rossiya (No 75), “was 
It necessary to suppi^rt first ‘the peasants an general’ against 
the landlord, and then (i e , at the same lime) to support the 
proletariat against ‘the peasant’ in general, instead of at once 
supporting the proletariat against the landlord, and what Marx 
ism has to do with this — heaven alone knows ” 

This 16 the standpoint of the most pnmitive, childishly naive 
anarchism For many centuries and even for thousands of years 
mankind has been dreaming of destroying “all at once” all and 
every kind of exploitation However, these remained mete dreams 
until millions of the exploited all over the world began to 
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unite for a ^vell sustained, pei severing, all round struggle for 
the transformation of bourgeois society in the direction ^vluch 
the evolution of that society is naturally taking The socialist 
dreams wer^ transformed into a socialist struggle of millions 
of people only when tlie ecienufic socialism of Marx had con 
nected the striving for change with the struggle of a definite 
class Separated from the class struggle socialism is either an 
empty phrase or a naive dream But m Russia two different 
struggles of two different social forces are proceeding before 
our very c)e5 The proletariat as fighting agamst the bourgeoisie 
wherever capitalist relations of production exist (and they 
exist — let it be known to our Sorialiat Revolutionaries^ — even in 
the peasant commune, le, on the land ivJijch fiom their stand 
point 13 one hundred per cent *^aociahaed” landj The peasant! y, 
as a stratum of small landowners, of the petty bourgeoisie, 
IS fighting against all the remnants of serfdom, against the of 
ficialfl and the landlords Only those who ore completely ignor 
ant of political economy and of the history of revolutions in 
all oDUTitnes can fall to see the difference between these two 
distinct, heterogeneous, social wars To evade the dissimilanty 
between these wars by using the term ‘^at once*^ is like ludmg 
one^s head under one’s wing and refusing to analyse the actual 
conditions 

Having lost die completeness of views of the old Narodism 
the Socialist Revolutionqjiea have even forgotten much of the 
teachings of the Narodniki tbemsehes Revolyutsionnaya Rossiya 
writes in the same article as follows 

‘"By helping the peasantry to expropriate the landlords, Mr Lenin is un 
consciouely assisting in building up e petty bourgeois econoknic system on 
the rjjJns of the more or less developed forms or capitalist agriculturo. Is 
not this a ‘stop baokward* from the standpoint of orthodox Marxism’ ’ 

Shame on you, gentlemen! Surely you have forgotten your 
own Mr V V ! Refer to hw The Destmy of Capitalum^ to the 
OiUlxTies by Mr and to other sources of your wisdom 

You will recollect dien tliat landlord farming in Russia possesses 
features both pf capitalism and of serfdom You will know then 
that there is a system of eepnomy based on labour rent, tbiB 
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direct survival of barshchina^ K, moreover, )ou take the trouble 
to consult such an orthodox Marxian book as the third vol 
ume of Marx*a Capital, )ou will find that nowhere could the 
barshchina system develop and nowhere did it develop into capit 
alism except through the mediuin of petty bourgeois peasant 
farming You resort to too primitive methods, methods which 
were exposed long ago, to trounce the Marxists you ascribe 
to Marxism a grotesquely vulgar concept of a direct transition 
hora large scale feudal eiionomy to capitalist economy You say 
the yield on the landlord estates is higher than on the peasant 
farms, consequently, the expropriation of the landlords la a step 
backward This argument is worthy of a fourth form schoolboy 
Just think, gentlemen was the separation of 4he low yielding 
peasant lands from the high yielding landlords’ estates at the 
time of the abolition of serfdom a ‘‘step backward”? 

Contempoi ary landlord economy in Russia combines within 
Itself features of both capitalism and serfdom Objectively, the 
present atruggle of the peasants against the landlords is a 
struggle against tlie survivals of serfdom But to attempt to 
enumerate all the uidividual cases, weigh every individuaV case, 
define with the precision of chemist’s scales exactly where serf 
dom ends and capitalism proper begins is tantamount to asenb 
ing one’s own pedantry to tlie Marxists We cannot calculate 
what portion of the price of food stufifs bought from a petty 
trader represents labour value and what part of it represents 
Bwlndbng, etc Does that mean, gentlemen, that we must discard 
the labour theory of value? 

Contemporary landlord economy combines within itself feat 
urea of both capitalism and serfdom But only pedants can 
conclude from this that we are obliged to weigh, count and copy 
out every little feature in every particular instance and place 
It in this or tliat social categorj Only Utopians can conclude 
from this that “there is no need” fox us to draw a distinction 
between the two different social wars Indeed, the only conclu 

iTho Russian term for feudal labour service rendered by the serf to 
the lord of the manor Termed labour rent by Marx See Capitah Vol 
m, chap XLYTI ‘^Genesis of CapUalUt Ground Rent” See also Lenin, 
Selected IForh, Vol I — Ed, Eng ed 
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Sion that does follow frojn this as that in our programme and 
tactics we must combine the purely proletarian struggle against 
capitalism with the general democratic (and general peasant) 
struggle against serfdom 

The more marked the capitalist features are in present day 
landlord semi feudal economy, the more imperatively necessary 
13 It at once to organise the rural proletariat separately, for 
this will help purely capitalist, or purely proletarian, antagon 
isms to assert themselves the sooner — ^whenever confiscation takes 
place The more marked the capitalist features are in landlord 
economy, the sooner will democratic conifiscation give an im 
petus to the real struggle for socialism — and, consequently, the 
more dangerous is the false idealisation of the democratic levo 
lution by the use of the catchword ‘ aociahsalion ” Sudi is the 
conclusion one must draw from the fact that contemporary 
landlord eoonomy is a mixlure of capitaliam and serfdom 

Thus* we must combine the purely proletanan struggle witli 
the general peasant struggle, but not confuse the two We must 
support the general democratic and general peasant atruggle, but 
we must not become submerged in this non class atruggle, e 
must never idealise it by false catchwords such as ‘^socialisa 
lion,” we must never forget about the necessity of organising 
both the unban and the rural proletariat into an entirely m 
dependent class 'party of Social Democracy While supporting 
the most determined democaracy to the vary end, this iparty will 
not allow atself to be diverted from the revolutionary path by 
reactionary dreams and experiments in ‘^equalisation’* under the 
system of commodity produotiom The peasants’ struggle against 
the landlords is now a revolutionary struggle, the confiscation 
of the landlords’ estates is revolutionary in every respect at the 
present stage of economic and political evolution and we support' 
this revolutionary democratio measure However, to call this 
measure “socialisation,” to deceive oneself and the people con 
cerning the possibility of “equal*’ land tenure under the system 
of commodity production — is a reactionary petty bourgeois 
utopia, which we leave to the Socialist Revolutionaries 

No> ember (October) 1905 
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The two years of revolution, from the autumn of 1905 to the 
autumn of 1907, furnished a vast amount of historical e^pe 
nence conceinmg the peasant movement in Russia and the char 
actor and importance of the peaaanU’ struggle for land Dec 
ades of so called “peaceful’* evolution (le, when millions of 
people peacefully allow themselves to be fleeced by the upper 
ten thousand) can never furmsh such a wealth of material foi 
explaining the inner working of o\\v social system as has been 
furnished in these two years by the direct struggle of the peas 
ant masses against the landlords, and by the more or less free 
expression of tlie demands of the peasants at assemblies of 
representatives of the people Therefore, the revision of the 
agranan piogramme of the Russian Social Democrats m the 
bght of the experience of these two years appears to be abso 
lutely necessary, particularly in view of the fact that the pre- 
sent agrarian programme of the Russian Social Democratic La 
hour Parly was adopted at the Stockholm Congress in April 
1906, i e , on the eve of the first public appearance of repre 
sentatives of the peasantry from all parts of Russia with a 
peasant agrarian programme, in opposition to the programme 
of the government and that of tlie liberal bourgeoisie 

The revision of the Social Democratic agranan programme 
must be based upon the latest data on landed property in Russia 
in order to ascertain with the utmost precision what actually is 
the economic background of all the agranan programmes of 
our epoch, and what precisely are the assues in the great hiator 
ical struggle Tins economic basis of the real struggle must be 
compared wth the ideological political reflection of the struggle 
that 13 found in the programmes, declarations, demands and 
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theories of the spokesmen of the different classes Tins 13 the 
A\ay, and the only way, a Marxist should proceed, unlike the 
petty bourgeois socialist who proceeds from ‘‘abstract” justice, 
from the theory of the “labour principle, etc , and unlike tht 
liberal bureaucrat who, whenever the question of reform 13 
laised, disguises the defence of tlie interests of tlie exploiter 
l)y arguments about whether tlie /reform is practicable, about 
the “state*’ point of vae^v, etc 

* “Labour pnnciple/* the principle of labour by members of the peas 
atit liousehoW as opposed to wage labour (a term m vogue among the 
SoemHet Uevolutionorjefl, derived fiom the theories of the Narodmkl) — 
Ed Eng ed 



CHAPIER I 

THE ECONOMIC BASIS AND SUBSTANCE OF THE AGRARIAN 
REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

1 Land Ownership in European Russia 

The Property StatvsCics /or 190S, by 

Central Statistioal Committee in 1907, enables us to ascertain 
precisely the comparative size of the holdings of the peasants 
and of -the landlords an the fifty gubernias^ in European Russia 
First of all we ’WiH give the general data The whole territory 
of European Russia (50 gubernias) is given (see census of Jan 
uary 27 [February 9], 1897) at 4,230,500 square versts, i p , 
448,800,000 dessiatina * The Landed Property Statistics for 190S 
registers a total of 395,200,000 dessistins divided under the 

following three mam headings 

® Million 

dessiatins 


A Privately Owned Land 101 7 

B Peasant Allotments ISRB 

C Slate and Church Land, and Land Oiviied by Vorloufl In 

atltuUonfl 1547 

Total Land In European Russia 595^ 


From this general figuie it is necessary to deduct, first of 
all, state lands situated in the Far North and cojialstiug partly 
of tundra and partly of such forest laoid as cannot be ex 
peeled to be rendered fit for agricultiHe m the near future 
There are 107,900,000 dessiatms of such land m the '^northern 
region’* (in the Archangel, Olonets and Vologda gubernias) Of 
course, by deducting all these lands wo considerably overestl 

^Gubornia (province), an administrative unit now abolished — Bd Eng ed 
* Verst— 66 miles ^ verst— 44 sq mllea. DeSBlatln.— 27 acres — 
Eng ed ^ 

11 l««aia Ui 
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mau llu arta of laud unfit for agnculUual purpostb Suftce 
if lo point out that a cautious statist] ciaii like Mr \ A Kauf 
man calculates tlial in the Vologda and Olonetz gubermob 

25.700.000 dessiatins of forest could be utilised for additional 
allotment foi the peasants (over and above the 25 per cent of 
forest land) ^ However, since we aire dealing with general data 
about the land area, without singling out the data about forests, 
It will be more correct to take a rather cautious estimate of 
the land reserve suitable for agi^culture After deducting 

107.900.000 dessiatins, there will he left 287,500,000 dessiatina, 
or in round figures, 280,000,000 dessiatins, leaving out a por 
tion of urban land (altogether 2,000,000 dessiatins) and a por 
tion of the state lands m the Vyatka and Perm gubermos (there 
are altogether 16 SOO 000 dessintms of state lands In these two 
gubernias) 

Thus the aggregate amount of land suitable for agriculture in 
Furopean Rus&ia is distributed as follows 

J^iUion 

dessiatins 


\ Privately Owned Land 101 7 

B Peasant Allotments 136 8 

C State and Church Land, and Land Owned by Various In 

atitutions 39 5 

Total in European Russia 280 0 


Now we must separate the data about snaall and large hold 
mgs (paTticularly about the very large holdings) in order to 
portray concretely the environment of the peasant sliuggle for 
land in the Russian revolution The data on this me incoraplete 
however Out of the 138,800,000 dessiatins of peasant allotment 
land, only 136,9(X),000 dessiatins are classified according to 
the of holdings. Out of the 101,700,000 dessiatins of pra 
vately owned land, only 85,900, 0(X) dessiatins are so classified, 
the remaining 15,800,000 dessiatins are recorded as bemg owned 
hy “societies and associations If we examine the latter we 
hud that 13,300,000 dessiatina are owned by peasant societies 

^ The Agrarian Question u collection of oasnys published h> DoIko 
rukov nud PHrunke\'ich, Vol IT, p 305 
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aucl associations, whi^U mi the whole implies ^mall holding^R, 
!>ul unforlunatel) there i«j no classificalioii as to size Fiirtlier 
more, ^,600, 000 dessialins are owned bv ‘‘induslnal, commer 
rial and manufacturing associations, etc oi 'which there are 
1,042 Among these associations there are 272 which own more 
than 1,000 dessiatms each, the total for the 272 being 
3,600,000 dessiatins These constitute, obviousl), landlords' lati 
fundia The bulk of ibis land is concentrated in the Perm Gu 
bcrnia where nine such societies own 1,448,902 dessiaUns^ It 
IS known that the Urals factories own lens of thousands of dca 
siatina of land, which is a direct survival of feudal and seignior 
lal latifundia in bourgeois Russia 

We sliall therefore single out 3,600,000 dessiatina from the 
land owned by societies and associations as the largest form of 
holdmga The remainder has not been classified hut generally 
It consists of small holdings 

Out of the 39 500,000 dessiatins of slate lands etc , only 
the estates of the imperial family (5 100,000 -dessiatinB) lend 
themselves to classification aa to size These, too, are very large 
semi-inedwaval, landed estates We thus get a total aiea of land, 
both classified and not classified according to size of holdings, 



Let us now classify the peasant allotments according to size 
of holdings By oompiling the data obtained fiom this source 
into iSomewhat larger group‘d we gel 

'85,900 000 aesfliaUns of private landed properly, iplus 3,600,000 doR 
matins of latifundia owned n> imluPlrial and trading assooktions and 
societies 

It 
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Peasant Holdings 




iVo 0 / 
Households 

Amomi 

^vora^eHo o/ 

Groupie oj Holdinss 

oj Land 
{dess ) 

DessiaUns per 
Household 

Up to and incl 5 dess 

2,857,650 

9,030,333 

81 

5 to 8 dcBsiatins 

3,317,601 

21,706,550 

65 

Total ly) to and Inol 8 dess 6,175,251 

30,736,883 

49 

9 to 15 doss Jnclnsive 

8,932,485 

42,182,923 

10 7 

15 to 80 dess, inclusive 

1,551,904 

31,271,922 

201 

Over 80 dessiatins 

617.715 

32 695,510 

52 9 

Total in European Russia 12,277,355 

136 887,238 

111 

From these data it 

may be seen that 

more than half of the 


households (6,200,000 out of 12,300,000) have up to 8 dessiatins 
each, in geneial and on the average, an area of land that is 
absolutely insufficient ito support a family Ten million ooie hun 
dred thousand households possess up to 15 de&aialins eaoh (com 
pnaing a total of 72,900,000 dessiatins) , i e , over four fifths of 
the total number of households are, at the present technical stage 
of peasant agnculture, on the brink of starvation Middle and 
well to do households — according to amount of land owned — 
number only 2,200,000 out of 12,300,000, owning altogether 
63,900,000 dessiatins out of 136,900,000 dessiatins. Only those 
having more than 30 dessiatins each can be considered wealthy, 
and there are only 600,000 farms of this category, i e , one 
twentieth of the total number of households They possess near 
ly one-fourth of the total land area 32,700,000 dessiatina out 
of 136,900,000 dessiatins To give on idea as to which category 
ol pessanls this group of households, nch in land, belongs to, 
we shall point out that first place among them ia occupied by 
the CosAacks In tJie group of tliose having over 30 dessiatins 
per houteliold, the Cossacks number 266,929 households with a 
total of 14,426,403 desBiaUna, the overwhelming majority 
of the Cossacks (m E\iropean Russia 278,650 households with 
a total oi 14,689,498 dessiatins of land, i e*, an average of 52 7 
dessiatins per household) 

The only data available for the whole of Russia to enable us 
to Judge how all the peasant households are approximately clas 
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sificd, according to the size of their farms and not according to 
the area of their allotraentB, arc the data about die number of 
horses they own According to tlie latest military horao census, 
1888 91, the peasant households in 48 gubernias of European 


Russia Vkere 

classified as follows 


Poor 

Peasants 

f Without Horses 
\ Owning 1 horse 

flouseholds 
2,765 970 

2 885^92 

Middle 

Peasants 

1 Owning 2 horses 

1 Owning 3 horses 

2,240 574 
1,070^50 

Well to do 
PeaaaulE 

1 Owning 4 horses or more 

1,154,674 

Total 


10,116,660 


On the whole this means over one half are poor (5,600,000 
out of 10,100,000) , about one Udrd are middle households 
(3,300,000 with 2 or 3 horses), and slightly over one tenth are 
well to do peasants (1,100,000 out of 10,100 000) 

Let us now examine the distribution of private landed prop 
erly The statistical data do not clearly enough indicate the 
smallest holdings, but they give details about the large latifundia 

Private Landed Propertv in European Russia 


Groups of 

No of 

Amount of 

Average Holdings 
fdesO 

Holdings 

Holdings 

land 

10 dess and less 

409 864 

1 625,226 

89 

10*50 dess inol 

209,119 

106065 

4 891,031 

23 4 

50 500 dess inoL 

17 326 495 

163 3 

1 500 2000 dess Incl 

21,748 { 

20,590,708 1 

947 ! 

{ 2000-10000 dess. Incl 

5886 > 

20 602109 > 

3825 y 

( Over 10,000 dess. 

699) 

20 798504 1 

29,754 j 

Total over 500 

27,833 

61,991 321 

2,2270 

Total for European Russia 752,881 

85,834073 

1140 


We see here, first, the great preponderance of large holdings 
619,000 small holders (up to 50 desslatins) own only 6,500,000 
dessiatina Secondly, we see immensely large latifundia 699 
owners own almost 30 000 dessiatina each, 28,000 owners own a 
lola! of 62,000,000 de-^siatins, i f 2 227 each Th< 
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overwhelrping majority of tliese latlfundia are owned by the 
uobihly, namely, 18,102 estates {out of 27,833) and 44,471,994 
dessiatins of land, i e , over 70 per cent of the entire area occu 
pied by the latlfundia These data reveal quite plainly the med 
laaval character of the feudal landlord estates 

2 What the Struggle Is About 

Ten million peasant households own 73,000,000 dessiatins 
of land, wheieas 28,000 noble and coiranon landlords^ awn 
62,000,000 dessiatina Such is the main background of the field 
on which the peasants’ struggle for the land is developing Up 
on such a main background, the amassing backwardness of tech 
nique, the neglected state of agricuUuvte, a depressed and down 
trodden mass of peasantry and an endless vancty of feudal forms 
of exploitation are inevitable In order to avoid digression from 
Uie subject, we shall have to limut ourselves to pointing out briefly 
the commonly known facts winch have been described in great 
detail an the extensive literature available on the question of 
peasant agriculture The size of the landholdings here described 
does not m any way correspond to the scale on which farming is 
carried on Large scale capitalist agriculture in the purely 
Russian gubermas definitely drops into the background * Tlie 
prevailing form as that of small scale farming on large lati 
fundia various forma of tenant farming based on servitude and 
bondage, otraboiochni [barshchtna) faiming, “winter hiring,”® 
bondage for trespassing on the landlords^ pastuies, bondage for 
the olrezkh and so on witliout end The mass of the peasantry, 
oppressed by feudal exploitation, is driven to utter ruin and has 
to auhlet part of lits allotments to “efficient” farmers The small 
minority of well to do peasants evolves into a peasant hour 

Lenin uses ilio English word ‘landlord,’ differentiating between 
ihose of ‘noble’ and ‘common” (fc nlerchant and peasant) origin, Uie 
latter being dealguated by Uie terni chumau (unwashed) the term con 
tompluously applied by the anatocracy to the lower* orders — Ed 
Eng ed. 

Winter hiring— hiring a starving farm hand In the winter for work 
th^ next summer ' The farm hand borrowed flour and other foodstuffs 
from the pro^pecihe employer the value of v^hich repaid in the fqrm 
of lalmur— Ed ed > 
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gooisie which rents land for capitalist farming and exploits Imn 
dreds of thousands of farm hands and day laboiirers 

Bearing in mind all these facts, fully established by Russian 
economic science, we should distinguish m the sphere of the 
present struggle of Uie peasants for the land, four basic groups 
of land holdings 1) a mass of peasant farms crushed by tlio 
feudal lalifundia of the landlords The peasant farmers are 
directly interested in expropnaling the latter and stand to gam 
more than anyone else from such expropriation, 2) a small 
minority of middle peasants already possessing an appiroximalely 
average amount of land, sufficient to conduct fanning in a toler 
able way, 3) a small minority of well to do peasants who are 
becoming transformed into a peasant bourgeoisie and who are 
connected by a number of intermediate stages with farmmg con 
ducted on capitalist lines, and 4) feudal laufundia fat exceeding 
in dimensions the capitalist farms of the piresent penod in Russia 
and deriving their revenues chiefly from the exploitation of llie 
peasants by means of bondage and the otrabotochni system 
Tlie data on landed property enable us to dialinguiah these 
fundamental groups only very approximately, tentatively and 
schematically, of course Nevertheless, we are obliged to 
single them out, for otherwise it will be impossible to draw a 
complete picture of the struggle for land in the Russian revolu 
tion And we oan say with complete certainty beforehand tliat no 
partial correctiona in the figuree, no partial shifting^ of the 
boundary Ime between one group and another, can produce any 
substantial change in the general picture It is not partial cOr 
jections that are important, what is important is that a clear dia 
Unction be made between small land ownership, which is striving 
for more land, and the feudal latifundia which monopolise an 
enormous amount of land The mam fallacy in the econonucs of 
the govemment (Stolypin) and of the liberals {the Cadets) lies 
in their disguising or concealing this clear distinction ^ 

Let us assume the following sizes of land holdingi> for tlic 
four groups mentioned 1) up to 15 dessiaUns, 2) 15 to 20 des 
siatina, 3) 20 to 5(X) dessiaUns, and 4) over 500 dessiaUns pei 
holding Of course in order to present a complete picture nf 
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the struggle for land, we mu^vt combine the peasanU* allotments 
with the private holdings in each of these groups In our source 
of information the latter category is divided into groups up to 10 
dessiatins, and from 10 to 20 dessiatins, so that a group up to 
15 dessiatina can be singled out only approximately Any m 
accuracy that is Jikely to arise from this approximate calcula 
tion, and from the method of using round figures that we em 
ploy, ivill he quite negligible (of this the reader will soon be 
come convinced) and will not affect the conclusions to be drawn 
Here is a table showing the present distribution of land in 
European Russia among the said groups 



No of 

Amount 

Average 

Group 

Holdings 

of Land 

Holdings 

a) Ruined Feudal Peasantry, 

{ millions) 
Crushed by 

(null dess ) 

{dess ) 

Exploitation 

10 5 

75 0 

70 

b) Middle Peasantry 
o) Peasant Bourgeoisie and 

10 

Capitalist 

15 0 

15 0 

Landed Property 

16 

70 0 

467 

d) Feudal Lallfundla 

0 03 

70 0 

23330 

Total 

13 03 

23000 

176 

Not Classified as to Holdings 


5000 


TotaP 

13 03 

28000 

214 

Such are the relations which give rise to the peasants* struggle 

for land Such la the starUng point of the 

pfasanta* 

struggle 

(7 15 dessiatins per household plus the renting of 

land on 


terms of bondage) agamst the big landlotrds (2,333 dessiatins 


^Aa already mentioned the figures m this tabic Are round figures. 
Here are the exact figures peasant allotments a) 10 100 000 holdings 
and 79 900 000 dessiatins, b) 874 000 holdings and 15 000 000 dessiatina 
Private landed property up to 10 dessiatins, 410 OOO holdings and 1,6W,000 
dessiatins, 10-20 dessiatins 106000 holdings and 1600000 de^iatina Sum 
total of a) and b) of < both cetegoncs of lond 11500 000 holdings and 
91200 000 dessiatins For group c) the exact figure is 1500 000 holdings 
and 69 500 000 dessiatins For group d) 27 833 holdings and 61 990 000 
desadatins of land To the latter is added, as already mentioned, 5 100 000 
dessiatins of crown lands ond 3 600000 dessiatins owned by large manu 
facturlng and trading associations. The exact figure of land not clasalfied 
as to holdings was ^ven above as 48 500,000 dessiatins 

From this the reader may see that all our approximate calculations In 
Touad figures relate to quite unimportant numerical ohanpes and cannot 
ofTeot our conrlnsions in the least 
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per estate) What la the abjective tendency the ulUrriate goal of 
this struggle? Obviously, it is the abolition of large, feudal 
landlord propeity and the transfer of the land (according lo 
certain principles) to the peasants 

This objective tendency inevitably arises from the predomin 
aiice of small scale agriculture which is held in bandage by the 
feudal latifundia In oidei to depict this tendency in the striking 
schematic way in which we depicted the starting point of the 
struggle ir the present state of affairs we must take the best 
conceivable case, le , we must assume that all the feudal latifun 
dia, as well as all land not classified according to holding’^, 
have passed into the hands of the ruined peasantry It is this best 
case which all the participants in the present agrarian struggle 
more or less definitely see before them the government talks 
about ^‘allotting’* land to those “in need of it” and the liberal 
oflBcial (or Cadet) talks about giving additional allotments to 
those who have little land, and the peasant Trudoviki' in the 
Duma talk about raising the scale of land allotments to the “con 
gumption” or “labour” * level, while the Social Democrat, differ 
ing on the question of the form of land tenure, generally accepts 
the proposal of the Narodniki about allotting land to the poor 

est peasants (Tacretelli in the Second Duma, in the 

Session on June 8 [May 26], 1907, accepted the figures given by 
the Narodnik Karavayev about the 57,000,000 dessialins of land 
to be purchased for 6,500,000,000 rubles, of which 2,500,000,000 
wore to go to the poorest peasants having up to 5 dess 

latins ) In a word, however much the landlords, the officials, 

the bourgeoisie, the peasantry and the proletanat may differ on 
the problems and conditions of the reform, all their views tend 
in the same direction, viz, the transfer of the large landlord 
estates to the more needy peasantry Elsewhere we shall deal 
•leparately with the fundamental diflferences of opinion among 
the classes on the scope and conditions of such a transfer At this 

* Lilrrally Labourites the reprc'^entatlves of the peasants m the Diinio 
Imbued with Socialist Kovolutionary and Narodnik ideas — Ed Eng ed 

^ Consumplion level an allotment eulTicimtly large to supply the re 
quirementa of a peasant household 1 ahoiir level an allotment that can 
be milthated Ivy the membera of the r household — Ed Eng td 
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juncture wb shall supplement our outline of the starting point of 
the struggle wth a similar outline of its piobable ultamate goal 
We have already described what the position is now Let us s<*e 
what It may be then Let us assume that 30,000 landlords will re 
tain 100 dessialins each, i c , a total of 3,000,000 dessiaUn , 
while the remaining 67,000,000 dessiatins and 50,000,000 dess 
latins of unclassified land will be distributed among 10 500,000 
poor households We shall then get the following 


Category of Owner 
a) Petty Ruined Peasantry 10 5 


b) Middle Pcosantrj 10 

c) Wealthy Peasantry and 

Bourgeoisie 1 5 

d ) Feudal Landlords 0 03 


Total 13 03 

Unclassified Land — 



Now Then 



75 7 0 ^ — ^ 

15 15 0 115 207 18 0 

70 46 7 1 53 73 47 7 

70 2 333 0 — — 

230 17 6 13 03 280 21 4 

50 ^ ^ ^ _ 


Grand Total 


13 03 280 21 4 


Such 18 the economic basis of the struggle for land m the 
Russian revolution Suoh is the starting point of this struggle 
and Its tendency, le, its ultimate goal, its best result from the 
standpoint of those engaged in tlie struggle 

Before proceeding to analyse this basis and its ideological 
(and adeo-*pohtical) shell, we shall dwell for a moment on pov 
sible misunderstandings and objections 

first, it may be said that my picture presupposes the divi 
WTi^ of the land, whereas I have not yet examined the question 
of municipalisation, division, nalionahaaUon or socialisation 
This would be a misunderstanding In my picture I do nol 

^ Rondel (dwieion) — a plan, advocated by a small group oI Social 
Democrats, nicknamed HazHdists of dividing the land of iho bi^ landlorda 
among the peaaanta as theh private proprrU See chapter TT sertion 8 
of this article Fng efi 
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ilepict ihe conditions of lando^vneiship^ the conditwns of the 
Iransfei of the land to the peasants are not touched upon 
(whether to he held aa property or m usufruct in one form or 
anotlier) I ha\e depicted only the transfer of the land to tlie 
small peasantry generally and there can be no doubt whale\er 
that this IS the trend of our agrarian struggle It is the small 
peasantry which la fighting, and it is fighting to have the land 
transferred to itself It is the struggle of petty (bourgeois) agn 
cultural against large scale (feudal) landownership ^ At beet 
there can be iio other result of the revolution tliati the one which 
I have drawn 

Secondly, it may be said that I had no right to assume that 
all the cxinfisoated lands (or expropriated lands, for I have not 
>et mentioned the conditions of expropriation) will be transferred 
to the peasants who have the smallest holdings It may be said 
that owing to economic necessity the lands must be transferred 
to the wealduei peasants But such an objection would be a 
misunderstanding In ordei to demonstrate the bourgeois obarac 
ter of the revolution, I must take the best case from the stand 
point of the Narodmki, I must gr*ant the achievement of the aarp 
which the struggling parties set themselves I must take an as 
pect that most closely approaclies ihe so called “Black Re 
distribution’* and not the further consequences of the agrarian 
1 evolution If the masses are victorious m the struggle, they will 
take the fruits of the victory Who -will ultimately gather these 
fruits lb a different question 

Thudly, It may be said that I have assumed an unusually 
favourable result for the pool peasantry (that the whole of the 
peasantry will be transformed into middle peasants with allot 
menta of 18 dessmtms per Household) by exaggerating the 
dimensions of unoccupied land reserve It may be said that 1 
should have discounted forests, which cannot be divided among 
the peasants Such objections may and inevitably ivnll be made 
by tsanst and Cadet economists, but they will be unfounded 
neverthelesa 

^ What Js put hero In parenthe'ilB is either ignored or denied hy the 
(jctty hoiirgenis ideology of the Nnrhdniki T shnll deni with tld‘» on 
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In the first place, I have excluded the whole of the northern 
region (the Archangel, Vologda and Olonetz gubernias), as well 
as parts of the Vyatka and Parra gubernias, i e , areas on which 
the agricultural exploitation of land covered by forests is not 
likely in the near future Secondly, a special calculation of the 
wooded areas would only complicate the matter without, however, 
making much difference m the result For instance, Mr Kaufman, 
who 18 a Cadet, and who, consequently, Is very cautious when 
dealing with landloo-d estates, calculates that tlie surplus over 
25 per cent of forest land might go to cover the shortage of 
land, and he thus arrives at a reserve of 101,700,000 desslatins 
for 44 gubernias For 47 gubernias I have estimated a land 
reserve of approximAtely 101 000 000 dessiatins, le, 67,000 000 
dessiatina out of the 70,000 000 dessiatms of the feudal latifundia 
and 34,000,000 dessiatina owned by the state and by vajiious 
institutions Assuming that all landed estates of over 100 dess 
latins are to be expropnated this reserve will be increased by 
another nine or ten million dessiatms^ 

3 How Cadet Writers Obscure the Issue 

The data given here on the role played by the large landlord 
estates in the struggle for land in Russia must be amplified in 
one respect A characteristic feature of the agrarian programmes 
of our bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie is the fact that in them 
the questions as to which class is the most powerful opponent of 

* Tbo liitilt of alienation 500 dessiatins, as taken bv me in the text is 
purely hypothetical If this limit is taken at 100 dessiatins which is also 
purely hypothetical the picture of the transformation would be as follows 


Now Then 



Households 
{mill ) 

Amount oj 
Land 

{null dess ) 


Households 
(mill ) 

Amount of 
Land 

(m dess ) 

Dess per 
Household 

a) 

10^ 

75 

a) 

— 



b) 

10 

15 

b) 

115 

217 

18 8 

c) 

14 

50 

c) 

153 

63 

411 

d) 

J_13 

_ _ _90 


— 

— 

— 


1303 

230 


1303 

280 

214 


f 50 

The main deductions os to the charaotcr nnd essencf of ihc iranaforma 
Unn are idenMcal in ellhar caw 
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tlie peasantry, and which land holdings furnish the bulk of the 
land reserve to be expropriated^ are obscured by arguments about 
the “scale” The) (the Cadets and the Trudoviki) talk mainly 
about how much land will be required tor the peasants according 
to one “ecale“ or another, Instead of dealing with the more con 
Crete and vital question how much land is available for expro 
pnaUon? The first way of presenting the question obscures the 
class struggle, conceals the essence of the matter by hollow pre 
tensions to a “state” point of view The second shifts the centre of 
gravity to the class struggle, to the class interests of a definite slrat 
um of landowners who most of all represent feudal tendencies 
We shall deal with the question of “scales” elsewhoie lu&t 
now we want to mention one “happy” exception among the Tru 
doviJa and one typical Cadet writer 

In the Second Duma, the Narodm Socaahst Delarov alluded 
to the question of the percentage of landowners who would be 
affected by the alienation of land (in the 47th Session, 
June 8 [May 26], 1907) Delarov spoke of alienation (compul 
sory), without raiding the question of confiscation, and appar 
ently accepted the same scale of alienation which I have taken 
hypothetically in my table, namely, 5(K) dessiatina Unfortunately, 
in the stenographic report of the Second Duma the particular 
passage m Delarov’s speech (p 1217) is mutilated, or else 
Delarov himself made a mistake In the report we read that com 
pulsory alienation would affect 32 per cent of the privately owmed 
estates and 96 per cent of the total area of this land, thus the 
remaining 68 per cent of the landowners would retain only 4 per 
cent of the land In their category The figure, however, is not 
32 per cent but 8 2 per cent, because 27,833 out of 752,881 
private landowners constitute 3 2 per cent, whereas tlie area of 
land affected — 62,000,000 desslMins out of a total of 85,800,000 
desalatins — amounts to 72 3 per cent It Is not clear whether this 
was a slip of the tongue on tlie part of Mr Delarov or whether 
he got hold of the wrong figures* At all events, as far as we 
know, he was the only one among the numerous speakers in the 
Duma who approached the question of the real Issue of the 
struggle in the most direct and concrete way 
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The Cadet utilei mIioso ‘works one f^iinol fail to muilion 
when dealing with llus question ib Mi S Prokopo\ich True 
enough^ he is stnclly <^-peaki.ng a m^'mbei of the Btz Zaglavia 
group,* hut, like the majonlj of the carrlnbulars to the bour 
geois newspaper Tovanshch^ at one moment lie poses as a Cadet 
and at another moment as a Menshevik Social Democrat He is a 
typical repiesentative of the handful of consistent Bernstemists 
among the Russian bourgeois intellectuals who vacillate between 
the Cadets and the Social Democrats, who (in most cases} jom 
no party and in tlie lihcial press pursue a line slightly to the 
Right of Plekhanov Mr Prokoppvicli must be mentioned here 
because he was odie of the first to quote in the press the stalls 
lies of landed ipropeiity in 1905, althougli he actually adopted 
the (I^det position on agrarian refoim In two articles which he 
wrote for Tovanshcli (No 214 of March 26 fl3], 1907, and 
No 238 of Apnl 23 [10], 1907), Mr Prokopovich enters into 
controversy with the compiler of the oflirial statistics, General Zo 
lotarev, who argues that the government can very easily agree to 
the land reform wiUiout any compulsory alienation whatsoever, 
and that 5 dessiatins per household aie qiute sufficient to enable 
the peasant to carry on farming Mr Prokopovich is more hb 
eral, he puts the figure at 8 dessiatins per household He repeat 
edly makes the reservation, however, that this amount of land 
IS ‘quite inadequate,’’ that this is a “very modest” calculation, 
and BO forth, but still, he accepts this figure an order to deter 
mine the “degree of the land shortage’’ (the title of Mr Proko 
povich’s first article) He explains that he takes this figure “in 
order to avoid aumecessary arguments” — “unnecessary argu 
mente” with people like General Zolotarev, it must be presumed 
Thus, while calculating the number of peasant households which 
are “obviously undersized” at one-half the total, Mr Prokopo 
vich correctly calclilates that in order to bring die peasants’ 
holdings up to 8 dessiatins, 18,600, OCX) d^saiatms will be re 
quired, and since the government’s total land reserve is alleged to 
be not more than 9,000,000 dessiatins, he arrives at the conclu 
axon that “u will be impossible to avoid compulsary alienation ” 

Both in his calculations And in his arguments tthis Men^evik 
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( adet la ( adet MeiiHlie\ ik evcelleul!) (\j)resse 5 the ^piut nml 
the een^^e of iho liberal at,rarjau programme The question ot 
the feudal lalilundia and latifundia ni gtntraP is quite oh 
ucured Mr ProkopoMch oiih quoted data concerning pnvatL 
landed estates ot more lhan 50 dessiatins Thus* the main issue 
of this struggle has become obscured The class interests of a 
handful, literall) a handful, of landlords oie concealed behind 
a veil Instead of exposing them, >\e are treated to the ‘‘state 
point of view’ tlie state lands will not suffice Hence, if they 
had sufficed Mr Prokojiovich, to judge from his argument would 
be quite content to leave the feudal latifundia intact 

The peasant’s allotment scale that he takes (8 dessiatins) is 
a starvation scale The total amount of land to be “compulsorily 
alienated” from the landlords that he allows for is insignificant 
(18 — ^9=9 out of 62,000,000 dessiatine in estates of over 5U0 
desaiatms^ ) In order to carry out tins sort of “compulsory alien 
ation,” the landlords will have to exercise compulsion on the 
peasants, as ^vas the case in 1861^ ' 

Voluntanly o involuntarily, deliberately or not, Mr Pro 
kopovich has tiuly revealed the landlord nature of the Cadet 
agi^nan programme The Cadets are only cautious and sly they 
prefer to keep silent altogether about tlie amount of land the> 
aie inclined to expropiiate from the landlords 

4 The Economic Nature of the Agrarian Revolution 
AND Its Ideological Cloaks 

We have seen that the essence of the nrevolution now in 
progress reduces itself to the abolition of the feudal laufundia 
and to the creation of a free »and (as far as possible; under 
present circumstances) well to-do agricultural peasantry, caipable 
not merely of eking out a miserable existence on the land, but of 
developing the pioductlve forces and advancing the progress of 
agriculture This revolution does not and cannot m any way 
affect the system of small production, the domination of the 
market over the producer and, consequently, the domination of 

^ In 1861, when the aerfs were emapcipated, the peneanis were so dis 
eatii^ed with the reform that In many places thev ro'^e in fehelUon nml 
were emshed by force — Fd Fng ed 
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commoditj production, for the struggle for the redistribution of 
the lond cannot alter the relahons of production on this Und 
And we have seen that the peculiar feature of this struggle is the 
strong development of small agnculture on the feudal latifundia 

The ideological cloak of the struggle now in progress is fur 
niahed by the theories of the NaroJniki The public utterances on 
thwv agranau programmes of the peasant reptesentatives from 
all over Russia in the First and Second Dumas have finally con 
firmed the fact that the theories and programmes of the Narod 
niki do indeed constitute the ideological cloak of the peasants’ 
stiuggle for land * 

We have shown that the land reserve for which the peasant* 
are fighting is that winch comprises the big feudal estates We 
have taken a very high scale of expropriation — 500 dessiatni'^ 
But it can easily be seen that our conclusions hold good however 
much this scale is reduced, let us say to 100 or to 50 dessiatins 
Let us divide the group of 20 500 dessiatins into three sub 
groups aa) 20 50 dessiatins, bb) 50100 and cc) 100 500, 
and let us see what the dimensions of the peasant allotments and 
private estates are within these sub divisions 


Allotment Land 


Sub divisions 

No of 
Holdings 

Amount of Land 
(dess) 

Average per 
Holding 
( dessj 

20 50 des8 

1,062 504 
191,898 

80 898 147 

291 

50100 ” 

12,259 171 

633 

msoo ” 

40,658 

5,762,276 

^ 1171 


Private Hoi dings 


Sub Divisions 

No of 
Holdings 

Amount of Land 
(dess) 

Average per 
Holding 
(dess ) 

20 50 dws. 

102 237 

8.301 004 

32 8 

50-100 ’ 

44,877 

3,229 858 

719 

loasoo ” 

61,188 

14096,637 

230 4 


Total in European Russia 

Average per 
Holding 
(dess) 

Sub Divisions 

No of 

Amount of Land 
(dess ) 

20 50 desfl 

1,164741 

286.775 

84,199,151 

298 

50 100 ” 

15,489,029 

654 

100600 » 

101,846 

19,858,913 

1949 
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Hence it follows, first, that the conhscaUon ot estates of over 
100 dessiatina will increase the land reserve, as already stated by 
nine to ten million des^iatins, whereas the confiscation of estates 
of over 50 dessiatina, as proposed by Chizhevsky, a member of 
the First Duma, will increase the land fund by eighteen and a 
halt imlhon dessiaUns Consequently, m this case also the feudal 
latiiundia will form the basis of the land reserve Therein lies 
the crux of the contemporary agrarian problem Moreover, the 
connection that exists between these big estates and the upper 
burcauorac} is quite well known G A Alexinsky* in tlie Second 
Duma quoted the data collected by Mr Rubakin concerning 
the size of tire estates owned by higher ofljcials m Russia Sec 
ondly^ It is seen from these data that even after deducting the 
peasant allotments and the estates of over 100 dessiatina, there 
IS still a great difference between the bigger allotments (and 
the small estates) The revolution already finds a differentiation 
among the peasantry in regard to size of holdings, and stiU 
more in the amount of capital, livestock, the quantity and qual 
ity of implements, etc It has been sufficiently demonstrated in 
our economic literature that the differentiation as regards pro 
petty other than allotment land la for more pronounced than 
the differentiation as iregards allotment land ** 

What, then, is the significance of Narodnik theories which 
more or less accurately reflect the views of the peasants on their 
struggle for land*^ There are two ‘‘principles” which constitute 
the substance of these theones the ‘labour piiriciple” and the 
“equality principle ” The petty bourgeois chajractei: of thes#* pnn 
oiples 13 so manifest and has been so fully demonstrated in 
Marxian literature that there is no need to dwell on it here It is 
important, however, to note this feature of these “principles,” 
for they have not yet been properly appieciated by Russian So 
cial Democrats In a nebulous foim, these principles do express 
sometlung real and progressive in the present stage of history 
They express the struggle for U\c destruction of the feudal lati 
fundia 

Glance at the outline given above of the evolution of our 
agranan system from the present stage to the “ultimate goal” of 
12 Lonla UL 
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the present bourgeois revolution You will clearly eeo from it 
that the “Then’* is distinguished from the ^‘Now’* by an infinitely 
greater “equality” in land holdings, you will see that the new 
distribution of the land conforms to the ‘^labour principle’* to a 
far greater extent And this is not accidental It canhot be other 
wise an a pea^^ant country, ihe bourgeois evolution of which 
emancipates it from feudalism In such a country, the abolition 
of the feudal latifundia is undoubtedly a condition for die 
development of capitalism But os long as small production 
predominates, the abolition of the feudal latifundia imphei 
greater “equality” In landownershap In breaking up the mod 
loeval latifundia, capitalism begins with a more “equal” land 
ownership, and then creates largo landowner ship on a new basis, 
on the basis of wage labour, maohinery and superior •agricultural 
leclmique and not on the basis of labour rent and bondage 
The miRtake all tlie Narodmki make is that, in confining them 
selves to the narrow outlook of the small master, they fail to see 
the bourgeois character of the social relations into which the 
peasant is now entering out of the chains of serfdom They 
convert the “labour principle” of petty bourgeois agriculture 
and “equality,” which are their slogans for breaking up the 
feudal latifundia, into something absolute, self sufficing, into 
something implying a special, non bourgeois order 

The mistake some Marxists make is that, while cnticising the 
Narodnik theory, they overlook its historically leal and histone 
ally legitimate content in the struggle against serfdom They 
cndoise, and rightly criticise, the “labour principle” and “equal 
ity” as backward, leaclionary, petty bourgeois socialism, but 
they forget that these theories are the expression of progressive, 
revolutionary, petty bourgeois democracy, that these theories 
serve as the banner of the most determined struggle against old, 
feudal Russia The idea of equality is the most revolutionary 
idea in the struggle against the old system of absolutism in gen 
oral, and againat the old system of feudal big landowner^ip in 
particular The %dea of equality is both legitimate and progres 
sive foir the petty bourgeois peasant in so far as it expresses the 
Juggle again'^t feudal ’and serf inequahrv The idea of “equal 

f 
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Ity** in landovviiership 13 both legitimate and ptogreasive ia 
80 far as it e\pi eases the aspiratioixs of ton million peasants with 
allotments of seven dessiatina each, who are ruined by the 
landlords, for a division of the feudal latifundia measuring 
2,300 dessiatins each ^ 

And in the present historical situation this idea really ex 
presses such aspirations, it gives an impetus to the consistent 
bourgeois revolution, while mistakenly clothing this m vague, 
quasi socialist phraseology He ixould be a poor Marxist indeed 
who, vhile cri^nsing the fallacy of using a socialist disguise 
for bourgeois slogans, failed to appreciate their historically pro 
gressive significance as the most decisive bourgeois slogans in 
the struggle against serfdom The real effect of the revolution 
Mhich the Narodnik regards as “socialisation” will be that it 
will most thoroughly clear the path for capitalism, will complete 
ly exterminate serfdom The outline which 1 have draivn above 
indicates precisely the maximum to be achieved m the abolition 
of serfdom and the maximum of “equality” to be attained 
The Narodnik imagines tliat this equality eliminates the hour 
geois, whereas, in reality, il expresses the aspirations of the more 
radical bourgeoisie And whatever else there ia m “equality” 
over and above this is nothing but ideological smoke, a petty 
bourgeois illusion 

The shortsighted and unhistoncal judgment of some Rua 
sian Marxists on the significance of the tlieories of the Narod 
ruki m the Russian bourgeois revolution is to be accounted for 
by the fact that they have not pondered over the significance of 
the “confiscation” of the big landed estates which the Narodnik! 
advocate One has only to picture to hiimelf clearly the economic 
basis of this revolution under the present conditions of land 
ownership in our country to groap not only the illusory nature 
of the Narodnik theories, but also the truUi of the struggle, re 
stricted to a definite historical task, the truth of the struggle against 
serfdom, which represents tlie real content of these Illusory theones. 

^Wo speak here of division not a? private properly but for economic 
use Such a division Is possible — and, with the predominance of small 
farming, Inevitable for fome lime — ^bolb under municipallsation and under 
ntUonali^tion 

tr 
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S Two Types of Bourgeois Agrarian Evolution 

To proceed We have shown that the Narodnik theories are 
abaurd and reactionary from the standpoint of the struggle for 
socialism against the bourgeoisie, but they turn out to be “sens 
ible*’ (in regard to a specific historical task) as well as pro 
gressive m the bourgeois struggle against serfdom The question 
IS roust serfdom in the system of landownership, and on the 
whole social system in Russia, inevitably die out, must the inevit 
able bourgeois democratic agrarian revolution (take place only in 
one definite form? Or ib it possible in 'various forms? 

Tina question is of cardinal amportanoe in arriving at correct 
views on our revolution and on the Social Democratic agrarian 
programme. And we must solve Uus question on the basis of the 
data concerning the economic foundation of the revolution given 
above 

The struggle w being waged principally around the feudal 
latifundfla which are the most outstanding embodiment and the 
strongest mainstay of the survivals of serfdom in Russia The 
development of commodity production and capitalism will in 
evitably put an end to these survivals In this respect, Russia has 
only one path before her, that of bourgeois development 

Yet there ma> be two foims of this development The aur 
vlvals of serfdom may fall away eithen: as a result of the trana 
formation of the Jandlord estatea or as a result of the abolition 
of tlie landlord latifundia, i e , either by reform or by revolution 
Bourgeois development may pursue its course having at its head 
big landlord economy, which will gradually become more and 
more bourgeois and gradually substitute bourgeois methods of 
exploitation for feudal methods It may also pursue its course 
having at its head small peasant economy vv’iiich, in a revolu 
tlonary way, will remove the “abscess’^ of feudal latifundia from 
the ftCcial organism and then freely develop without them along 
the road of capitalist economy 

These two paths of objectively possible bourgeois develop 
ment may be described as the Prussian path and the American 
path, respectively^ In the first case, feudal landlordism gradt> 
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ally evolves into bourgeois, Junker landlordism winch dooms 
the peasants to decades of most painful expropriation and bond 
age, \vhile at the same lime a small minonlv of Grossbauern 
(big peasants) arises In the second case there is no landlordism 
or else it is broken up by the revolution as a result of which 
the feudal estates are confiscated and divided into small farms 
In this case the peasant predominates, becomes the exclusive 
agent of agriculture and evolves into the capitalist farmer In 
the first case the outstanding content of the evolution is the trans 
formation of serfdom into usury and capitalist exploitation on 
the land of the feudal lords — the landlords — -the Junkers In the 
second case the main background is the transformation of the 
patriarchal peasant into a bourgeois farmer 

Both these two types of evolution aie clearly manifested in 
the economic history of Russia Take the epoch of tlie abolition 
of serfdom In tliat epoch a struggle went on between the land 
lords and the peasants as to the method of carrying out the ro 
form Both sides were fighting to maintain the conditions of 
bourgeois economic development (without being conscious of it), 
but the former wanted a development that would pre8er\e the 
landlords’ estates, the landlords’ revenues and tlie landlords’ 
methods of exploitation (based on bondage) to the utmost degree 
TIic latter were fighting for a development that would secure for 
the peasants the greatest degree of proepenty posable on the 
given level of agriculture the abolition of the landlord latifun 
dia, the abolition of all methods of exploitation based on serf 
dom and bondage and the extension of free peasant landowner 
ship It goes without saying that in the second case the develop 
ment of capitalism and the growth of the productive forces would 
be wider and more rapid than if the peasant reform were carried 
out in the landlords’ way ^ Only cancature Marxists, as the op 

^ In the magazine Nauchnoye Obozreniye iScienUfic Review] (May 
June 1900) I wrote on ihU aubjeel as foUowa The more land ike 

peasants would have obtmned when they were emancipated and the 
cheaper they would have obtained this land, tke quicker the toider and 
the freer would have been the development of capitaltsm in Russia, the 
Rtandard of living of tlie (population would have been higher, the home 
rpfltlf®! woijld l^ten wltbr ind the appHmHon of michijirw m 
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poncnls of Marxisnii the Narodmki, depicted theni^ could believe 
that the complete divorcement of the peasantry from the land 
in 1861 would have guaranteed the de\p!opiuent of capitalism 
On the contrary^ it would have been a guarantee — and so m fact 
it turned out 4o be — a guarantee of bondage, i e , semi feudal 
tenant farming and otrnhotochm econom), i e, barshchinaf %\hieh 
greatly retarded the growth of capitalism and Lae growth of the 
productive foices in Ru<J3ian agriculture The conflict oi intereata 
between the peasants and tlie landlords was not a struggle waged 
by “people’s production’* and the “labour principle” against the 
bourgeoisie fas was and is imagined by our Narodniki)^ it was 
a struggle for the American type of bouigeois development as 
against the Prussian type of bourgeois development 

And in those localities of Russia where no serfdom had e'c 
isted, where agriculture was taken up entire!) or chiefly, by a 
free peasantry (for example, on the steppes of the Volga, No\o 
roaaiya and Noith Caucasus, winch were colonised after the Re 
form), the growth of the productive forces and the development 
of capitaham proceeded far more rapidly than in the central pro 
vmoes which wer^ burdened by survivals of serfdom ^ 

While the agnouUural centre of Russia and her agricultural 
borderlands indicate, as it were, the terntorial or geographioal 
division of the localities in which one or another type of ograr 


duction would have gone on at a more rapid pace, in a word the graoler 
would have peon the resemblance between Russian and American economic 
development I ahaU limit Tn>flelf to meiUionimr two Urcumstancea which 
)ri my opinion, doraonetrate the correolneas ol this view \) owing to thf» 
land shortage and heavy taxation the otrabotochni a>slem on privately 
owned farms has developed over a wide area of the country Tins is a 
direct survival of serfdom and is not capitalism 2) on the other hand, in 
our borderlands where serfdom was cither unknown or least developed and 
whore the (peasants are suffering leeat from land shortage iho otraoot<ichni 
system and heavy taxation there oapllali^it development In agriculture jis** 
developed most* [This subject is more fully developed In The Deuefopment 
of Captlalhsm in Rwtsia^ in Vol T of Selected IP^orh Bng e^] 

II have dealt in detail with the importance of the borderlands of 
I Rusrfa as a colonisation reserve under the development of t 4 >nltalism In 
Th^ Dei>ehpmeni of CapitalUm m Russia. (St Petersburg 1899, p 105 
et dfr! W/ Vol 1, Selected ITorfts — Ed Eng ed ] The question of the 
irnportance of th^ borderlands m regard to the Social 0emocrfltlc agrarlen 
iMTogysiniDo vHU ho flixomlned eoparatelv later on 
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lan evolution prevails, the fundamental feature's of both types of 
evolution are clearly evident in all those localities uhere land 
lord and peasant farming exist side by side One of the cardinal 
mistakes commuted by the Narodnik economists was that the) 
believed that landlord farming was the only source of agianaii 
capRAhsm, while they regarded peasant farming from the point 
of vie^v of “people^s production” and the ‘*lpbour principle’ 
(this 18 the view taken even now by the Trudoviki, by the ‘*Na 
rodni Socialists” and the Socialist R^volutionauesl We know 
that this 13 wrong Landlord farming evolves in a capitalist wav 
and gradually replaces labour rent by “free wage labour,” the 
three field system by intensive cultivation and the obsolete pea^: 
ant implements by the improved machinery employed on the big 
private farms Peasant farming also evolves in a capitalist way 
and gives nse lo a rural bourgeoisie and a rural proletariat The 
bettor <tho condition of the “commune ” the greater the pro*»perity 
of the peasantry in general, the more rapid is the process of 
differentiation among the peasantry into antagonistic classes of 
capitalist agncullure Consequently we see two streams of agrar 
lan evolution everywhere The conflict of interests between the 
peasants and the landlords, which runs like a thread through the 
whole history of post Reform Russia and which constitutes the roost 
eeftential economic basis of our revolution, represents the strug 
gle for one or the other type of bourgeois agrarian revolution 

Only by clearly understanding the difference between these 
two types, and the bourgeois character of both, can we correctly 
explain die Bgrarian question in the Russian revolution and grasp 
the class significance of the vaiious agrarian programmes put 
forward by the different parlies^ The point of the struggle, we 

Tho amount of confusion that reigns at tJmrs in the minds of Russian 
Social Democrats as to the two paths of bourtteoia agrarian evoluliou in 
is domoueirated by the exarovle of P Maslov In Ohrazoutmfye 
[E(fncation'\ (No 3 1007) ho outlines two ivav® D “capllallmi in the 
procoas of dovelopmonf* and 2) ‘‘a useless strujrple against economic dcvol 
Qpmout** ’^The 6ret way’* If you please "leads iho working cIt s and the 
whole of society towards sociali'^m the second way pushes [11 the work 
ing class into iho arms [i] of the bourgeeisie, into a struggle betwren big 
and email proprietors into a dtnifxdo from which the workinj? class he« 
nothing to gain but defeat (P 92) Tn the firpt place the ‘‘seron I y\n\ 
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repeat, is the feudal latifundia The capitalist evolution of these 
IS unquestionable* yet it is possible m two forms either they 
will be abolished, broken up in a revolutionary manner by the 
peasant farmers, or they will be gradually transformed into 
Junker estates (and correspondingly, the bonded muzhik will be 
transformed into a bonded Knechi 

6 Two Lines of Agrarian Programmes the Revolutio^t 

If we compare the agrarian programmes put forward by the 
different classes in the course of the revolution with the econ 
onnc basis outlined above, we shall at once see two lines in these 
programmes corresponding to the two types of agrarian evolu 
tion which we have indicated 

Lot us take the Stolypin programme, which is supported by 
the Right wing landlords and by the Octobnsts * It is frankly 
B landlords* programme Yet can it be said that it is reactionary 
also in the economic sense, le that it precludes, or tries to pro 
elude, the development of capitalism, to prevent a bourgeois 
agranan evolution? Not at all On the contrary, the famous 
agrarian legislation introduced by Stolypin under Article 87* is 
thoroughly impregnated with the purely bourgeois spirit 
There can be no doubt that tills follows the line of capitalist 
evolution, facilitates and pushes forward this evolution, hastens 

is «i empty phrase a dream and not a way it is b false ideology, and 
not Q real possibility of development Secondly, Maslov fails to see that 
Stolypin and the bourgeoisie are also leading tbo peaeantry along the cap 
Italist road consequently the real struggle is not about capitalism as such 
but aboui the type of oapitallst development Thirdly, it Is pure nonsonse 
lo l^k as \i there can bo a path in Russia which will not “push* the 
working claas under tlie domination of the bourg;eoie\c. Fourthly, It Is 
equal nonsense to allege that there can be a path on which there will be 
no struggle between small and big proprietors. Fifthly, by the uee of 
terms descriptive of general European categories {“big and small pro- 
prietOiVO, Maslov obwures the poculiar historical Russian trait which is 
of great slgnlficanco in the present revolution the struggle between 
potty bourgeois and big feudal proprietors 

' Lenin ubm the German word Kneekt, i serf —Erf Eng erf 
*The party representing the Hussion big bourgeoisie led by Guchkov 
They were called **OctobrletB** because ihty claimed to lake stand 
On the tsar’s Manifesto of October 17 1905 which promised (lemocrallr 
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the expropriation of the peasantry, the break up of the commune 
and the creation of a peasant bourgeoisie Without a doubt, this 
legislation i^ progressive in the scientific economic sense 

But does this mean that Social Democrats should ‘'support^' 
this legislation*^ Not at all Such might be the reasoning only of 
vulgar Marxism, the seeds of 'svhich are so persistently sown by 
Plekhanov and the Mensheviks who sing, and shout, and appeal, 
and proclaim we must support the bourgeoisie in its struggle 
against tlie old order of things No, m order to facilitate the dev 
elopment of tlie productive forces (the highest criterion of social 
progress) we must give our support not to bourgeois evolution 
of the landlord type, but to bourgeois evolution of the peasant 
type The former implies the utmost preseivation of bondage and 
serfdom (remodelled in a bourgeois fashion), the least rapid 
development of the productive forces and the retarded develop 
raent of capitalism, it implies infinitely greater misery and suf 
fenng, exploitation and oppression for the large masses of the 
peasantry and, consequently, also for the proletariat The second 
type implies the most rapid development of the productive forces 
and the best conditions of existence for the mass of the peas 
antry possible under the commodity system of production Social 
Democratic tactics m tlie Russian bourgeois revolution are not 
determined by the task of supporting the liberal bourgeoisie, as 
the opportunists think, but bv the task of supporting the slrug 
gling peasantry 

Let us take the programme of the liberal, i e , Cadet, ^ hour 
geoisie True to the motto **at your service** (le, at the service 
of the landlords), they proposed one programme in the First 
Duma and another in <the Second They can change their pro 
gramme as easily and imperceptibly as any of the unprincipled, 
careerist European bourgeoisie In the first Duma the revolu 
tion appeared to be strong, and so the liberals borrowed from it 
a piece of nationalisation for their programme (the “slat© land 
fund*^ *) In the Second Duma the counter revolution appeared 
to be strong, and so the liberals tlirew the state land fund over 
board, swerved round to the Stolypin idea of stable peasant 

'Sec note to page IG7 ^Ed 
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property, and widened the scope of exemptions fiom the general 
rule of compulsory alienation of tlie landlords’ land However 
we note this two faced attitude of the liberals only in passing 
The important tiling to note la something else, viz ^ the principle 
which is common to both “faces” of the liberal agrarian pro 
gramme This common principle consists of 1) compensation, 
2) preseivaUon of the landlords’ estates, and 3) preservation of 
the landlords* privileges when carrying out the reform 

Compensation is tribute imposed upon social development, 
tiibute paid to tlie owners of the feudal latifundia Compensa 
t 4 on IS a means for making the feudal methods of exploilaition 
secure by bureaucratic and police means,^ in ihe shape of the 
bourgeois “universal equivalent ” Furtlier, the preservation of 
the landlords* estates In some degree or other is seen in both 
Cadet programmes, no matter how much the bourgeois politicians 
may try to conceal this fact from ine people Third, the protec 
tion of the landlords’ privileges when the reform is earned out 
has been quite definitely expressed in the attitude of the Cadets 
towards the question of electing the local land committees on the 
basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage and secret ballot 
We cannot deal in detail heie with another part of our argu 
ment’- All we have to do here Is to define the line of the Cadet 
agrarian programme And in this connection wo must say that 
the question of the composition of the local land committees is 
of cardinal importance Only political infants may he taken in 

}Cf The MmutCB of the First Duma 14th Sesiiion June 6 (May 24) 
\9D6 which show that the Cadets Kokoshkin and Kollyarevsky hand In 
hand with the (then) Octobrist Hoyden, reaortccl to the basest sophistry to 
repudiate the Idea of local land committees In the Second Duma; the 
shirking of the Issue by the Cadet Savelyev (16th Session April 8 
[March 26], 1907) and the open opposition to the idea of local com 
toiuees hy the Cadet Taiarmov (24lh Session, April 22 [9], 1907) In 
No 82 of the (3adGt newspaper Reck I Speech} a remnVkoble leading art 
lole appeared on June 7 (Moy 25), 1906 afterwards reprinted by IvIUyukov 
(A Year of Struggle^ No 117 pn 457*69 ) Here is the dociBive passage 
from this Octobrist in disguise believe that setting up these commit 

tee* on the basis of universal suffrage would mean proparlng Uiom not for 
the peaceful Bolution of the land /problem locally but for something 
totally ^tfterani The general direction of the reform ought to he left In 
the hsiids of the state The local commissions should consist as 

equally Hs possible l$kl) nf repiTBenUitii'wi of the cOTi8lrtine Interests 
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by the Cadet slogan of “compulsory alienation ’* The question is^ 
who will compel whom^ Will the landlords compel the peasants 
(to pay an exorbitant price for sandy soil), or will tlie peasants 
compel the landlords? The Cadet speeches about “equal rep 
resentation of the conflicting interests” and about the undesir 
ability of “one sided violence” demonstrate quite clearly that the 
Cadet idea of compulsory alienation means that the landlords 
mil compel the peasants 

The Cadet agrarian programme follows the line of Stolypin, 
i e , landlord, bourgeois piogres** This is a fact Tlie failure to 
appreciate this fact is the fundamental mistake made by those 
Social Democrats who like some of the Mensheviks, regard tlie 
Cadet agrarian policy as being more progressive than that of the 
Narodniki 

As for the spokesmen of the peasantry, i e , the T rudovikl, 
die Social Narodniki, and partly also the Socialist Revolution 
ancs, we And that in spite of considerable vacillation and waver 
mg, they, in both Dumas, adopted a distinot line of defending 
the interests of the peasantry against the landlords For instance, 
vacillation is observed in the programme of the Trudoviki on the 
question of compensation, but, in the first place, they frequently 
regard this as something in the nature of public relief for dis 
abled landlords', secondly, in the minutes of the Second Duma 
one may find a number of reports of exceedingly characteristic 
speeches by peasants repudiating the principle of compensation 
and proclaiming the slogan of “all the land to all the people 
On the question of the local land committees — ^this all important 

which can he reconciled without impainng the national Importance of the 
proposed reform, and without turning It into an act of one-sided vIoTence* 
(P 459 ) In the Cadet Agrarian Question Vol IT, Mr Kutler published 
the text of hie bill which ensures to the landlords jointly with the of 
ficials, a predominance over the prasenta In all the principal laud coin 
missions and committees, un, in the pubemia and uyezd commissions and 
romtnJttees (pp 640 41) while the **liboTal,*^ A Chuiprov, defends this 
despicable plan of the landlords to swindle the pesaants {P 33 ) 

^Cf The Sbomik [Symposium] published by The News of Peasant 
Deputies and Toiling Russia^ St Peteraburg, 1906, a collection of news 
paper articles by the Tnidovikl lit the First Duma for Instance the 
article entitled Grants^ Not Compensation* (pp 4449), etc, 

^ Cf the ‘Speech made by the Right penssnt deputy Petrochenko In 
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question as to wJio will compel whom — the peasant deputies are 
the originators and sponsors of the idea of havmg them elected 
by umversal suffrage 

We are not yet dealing with the content of the agrarian pro 
gramme of the Trudoviki and Socialist Revolutionaries and of 
the Social Democrats Wc must first of all note the incontro 
vertihle fact that the agrarian programmes of all the parties and 
classes which come out openly in the Russian revolution can Bl 
distinctly divided into two fundamental types, corresponding to 
the two types of bourgeois agranan evolution Tlie dividing line 
between the ^‘Right’’ and *Tcft^* agranan programmes does not 
run between the Octobrists and the Cadets as is frequently and 
erroneously assumec! by the Mensheviks (who allow themsehes 
1o be deceived by the sound of “consUluUonal democralic” 
words and substitute for the class analysis the analysis of the 
lespecbve titles of the parties) The dividing line runs between 
the Cadets and the Trudoviki This line is determined by tlie 
two basic classes in Russian society that are fighting for the 
land, taz, the landlords and the peasantry The Cadets want to 
preserve the landlords’ estates and advocate a cultured, Euro 
pean, but withal, a landlord, bourgeois evolution of agriculture 
The Trudoviki (arid the Social Democratic workers’ deputies) 
i e , the Tepresenialivea of the peasantry and representatives of 
the proletanail, advocate the peasant, bourgeois evolution of 
agriculture 

A strict distinction must be drawn between the ideological 
garb of the agranan progratnmes^ their diffcient political details, 
etc , and the economic basia of these programmes The present 
difficulty IB not in understanding the bourgeois character of llie 
agrarian demands and programmes of the landlords and the 


ihft Scicond Duma (22ad Session April 18 (51 1907), in which, refoning 
to Kutler's proposals ho aaid ** of course, as a wealthy man he has 
named a high figure, and we, poor peasants, cannot nay such a price ’ 
(P 1616 ) Thus the Right peasant Ja more Left tnan the bourgeois 
politician who is playing at being a liberal See also the speech of the 
non parly peasant deputy Semenov (April 25 [12], 1907) which breathes 
the spirit of the sp#>j)taneous rcvoliUlopary struggle of the praRanU> and 
monv 
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jjcaaanU the work of explaining this had already been done by 
the Marxists before tlie revolution, and the revolution has con 
hrmed the correctness of their explanation The difficulty is to 
undersUnd fully the basis of Uie struggle hetween the two classes 
with n the framework of bourgeois society and bourgeois evolu 
tion The fact that this is a normal social phenomenon will not 
be understood unless it is reduced to the objective tendencies of 
the economic development of capitalist Russia 

Now, having shown the connection between the tivo types of 
agrarian programmes in the Russian revolution and the two 
types of bourgeois agrarian evolution, we must turn to the ex 
amination of a new, extremely important aspect of the question 

7 Russu's Land Abea The Question op Colonisation 

We have pointed out above that on tlie question of capitalism 
on Russia, the economic analysis compels us to distinguish be 
tween the central agricultural provinces with their abundant 
survivals of serfdom, and the borderlands where these survivals 
are absent or weak and which bear the feaiurea of free, peasant, 
capitalist evolution 

Whai do we mean by borderlands? Obviously lands which are 
unpopulated or not fully populated, and which have not been 
completely drawn into agriculture And we must now pass from 
European Russia to the whole of the Russian Empire in order to 
form an idea, to obtain a complete picture of these ‘border 
lands” and of their economic significance 

In the pamphlet written by Messrs Prokopovich and Mert 
vago. How Much Land There U Irt Russia and Hoio We Use It 
(Moscow, 1907), the latter of these giuthorB tries to summarise 
all tile stauatical data available in our literature on tlie amount 
of land in the whole of Russia and the economic use to which 
the known amount of land is put We shall quote Mr Mertvago's 
figures, compiled in the form of a table for »the purpose of 
simplicity, and to these we shall add tlie statistics of the popula 
tion according to the census of 1897 (See table page 190 ) 
These figures plainly show the vaslness of the land area in 
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Russia and how Uule we know aboul ihe horderlanda and lUeiv 
economic importance Oi couraCj it would be radically wrong io 
regard these lands at the present lime and in their present stale 
as beang suitable to satisfy the requirements of the Russian peas 
antry AU calculations of tins kind, lrequenl\\ made b> reaction 
ary writers/ aie of no scienutic \alue uhale\er In this respect, 
Mr A A Kaufman is quite right when he ridicules the quest 
for vacant lands for colonisation on the basis of statistics of 
square versts Undoubtedl) he is also right when he points out 
how little land there is suitable for colonisation in the border 
lands of Russia at the present time, and how wrong it is to pre 
sume that the land hunger of the Russian peasantry can be 
satisfied by migration * 

Nevertheless, the correct arguments of Mr Kaufman, the 
liberal, contain a very serious mistake Mi Kaufman argues in 
this way ‘‘Considering the type of person that now migrates, the 
present degree of prosperity, the present cultural level of these 
roigrants^^ (p 129 of the book mentioned), tliere is absolutely 
insuthcient land to satisfy the needs of Russian peasant migrants 
“Consequently,** he concludes his plea for the Cadet agrarian 
programme, “compulsor) alienation of private land m Eur-opean 
Russia IS essential ** 

This 13 die usual argument of our liberal and liberal Narod 
nik economists The argument is usually so constructed Uiat it 
leads to the conclusion if there were suflicient land for pur 
poses of migration, the feudal latifundia could be left intact! 
Messieurs the Cadets and politicians like them aje thoroughly 

*AUo by rcflctlonary deputies Thus, in the Second Duma the Octobrist 
Tetorevenl ov cited figures from Shcherbina s investigations of 65,000 000 
dessiatina in the Steppe Region [the aomlinm provinces of Siberia border 
Ing on Turkestan — Ed Eng ed ] and furthei data about 39,000 000 
dessiatins in the Altai region [Siberia — Ed Eng ed ] to demonstrate 
that there was no need for compulsory ahenatlon in European Russia 
Here ia an example of a bourgeois joining hands with the feudal landlord 
for joint 'progress^ in the Stolypin spirit (Cf Stenographic report, Sec 
and Duma, 39lh Session May 29 [16], 1907 pp 658 61 ) 

* The Agrarian Quest wnt publislied by Dolgorukov and Petninkevloh, 
Vol U, article by Kaufman * Migration and Its Role in the Agrarian Pro 
^amme’* Cf also the work by the same author Migration and ColonUa 
//ofj, St Petersburg, 1905 
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permeated vrath the ideas of the “well meaning official, they claim 
to place themselves above clasaes and to rise above tlie class 
struggle The feudal latlfundia must be abolished not because 
they imply the feudal exploitation and enslavement of millions 
of the population, and retard the development of the productive 
forces, but because millions of families cannot be immediately 
got nd of elsewhere — in Sibena or Turkestan! Emphasis is not 
placed upon the feudal class character of the Russian laUfun 
dia, but upon <tble possibility of reconciling the classes, of aatis 
fyjng the peasant without injunng the landlord, in a word, upon 
the possibility of bringing about the notorious “social peace” 

The arguments of Mr Kaufman and of his numerous adher 
ents among Hie Russian intelligentsia must be turned upside 
down to be put right It is because Uie Russian peasant is crushed 
by the feudal latifundia tliat the fiee settlement of the popula 
tion over the territory of Russia and the rational economic use 
of the greater part of the soil of its borderlands are being ex 
treraely hampered It is die fact that the feudal latifundia 
are keeping the Russian peasantry in a downtrodden state that 
perpetuates, through the labour rent system and bondage, the 
most ob«olete forms and methods of land cultivation and 
liamperB the technical pi ogress and tlie mental development of 
tlie mass of the peasants, their initiative and education which ar^ 
essential for the economic utilisation of a far larger area of the 
Russian land reserves dian is utilised today For feudal latifundia 
and the predominance of bondage in our agnculture fmply also 
a corresponding political superstructure — the domination of the 
Black Hundred ^ landlord in the state, the disfranchisement of 
the population, the widespread employment of the Gurko and 
Ladval methods of administration,* and so on and so fojrth 

That the feudal latifundia in central, agricultural Russia are 
exercising a most baneful Influence upon ihe whole social a^slem, 
upon social development aa a whole, upon the entire condition 
of agnculture, and upon the whole standard of living of the 
masses of the peasantry, la a matter of common knowledge It 
will be quite sufficient if I refer to the extensive Russian econ 

* / e , reactionary — Ed ed 
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omic literature whidi proves tlie prevalence m Ceiitial Russia of 
labour rent, bondage, the renting of land on terms of bondage, 
'‘winter hire” and other charms of medievalism^ 

fhe downfall of serfdom created conditions which (as I 
pointed out in detail m The Development of Capitalism vi Riis 
.sm) caused the population to Ree from these haunts of the last 
of tlie feudal offspring The population fled from the central 
agricultural region to the industrial gubernias, to the capitals 
and to tile aoutharn and eastern borderlands of European Russia 
and colonised hitherto uiunhabiled lands In the pamphlet I have 
mentioned, Mr Mertvago quite truly remaiks, among other 
things, that the conception of what sort of land is suitable or 
unsuitable for agnouUure is liable to undergo rapid change 

The Taurida steppes, he writes, ‘ owing to lha climate and the acarclt) 
of water will always be one of the poorest and least suitable regions for 
cultivation Such v as the opimon expressed m 1845 by such authoritative 
observers of nature as Academicians Behr and Helmcrsen At that time 
the population of the Taurida Gubernia was one half what it Is now and 
>l produced 1 800 000 quanus of gram of all kinds. Now, after a 
lapse of 60 years, the population has doubled, and in 1903 it produced no 
less than 17,600,000 quarters, le, nearly ten times as much (P 24) 

This IS true not only of the Taurida Gubernia but also of a 
number of other gubernias m the southern and eastern bolder 
lands of European Russia The gubernias of ihe southern steppes, 
as well as the Tians Volga gubernias, which in the Wtiea and 
’seventies lagged behind the Central Black Earth gubernias with 
respect *o output of gram, overtook these provinces in the 
^eighties (The Development of Capitalism in Russiay p 186 *) 
Betiveen 1863 and 1897 the population of the vhole of European 
Russia inc^wsed by 53 per cent — 48 per cent increase in the 
lural population and 97 per cent ancreaae in the urban popula 
tion — whereas m Novorossiya, the Lower Volga and Eastern 
gubernias, the population increased during the same period by 92 
per cent — 87 per cent increase in the rural and 134 per cent in 
crease in the urban population {/2«d, p 446*) 

^Cj Selected Works Vol I The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 
chapter HI, pp 242-94 — Bng ed 

*Cf Collected Works, Yok lU Kuaslan cd p 194 — Ed 
^ ^elected Works, Vol I, p 345 --JFd cd 
U Lenin ni 
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* “We feel sure, ' Mr Mertvago continuesi * that the present bureaucrado 
estimate of the economic Importance of our land reserves is not less orron 
eous than that of Bebr and Helmerson conterning the Taurida Gubernia 
In 1845 ilbtd) 

This ifl true But Mr Mertvago does not notice the source of 
Behr*8 mistakes, nor of the mistakes of all bureaucratic estimates 

The source of these mistakes is that while taking into con 
sideratlon the given level of technique and culture, no allowance 
13 made for progress of tlus level Behr and Helmerson did not 
foresee the changes in technique that became possible after the 
fall of serfdom And there cannot be the least doubt at the 
present time that a tremendous increase in the productive forces, 
a tiemondous rise in the level of technique and culture, will In 
evltably follow the abolition of the feudal Utlfundla In Euro 
pean Russia 

This side of the matter is mistakenly left out of account by 
many students of the agrarian problem in Russia The prerequi 
site for the wide utilisation of tlie vast colonisation reserves of 
Russia 13 the creation in European Russia of a peasantry that is 
really free and fully emancipated from the burden of feudal 
relations A considerable potuou of tlus land reserve la unault 
able at the present time, not so much because of the natuml 
properties of the soil In this or that borderland, but because of 
the social conditions of agriculture in Central Russia, which 
doom technique to stagnation and the population to a status of 
disfranchisement, to wretchedness, ignorance and helplessness 

It is this exceedingly Important side of the matter thaA Mr, 
Kaufman Ignores when he says “I say beforehand I do no| 
know whether it vdW be possible to settle one, three or ten mil 
lion on these lands,’* (Ibid^ p 128) He goes on to point out 
that the term, unsuitable land, is only relative “The salty lands 
ate not only not absolutely hopeless, but with ih.e application of 
certain technical methods they may even be made very fertile” 
{Ibid , p, 129 ) In Turkestan, with a density of population of 3 
to the square verst, ^*tliere are huge areas still uninhabited ” 
{Ibid , p 137 ) , » Tlie soil of many of the Imngry deserts' 

of Turkestan oonsisU of the famous Central Asiatic loess soil 
which becomes highly fertile if sufficiently irrigated it is not 
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even ivorth while discusamg whether land fit for irrigation is 
available it ic sufficient to traverse the countiy in any direction 
to see the rmna of numerous villages and towns abandoned cen 
tunes ago, frequently surrounded for scores of square versts by 
a network of ancient irngalion canals The total area of loess 
soil desert which is awaiting artificial irngation undoubtedly 
amounts to many millions of dessiatina ” (Ibid , p 137 ) 

All tliese millions of dessiatina in Turkestan, as v\ell as in 
many other parts of Russia, are not only **waiUng’’ for iniga 
tion and improvements of ev*ry kind They are also “waiting” 
for the emancipation of the agricultural population of Russia 
from the survivals of serfdom, from the yoke of the anstocratic 
latifundia and from the Black Hundred dictatorship m tlie state 
It would be idle to speculate on the actual amount of land 
m Russia tliat can be converted fiom “unsuitable” into suitable 
land But it is necessary cleaily to appreciate the fact, winch in 
demonstrated by the whole econonuc history of Russia and 
ulnch represents an outstanding feature of the bourgeois revolu 
tion in Russia, viz, that Russia possesses gigantic colomsation 
reserves which will be rendered accessible to the population and 
accessible to culture not only by every advance of agncultural 
technique, but also by eveiy advance in the cause of the emanci 
pation of the Russian peasantry from the yoke of serfdom 
This represents the economic basis for the bourgeois evoln 
tion of Russian agriculture on the Amcncan model In the 
countries of ’Western Europe, which are so frequently referred to 
b) our Marxists for the purpose of making senseless and stereo 
typed compansons, tlie whole of the land was already occupied 
in the epoch of the bourgeois democratic revolution Every 
advance in agncuUliral technique brought something new only 
In so far os at became possible to invest more lobour and capital 
In the land In Russia, the bourgeois democratic revolution is tak 
mg place undei condatuns in uhich every advance in agricultural 
technique, and e\ery advance in the development of real liberty 
for the population not only creates the poseibihty for additional 
investment of labour and capital in old lasnds, but also the pos 
Aihility of utilising “boundless” tracts of adjacent new lands 
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8 Economic Deductions or Chapter I Summed Up 

Let U 6 Bum up ti\e economic deduclionfl which aie to Bttve as 
an introduction to the revision of the question of the agrarian 
programme of the Social Democrats 

W« have seen that the ‘‘central point*' around wluch the 
ogranan struggle in our revolution is raging la the feudal lati 
fundla The peasants* struggle for the land ia> first and foremost, 
a struggle for the abolition of these latifundia Their abolition 
and their complete transfer to the peasantry undoubtedly com 
cido with the line of the capitalist evolution of Russian agri 
culture This course of evolution would mean a most rapid dev 
elopment of capitalism accompanied by ilhe transformation of 
the free peasants mto farmers But another path of bourgeois 
evolution of agriculture is possible, viz ^ the preservation of the 
landlords' estates and latifundia and their slow conversion from 
estates based on aerfdom and bondage into Junket estates It is 
precisely these two possible types of bourgeois evolution that he 
at the base of the two types of agrarian programmes which have 
been proposed by the different classes m the Russian revolution 
Moreover, the peculiar feature of Russia, which as one of the 
economic foundations for the possability of the “Araenf'on** evo 
lution, 18 the existence of vast colonisation reserves While entire 
ly unsuitable for emancipating the Rusaian peasantry from the 
yoke of serfdom in European Russia, these reserves will become 
more extensive and more accessible in proportion to the free 
dom enjoyed by the peasantry m Russia proper, and to the 
scope of development of the productive forces 



CHAPTER 11 


a HE AGRARIAN PROGRAMMES OF THE RSDLP AND THEIR 
TEST BY THE REVOLUTION 

I tT ns Row turn to an examination of tlie Social Democratic 
agrarian programme The main historical stages in the evolution 
of the views of Russian Social Democrats on the agrarian ques 
tion have already been outlined by me (m the hrst chapter of 
the pamphlet A Revision of the A^rariwi Programme of iht 
Workers* Party We must explain more fully the nature of 
the mistake contained in previous agiarian programmes of 
Russian Social Democracy, ? p , in the programmes of 1885 
and 1903 

1 The Mistmvfs m Premoits Aoiurian PROoRAMMrs oi 
Russian Social Democil\cy 

In tlie draft issued by the “Emancipation of Labour’* gioup ^ 
jn 1885, tJie agrarian programme was outlined as follows 

^*A radical revlaioti of our agrarian relations, i e , of the conditions of 
buying out the land and alloUirkg ll to the peasant communes The granting 
of iho right to abandon their alloliTient and to leave the commune to those 
peasants who muy find It advantageous to do so, etc 

Tins IS all The mistake in this programme is not one of 
jirlnciple or wrong partial demands No Its principles are cor 
nect, while the only partial demand it raises (the nght to aban 
don allotments) is so incontestable that it has now been earned 
out by Stolypin’s peculiar legislation The mistake in this pro 
gramme lies in its abstract character, the absence of any con 
Crete view on the subject Properly s^peaking, this is not a 
programime but a Marxian declaration in Jthe most general term^ 
Of course, it would be pxepoaterous to pul the blame for this ims 

^ The first Russma Social Democratic ^oup fbrmed abroad in 18R3 
by C P Plekbanov, V I Zasulich P B Axelrod and olhcTS — EfLEnf^ ed 
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take on the authors of the programm'', who foi the first time 
elated certain principles long before the formatjon of a workers* 
party On the contrary, it should be particularly emphasis^'d 
that in this programme the inevitability of a ‘‘radical revision^* 
of the Peasant Reform*' was recognised twenty years befoie tht* 
Ruaaian revolution 

This programme should have been further developed, and m 
Us theoretical part should have explained the economic basis of 
our agrarian programme, the facts upon which the demand foi 
a radical reviaion, as distinct from a non radical, reformist re 
vision, can and should be based, and, finally, it oliould have con-t 
cretely defined the nature of this revision from the standpoint 
of the proletanat (which, by lU very najture, differs from the 
general radical standpoint) In its pracbcal part, the programme 
should have been further developed by summing up the ex 
penence of the peasant movement Without the experience of a 
mass — nay, more— of a nation wide peasant movement, the pro 
gramme of the Social Democratic Labour Party could not he 
come concrete, for it would have been too difficult, or Impos 
sible, on the basis of (tlieoretical reasoning alone, to define the 
degree to which capitalist disintegration had taken place among 
our peasantry and to what extent the latter is capable of bring 
mg about a revolutionary democratic revolution 

In 1903, when the Second Congress of our Party adopted the 
first agrarian programme of the RSDLP/ we did not yet 
have such experience as would enable us to judge the character, 
breadth and depth of the peasant movement The peasant risings 
m South Russia in the spring of 1902 ^ remained isolated out 
bursts One con therefore understand the reserve shown by the 
Social Democrats in drafting the agrarian programme to ‘Me 
vise’^ such a programme for a bourgeois society is not the busl 
neas of the proletanat, and the extent to which the peasant move 
ment against the survivals of serfdom, a movement worthy of 
proletarian support, was likely to develop was still unknown 

^ Tlie Peasant Reform— the emancipation of tlie serfs In 1861 
Ed Ertg ed 

3 See note to pagp 149— 
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The programnio of 1903 makes an attempt to define con 
cretely the nature and conditions of the “revision’* about 
the Social Democrats had spoken only in a general uay in 1885 
Tliis attempt — in the main point of the progranime» dealing with 
the olrezki — was based upon a tentative distinction between 
lands whioh «eive the purposes of exploitation by means of serf 
dom and bondage (“lands ‘cut off* in 1861“^) and lands which 
are exploited in a capitalist manner Such a tentative distinction 
was entirely erroneous because, an practice, the movement of tlic 
peasant masses could not be directed against particular categor 
ic8 of landlord estates, but only against large scale landed pi op 
erty in general The programme of 1903 raised a question which 
had not yet been raised in 1885, namely, the question of the 
coufllct of Interests between the peasants and tlw landlords 
prevailing at the moment of tlie revision of agrarian relations 
which all Social Democrata regarded as inevitable But the aolu 
tion given to this question in the programme of 1903 is not 
correct, for, instead of pTOposi^ng a consistent peasant method 
as against a consistent Junker method of carrying out tho hour 
geols revolution, the programme artificially sets up something 
intermediate. Here, too, we must make allowance for tlie fact 
that tho absence of an open moss movement at that time prevented 
us from giving a correct answer to this question on the basis 
of precise data, and not on the basis of phrases, or naive 
ivishefl, or of petty bourgeois utopias, which served the Socialist 
Revolutionaries for their reply No one could say with certainly 
in advance to what extent the disintegration among the peaaantiy 
Imd advanced as a result of the partial transition of the land 
lords from the otrahotki^ system to wage labour No one could 
estitnate how large was the stratum of agricultural labourers 
which emerged after the Reform of 1861 and to what extent 
thoir Interests had become segregated from those of the ruined 
peasant masaea 

At all events, the fundamental error in the agrarian pro 
grahime of 1903 was the absence of a clear idea as to what 
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the main issue ^va.s around which the agranan sLiuggle could 
and would develop in the process of the bourgeois rejvolution 
in Russia — a clear idea of the types of capitalist agrarian evolu 
lion that were objective!) possible as the result of the victory 
of one or other of the social forces engaged in this struggle 

2 The Present Agrarian Programme oi the RSDLP 

The present agranan programme of the Social Democratic 
Party which was adapted at the Stockholm Congress* marked a 
great step forward in comparison with the preceding one in one 
important respect, viz, by recognising the confiscation of the 
land-lords* estates,^ the Social Democratic Party resolutely started 
on the path of rccognisang the peasant agrariam revolution 
This idea is definitely expressed in the following words of the 
programme supporting ithe revolutionary action of the 
peasantry up to and including the confisoaUcm of the landlords’ 
estates ” In the course of the discussion at the Stockholm C()n 
gress, one of the repOirterB, Plekhanov, who togetlier with John* 
proposed this jirogramme, spoke definitely of the necessity of 
ceasing to be afraid of a “peasant agrarian revolution ” (Cf 
P]ekhanov*8 Report,** Minutes of the Stockolm Congress, Mos 
cow, 1907, p 42 ) 

One would have thought that this adxmssion — that our hour 
geois revolution, in the domain of agrarian relations, must be 
regarded as a “peasant agrainan i evolution” — would remove 
the extreme differences of opinion among Social Democrats on 
the question of the agrarian programme Actually, however, dlf 
ferences arose over the question es to whether SociUil Democrats 
should support the division of the landlords’ estates among the 
peasants as private pToperly, or advocate the municipaliaation 
of the landlords* estates, or the nationalisation of all the land 
Hrat of all, therefore, we must definitely establish the fact that 

^The text of (ho programme (point 4) speaks of privately owned 
estates, The resolution appended to the programme (the second part of 
the agrarian programme) speaks of confiscation of the landlords estates. 

*P Mwlov — see nolo to poge 202 — Ed 
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tWeae questions can be correctly answered oni> from the stand 
point of Oie peasant agiaiian revolution in Russia^ a point which 
Social DemocralB too Irequenlly forget Of course this does not 
mean that Social Democracy must refrain trom independently 
defining the interests of the proletariat as a separate class in 
tluB peasant revolution No But we must have a clear idea of 
the character and significance ol precisely the pea'^ant agrarian 
revolution as one of the vaneUes of bourgeois reiolution in 
general ^ e cannot ‘hnvent’* any particular “project” of reform 
We must study the objective conditions of the peasant agrarian 
revolution lu Russia which is developing m a capitalist direr 
tion, and upon the basis of this objective analysis we must sep 
arate tlie erroneous ideology of the different classes from the 
real content of the economic changes, and thus, on the basis of 
these real economic changes, delerminc what is required for 
the development of the productive forces and of the proletauon 
class struggle 

The present agrarian programme of the R S D L P demands 
that the confiscated lands be transformed into public piopert) 
(m a special form, le, the nationalisation of forests, waters 
and of the colonisation reserves and the mumcipalisation of 
privately owned lands), at least in the event of the “victorious 
development of the Tevolution ** In the event of “unfavouiablc 
conditions,” the principle of dividing the landlords’ estates 
among the peasants as pnvate property is adopted In all cases 
■tlia pr openly xiglits of the peasants and small holdeis generally 
to their present holdings are recognised Consequently, the pro 
gramme provides for a dual system of land tenure in a reformed 
bourgeois Russia private property in land, and (at least in 
the event of the victoinous development of the revolution) pub 
lie property m the fonn of mumcipalisation and nationalisation 
How was this duality explained by the authors of the pro 
gramme? First of all, and above all, by the interests end ae 
mauds of the peo&antrv, by the fear of a rupture with the peas 
antry, the fear of setting the peasantry against the proletariat 
and agonist the revolution By advancmg such an argument the 
outliors and the supporters of the programme took the ground 
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of o’ecognisijig the peasant agrarian revolution, llie ground of 
giving prol'etanan support to definitely peasant demands And 
this aigiuneut was advanced by the moat Influential aupportera 
of the programme, with Comrade John at their head! become 
convinced of this, it is sufficient to glance at the minutes of 
the Stockholm Congress 

This argument was directly and categorioally advanced l)y 
Comrade John in Ins speech 

* If the revolution ” he said, ' led to an attempt to nationaUee the 
peasants* allotments, or to nationalise the lands confiscated from the land 
Ici da, as is suggealed by Comrade Lenin, such a menarare would lead to a 
counter revolutionary movement not only In the borderlands, but also In 
the central part of the country We would have not one Vendee,’*' but a 
general revolt of the peasantry against any attempt at atate Interference 
with the ipoaaants own [italiolscd by John] allotments, against any attempt 
to ‘natlonahee’ the lattCT” (Minutes of the Stockholm Congress, p 40) 

This seems clear, does it not? The nationalisation of the 
peasants^ own lands would lead to a general revolt of the peas 
aiitry^ Thj^^ as the reason why Comrade XV original munidpall 
saUon project, wlucb had proposed to transfer to the Zemstvos 
not only the prnate lands, but “if possifele^^ all the lands 
(quoted by me in the pamphlet A Revision of tlie Agrarian 
Programme of the Workers^ Farty), was replaced by Maslov’s 
raunicipahsation project which proposed to exempt the peas 
ants* lands Indeed, how could they possibly ignore this fact, 
discovered after 1903, about the inevitable peasant revolt against 
attempts at complete nationalisation? How could they possibly 
retrain from adopting the standpoinit of anolhet noted Menshe 
Yik, Comrade Kostrov,® who exclaimed in Stockholm 

‘*To go to the peasants with this [nat onallsatlonl is to repel them 
The peasant movement will go on apart from or ngainat us, end we shall 
find ouraelveS divorced from the revolution Nationalisation makes social 
Democracy impotent, iaolaies it from the poasoutry and thus also makes 
llie i evolution impotent* (P 39) 

One cannof but admit the fore© of this argument To try to 
itationaliae tlie peaaatiu’ owm land against their wishes^ in a 
peasant agrarian revolution! If the Stockholm Congress believed 

^P Maslov— Eng ed 

^Kostipv — Parly name of N Jordania afterwards head of the Men 
sUevik government of Georgia and now a ’White — Fd 
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the assertions made by John and Kostrov, it is not aurprisuig 
that It rejected this idea 

But was the Congress nght in believing them^ 

In view of tlie importance of the quesUon of an all Russian 
Vendee against nationalisation, a bnef reference to hi 3 tor> will 
not be out of place 

S The Chief Plea or the Adherents of Municipaus\tion 
Tested by Life 

The above-quoted categorical assertions were made by John 
and Kostrov in Apnl 1906, i e , on the eve of the First Duma 
I argued (aee pamphlet A Revmorit etc ) that tlie peasantry was 
in favour of nationalisation, but I was told that the decisions of 
the Congress of the Peasant Union* did not prove anything 
because they were inspired by the ideology of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, and the masses of the peasants would never 
support such demanda 

Since then this question has been documentaiily answered 
by the First and Second Dumas The representatives of the peas 
antry from all parts of Russia spoke in tho First and partic 
ularly in the Second Dumas No one, except perhaps the publw 
cists of Rossiya and Novoye Vremya,^ can deny that the political 
and economic demands of the peasant masses found expression 
in both these Dumas One would have thought that after the 
independent declarations made by the peasant deputies before 
the other parties, the idea of nationalising the peasants* lands 
would have been finally buried by now One would have thought 
diat the supporters of John and Kostrov could easily have got 
the peasant deputies to raise a cry In the Duma against national 
isatlon One would have thought thait Social Democracy, led b> 
the Mensheviks, would really have been able to ‘’divorce” from 
the revolution the advocates of nationalisation who are rous 
mg an all Russian counter revolutionary Vendee 

As a matter of fact, something different happened In the 
First Duma concern for the peasants* own (John’s italics) lands 

^Russia and Neto Times^two reactionary papers aubsIdJaed by the gov 
wnment * — Ed Eng cd 
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was displayed by Stishmsky and Gurko * In both Dumas the 
right of private property in land was defended by the extreme 
Rights jointly with the spokesmen of the government, who were 
opposed to any form of public property in land, whether muni 
cipahsation, nationalisation or socialisation In bath Dumas the 
peasant deputies from all parts of Russia spoke m favour of 
nationalisation 

Iiti 1905, Comrade Maslov wrote 

Land nationalisation os a means of solving [?j the agrarian problem 
in Russia at the present time cannot be accepted* first of all* (not© this 
first of ail ) *‘beoausd it ia hopelessly utopian l^nd ualionallaation pie 
supposes the transfer of all the land to the state But will the peaoantB, 
and particulorly the homestead peasants^ voluntarily agree to transfer 
their land to anyone?*' (P Maslov A Cntigue of Agranon Progromme^, 
Moscow 1905, p 20 ) 

Thus, in 1905, nationalisation was of all’’ hopelessly 

utopian booause the peasants would nok agree to it 

In 1907, in March, the same Maslov wrote 

All the Narodnik groups [the Tnidoviki, the Narodnl Soclahsts and the 
Socialist Revoluilonerieal are advocating land uationallsatiou in one form 
or another” (Obrazovaniye 1907, No 3, p 100) 

See what has become of the new Vendee* See what has he 
com© of the all Russian revolt of the peasants against nation 
aliaation I 

Yet instead of pondering over the ndlculous position in 
which those who used to epeak and write about a peasant Ven 
d6e in opposition (to nationalisation have now placed themselves 
m the light of the experience of the two Dumas, instead of try 
ing to explain the mistake which they made in 1905, P Maslov 
behaved like Ivan tlie Forgetful He preferred to forget the 
words I have just quoted, and the speeches at the Stockholm 
Congress* Nay, more Wi4h the same lightheartedness with which 
he in 1905 asserted that the peasants would not agree he now 
assorts the very opposite Just listen 

^ Two repreeentalivos of the government in the Cabinets of 1905 06, 
Holed for tlieir reactionary attitude in upholding the rights and privileges 
of the landed aristocracy — Ed Eng ed 

’Peasants who held their allotments on an individual tenure basis — 
hd Eng ed 
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Ihe Natodniki» leflecUng tlio inlereflts and hopes of ihe sin nil pro 
pnetora [listen to this!]^ were bound to declare themaelves iu favour of 
nationalisatioa. (Ibid ) 

Here you have a sample of the scuenttfic accuracy of our 
advocates of municipahsauonl In solving a difficult problem 
prior to tlie political declarations of the peasants* lep resent 
atives from the whole of Russia, they, on behalf of the email 
proprietors, asserted one thing, and after the pcabaiUa declam 
tions m the two Dumas they assert, on behalf of the ver> «ame 
^small propnelors,” llie very opposite 

It 18 worth wlule mentioning as a parUcular curiosity that 
Maslov explains the Russian pca^^ants* inchnaUorL towaivis 
natianalisation as being due not to any special conditions of the 
peasant agrarian revolution, but rather to the general qualities 
of the small proprietor in capitalist society It seema incredibli , 
but this IS what he actually says 

^*Tbe small propnelor” Maslov announces, is mou of all oIraU of 
the competition and domination of the big proprietor of the domination of 
capital 

You are mixing things up, Comrade Maslov To mention the 
big (feudal) landowner and the owner of capital in one breath 
13 to reiterate the prejudices of the pett> bourgeoisie The very 
reason the peasant fights so energetically against the feudal 
laUfundia is that at the present historical moment he represents 
the free, capitalist evolution of agriculture 

“Being unable to fight against capital in the economic field the small 
propneior puts hifl faith in government authority which, he believes, 
should come to the aid of the small propnetor against the big propric 
tor The reason the Russian peasant has ho^ed for conlurieB to be 
protected from the landlords and government officials by the central 
authority, the reason Napoleon in France, relying for ^pport on the 
peasants, was able to crush the Republic, was fiie hope the peasants 
enter tamed of receiving aid from the central authority * (Oirasooaniye, 

p 100) 

How splendidly Peter Maslov argues' In the first place, 
what has nationalisation of the land to do with the fact that 
at the present hiatoorical moment the Russian peasant is display 
ing the same qualities as the French peasant did in tlie time 
of Napoleon? At the time of Napoleon the French peasant was 
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not and could not bo in favour of nationalisation You aie 
rather incoherent, Comrade Maslov I 

Secondly, what baa this to do with the struggle against 
capital? are comparing peasant ownership of the land with 
the nationalisation of the whole of the land, Including that of the 
peasants Under Napoleon, tile French peasant clung fanatic 
ally to amall property oa a barrier agaitist capital But the 
Russian peasant * onr-e again I must ask you, my dear fellow, 
where is the connection between the beginning of )oui aigu 
ment and the end? 

Thirdly, in speaking about the hopes placed in government 
authority, Maslov makes it appear that the peasants do not 
understand the harm of bureaucracy, nor the importance of loc 
al government, whereas he, advanced Peter Maslov, does appre 
oiatc all this This is a rather vulgarised critique of the Narod 
nikil A mere reference to the famous Land Bill (the Bill of 
<he ‘T04«”*), which the Trudoviki introduced in the First and 
Second Dumas, will suffice to show the fallacy of Maslov’s 
argument (or hint?) As a matter of fact the principles of 
local government and of hostility towards a buieaucratic solu 
lion of the land piohlem are expressed in the TrudoviL bill 
more clearly than in the programme of the Social Democrats 
wntten according to Maslov^ In our programme we speak only 
about “democratic principles” in electing the local organs, 
wheteaa the Trudovik bill (clause 16) distinctly and directly 
provides for the election of tlie local authorities on the basis 
of ^^umveisal, equal and direct suffrage and secret ballot ” Nay, 
more The bill provides for local land committees — which, as is 
known, the Social Democrats support— to be elected in the same 
Way, which aro to organise the discussion on the land reform 
and make preparations for carrying it out (clauses 17 20) The 
bureaucratic method of carrying out the agrarian reform was 
advocated by the Cadets, not by the Trudoviki, by the bourgeois 
liberals, not b) Uie peasants Why did Maslov have to misre 
present these well known faots? 

Fourthly, in his remarkable “explanation” of why the small 
proprietors “were bound to declare them<ielves in favour of 
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nationahsaUon,” Maslov lays stress on the peasants* hope of le 
ceiving protection from the central authority Ihis is the point 
of distinction between municipahsation and nationalisation in 
the one case there are local authorities, in tlie other case, central 
auUiorities This is Maslov*s pet little idea, the economic and 
political significance of which we shall deal with In greatoi 
detail further on Meanwhile we will point out that Maslov is 
shirking the question put to him by the history of our revolution, 
namely, why the peasants are not afraid of the nationalisation 
of their own land This is the crux of the question^ 

But this 19 not all A particularly curious point in Maslovas 
attempt to explain the class roots of the nationalisation policy 
of the Trudoviki is the following Maslov fails to tell his read 
ers that on the question of the immediate disposal of the land 
the Narodnikx were also in favour of the local authorities I 
Maslov's talk about Uie ‘'hope" placed by the peasant in the 
cential authority is meie intellectual gossip about the peasant 
Let us turn to clause 16 of the Land Bill the Trudoviki intro 
duced in both Dumas Here is tlxe text of the clause 

‘ The management of tho national land reserve should be entruited to 
the local authorities, elected by universal, equal and direct aulTrage and 
secret ballot which alinll act independently within the llmilB laid down 
by thtt law * 

Compare i:hi8 with Uie oonesponding demand made In our 
programme 

‘The R S D L P demands 4) the confiscation of privately owned 
lands (except email holdings), which shall be placed at the disposal of 
large local government bodiea (comprising urban end rural dlstncu an 
per point 3) to be elected on democ»'atiu principles 

What difference is there between the two from the stand 
pomt of the comparative rights of the central and local autlior 
ities? What IS the difference between “management" and 
^Misposal"? 

Wliy, in speaking about the attitude of llie Trudoviki to 
wards nationalisation, was Maslov constiained to conceal from 
hi8 readers — and perhaps also from himself — the contents of 
this clause 16? Because it completely shatters his absurd ^‘mun 
leipalieetion" theory 
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Examine tlie arguments adduced by Maslov in favour of 
tins municipaliaation before the Stockholm Congress, read the 
minutes of that Congress, and you will find an infinite number 
of allusions to the impossibility of suppressing nationalities, 
oppressing the borderlands, ignonng the diffei^ces of local in 
lerests, etc , etc Even prior to the Stockholm Congress, I pointed 
out to Maslov (c/ A Retiswn^ etc , p 18) that axgumjonts o-f this 
kmd are ^‘utter nonaense,” because our programme has already 
irecogniaed the nght of self determination ol nationaUtiea as “well 
as ivide local and temtooal self government Consequently, 
there is no need, nor la it possible, from this aspect, to devise 
any additional “guarantees” against excessive ceoitrahsation, 
bureaucracy and regulation, because this will be either devoid 
of content or it will be interpreted m an anti proletarian, fed 
eralistic spirit 

The Trudoviki have demonstrated to the advocates of muni 
oipaliaatiOin that I was right 

Maslov must admit now that all tlie groups voicing the m 
terests and the vaewpomt of the peasantry ^have expressed 
themselves in favour of nationalisation m a form that will 
ensure the rights and powers of the local government bodies 
not less than m Maslov s prograirome' The law defining the pow 
ere of the local government bodies as to be passed by the ceffibral 
paiUamenJt Maslov does not mention this, but such ostricb-hke 
tactics will be of no avails because no other method can be 
thought of 

The words “placed at the disposal” introduce even greater 
confusion They do not indicate who the owners ^ of the lands 
confiscated from the landlords are to be I That being the oase> 
we must conclude that there will only be one owner — the states 
What does “placed at the disposal” mean? What are its limits, 
forms and conditions to be? This, too, will have to be deter 
mined by the central parliament This is quite obvious, and 

^At ihe Stookholm Concreaa the Menahevika rejected aa amendment to 
eubstitute for the words, * at the disposal/' the words “as the private prop 
erty" (Minntea, p 152* ) Only in the resolution on taotlcs is it said '^‘in 
possession/' in the event of the “vlctorloua development of the revolution,'’ 
but it does not define this event more precisely 
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besides, in the programme of our Party special mention is 
made of ‘"forests of national importance'’ and of “colonisation 
I'eseivea '' It stands to reason that the central state authority alone 
can decide which part of the general mass of forests ara to be 
hiuglcd out as “forests of national importance* and which part 
of the general area of land la to be regarded as “colonisation 
reserves '' 

In a word, the Maalov programme, which has now become, 
in a particularly distorted form, the programme of our Parlv> 
is perfectly absurd in comparison with the programme of the 
Irudoviki No wonder Maslov has found it necessary, m oon 
nectlon with nationabsalion, to begin to talk even about the 
Napoleonic peasant in order to hide from the public the awk 
ward position we have put ourselves in before tlie represent 
stives of bourgeois democracy by our confused “munieipalisa 
tion 

The only real and absolute difference between the two is 
the point on the attitude towards peasant allotments Maslov 
singled out these lands only because he was afraid of a “Ven 
J6e** And it turned out that the peasant deputies sent to the 
First and Second Dumas laughed the fears of the khvostiH So 
oial Democrats to acorn and expressed themselves in fa>our of 
the nationalisation of their own lands! 

Tim advocates of raunicipaliaation should now oppose tlie 
Trudovik peasants end urge them not to noilonaliee their own 
lands The irony of history has thrown the arguments of Mas 
lov, John, Kostrov and Co upon their own heads 

4 The Acrakun Programme of the Peasantry 

We shall try to analyse the question (as to why all the poht 
loal groups which reflect the interests and hopes of the small 
proprietors should be in favour of nationalisation) around %vhich 
P Maslov flounders so helplessly 

First of all, let us see to what extent the Land Bill of the 

104," ^ le , of the Trudoviki of the Furst and Second Dumas, 
really expresses the demands of the peasantry of tlie uhole of 

note to page 206 — Ed 
U Lttiin Ul 
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Russia Evidence of this is furnished by the charajcter of the 
representation m both Dumae, as well as by the character of 
the political struggle which developed in the “parliamentary*' 
arena on the agrarian question among the spokeamen for the 
interests ol llie diffei'ent classes Not only was -the idea of landed 
property in general, and of peasant property in particular, not 
relegated to the background in the Duma, but on the con 
trary It was always pushed to the forefront by certain parlies 
Ihe idea was championed by the government through the 
mouths of Mesais Stishinsky and Gurko and all tlie ministers, as 
well as in the government press, and they all appealed espe 
cially to th^ peasant deputies The political parties of the Right 
(for Instance, the “celebrated*^ Svyatopolk Mirsky in the Sec 
ond Duma) persistently reiterated to the peasants the blessings 
of peasant ownership of the land The actual alignment of 
forces on this question has become so clearly defined by a 
wealth of data that there can be no further doqbt as to its cot 
redness (from the standpoint of class interests) The Cadet 
Party m the First Duma, when the liberals regarded the revo 
luUonary people as a force and courted it, was also driven by 
liie general current to the side of land nationalisation As as 
known, the Cadet Land Bill introduced in tlie First Duma con 
tamed a clause about “state land reserve” to be made up of 
all alienated land and to be leased out on long terra leases 
Of course, this demand was put fotward by the Cadets in the 
First Duma not upon any grounds of pnnciple — it would be 
ridiculous to speak of the principles of die Cadet Paity 
No, this demand of the liberals sprang up aa a feeble echo of 
the demands of the masses of the peasantry Even in the First 
Duma the peasant deputies began to form a separate political 
group, and the Land Bill of the “104” constituted the chief 
and fundamental plalfoi^m of the who-le of the Russian peas 
an tty, which came forward as a conscious social force The 
speeohes of the peasant deputies in the First and Second Dumas 
and the articles m the ‘Trudovik” papers {hvestiya Krestyan 
shkh DepiUatov, Trudova/ya Rossiya^) showed that the Bill of 

^ Peaiqnt DepiUies^ Nexus and Toiling Russia — Ed Bing ed 
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the “104” faithfully expressed the interetts and hopes of the 
peasants It will be useful therefore to cxaimne tliia biU some 
what iu detail 

It 18 Interesting^ by the way, to glance at the composition 
oC the group of deputies who signed the bill In the First Duma 
the fiignatonee comprised 70 Trudoviki, 17 non party* 8 peasants 
who supplied no information rta to their party affiliations, 5 Ca 
dets/ 3 Social Democrats,® and 1 Lithuanian Autonomist In the 
Second Duma the Bill of the ‘ 104” bore 99 signatures, and 
after deducting duplicates, 91 signatures, the^e comprised 79 
Trudoviki, 4 Nairodni Socialists, 2 Socialist Revolutionaries, 2 
from tlie Cossack group, 2 non paity, 1 “to the Left” of the 
Cadets (Petersen) and 1 Cadet (Odnokossov, a peasant) There 
was a preponderance of peasants among the signatories (not less 
than 54 out of 91 m the Second Duma, and not less than 52 
out of 104 in tlie First) It is interesting to observe, further, 
Umt P Maslov’s particular expectations regarding ithe peasant 
homestead farmers (referred to above), who would not agree to 
nationalisaUon, were also upset by the attitude of the peasant 
deputies in both Dumas For instance, in Podolsk Gubernia near 
ly all the peasants are homestead farmers (in 1905 Ahere were 
457,134 homestead farmers and only 1,630 members of village 
communes®), nevertheless 13 Podohan deputies (mainly peasant 
farmer^) <»igned the Land Bill of the “104” in the First Duma, 
and ]0 lu the Second Duma Among other gubernias In which 
there are homesteads we might mention Vilna, Kovno, Kiev, 
Poltava, Bessarabia and VoI>ma, the deputies of which signed 
ihe Land Bill of the “104 ” The difference between village com 
inune members and homestead farmers aa regards land national! 
nation may appear important and material only Do those who 
share the prejudices of the I^arodniki— and by the way, a severe 
blow was dealt to these prejudictfe when the peasant deputies of 
the whole of Russia first oame out with a land programme- Aa 


Zubchenka, T Volkoy, I Gerasimov, oU peasants, S Lozhkin, a 

physician, and Afanasyev, a priest , ,, , l 

2 Antonov, a worker from Perm Gubeinia, Yershov. a worker from 
Kazan Gubernia, and V Churyukov, a worker from Moscow Gubernia 
fl The figures refer to households — Eng c« 
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a matter of fact, tlie demand for land nationalisation is called 
forth not by any specific form of land tenure, no-t by the “com 
munal habits and instincts” of the peasants, but by the general 
conditions of the whole system of small peasant land tenure 
(both communal and individual) which is crushed by the weight 
of -the feudal latifundia 

Among the deputies in the First and Second Dumas who spon 
sored the nationalisation bill of -die “104” we see representatives 
from all localities of Russia, not only from the central agricul 
tural and the industrial non Black Earth gubernias, not only 
from the nortliem (Archangel and Vologda in the Second Duma), 
eastern and southern borderlands (Astrakhan, Bessarabia, Don, 
Ekafcennoslav, Kuban, Taunda and Stavropol), but also from 
the gubernias of Little Russia, the Southwest, Northwest, Poland 
(Suvalski) and Siberia (Tobolsk) Obviously the plight of the 
email peasant under the oppression of feudal landlordism, which 
Is expressed with particular force and direotness in the purely 
Russian agricultural centres, is felt throughout Russia, and causes 
the small proprietors everywhere to support the struggle for the 
nationalisation of the land 

The character of this struggle bears the distinct features of 
petty bourgeois individualism In this respect particular stress 
must be laid on a fact which h too frequently ignored in our 
socialist press, namely, that the greatest blow to the “socialism” 
of the Socialist Revolutionaries was dealt by the very first entry 
of the peasants into the open, all Russian political arena 
their independent land programme The Socialist Revolutionaries’ 
Land SoclaliaaUott Bill (the Bill of the **33” m the First Duma *) 
was supported by a minority of the advanced peasant deputies 
The great majonty appeared as supporters of the Land Bill of 
the **104,” drafted fay *he Narodm Socialists, whose programme 
the Socialist Revolutionanee describe as individuahetic 

For instance, in the Socialist Revolutionary Collection of Es 
says (published by Naslia Mysly^ St Petersburg, 1907, No 1) 
we find an article by P Vikhlyaev entitled “The Narodm 
Sodalial Party and the Agrarian Question” The author of this 

^OuT Thought— Zd Eng^ ed 
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aiticle cntlcwes the Narodni Socialist, Peahekhonov, but he 
quotes the letter^e words to the effect that “the Bill of the *104' 
reflects our standpoint [that of the Narodni Socialists] on the 
way in which the land may bo obtained ” (P 81 ) 

The Socialist Revolutionaries state frankly (that the Bill of the 
“leads to the negation of the root principle of communal 
land tenure’^ — “in the same (sic^) as Stolypm^s agtar 

ion legislation, and the law of November 22, (9), 1906^ {Ibid, 
p 86 ) (We shall show presently how the Social ist-Revolu 
tionanes were prevented by their own prejudices from apprals 
Ing the real economic differences between the two ways, i e , 
the Stolypin way and the Trudovik way ) The Socialist Rev 
olutionanes doscern In Peshekhonov’s programme views “the 
manifestation of selfish individualism’’ (p 89), “the polluUoai 
of the wide ideological stream with the mud of individualism^* 
(p 91), and “the encouragement of indmduahstio and selfish 
tendencies among the masses of the people ” (P 93 ) 

All this is true But in vam do the Socialist Revolutionaries 
believe that by employing “strong” language they can obscure 
the fact that the essence of the matter is not tlie opportunism 
of Messrs Peshekhcmov and Co , but the individualism of the 
small farmer It is not that the Peshekhonovs are polluting the 
ideological stream of the Socialist Revoluhonanes, but that the 
majc^nty of the advanced peasant deputies have revealed the real 
economic content of the Narodnik theories, the real aspiiatloas 
of the small landowners The Land Bill of the “104” in the 
first and Second Dumas • revealed the bankruptcy of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries when they appeared before the xepresentativea of 
the broad, areally all Russian, peasant masses 

^Soe note to page 184 — Ed 

*From the atenographlc reports of the Second Duma it appears that 
ttift Socialist Revolutionary Mushenko introduced a land bill signed by 
105 deputies. Unfortunately I have not heou able to obtain a copy of 
this bill Among liie Duma matetiala I had at my disposal there was 
only the Trudovik Bill of the **104'* that was Introdured in the Second 
Duma The existence of the Sooinliet Ro'olutlonary Bill of the 105 In 
addition to the two Bills of the **104*’ Tnidovlkl (Introduced In the First 
and Second Dumas) merely Indicates, at best, that certain peasants 
wavered between the Narodni SooiallsU and tbs Socialist Revolutionaries, 
but It does not disprove my argument 
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While expressing themselves in favour of land nalionahsatlon, 
tlie Trudoviki very clearly reveal in their bill the ‘‘selfish and 
andividualiatio” aspirations of the small landowners, They pio 
pose to leave the allotments and the small private holdings in 
the possession of the present ovmers (clause 3 of the Land Bill 
of the “104*’), providing legislative measures aie taken to ensure 
“their gradual transformation into the property of the whole 
nation ’* Translated into the language of real economic relations, 
It means ]U8t this we lake as our starting point the Interests 
of the real owners, of die real, not the nominal, tillers of the 
land, bunt is oui desne that their economic activity ma) develop 
quite freely upon nationalised land * Clause 9 of the Bill, which 
stales that “preference is to be given to the local population 
before outsiders, and to the agricultural population before the 
non agricultural/* indicates once again that the interests of the 
small properties are uppermost in the minds of the Trudoviki 
An "equal right to the land” is a phiase, state loans and subsidies 
“to persons without sufficient means to secuie the necessary agiJ 
cultural equipment^* (clause 15 of the Land Bill of the "104**) 
are pious wishes, the real and inevitable gainers will be those 
who can beoome strong proprietors now, who can become Irans 
formed from bonded tollers of the land into free and prosperous 
farmers Of course, it is in the inteieels of the proletariat to 

the Comrade A hmn Yenotayevsky In dnipuiiug the seiious 
ucbB and consciousness of the nationaHsalion efforts of the Peasant Union 
luid of the peasantry in general ^'ited tlie statement of V Gromaii 
to the effect that the delegates at the Peasants* Congress ‘*do not 
BUticipate having to make any payment for the land,*' and they have no 
idea that the differential rent ought to revert to Booiety os a whoU 
(A Pmn, The Agrarian Quesifon tmd Sociof Damocroci', p 69) Thin 
\\eyf is repudiated by clnuaes 7 and 14 of the Bill of the **104" In Ihesn 
clauses provision is made by the Tmdoviki both for payment for the land 
(a land tax rising in accordance with the aize of the aliolment) and fyi 
the reversion of the differential rent to the state ( ^limiting the right to 
increment value* In land "In so far as such ftioreinent is not due to the 
labour and capital of the proprietors fN B I the Trudoviki are not 
opposed to capital I] but to social conditions") It la true that In regard 
to Urban and other landa clause 13 provides that "until such property 
Passes to the whole nation^* the right of owners, etc shall be limited 
Bm this is probably a Bhp of tbo pen, for otherwise it would mean that 
the Tnvdoviki take tho rent from the landowners and return it to the 
tenants on the natlonnUecd land 
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support such measures as give Vae greatest impetus to the 
passing of agriculture an Russia from the hands of feudal land 
lords and banded tillers of the land, crushed by ignorance, pov 
erty and routine, into the hands of free farmers And tlie Bill of 
the **104*’ Is nothing but the fighting platform for transforming 
the well to do portion of the bonded peasantry into free farmers 

5 Mediaeval Landowrership and the BouncEOia Re\ol'ution 

Tile question now arises as to whether there are, in the eco 
nomio conditions of the agrarian, bourgeois democratic revolution 
in Russia, material grounds which compel the small proprietors 
to demand the na/lionalisation of the land, or whether this demand 
Is merely a phrase, merely the innocent desire of tlie imenlight 
ened peasant, the vain dream of the patriarchal tiller of the soil 

To answer this question we must first of all picture to, our 
selves more concretely the conditions of the bourgeois democratic 
1 evolution in agriculture, and then compare these conditions with 
the two paths of capitalist agrarian evolution that are possible in 
Russia, as we have outlined above 

Tlie conditions of tlie bourgeois revolution in agriculture from 
ihe standpoint of agrarian relations have been very strikingly 
dealt wiUi by Marx in the la'^t volume of Iheones of Surplus 
Value (Theonen uber den Mehnverth^ II Band 2 Tei! StuU 
gnri 1905) 

After examining the views of Rodbertu^ and exposing tlw 
narrowmindedness of the theor> of this Pomeranian landloid 
(II, 1 Teil, S 256 58) Marx turns to RicardoV theor> of rent 
(11, 2 Tell, ? 3 b) **Thc Historical Conditions of Ricardo's 
THf nr) I 

Speaking of Ricardo and Anderson Maix says 

* Both howe\er start out from the ilewpolnt which j« regarded us ao 
Rtraugo on the Coiitiuerit 1) thai no landed property exists ais an obstacle 
to any investment of capital in the land 2) that there In a passing over 
from better to worse aotla For Ricardo tlita is absolute — leaving out of 
account interruptions through the xoactlon of science and industry for 
Anderson U is rrlatlve — the worse soil js again transformed into better 
H) that capital iho moss of capital requisite for application to agrioulture 
|R always present 

‘No\n as for as II end Z\ ore corveemed it must appear very peculiar 
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to those on tlie Conlbiont that In the countiy where according lo their 
notion feudal landed property has been most strongly preserved^ cconom 
lats start out from the idea that landed property does not exist Anderson 
does 80 as well aa Ricardo The explanation is as follows 

* Firsts from the peculiarity of the English ‘Enclosure Acta * whiwh 
lias absolutely no analogy with the continental division of common land 
‘ Secondly, nowhere in the world has capitalist production, since Henry 
VII, dealt so ruthlessly ivith the traditional relations of agriculture and so 
adequately moulded its conditions and made them subject to itself Eng 
land IB in this respect the most revolutionary country in the ^vorld All hia 
toTjcally inherited relations — not only the position of the villages but the 
\ery villages themselves, not only the habitations of the agricultural ipopu 
latlon but this population itself, not onlv the ancient economic centres but 
the very economy itself — have been ruthlessly swept away where they wore 
in contradiction to the conditions of capitalist production In the countryside 
or did not correspond to those conditions The German for example finds 
pconomlc relations determined by the traditional common land relations, 
the position of economic centres and particular conglomerations of the 
population The Englishman finds that the historical conditions of agrl 
culture have been progressively created by capital since the end of the 
fifteenth century Tlie technical expression customary in the United King 
dom, the clearing of estates,* does not occur in any continental country 
But what does this 'clearing of estates mean? It means that, without 
regard for the local population — ^which is driven away, for existing vil 
lages — ^whioh arc levelled to the ground, for form buildings — which are tom 
dmvn, for the kind of agriculture — which Is transformed at a stroke being 
converted for example from Ullage to pasture, all oondltlons of production 
instead of being accepted as they are handed down by traclitioit are 
historically fashioned in the form necessary under the circumatanres for 
the most profitable investment of capital To tliat extent, therefore, no 
landed property exists, it allows capital — the farmer — to manage freely, 
since it is only concerned about the money income, A Pomeranian land 
owner, his mind full of his hereditary estates, economic centres and thd 
agricultural collegium, Is quite likely therefore, to Hold up his hands in 
horror at Ricardo s ‘unhistoHcal* vimva on the development of agri 
cultural relations That only shows that he naively confuses Pomeranian 
and English conditions But it cannot be said that Ricardo who here 
starts out from English conditions is Just as narrow in his view as the 
Pomeranian landowner who thinks within Pomeranian conditions. 

"The English conditions are the only ones in which modem landed prop 
erty, fe, landed property modified by capitalist production, has adequately 
developed Hera the English vlvw is the cla^slf^nl one for the modem 
cepilnlist mode of production The Pomeranian view, on the other hand, 
judges the developed relations according to a historically lower, etiU In 
adequate form” 

This 18 Q remarkably profound argument by Marx Have our 
advocates of municipelisation ever pondeo-ed over at? 

Also, Marx, iii Volume III of Capital (2 Teil, S 156^), 

^Cap}toi Yol 111, chup 37 p, 723 Chicogo Kerr fit Co — Ed Eng ed 
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pointed out that the form of landed property which the nascent 
capitalist mode of production finds does not suit its require 
ments Capitalism creates for Itself its own euita'^le forms of 
agrarian relationships out of the old forms, out of feudal landed 
property, small peasants^ commune property, clan properly, etc 
In tliat chapter, Marx compares tlie various methods whereh> 
capital creates forms of landed property suitable for itself In 
Germany the reshaping of the medieval forms of landed prop 
erty proceeded in a reformist way, so to speak It adapted itself 
to routine, to tradition, to the feudal estates that were slowly 
converted into Junker estates, to the routine of indolent peasants’^ 
who were proceeding along the difficult road from serf labour 
to the condition of the Knecht and Grossbauer • In England thjs 
(reshaping proceeded in a revolutionary, violent way, but the 
violence was practised for the benefit of the landlords, it was 
practised on the masses of the peasants, who were taxed to ex 
haustion, driven from the villages, evicted, and who died out or 
emigrated In America this reshaping went on m a violent way 
as regards the slave owning farms in the Southern states * In that 
case violence was applied against the slave owning landlords 
Their estates were broken up, and the land was transformed from 
large feudal estates inio small bourgeois farms ^ As regards the 
mass of “free’* American lands, this role of creating the new 
agranan relationships to suit the new mode of production (i^ , 
capitalism) was played by the ^‘American Black RedistnbuUon,” 
by the Anti Rent movement* of the Torties, the Homestead Acts,* 
etc When a German Communist by the name of Hermann Kriegc, 
in 1846, advocated the equal redistribution of the land In America, 
Marx ridiculed the Socialist Revolutionary prejudices and the petty 
bourgeois theory of tins quasi socialist, but he appreciated the 

^Cf Thwnen nber den Mehrwerthj B Band, I Toil, S 280 the condl 
lion for the capitalist mods of production In agriculture is ‘^the substllu 
lion of a business man (GescMftimann) for the Indolent peasant.*^ 

* Farpissrvant and big farmer — E4 Eng ed 

® See note to page 180 — 

^Cj Kautsky, The Agranan Question (n 132 ct sup In the German 
original) on the growth of small farms in the Southern states of America 
as the result of the abolition of slavery 
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historical importance of the American movement against landed 
property/ as a movement gmng progressive expiession to the 
development of the forces of production and to tlie interests of 
rnpitallsm in America 


6 Why Small Owners m Russia Had to Uecu^hl Themspives 
IN Favour of Nationalisation 

Let ns glance from iMs alandpoint at the ngianan evolution 
of Uussia since the second half of the nineteenth century 

What do our “greaP* P^sant Heform, the *‘cuUing oft*^ of 
the peasants^ lands, removing the ]>easants to ‘Sandy soil,'* en 
foTolng the new land laws by military force, aliooVings and corp 
oral punishment, represent? They all lepresent the first acts of 
mass violence against the peasantry in the interests of nascent 
oapitali'^m in agriculture It is the “clearing of estates^^ for capt 
lalism by the landlords 

Wliat do Stolypin^fl agranen legislataoii earned out with the 
aid of Article 87/ this encouragement of the plunder of the 
communes by the kulaks, Uils breaking up of the old agrarian 
relationslilps to tho advantage of a handful of well to do pro 
pnetora at the price of the rapid xuming of the masses, repre 
sent? They represent the second big stop in nia^s violence again^^t 
the peasantry in the Interests of capitalism It is tlic second “clear 
mg of estates” for capitalism by the landlords 

And what does the land nalionali^^ation of the Tuuloviki rep 
resent in the Russian revolution^ 

fully leco^ie^ the hiatoNcal justification of the luovemtiu of tlic 
American National Reformers, 'Wo know that thla inovemciit strives to at 
tain a raauU which, it is true, would for the moment promote the ludua 
irialism modern bourgeois society, but widch must as the fnut of ft 

proletarian niovement, as an attack on landed property in ijencral and 
particularly under the fondulona existing in America, lead eventually bv 
Its own logical sc^once to conununism Krlcge, who joined the anti lent 
movement In New York together with the German Communists, clothes this 
thin fact in florid phrases without troubling about the content of the 
t mOY^ent itself * iColUcted fTorAi of Marx and En ^ cls ^ Mebrlng*s edition. 
Volume IL) 

^Sec note to page 184 
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It represents die “dealing of estates’* for capitaham by the 
peasantry 

The mam source of the well meant foolishness uttered by our 
advocates of municipal isataon aa precisely ihear failure to under 
^land the economic baas of tlie bourgeois agrarian revolution in 
Russia in its two possible phases, le, the landlord bourgeois 
revolution, or the peasant bourgeois revolution Without a “clear 
ing” of the mediaeval agrarian relationships and laws, partly 
feudal and partly Asiatic, there cannot be a bourgeois revolution 
in agnculture, because capital must — in the sense of econO'Unc 
necessity — create for atself new agrarian relationships, adapted to 
the new conditions of free commercial agncuUure This “cleai 
ing” of the medioeval lumber in die domain of agrarian relation 
ships in general, and of the old system of landownorship to begin 
uilh, must chiefly affect the landlords’ estates and peasant allot 
ments, because both forms of landed property are now, in their 
present forms, adapted to the otrahotki system, the heritage of 
barshdnmy to bondage, and not to the system af free capital 
laticalW developing economy Stolypin’s “clearing” undoubtedly 
follows the line of the progressive capitalist development of 
Russia, but It 16 adapted entirely to the luieieats of the land 
lords let the wealthy peasants pay three limes the value of iht 
land to the “Peasant” Land (read “Landlord”) Bank’^, wr 
will compensate them foi Uus by allowing tliem to plunder llu 
^illage communes, violently to expropriate the masses, to round 
off their own plots, to evict the poor peasants, to undermine the 
\ery foundations of life of entire villages, and, at any pnee, in 
**pUe of everything, disregarding the life and husbandry of an) 
number of “old establibhed” peasants working on their allot 
ments, to set up new homesteads as a basis for new capitalist 
agnculture, Tliere is an unquestionable economic sense m this 
policy. It faithfully expresses the real course of development es 
It should be under the rule Of landlords who are becoming trans 
formed into /un/ers 

What does the other policy, that of the peasaiUs, represent? 
Either It is economically impossible — ^in that case all talk about 
the peasants confiscaling the landloids’ estates, about the peasant 
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agraraan rcvolutioTi, etc , is cither quackery or an empty dream 
Or It 18 economically possible — on the condition that one element 
of bourgeois society is victorious over the other element of hour 
geois society — and m that case we ourselves must clearly perceive, 
and clearly show to the people, the concrete conditions for this 
development, the conditions undei which the peasants can reshape 
the old land relationships upon a new, capitalist basis 

Here die following thought naturally anses but this peasant 
policy IS precisely the division of the landlords^ estates among 
the peasants as theii^ private property I But what of that? If this 
division of the land among die peasants as their private propert\ 
18 to correspond to the really new, capitalist conditions of agn 
culture, It must be earned out in a new way and not in the old 
way The basis of the division should not be the old land allot 
raents distributed among the peasants a hundred years ago at the 
will of the landlords' bailiffs or officials of Asiatic despotism, it 
must be based on the rrequirements of free, commercial agncul 
ture In ordei to meet the requiiements of capitalism, the division 
should be a division among free farmers, not among “indolent * 
peasants the majority of whom are working according to routine 
and traditional methods adapted to patnarchal, not 4 o capit 
aliat conditions A division according to the old standards, ue , 
m conformity mth the old forms of landed property based on 
peasant allotments, tvill not be tlie clearing of the old landed 
property, but its perpetuation, not the clearing of the way for 
capitalism, but radier its encumbrance with a mass of unadapted 
and unadaptable “indolents” who cannot become free farmers 
In order to be progressive, the division must be based upon a 
new process of selection among the peasant agriculturist**, a selec 
tlon which will sift the farmers from the useless lumber And this 
new selection will be brought about by the nationalisation of the 
land, i e , the total abolition of private propeily in land, con 
plete freedom to till the land, the free transformation of the old 
peasantry Into free farmers 

Picture to yourselvea the present system of jieasant farming 
and the character of the old forms of landed property based on 
peasant allotments 
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* United by iHo conunuheg into imy adinmlatratlve fiscal and landKold 
Ing BMOciationSi the peasants are divided into numerous, diverse categories 
according to the size of the allotment the amount of due« paid, and bo 
forth Let us take for instance* tho Zemstvo statistical suney of the Sara 
lov Gubernia hero the peasantry is divided into tho following cole 
gorlcs holders of gift land, proprietors, full proprietors, stale peasant, 
state peasants ^vith communal land tenure, state peasants with individual 
land tenure, stale peasants who were formerly serfs of tho landlords peas 
ants from tJio estates of the imperial family, tenants on state lands, land 
less peasants, proprietors who were formerly serfs of the landlords, peas 
ants who have purchased land from the landlord, propnotors who wore 
formerly peasants on the Imperial estates, settler owners, settlers, former 
serfs living on gift lands, proprietors who were formerly state peasants, 
liberated serfs, freeholders, free tillers, temporarily bound peasants, former 
factory workers, etc , also peasants registered with a commune strangers 
from other districts, and so on All these categories differ in tho history 
of their respective agrarian relationships, size of allotments, amount of 
dues paid and so forth And there is further division within these coiegor 
ies, sometimes the peasants of one and the same village are divided into 
two entirely different calegorica the former serfs of Mr N and the 
fonner serfs of Madame M * All this motley variety was both natural and 
necessary in the Middle Ages 

If the new division of the landlords* estates were earned out 
in conformity with this feudal system of landed property — either 
le\elhng to a uniform rate, le, equal division, or by estab 
liahmg some propoortion between llie new and the old, or in some 
other way— not only would it not guarantee that the new plots 
would conform with the requirements of capitalist agriculture, 
but, on the contrary, it would perpetuate the distinct lack of con 
fonnity Such a division would be a hindrance to social evolu 
Uon, would harness the old to the new instead of liberating tlic 
new from the old The only way to liberate the new from the ofcl 
is to nahonaUae tlie land, which will create the conditions for the 
development of free farmers and free farming apart from the 
old and having no relation to medifeval land ownership in the 
form of peasant allotments 

In post-Reform Russia the process of capitalist evolution on 
the mediaaval peasant allotments has gone on in such a manner 
that the progressive economic elements emerged from the deter 
mining influence of the allotments On the one hand, a class of pro 

^ The Development of Capiiah^m in HusstOj cb V, IX ‘‘A Few Remarks 
on Pre- Capitalist Economy In Our Rural Dialrlcta,’ iCoHccted 
Vol 
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letanans eraergedt who abandoned their allotments, deserted them 
and let the land go to waste On the other hand, a class of peas 
ant owners emerged, who purchased and rented land, built up a 
new husbandry out of various fragments of the old, mediaeval 
system of landownerslup The land that is now cultivated by a 
more or less prosperous Russian peasant, i e , by one who is 
really capable of becoming transformed into a free faimei in tiie 
event of a favourable outcome of the revolution, consists partly 
of his own allotment, paorlly of an allotment he has rented fiom 
his communal peasant neighbour, partly, perhaps, of land rented 
on longterm lease from the state, of land leased annually fiom 
the landlord, of land purchased from the bank, and so forth 
Capitalism demands that all these distinctions of categories be 
dropped, that all farming on the land be built up exclusively jn 
accordance with the neiv conditions and requirements of the 
market, the requirements of agriculture Land natlonahsaUou 
fulfils this requirement by the revolutionary peasant method, at 
one stroke it oomplelely relieves the people of the burden of the 
decayed lumber of mediieval forms of landownershlp There must 
ho neither landlordism nor peasant allotments, there must be 
only the new, free landed property — such la tlie slogan of the 
radical peasant. And this slogan expresses m the most faithful, 
m the most consistent and categorical manner the interests of 
capitalism (against which t!ie radical peasant, in his aimplicil) 
tries to protect himself by making the .sign of the cross), the 
need for the utmost development of the productive forces of the 
land under commodity production 

One may judge from this how stupid Peter Maslov is in 
ihxnkirig that^^the only difference between his agrarian programme 
Und the peasant programme of the Trudoviki is the perpetuation 
of the old, medi£0val form of peasant allotments! The peasant 
allotments are a glietto^ in which the peasants are suffocating 
and from which they are striving to escape to get on to free land ^ 

• 1 he Socialist Revolutionary Mr Mushenko, a mo$t consistent ex 
pOnent of the views of his party in tlio second Duma, frankly declared 
Wo raise the banner of the liberation of the land’^ (47th Session, June 
9 [May 26], 1907, p J174 of the Stenographlo Record ) One must bo blind 
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Yet in spite of the clamour of the peasants for free, i e , nation 
ahsed laud, Peter Maslov perpetuates this ghetto, peipetualea tiie 
old sybteni, he uould ‘Subject the best lands that are to be conhs 
cftted fiom the landlords and transferred to public use to 
llie conchtions of the old s)stein of landownership and the old 
methods of farming In deeds, the peasant Trudovik is a deter 
mined bourgeois revoluuonary, but in words he is a petty 
bourgeois utopian who imagmea that ‘Black Redistribution'’ is 
the starting point of harmony and fraternity,* and not of capit 
ahst farming Peter Maslov is, in deeds, a reactionary who, fear 
ing the Vendee of a future counter revolution, consolidates the 
present anti revolutionary elements of the old forms of landown 
ership and perpetuates the peasant ghetto, while in words ho 
indulges in reckless phrases learned by rote about bourgeois pro 
gresa What the real conditions are fOr the free bourgeois progress 
and not the Stolypm bourgeois progress of Kussmn agriculture, 
Maslov and Co utterly fail to understand 

The difference between the vulgar Marxism of Peter Maslov 
and the methods of research, jeally employed by Marx can best 
be seen in the latter’s attitude toward petty bourgeois utopias like 
those of the NarodniU (including the Socialist Revolutionaries ) 
In 1846, Marx ruthlessly exposed the petty-bourgeois character 
ot the American Socialist Revolutionary, Hermann Knege, who 
proposed a veritable “Black Redistnbulian” for America, and 
called this “communism “ Marx’s dialectical and revolutionary 
CTiUcism llitew aside the shell of petty bourgeois doctrine and 
picked out the sound kernel of the “attacks on landed prope>rty’ 
nul the r\ nil Rent movement” Yet our vulgar Marxists, in 
criticising “equal distnbution, ’ “<i^oclalusatlon of tlie land ” and 
“equal right to the land,” confme themselves to repudiating the 
doctilne, and thus reveal their town doctrinaire stupidity, which 

tn fail to perceno not only the real cttpiialiat cliaraclor of this alleged 
^gocialifit banner (Peter Maslov sees this too), hut also the progressive 
economic character of such an agrarian revolution compared with the 
Stolypin Cadet programme (this Peter Maslov docs not see) 

*C/ the naive expression of thla bourgeois revolutionary point of view 
in the speech of Iho * Narodnl Social isi,?' 'Volk Karacbevsky, about '^equal 
ity, fraternity and liberty ’ (Second Duma, 16tli Session, April 8 [March 
26], 1907, pp 1077 80 ) 
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prevenu them from seeing the real life of the peasant revoluUou 
beneath the dead doctnnd of Narodnik theory Maalov and the 
Metishevika have carried tins degraded doctrinaire theorising — 
expressed in our ‘‘municipalisation” programme, which perpetu 
a tee the most backward and mediceval form of landownerahip — 
to such a degree that in the Second Duma the following thought 
less words could be uttered in the name of the Social Democratic 
Party 

“SVhile on iho quastion of the method of land alienuiicm we (Sorfal 
DemocratB) stand nearer to these (Narodniki) fractions than to the 
Peoples Freedom^ fraction, on the question of the forms of land tenure 
we are further removed from the former (47th Session, June 8 IMay 26], 
1907, (p 1230 of the Stenographic Record ) 

Indeed, in the peasant agrarian revolution the Mensheviks 
stand further removed from revolutionary, peasant nationalisa 
tion, and closer to liberal landlord preservation of peasants’ a\ 
lotment (and not only allotment) property The preservation of 
peasants’ allotment property is the preservation of wretchedness, 
backwardness and bondage It as hut natural for the liberal land 
lords, who dream about receiving compensation for the land, to 
stand up for peasants’ allotments * as well as for pxesemng 
a good deal of landlord property! But the Social Democrat, led 
astray by the advocates of ‘‘municipaliaation,” does not undei 
stand that the sound of words vanishes while the deed remains 
The sound of the words about equality, socialisation, etc , will 
vanish, because there can be no equality under the system of 
commodity produebon But the deed will remain, le, the great 

^ 1 he Party of the People a Freedom, the ‘*Cadet ’ Party By “frac 
tion” is meant the representatives of the respecKvo parlies in the Duma 
—Ed Eng ed 

*By the way, the Menshe\iks (including Corornde Tsereteli I, whose 
speech I hove quoted) aro profoundly mistaken in believing that there is 
any Consiatency in the Cadet plea for free peasant property There is not 
Mr Kutler, on behalf of the Cadet Parly, spoke In the Second Duma in 
favour of property (as distinct from tho Cadet Bill on. state lend roservoa 
intt-oduced In the first Duma)^ but at the same time he added ‘‘The 
Party proposes only ff] to limit their [the peasants*] right to alienate, 
and righi to mortgage, i e , to prevent the selling and buying of land on a 
large scale in future** (12th Session, April 1 (March 19], 1907 p 740 
of the Stenographic Record ) Phis is the arch reactionary programme of a 
bureaucrat disguised ns a liberal 
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cat rupture with tlie feudal past, with tlie mediffiva! farms of 
peasants^ land allotments and with all routine and Iradilion that 
can possibly be achieved under capitalism, will remain When it 
18 said that ‘‘nothing will come of equal redistribution,*’ die 
Marxists ought to understand that this “nothing ’ relates exclu 
gively to the socialist tasks, exclusnely to the fact that tins is not 
going to abolish capitalism But attempts to bring about such a 
redistribution, even the very idea of it, will yield a great deal to 
the advantage of the bourgeois democratic revolution 

For this revolution may take place either with the predomm 
ance of the landlords over the peasants, and this implies the 
preservation of the old form of property, and the Stolypin reform 
of this form of property exclusively by the power of the ruble, 
or it will take place as a result of die victory of the peasantry 
over the landlords, but in view of the objective conditions of 
capitalist economy this is impossible without the abolition of all 
forms of medneval landowner ship, both landlord and peasant 
The choice is between the Sbolypin agrarian reform and peasant 
(revolutionary nationalisation These are the only econoinicallv 
piaclical solutions Anything intermediate, from Menshevik muni 
i^palisation to Cadet compensation, is petty bourgeois tianov; 
nundedness, a stupid distortion of the doctrine, and a poor Inven 
tion 

7 The Peasants \nd the Narodniki on the Nationalisation 
OF THE Peasant Allotments 

That the abolition of pioperty m peasant allotments is the 
prerequisite to the creation of free peasant farming, which la con 
sistent with the new capitalist conditions, is quite clearly realised 
by the peasants themselves Mr Groman, m his minute and accu 
Tate desenpUon of the discussion at the Peasant Gongresaes/ 
cites the following remarkable opinion expressed by a peasant 

“In the dlflcuselon on the question of compensation one delegate, widi 
out meeting with any real opposition, sold the following ‘It was said thot 

^Materials on the Peasant Questwn (a report of tho Delegates' Con 
ference of the All Russian Peasant Union November 19 23 [6-10] , 1905, 
with an Introduction by V Croman p 12, Novy Af/r Pnblishlng Co , St 
Petersburg 1905) 

15 Lsnitt lU 
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abenatlon without componsatlon would Inflict hardships on many peasants 
who have purchased land with their hard earned money There are few 
such peasants^ and these have little land, and they will get laaid in an/ 
case when U ia distributed rhis explains the readiness to relinquish prop 
erly rights both In allotment and purchocad lend * 

A little further on (p 20 J Mr Gromau repeats this aa the 
general opinion of tlie poaaanta 

‘T'hey will get land m any caae when it is distributed!** Is 
it not perfectly clear that economic necessity dictates this opin 
ion? The new distubution of the whole of the land, both land 
lord and peasant lands, cannot leduce die holdings of mne tenths 
(or ratiier, ninety nine hundredths) of the peasantry, there is 
(nothing to fear But the redistribution is necessary because it will 
enable the real, efficient farmers to organise their land tenure in 
accordance with the new conditions, in accordance witli the re 
quirements of capitaUsm (the ‘‘dictates of Uie marked* 16 indi 
vidual producers), wiUiout bowing to the raedieeval relations 
which determined the si/e, location and distribution of allotment 
land 

Mr Peshekhonov, a practical and sobei Max odiu Socialist 
(read social Cadet) who, as we have seen, has managed to adapt 
himself to (the demands of the masses of small pxopnetors all 
over Russia, expresses this point of view even more definitely 

“The peasant allotments," he writes, tlus moat important part of the 
territory from ilje point of view of production, aie permanently assigned 
to a certain eatale^ and what is worse, to small groups of this estate, to 
separate nouseholds and villages The result la that tho peasantry, taken 
as a whole, cannot freely ohooso thoir place of settlement even withJrt 
the area of their allotments Tho population is not properly dis- 
tributed to suit the requirements of tho market [note this] The ban 
pn the Slate lands must be lifted, allotment land must bo freed from tho 
flhacklcfl of property, the fences to tho private estates must bb removed 
Ihe land must be returned to the Russian people, and then it ^vlll dis 
tHbulo luelf upon tho land in a manner that will suit its economic re- 
quirements ’ (A V Peshekhonov The Agrarian Problem In Connection 
uitK the Peasant Mo^ementt St Petersburg, 1906, pp 83, 86 88 89 ) 

Is it not clear that it ib ithe farmer who is speaking through 
die mouth of this Narodni Socialist, tlie farmer who wants to 
stand upon hia own feet? la U not clear that he really wants the 

^Or order the mediaeval division of tho population into nobles, mor 
ohnntfl, peasants, ete — Ed Eng cd 
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‘‘allotment land” to be “freed from the shackles of property” m 
orde that 4 he populaUon ma> distribute itself in a new way, 
m order that holdings may be ledistnbiUed in a manner to * suit 
the requirements of the market ” ? r>, the requirements of capital 
jst agriculture? For Mr Pesb'^khonov, we lepeal, is '*0 sobei 
that he rejects socialisation, rejects adaptation to communal laiv 
in any form — ^it is not for nothing that the Socialist Revolution 
anes condemn him as an individuahat — ^he rejects tlie prohibition 
of hired labour in peasant agriculture in any form 

In view of this striving of tlie peasantry for nationalisation, 
it 18 perfectly obvious that to support peasant allotment pioperly 
13 reactionar) A Finn, m his pamphlet, quotes some of Mr 
Peshekhonov'a arguments which we have quoted and criticises 
him as a Narodnik, he tries to prove to him that the development 
of capitalism out of the system of peasant farming and witliin 
/that system is inevitable (P 14 and further in the pamphlet 
mentioned ) This cnticism is not satisfactory because in the gen 
oral question of the development of capitalism, \ Pinn has 
overlooked the concrete question of the conditions for a freer 
development of capitalist agriculture on the peasant allotments 
A Finn contents himself with merely presenting the question of 
capitalism in general, thus scoring an easy victory over Naiod 
ism, which was vanquished long ago Wo are dealing with a 
more concrete question,^ viz, the landlord lersus the peasniU 

^“What will the labour economy'* (ie, allowing the peaaant to Imve 
as much land as he can cultivate with the aid of his family— Eng ed ) 
“advocated by Peehekhonov load to in tho long run?" A Finn asks, and 
he answers quite righdyi to capitaliam (P 19 of his pan>phlet ) From 
this unquestionable truth, which It wob certainly necessary to evplaln to 
a Narodnik, he should have taken a further step, he should have explained 
the specific forms of the manifestation of the demands of oapllalism m 
the conditions of a peasant agrarian revolution Instead of this, A Finn 
took a step backwards “It may be asked" he wntes, ‘why we should go 
back to the past, why wo should pursue a tortuous, native path winch, 
after all, will bring ue back again to tlio very road we aro already travel 
ling? This la uaeloss labour, Mr Peshekhonov I" (Ibid) No, thU is not 
ua^esa labour, and It does not bring ua to danltallsna ‘after all*, It Ja 
the Btraightos^ freest and quickest road to capitalism A Finn did not 
ponder over the comparative features of the Stolypln capitalist evolution 
of agriculture in Russia, and a peasant revolutionary capitalist evolution 
of agriculture in Russia 


y 
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way of ‘‘removing the fences” (Mr Pesheklionov^s expression), 
of ‘‘clearing” 'the land for capitalism 

Mr Mushenko, the official spokesman of the Socialist Revolu 
Uonary Partyt m winding up the debate on the agrarian question 
in (the Second Duma, showed the capitalist nature of the nation 
allaation of the land which the petty bourgeois socialists are 
pleased to call “socialisation,” the establishment of “equal right 
to the land,’' and on, as definitely as did Mi Peshekhonov 

Ihe populttUoiv wjU be properly distributed ’ Mr MuBheuko said, 
'only when tha lend ia freed, only when the fences put up by the principle 
of private property in land are removed ’ (47th Session, June 8 [May 26], 
1907, p 1172 of the Stenographic Record ) 

Precisely! The “proper” distribution of the population is 
die very thing tlie market, capitalism, requires But the “proper” 
distribution of “proper” farmers is hindered by both landlord 
and allotment property 

One more observation on the statements made by delegates 
of the Peasant Union merits our attention Mr Groraan writes 
in the above mentioned pamphlet 

"The notorious queatlon of the ‘commune —this cornerstone of the 
teneta of the old and new Natodnlsm — ^was not raised and was tacitly re* 
jeeted the land must be placed at the disposal of persons and asaociationfl,* 
state the resolutions passed at the First and Second Congresses *’ (P 12 ) 

Thua, the peasants have clearly and categorically expressed 
themselves againfit tlio old commune and in fa\our of free as 
30ciaUons and individual land tenure There can be no doubt 
that this was the real voice of the whole of the peasantry, for 
there la no mention of the commune even in the Land Bill of 
the Txudovik gioup (“104”) Yet the commime ib an association 
for the ownership of allotment land! 

Stolypin is forcibly abolishing the commute for the benefit 
of a handful of wealthy people The peasantry wants to abolish 
it lu order to replace It by the tenure of nationaUsed allotment 
laud by free associations and “individuals ” Maslov and Co , 
however, in the name of bourgeois progress, are running counter 
to this very fundamental requirement of this very prop ess and 
are advocating the mediasval form of landownership God aave 
U3 from this sort of “Marxism 'I 
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8 The Mistake Made by M Shanin and Other Advocates 
OF Division* 

Approaching the quealioii from a somewhat different aspect, 
in his pamphlet^ Comrade Shanin involunlaril)r provided an 
other argument for nationalisation which he detests so much By 
hi8 allusion to Ii eland,** by hia analysis of the conditions of 
bourgeois reformism In the domain of agriculture, Comrade M 
Shanin has proved only one (thing, viz y that the pnnciples of 
private ownership of land are Incompatible with the principles 
of public or state ownership of land (but this incompatibility 
ought to be demonstrated also by a general theoretical analysis, 
of which Shamn did not even think) The only other thing he has 
proved, perhaps, la that property must be recognised if the state 
13 to carry out any reforms in the sphere of agriculture which la 
developing on capitalist lines But all these arguments ere beside 
the point of course, under the conditions of bourgeois reform 
asm only private property in land is conceivable, of course, the 
fatat that the private ownership of the bulk of the land in the 
United Kingdom was preserved left no other way open for a 
part of the country except private ownerdiip But what has this 
to do with the “peasant agrarian revolution” in Russia? We will 
admit that Comrade M Shanin has pointed out the correct way, 
but It 13 the correct way to a Stolypin agranan reform, and not 
to a peasant agrarian, revolution “ M Shanin does not reveal the 
slightest spark of appreciation of the difference between the 
ways, and yet unless this difference is explained, it is ndiculoub 
to talk about a Social Democratic agranan programme in the 

^ M SImnin, Mtmicipalisation or Division as Privata Property Vilna, 
1907 

^ Shanin’a reference to the example of Ireland where qprivale ownerahip 
preponderates over tenancy (and not over the natlonallsaiJcm of the whole 
land), la not new The **]lborar* professor, A I Chuprov also cites 
Ireland to (prove that peasant ownerahip of land is preferable {The 
'igranan Question^ Volume II, p II ) Yet the real nature of this “libexal * 
and even Constitutional Democrat is revealed on page 33 of hia article, 
where Mr Giuprov, with the incredibly liberal braxenness tliat is possible 
only in Russia, proposes that the peasants be subordinated to a majodty 
of landlords on all the land settlement commlasiona! I Five memborg re- 
presenting the peasants and fi\6 representing the Undlords, with a chair 
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Russian revolution And when M Shanm, actuated no doubt h) 
the very best motives, advocates confiscation as opposed to com 
pendallon^ he loses sight of the historical perspective He forgets 
that in bourgeois society confiscation, le, expropiiation without 
compensation is as completely incompatible with reformism 
is land nationalisation To speak of confiscation while admitting 
a reformist and not a revolutionary solution of the agrarian ques 
don is like sending a petition to Stolypm to abolish landlordism 
Another feature of Shamn’s pamphlet is that U lays particu 
lar stress upon tlie agncullnral character of our agrarian crisis, 
upon the absolute necessity of adopting higher forms of agri 
culture, of improving agricultural technique, which la ao in 
credibly backwaid in Rusjsaa, and so forth Shamn makes these 
correct observations in such an incredibly one sided fashion, and 
so completely ignores die question of the abolition of feudal 
latifnndia and the changing of agranait relationships oe the pre 
requisites for this technical levoIuUon, that an utterly false 
perspective is drawn For Stolypin’s agiajian reform also leads 
to technical progress in agncuUure, and does so in a correct 
way, from the standpoint of the laudlotds’ intcicsts The forcible 
breaking up of the commune by tjie laws of November 22 (9) 
T906, etc , the 8e«tting up and subsidising of homesteads are not 
a chimera, as frivolous, prattling, democratic journalists some 
times declare them to be, they are the realities of economic pro 
gress based upon the preservation of the power and the interests 
of the landlords It is an incredibly slow and incredibly pain 
ful method for the wide masses of the peasautrj and for the 
proletariat^ but it is the only possible way for capitalist Russia 
if the peasant agranan revolution is not victorious 

Let qs examine die question which SJianin laises from the 
standpoint of such a revolution Modern agricultural technique 
calls fox the complete sweeping away of the ancient, conserva 
dive, barbarous, ignorant and pauper methods of farming on 

plan ^'appointed hy the 2ott{«tvo assembly” by the afisemhly of land 
lorda An Qlludoh to Ireland waa also made In the First Duma by Prince 
Dtuteky Lywbetsky, a Right deputy, lo demons^traie the necessity for 
’ private (property In land as against the Cadet Bill (Seeslon of June 6 
TMay 241, 1906, p 626 of the Stenographic Record ) 
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peasant allotments The three field system* the primitive iinplc 
menls, tho patriarchal impecumoslty of the UHer* the louUne 
methods of stock breeding and the boorish ignorance of the con 
{hlions and lequirements of the market must all be thrown ovei 
board Well, then, la such a revolutionising of agncullure pos 
Bible if tlie private ownership of land is preserved? But if the 
land were distributed among the present allotment owners, the 
system of mediseval londownership would be half preserved ^ Di\ 
ision of the land might be progressive if it consolidated modern 
farming, modern agrlcultuial methods, and if it threw the old 
methods overboard But it cannot give an impetus to modern 
agricultural methods if it is based on the old system of allotmenl 
owueiship Comrade Bonsov an advocate of di\ ision of the land 
said at Stockholm® 

**0ur affrnrian programme is a proi^ramme for the period of developing 
revolution, tho period of the breakup of tho old order end the organisation 
of a new social political order That is its fundamental idea Social Dem 
ocracy should not bind iteelf by decisions which pledge il to support ony 
form of economy In the struggle tho new social forces are waging against 
the foundations of the old order il la necessary to cut tlie Gordian knot 
with a decisive suoke'* (P 125, Minutes of the Unity Congress) 

All thia ie quite true and aplendidly stated And all thia Bpeaka 
In favour of nationalisation, because it alone really ‘^breaks up” 
tho old mediffival system of landownershlp ^ it alone really cuts 
the Gordian knot, and allows full freedom for the new farms 
to develop on the nationalised land 

The question is by what cntetion are we to delemme 
whether the new system of agriculture has already developed 
sufficiently to have the division of tho land adapted to it, or whe 
ther the division will perpetuate the old obstacles to this new ays 
tern? There can be but one ontenon, that of practice No statist 
Ics in the world Qan calculate whether the elements of a peas 
ant bourgeoisie in a given country have “aohdified * sufficiently 
to enable tlie svstem of landownership to be adapted to tho sys 

have pointed out above that out of 280 000 000 dessiatine of land 
fund in European Kuesla, one half — 138^00,000 dessiatina — conalsts of 
peasant allotments 

*At the 60 called Unity Congress of the Party held In SLookhohn h\ 
}906^E(i Enff ed 
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itm of farming This can he estimaited only by the ma^s of die 
farmers themselves The impossibility of estunaling ibis at die 
present moment has teen demonstrated by the fact that the mass 
of the peasants m our revolution have come fonvard with a pro 
gramme of l^nd nationalisation The ^all farmer, at all tames 
and throughout the world, becomes so attached to Im farm (if it 
really la his own, and not a piece of the landlord's estate lei out 
on labour rent, aa is frequently the case in Russia) that his 
‘Tanaticar^ defence of private property in land is quite inevdt 
able at a oerlain stage in history and for a certain penod fof 
time It would be childish or stupidly pedantic to try to explain 
the fact that the mass of the Russian peasants m the present 
epoch do not betray the fanaticism of property owners (a fan 
atimam wluoh is fostered by all -the ruling classes, by all the 
liberal bourgeois politicians) but advance a widespread and fixed 
demand for the nationalisation of the land, as being due to the 
influence of the publicists of Russkoye Bogatstvo^ or of Mr 
Chernov’s pamphlet ^ It is to be explained by the fact that 
the real living conditions of the small tillen of tlie soil, of ih** 
small farmer in the village, are confronting him with the ccon 
omic problem, not of consolidating the new agriculture by a 
■division of the land in the form of private property, but of 
clearing the ground for the development of this new agnculture 
(out of the existing elements) upon the *Tree,’^ i e , nationalised, 
land The fanaticism of the property owner can and should as 
sert Itself in due Ume, as the demand of the free farmer who 
has alread> emerged from his ahell for the protection of his 
farm But land nationalisation had to become the demand of the 
peasant masses in fiie Russian revolution as the slogan of fenm 
ers who wish to break througli the shell of mednevaliam There 
fore, for Social Democrats to advocate division of the land 
among the masaea of peasants, who are inclined towards naticm 
alisaUon and who are just beginning to enter the conditions fox 

^ Rmwm Wcakht an influential Narodnik monthly magazine, edited by 
N K Mikballovsky and Y Korolenko Eng ed 

*The leader of the Socialist Hcvolutlonarioa, Mimeter of Agrloulturn In 
Kerensky’s Cabinet after the Februory Involution of 1917, now a White 
emigr6 — E4 Eng ed 
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the final “Belection” of the free farmers who will be oapable of 
creating capitalist agriculture, is historical tactlessness, and re 
\ealfl inability to take stock of the concrete historical situation 
Our Social Demociatic ‘Mivisionists” — Comivades tinn, Bon 
80V and Shamn — do not suffer from the theoretical dualism of 
the “municipahsers’* and their vulgar criticism of Marx’s theory 
of rent (with this we shall deal later on), but they corarait an 
error of a different kind, an error of histoncal perspective 
Having adopted a generally correct position theoreUcally (and 
in this they differ from the ^^munlcipaHsera”), they repeat the 
mistake of our ^^otrezhi^^ programme of 1903 This mistake was 
duo to the fact that ^vhl\e we coireclly determined the trend of 
development, we did not corieclly determine the time of devcl 
opment We assumed that the elements of capitalist agriculture 
had already fully taken shape in Russia both in landlord farm 
ing (minus the otrezhi and their conditions of bondage — hence 
the demand that the otrezki be returned to the peasants) and in 
peasant farming, which seemed to have given rise to a strong 
peasant bourgeoisie and therefore to be incapable of bringing 
about a ‘‘peasant agranan revolution ” The erroneous pro 
gramme was not the result of “fear” of the peasant agrarian 
revolution, but of an overestunation of the degree of capitalist 
development in Russian agriculture The remnants of serfdom 
appeared -to us then to be a potty detail, whereas capitalist agri 
culture on the peasant allotments and on the landlords’ estates 
teemed to be quite mature and oousolidaited 

The revolution has revealed thi^ mistalce, but it has con 
firmed the trend of development which we outlined The Marxian 
analysis of classes in Rusrfan society has been so splendidly 
confirmed by the whole course of events in general, and by the 
first two Dumas in particular, that non Marxian socialism has 
been shattered completely But the remnants of serfdom m the 
countryside have proved to be far stionger than we imagined 
they have given rise tg a nation wide peasant mo\ ement, they 
have made this movement the touchstone of the bourgeois revolu 
tion as a whole The hegemony, in the bourgooia emanmpallon 
movement, which revolutionary Social Democracy always as 
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signed to the proletariat, had lo be dehned more dislmclly a 
the role of leader of the peasanUy But vhere la it to lead 
them? To the bourgeois revolution in its most consistent and 
emphatic form We rectified the mistake by setting the task of 
fighting against the old agrarian system as a whole in place of 
the partial task of fighting against the remnants of the old 
agranan system Instead of clearing the J and lord estates, we set 
the task of abolishing them 

While we were compelled to rectify this mistake by tlie 
pressure of the imposing progress of events, many of us failed 
io think out our new estimate of the degree of capitalist develop 
ment tn Russian agriculture to its logical conclusion If the 
demand for the confiscation of all the landloids’ estates was 
proved to be historically correct — and such Is undoubtedly tlie 
case — It implied that the wide development of capitalism calls 
for new agrarian relationships, that the nascent capitalism on the 
landlords* estates can and must be aacnficed to the wide and 
free development of capitalism on the basis of a rejuvenated 
smallr production system fo accept the demand for the con 
fiscatlon of tlie landlords’ estates Is to accept the possibility and 
the necessity for the (rejuvenation of small farming under 
oapltalism 

la ihiB admissible? Is it not an adventure to auppoil small 
agriculture under capitalism? la not the rejuvenation of small 
agriculture d vain dream? Is it not a demagogic *Vap for tlie 
peasants,” a Bauernfan^? Such, no doubt were the misgivings 
of some comrades But they weie mistaken The lejuvenation of 
small agriculture la possible even under capitalism if the historical 
task IS Id fight against the pre capitalist order In this way small 
agncuUure was rejuvenated in Amenea, where the slave owning 
latJf undid were broken up in a revolutionary manner and the 
conditions were created for the rapid and unhindered develop 
ment of capitalism In tlie Russian revolution tlie struggle for 
the land is nothing more nor leSs than a alruggle for the reju 
v^aled path of capitalist development The consistent slogan of 
such a T^juvenation is — ^nationalisation of the land To exclude 
peasaut allotments from slogan economicall) ro^riionaTv 
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(we shall deal with the politically reactionary aspect separately) 
The “diviBionista^^ are skipping the historical task of the present 
revolution, for they asBume that the very things for which the 
mass struggle of the peasants has only just begun, have already 
been achieved Instead of stimulating the process of rejuvenation 
instead of explaining to the peasantry what the conditions for 
consistent rejuvenation are, they are already cutting out a dressing 
gown for the appeased, rejuvenated farmer ^ 

^‘Every fruit has i\3 season ’’ Social Democracy cannot for 
sivcar for al! time its support of the division of tlie land In a 
diffei>ent historical situation, at « different stage in agrarian evo 
lulion, this division may turn out to be unavoidable But the 
division of the land is an entirely wrong expression of the prob 
lems of the bourgeois democratic revolution m Russia m 1907 ® 

1 riie advocates of division frequently cite the words of Marx * The 
free ownership of the celf employing farmer Js evidently the most normal 
form of landed property for small scale production The ownership 
of the soil is as necessary for tlie complete development of this mode of 
production as the ownership of the instrument is for the free development 
of handicraft production” {Das Kapitalf III, 2 341) (Capital^ Vol III 
chap XLVn, sec* V, pp 93738, C H Kerr td^Ed Eng ed ) From 
this it merely follows that the complete triumph of free peasant agri 
culture may call for private property But present day small scole agri 
culture 1 b not free Slate property in land Is ‘‘an Instrument in the hands 
of the landlord rather than of the p'^asant, an instrument for extracting 
labour rent rather than an Inslnimcnt of free labour of the peasant ” The 
abolition of all forms of feudal landownersbip and creating the condl 
tions wherein the peasants will be free lo settle where they please are 
essential for the promotion of free, small scole agriculture 

® Chapter HI of this work “The Theoretical Foundations of National 
jsation and Municipalisation” Is omitted See note to page 157 — Ed 



CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL AND TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN QUESTIONS 
OF THE AGRARIAN PROGRAMME 

As already pointed out aBo\e, oonsideratioiia of 'this kind oc 
cupy a disproportionately large place in our Party discussion 
on the agrarian programme. Our task is to examme these con 
eiderations as systematically and as hriefly as possible and to 
allow the relations bet^veen various political measures (and points 
of new) and the economic foundations of the agrarian revolu 
tion 

L A *'Guar.vntlb Against Restoration’’* 

In my Report^ on the Stockholm Congress I dealt wath this 
argument, citiRg the debates fiom memory Now, we have before 
ufl the authentic text of the Minutes 

‘*Thft kfty to my poaiuon,” explained Plekhanov at the Stockholm Con 
greaa, *% that I draw attention to tho poeaibility of restoration’* (P 113) 

Let us examine this key a little more closely It was first 
pointed out in Plekhanov’s first speech* as follows 

‘Lanin says, *we shall make natlonaltsation itinocuouB,’ but in order to 
tunko nationaliwUon innocuoua, we must devieo a guarantee against res- 
toration* and there is not, nor can there be, any such guarantee Remein 
her tho hlaiory of Fiance rememhor the blBioTy of England in each of 
those countries, tho wide sweep of tho revolution was followed by res* 
toration The same may happen in our country and our programme must 
bo Buqh as, if applied, may reduce the harm likely to accrue from 
rcBtoratioii to a mfiumum Our programme must eliminate the economic 
foundation of tsarism but land nationalisation carried out during tlie revo 
luUonary period does not eliminate this foundation The demand for pa 
iionaUsation, therefore ja in my opinion an anti revolutionary demand 
(P 44) 

WTiat the ‘^economic foundation of tsarism” is, Pletkhanov 
t<»l]e in the same fipeech 

^ Lenin refers to hJs report on the Stockholm Congress published os a 
pamphlet and addressed to the St Petersburg workers whom he repre 
seated at the Congress See CoH H^orks, Russian ed Vol TX^Ed Enged 

2B6 
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ITic situation in our country voa auch that the Und lofeether the 
tillers, was held m servitude by the state and on the baeis of thia eervi 
tudo Russian despotism developed In order to defeat despotism, it la 
necessary to eliminate its CLonomlc foundation Thcrefore> 1 am opposed 
to nationalisation at present * (P 44 ) 

First of all, let ua examine the logic of this talk about restor 
ation First, “there is not, nor can there be, any*’ “guarantee 
against restoration,’* and on the very next page (page 45) of 
the Minutes (in the same speecli), Plekhanov finally devises the 
guarantee “In the event of restoration,” he plainly says, “it” 
(municipaliaation) “will not surrender the land” (lialen*) “to 
the political representatives of the old order** Thus, although 
* there cannot be” any such guarantee, a guarantee against restor 
ation has been found A very clever trick, and the Menshevik 
press 1 ft filled with rapture over the oonjurer s skill 

When Plekhanov speaks, ha is brilliant and witty, he crackles 
and sparkles like a Cathenne wheel Tlie trouble begins when 
the speech is taken down veibatun and later subjected to a 
logical examination 

Wbat IS restoration? It is the reversion of political powei to 
the hands of the political representatives of the old order Can 
there be any guarantee against such a restoration? No, there 
cannot Therefore, we devise such a guarantee mumoipaUsation, 
which “will not surrender the land But, we ask what 

obstacles dpes mumcipahsation raise to the “surrender of the 
land”? The only obstacle is the law passed by the revolutionary 
parliament declaring such and such lands (former landlord 
estates, etc ) to be the property of the Regional Diets ‘ But what 
is a law? The expression pf the will of the classes which have 
emerged victorious and hold politioal power 

Can you see now why such a law “will not surrender the 
land” to “the Tepre8ent«\Uvca of the old order” when the latter 
have recaptured political power? 

And ihia unmitigated nonsense was preached by Social Demo 

local parliomenta which were to bo sot up according to iho 
raimlclpaliBation plan and to which the land was to bo transferred — 
hd Snf ed 
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cralft after the Stockholm Congress^ and even from the tribune 
of the Duma ^ 

As to the sub'^tance of this notorious question of “guarantees 
against restoration/' we must observe the following since we 
can have no guarantees against restoration, to raise this ques 
lion m connection with the agranan programme means di&tra(d 
mg die attention of the auditors, confusing then thoughts and 
introducing confusion into the discussion We are not in a 
position to call forth at our own desire a socialist revolution m 
the Weat, which is the only absolute guaiantee against restora 
tlon in Russia But a relative and conditional ‘^guarantee/’ i e , 
one that would raise ihe greatest possible obstaclea to restore 
tion, can be obtained by carrying out the revolution m Russia 
in the most far reaching, consistent and determined manner pos 
Bible The more far-«reaching the revolution is, the more diflicult 
will il be to restore the old order and the more will U be 
possible to save of the gams of the revolution even if reatora 
tion does take place Tlie more deeply the old soil is ploughed 
up by revolution, the more difficult will it be to restore the old or ' 
der In the sphere of politics, a democratic republic represents 
a mono profound change than the establishment of democratic 
local government, because the former presupposes (and calls 
forth) greater revolutionary vigour, Intelligence and organisation 
on the part of Uie large masses of the people, it creates tradi 
tions which it will be far mewre difficult to eradicate That is why, 
for instance, modern Social Democrats attach auoh value to the 
great fruits of the French Revolution in spite of the restorations 
that have taken place, and in this they differ from the Cadets 
(and from pro-Cadet Social Democrats) who prefer the establish 
ment of demooratio Zemstvos under a monarchy, as a ^guarantee 
agaiTist restoration” 

In the sphere of econoimcs, nationalisation in a bourgeois 
agrarian revolution Is mare far-reaching than anything else, be- 
cause It breaks up all the mediroval forms of landownership 
At the present time the peasant farms a strip of his own allot 

^Cj Speech by TBorclelll, June 8 (May 26), 1907,^ Slonogiaphic Ret 
ord 01 Second Duma, p 1234 
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merit land» or a stnp of land rented from the landlord, and ao 
on N^Uonahsalion enables the fence:» of landownerslnp to be 
4orn down to Llie utmost degree, and tlie land to be “cleared” 
for the new forma of farming suitable to the requirements of 
capitalism Of couxae, even such a clearing affords no guarani.ee 
agfidnst a return to the old order, to promise the people such a 
'guarantee against restoration” would be a smndle But such o 
clearing of tlie old system of landowner ship will enable the new 
sjslem of economy to become so firmly rooted that a return to 
the old forma of landownership would be extremely dliUcult be 
cause theic is no power on earth that can ariest tlie development 
of capitalism Under mumcipalisation, however, a return to the 
old form of landowneraVap la easier, because xnunicipaiisatlon 
perpetuates the “pale of settlement,” the landmark which separ 
ates mediaeval landownership from its new, municipalised form 
After nationalisation, restoraUoti will have to break up nulliona 
of new, capitalist (free farmers’) enterpnses in order to restore 
the old system of landovnership After municipalisatlon, restor 
ation will not have to break up any enterprises or to set up 
any new land boundaries, all that will have to be done will be 
lUerall) to sign a documeM tramferrlng the lands o'Wned by the 
municipality of X tp the noble landlords Y, Z, etc, or to pay 
the landlords the rent from the “municipalised” lands. 

Let us now proceed from Plekhanov’a logical error on the 
question of restoration, from this confusion of political issues, 
to the economic substance of nestoraUon The Minutes of the 
Stockholm Congress fully confirm the statement in my Report^ 
that Pleklionov hopelessly confuses the restoration which took 
place in Prance on the basis of capitalism with the xestoxalion 
of “our old, semi Asiatic order ” (Minutes of the Stockholm 
Congress, p 116 ) Therefore, there is no need for mo to add 
anything on this question to what I have already said in tlie 
Report I shall only deal with the “elimination of the economic 
foundation of despotism” On this subject the following is the 
most important passage in Plekhanov’a speech 


'*U U true that the restoration tin Francel did not restore the remnants 
of feudalism I but in our country we have something that resembles these 
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lemnaiits, viz^ tho fact that the land und the tiUor of the boiI are tied 
to tho slate, oar old, peculiar form of land nationalisation By demand 
mg nationalisation of the land you are making the return to this [iicU 
nationalisation easier, for you are leaving this legacy of our old, semi 
Asiatic order Intact** (P 116) 

So, ttfter the reatoi alien, the return to this, i e , seim Asiatic 
nationaliaation will be ‘‘easier” because Lenin (and tlie peas 
antry) is now demanding natio-nalisation What is this? Is at a 
historical matenalistic analysis, or a purely rationalistic “play 
upon words” Does the mere wewd ‘nationalisation^ facih 
tate the restoration of the semiiAaiatic conditions, or is this 
donje by certain economic changes? Had Plekhanov thought tins 
matter over he would have realised ^at municipalisation and 
division, while eliminating one foundation of the Asiatic order, 
medlflBval landlordism, leave another — mediaeval peasant allot 
ments Consequeiltly, in o sence, in the economic essence of the 
revolution (and not merely of the term by which one might de* 
sjgnate it), It is piecisely nationalisation tJmt faj: more radically 
eliminates die economic foundations of Asiatic despotism Plekh 
anov^B “trick” lies in that he has designated the mediaeval, 
dependent form of laudownership, encumbered witli state imposts 
and services, as “peculiar nationahsaUon” and skipped the two 
forms of this system of landownership peasant allotments and 
landlordism As a result of this playing with words the real 
historical question as to what forms of mediasval landownership 
are eliminated by one or another agrarian measure is obscured 
Pleldianov’s fireworks display was very crude after alll 

Plekhanov^s almost incredible muddle on the question of re 
storation as to be explained by two circumstaiijces First in 
speaking about the “peasant agrarian revolution,” Plekhanov has 
utterly failed to note its peculiar character as capitalist evolu 
tion He confuses the theory of the Narodniki, the theory of the 
possibility of non-cap itahst evolution, with the Marxian view on 
tho possibility of two forms of capitalist agranan evolution 
Plekhanov coustantly betrays a sort of vague “fear of the p6as 
ant revolution” (as I told him in Stockholm, see pp 106 07 
of the Minutes), a fear that it will turn out to be economically 

^Comrade Schmidt In IiIb Stockholm speech, MlmUeB, p 122 
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reacUonary and lead not to the American free farmer system, 
but to mediceval servitude As a matter of fact, this is economic 
ally impossible, as was proved by the Peasant Reform and the 
subsequent progress of evoluUon The shell of feudalism (botli 
landlord feudalism and ""state feudalism,'’ referred to at Stock 
holm by Plekhanov, and subsequently also by Martynov) was 
still alrong in tlie Peasant Reform But economic evolution 
proved stronger, and it filled this feudal shell with a capitalist 
content* Despite the obstacles presented by the mediaeval 
system of landpwnership, both peasant farming and landlord 
farming developed, though veiy slowly, along the bourgeois 
path If there were any grounds at all for Plekhanov's fears of 
a return to Asiatic despotism, the system of landownerahip 
among the state peasants (before the ’eighties) and among the 
former state peasants (after the ’eighties) should have turned 
out to be the purest type of “state feudalism ” As a maitter of 
fact it turned out to be freer than the landlord system, because 
feudal exploitation had already become impossible in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century There was less bondage and a 
more rapid development of a peasant bourgeoisie among the 
state peasants “witih large land holdings”^ In Russia, either a 
slow and painful bourgeois evolution of the Prussian, Junker 
type, or a rapid free evolution of tlie American type is possible 
All else IS a mere phantom 

The second reason for the ^'restoration mess” in tlie heads 
of some of our comrades was the mdefiaite state of affairs in the 
Bpiing of 190O The peasantry, as e mass, had not yet definitely 
revealed itself It was still possible to assume that tlie peasant 
movement and the Peasant Union were not the final expressions 
of the real aspirations of the overwhelming majority of the peas 
antry The autocratic bureaucracy and WiUe had not yet finally 
given up the hope that “the seryoc/iofc will help us out” (a 
classic phrase used by Witte’s own newspaper, Ru^&koye Gnm 

^Of course the former state peasants can be described as poasesBing 
"large landholdings” only in comparison wiUi the former serfs of the 
landlords According to the statistics of 1905 the former held an average 
of 12 5 dessiatina of allotted land per household, whereas 'ilw Utter hold 
only 6 7 dessiatins, 

UnK U1 
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darstvo^ in ihe &piin^ oi J906*)j te, timl the peasant would 
go to tilt Right Hence the strong representation allowed to 
the peasantry under tlie Law of December 21* (11;, 1905^* 
Mtoy Social Democrats still tliought that the autocracy would 
j)]ay some inrlc with the peasants^ idea “lei the whole land 
iiclong to the tsar rathei than to the nobiUiy ’’ But the two Duma^ 
the Law of June 16 (d), 1907/^* and Stolypm’s agrarian 
laws should ha\e opened everybody's eyes In order to save uhai 
iL could, the autociacy had to introduce the policy of violently 
breaking up the village communes and establishing private piop 
crty in land, te, to base the counter i evolution not on the vague 
talk of the peasants about nationalisation (the land belongs to 
ihe " mir^* ^ and so on), but on ihe only possible economic 
foundation upon which the power of the landlords could be re 
talaed, t 6 » capitalist evolution on the Pru'^slan model 

Now die situation has become quite clear» and it is high lime 
to abandon the vague fea> of “Asiatic” restoration roused by the 
peasant movement against private property in land ^ 

2 Local Government as a “Bulwark Against Reaction ' 

“In the organs of local government which will possess the 
land,” aaid Plekhanov at Slocldiolm, “it [municipah&aUon] wiU 
create a bulwark against reaction And a mighty bulwark it will 
be Take oui Cossacks for example” (P 45^) Well, we will 
“take our (Cossacks” in a moment and see what this reference 
to them IS woith But first of all, let iia see what the general 
grounds lire, upon which the dpinion that local govemmejit is 
capable ot becoming a bulwark aganiat reaction is based This 
View has been propounded on innumerable occasions by our ad 
vooRtes of mumci palliation, and u will be sufficient to quote a 
passage from John's speeoh to supplement PlekhanovV formula 

^ The Russian term for village community — hd Eng cd 
^ I shall not deal here with the fac-t that the bogey of restoration a 
political weapon of the bourgeoisie against the (proletariat, because e^el> 
thmg esfiendal on this sublcvt has been said ahead/ in my Report 
{The ReporP on the Vm(y Congress of the R’^DJ P to the Sr Peters 
burg JPorkers — Ed ) 

® Minutes of the StocMiolm Congress 
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John said 

Wliat is the difference between nationalisation and municipalisolion of 
ibe land if we admit that both aie equalljir possible and equally connected 
with the democratlaaUan of the political regime? The difference ia that 
mumcipalisation le better able to consobdate the gains ol the revolution^ 
the democratic regime and will serve as the basis for its further develop 
niont whereas nationalisation will merely cousoUdatc the power of the 
state » (P 112) 

The Menslievika deny the possibility of securing guarantees 
agoinst restoration, and the very next minute they produce ‘^guar 
antees” and * bulwarks” lake conjurers in front of an audience 
Just think a little, gentlemen^ How can local government be a 
bulwark against reaction, or consolidate the gams of the revolu 
lion? There oan be only one bulwark against reaction and. one 
guarantee of the gams of the revolution, tiz, the class con 
bciousness and organisaticvx of ibe mosses of the proletariat and 
ihe peasantry And in a capiiahst state which is centrahaed not 
by the arbitrary will of the bureaucracy, but by the ineKOrable 
demands of economic development, this oigamsaUou must be 
welded together into a single, iialionwide force Wibliout a cen 
trahsed peasant movement, without a centralised nation wide 
poHlical struggle of the peasantry led by the centralised prole 
lariat, there can be no aenous ‘‘revolutionary gains” worthy of 
“consolidation”, there oan be no “bulwark against reaction” 
Local government which is at all democratic is impossible 
without the complete overthrow of landlord rule and the aboli 
tion of landlordism, while admitting this in words the Men 
sheviks, with amazing thoughtlessness, refuse to consider what 
this implies in deeds In practice, this cannot be attained without 
the conquest of political power by the revolutionary classes 
throughout the whole state and one would have thought that 
the two years of revolution would have taught even the most 
obdurate “man m the muffler”* that tlie only classes in Russia 
that can bo revolu Donary are the proletariat and the peasantry 
In order to be viotorious, tlie “peasant agiarian revolution,” 
of wWrii you gentlemen speak, must as such, as a peasant revo 
lution, take over tlie central power throughout tlie whole state 
The democratic local authorities may act merely as particles 

U 
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of 8uch a central power of the democratic peasantry Only 
by combating the splitting up of the peasantry accoiding to loc 
ahty and region, only by advocating, preparing and organising 
a nation wide, all Russian, centralised movement, can real serv 
ice be rendered to the ‘peasant agrarian revolution,’* and not 
to the cause of encouragang parochial narrow mindedness end 
local and terntonal stupefaction among the peasantry It is 
pi«ci6ely this cause of stupefaction that you, Comrade Plekha 
nov and Comrade John, are serving when you advocate tlie 
pieposterous and arch reactionary idea that local government 
can. become a “bulwark against reaction,” or Uiat at can “con 
aolldate die gams of tho revolution ” For die experience of 
the two years of the Russian revolution has plainly demon 
strated that this very local and territorial disintegration of the 
peasant movement (the soldiers’ movepaent forms part of the 
peasant movement) was moat of all responsible for die defeat 
To present a programme of a “peasant agrarian revolution” 
and associate it only with the democratisation of local govern 
ment and not of the central government, to advocate this as a 
real “bulwark” and “consolidation,” is really nothing but a 
Cadet bargain widi reaction ^ The Cadets lay stress on “demo 
oratic” local government because they do not want to or dare 
to toucli on more vital questions The Mensheviks did not 
realise what a big word tliey uttered when they announced the 
“peasant agranan revolution” to be the task of the day, and 
in their poUdoal commentary to their agrariah programme they 
displayed the acme of provincial narrow mindedness 
Here is a sample of John’s reasoning, if you please 

^ I have dealt more fully with this In the Report Here I shall add 
an extract from a speech by the Menshevik Novosedsky, which 1 did not 
hear (see Report) at the Congress, but which corroborates this in a 
remarkable way (Opposing the amendment to substitute the words 'Memo 
cratio republic for “demooratio state,*’ Novosedsky said “In the event 
of truly democratic local government being established, the programme 
now adopted may be carried into effect even with a degree of demch 
cratusaiion of the central government which cannot be dest^bed as being 
the highest stage of its democratisation Even under democratxsation of 
a comparative degree, so to speak, muni^palisation will not he harmful, 
but useful “ (P 138 of the Minutes, My italics ) This is as clear as 
cleat oan be A peasant agrarian revolution without the overthrow of the 
aulopracy — this is the very rcaUionary idea the Mensheviks advocate 
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‘‘Comrade Lenin is afraid that the reaction \vi]l retake the confiscated 
lands from the local authontlea even U ihi» be the case in regard lo the 
lands which may pass into the hands of the state it cannot be the case 
In regard to municlnallfted Unde* Even the auiocratie Russian govern 
inent could not retake the land from the local authorities of Armenia 
because this called forth strong rcsutance on the oart of the nopulalion 
(P 113) 

Superb, is it not^ Why, the entire history of the autocracy 
IS the history of wholesale grabbing of local, regional and 
national lands, and our iviseacres want to pacify the people 
tvho are becoming stupefied m itheir provincial isolation by 
arguing that even the autocracy did not retake the land from 
tlie Armenian churches, although it attempted to do so, and was 
prevented from doing so only by the all Russian revolution 
In the centre autocracy, and an the provinces “Armenian land*** 
which “it dares not take away ’’ How on earth has such a lot 
of philistine stupidity penetrated into our Social Democratic 
movement? 

And here are Plekhanov’s Cossacks 

‘Take our Cossacka They behave like rank reactionaries vet il the 
(autocratic) government dared to lay its hands on their land they would 
rise against it to a man Coufrequently, the merit of municlpah'^alion lies 
precisely in that it will (prove of use even in the event of restoration 
(P 45) 

“Consequently*' indeed* If the autocracy rose against the 
defenders of the autocracy, then defenders of the auto 
cracy would rise against the autocracy What profundity of 
thought! But Cosaack landownership is of use not only in 
the event of restoiation, but also as a means of supporting that 
which must be overthrown before it can be restored Alien tioai 
was called to tlu^a interesting aspect of municipahsation b\ 
Schmidt, who spoke in opposition to Plekhanov He said 

‘Let me remind you that even e monih ago certain privileges were hr 
stowed on the Cossacks by the autocracy conaeqticntly it is not afraid 
of municipabeation for even no^v the Cossacktf lands arc managed in a 
manner which greatly resembles muiiioipaiisation Tt [munlcipalisa 
lion] 18 going to play a counter revolutionary role ‘ (Minutes, pp 24 ) 

Plekhanov became so excited o\ei tUi« speech that he lu 
terrupted the speaker (on quite an unimportant point, to vosk 
him whether he was speaking about the Oreiiburg Cossack 0 
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and tried to upset the standing orders by demanding the floor 
out of his turn m order to make a slalement Subsequently ho 
submitted the following wntten statement 

“Corrtradft Schmidt misquoted my reference to the Coa^acks I never 
made any reference to the Orenbuig Coasucks. I merely said look at the 
Cossacks they are behaving hkd arch reactionaries nevertheless, if the 
government tried to lay its hands on their land, they would all rise up 
against it* And so would more or leas the regional authorities to whom 
the confiscated land would be transferred by the revoluuon, If any such 
attempt were made. And such behaviour on their part would bo one of 
the guarantees against reaction in the event of restoration ” (Minutes, 
P 127 ) 

It la a brilliant plan, of course, to overthrow thie autociacy 
and not touch llio autocracy* to deprive it of certain temtones, 
and then let it try to regain them^ It 13 almost as brilliant aa 
the idea of expropriating capitalism by means of savings banks 
But this IS beside the point Tlie point is that the municipabs 
alion of the land by regi-om, which “should” play a miraculous 
role after the victorious revolution, is now playing a counter 
revolutionary role. And thia is the point that Plekhanov evaded! 

At ithe piesent time the Ossack lands represent real muni 
cipalieation Large oblasts^ such as the Orenburg Oblast, Don 
Oblast, etc, belong to sepafrate Cossack amiies The Cossacks 
possess an average of 52 dessiatins per household, whereas the 
average peasant holding is only 11 dessiatina Besides this, the 
Orenburg Cossacks own 1, 500,000 dessiatins of “army lands”, 
the Don Cossacks, 1,900,000 dessiatins, etc This *‘municipaliea'< 
tioii” 18 the breeding ground of purely feudal relationships 
This municipalisation, as it exaats m practice, implies the caste 
and regional isolation of the peasants, who are split up accord 
jng to size of holdings, the anaount cf taxes paid, the conditions 
of mediceval land tenure as a reward for service, and so forth 
'TVIunicipalisatJon” does not aasiat the general democratio move 
ment, it serves to disintegrate it, it splits it up into regfons 
and thus weakens that w'haoh can be viclorioua only as a central 
ised force, it serves to alienate one regi<m from the other 

And m the Second Duma we heard the Bight wing Cossack 


^ Regions --Kd Eng ed 
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Karaulov speaking in support of Stolypin (asserting that Slolj 
pin in his declaration also agreed to the compulsory oiler 
alion of land boundaries), denouncing nalionahsalion. no IcoS 
strongly than Plekhanov, and openly declaring himself in favoui 
of inumupalisation by regions (18th Session, April 11 [Alarch 
29'), 1907 Stenographic Record, p 1366 ) 

The Right wing Cossack Karaulov grasped the essence of 
the subjeol a thousand times more correctly than Maslov and 
Plekhanov The fact that the land is broken up into regions 
as a safeguard against revolution If the Russian peasantr> 
(with the aid of a centralised, not regional, proletarian move 
ment) fails to pull down the landmarks of its i^gional isolation 
and to organise on all Russian movement, the revolution will 
be cnished by the representatives of the various pnvileged 
gioos 'whom the centralised power of the old regime will use lu 
serve ats ends in the struggle 

Munacipahsation is a reactionary slogan which idealises the 
mediasval isolation of the regions, and which deadens the peas 
antry’a consciousness of the need for a centralised agranan 
revolution 

3 The Central Power and the Consolidation of the 
Bourgeois State 

It IS the central state power tliat tlie adherents of municipal 
isation loathe more than anything ehe Before we proceed to 
examine tlien argument, we must first explain what nationalisa 
Uon means from the political and legal alandpoint (its economic 
content has alieady been explained above) 

Nationalisation means traiisforming the Avhole of the land 
into tlie properly of the state. Property of the state means tha^ 
the state is entitled to draw the rent from it and lay down gen 
eral rules govermiig the possession and use of the land for the 
whole country Under nationalisation auch general rules include 
absolute prohibition of any sort of intermediary, le^ the pro 
hibition of sub lei ting, or transferring land to anyone except 
the direct ililler, and so on Furthermore, if the slate in questioi 
is really a democratic state (not m the MensheArik sense a Ui 
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Novoaedsky), state ownership of the land does not mean that 
the land cannot be placed at the disposal of the local and re 
gional authoriues wUhin the Uraits of the general laws of the 
country On the contrary, that is exactly what it implies As I 
have already pointed out in my pamphlet, A Revision^ etc this 
IS exactly what our mimmum profrramme demands when il calls 
for the aelf determination of nations, for wide regional local 
governttiiertt, and ao on Hettoe, the drafting of the regulations 
governing the allotment or distribution of land among indlvl 
dual persons, associations, etc , according <o the requirements of 
local conditions must necessarily be left to the jurisdiction of 
the local organs of the state, le, to the local government 
authorities 

If any misunderstanding could ansc on all these points, 
il must have been due either to a failure to understand the 
differences in the terms property, possession, disposal and use, 
or to demagogical flirting with provincialism and federalism * 
The difference between raunicipahsation and nationalisation is 
not the apportionment of rights as between the central and pro 
vinoial authorities, and still less the “bureaucracy** of the central 
authonty — only quite ignorant people can think and talk like 
that — but that under municipalisalion, private property is re 
tamed for one certegory of land, whereas under nationalisation 

^ Lenin refers to liis pamphlet A Revision of the Agrarian Programme 
aj the Workers Party {Collected Works^ Russian edition, Vol IX, pp 
51 76 )— Ed 

• We observe this kind of flirting on the part of Maslov In an 
article in Ohrazovaniye 1907, No 3, p 104, he writes “Perhaps, in 
some localities the peasants would agree to divide their lands but 
the refusal of the (peasants in a single large region (eg Poland) to 
allow their land? to be divided would euffice to reduce the proposal to 
nstionalise the whole of the lafid to absurdity” This is a sample of vulgar 
argumentation in which there is no trace of thought, hut simply empty 
phraseology The “refusal” of a region which occupies an exceptional 
position to divide the land cannot alter the general programme nor make 
it absurd certain territories may ^Wuse” to municipalise the land Tiiis 
is not the important thing What ia imporrant is the fact that in a united 
capitalist etato prJvnte property in land and nationalisation on a large 
scale cannot exist aide by aide, One of these two systems will have to 
g^t the upper hand It is the business of the workers^ party to advocate 
the ^penoi system, tliat which facilitates the rapid development ot the 
fdrew of production and freodom to wage the oIobb atruggle. 
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It IS entirel> abolished The difference lies m the “agrarian 
which la alloAved \n one prograronie, and whioh 
Is prevented by the other 

If ^ve examine tho present programme from tlie point of 
view of the possibility of arbitrary action by the central power, 
etc (a point of view mth which the vulgar advocates of muni 
upahsation 4ry to save then case) we will observe that the 
present programme is confused and ambiguous In this respect 
SuflSce it to point out that the present programme transfers 
“to the possession of the democratic slate’* both the ‘ lands re 
quired for co Ionisation reserves/’ and “forest and water areas 
of national importance ” Obviously, these terms are very inde 
finite, and provide extensive ground for all manner of conflicts 
Take, for instance Mr Kaufman’s latest work in Vol 11 of 
The Agrarian Question, publi^^hed by the Cadets {On the 
Question of the Scales of Supplementary Allotments)^ in which 
a computation is made of the land reserves available m 44 gu 
bermas for 4be purpose of additional allotments for the peajants 
at the highest rates of 1861 Tho “land reserves excluding the 
peasant allotments” are first calculated without forest land and 
then with the forest land added (over 25 per cent of forest 
land) Who Is to determine which of these forests are of “na 
taonal importance”? Only the central state authority, of course 
Hence, it is in the hands of this central state authority that 
the Menshevifc programme places a gigantic area of 57 000 000 
dessaatins m 44 gubernias (according to Kaufman) Who is to 
determine what the “coloniaaition reservea” are? Only tlie oen 
tral bourgeois state, of course It alone will determine, for in 
stance, whether the 1,500000 dessiahns of “army lands” of the 
Orenburg Cossacks, or the 2 000 000 dessiatins of the Don Cos- 
sack lands represent “colonisation reserves” for the whole coun 
try (because the Cossacks have 52 7 dessiatins per household), 
or not Clearly, the question does not stand in the way Plekh 
anov, Maslov and Co put it The point at issue is not that pf 
protecting tl e local authorities from the encroachments of the 
central government by means of paper resolutions, this cannot 
be done either on paper or even with guns, for the tread of 
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capi-tahst development is -towards centralisation, towards the con 
centration of such a force in the hands of the central bourgeois 
governmeTit as no “region” will be able to withstand The point 
is tliat a certain class should possess political power both ceaitral 
and local, that democracy sliould be applied both centrally and 
locally to an equal degree and be sufficiently consistent to 
ensure the complete rule of, let us say, the majority of the 
population, le, ithe peasantry This alone can serve as a real 
guarantee against “excessive” encroachments of tlie centre, 
against infringements of the “lawful” nghls of tlie regions All 
the other guarantees invented by the Mensheviks are just silly 
nightcaps donned by provincial philistines to protect themselves 
Prom the power of the central authority which has been con 
centrated by capitalism Novosedsky, and the whole of our pres 
ent programme, commits this act of phiHsline stupidity when 
he provides for complete democracy in local goveamnent, and 
democracy “not of die liighest degree” at the centre Incom 
plete democracy means that power in the centre is not in the 
hands of the majority of the population, not in the hands of 
tliose elements which predominate in die organs of local govern 
ment, and this means not only the possibility but tlie inevitobil 
ity of confliclB, out of which, by virtue of the laws of economic 
develooment, the non democratic central government must emerge 
victorious 

From this aspect of the questicwi, to argue tliat “municipali 
aotijon” will “secure” something for the regions as against the 
centra] government is sheei philistine nonsense If this can be 
called a “fight” against the centralised bourgeois government, 
It IS the sort of “fight” that tlie anti Semites are waging against 
eapitalisra * , we hear the same high sounding promises, equally 
impracticable economically and politioally, as those which the 
anti Semites make to attract the stupid and ignorant masses 
Take the most “catchy” argument the advocates of mumcap 
alisaUon use agaiinat nationalisation nationalisation will strong 
then (he bourgeois state (or as John so aplendadly put it “will 
, fi/trengthen only the state ipower”), and will increase the rev 
lenties of the enti proletarian, bourgeois government, whereas, , 
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this exactly what they say whereas tnuiucipalisaliou w^W 
Meld revenues for the needs of the population, for the needs 
of tlie proletariat Such an argument makes one feel ashoiuecl 
for Social Democracy, for it is pure anti Semitic stupidity and 
anti Semitic demagogy We shall not quote the ^‘small fry’* who 
have been led astray b\ Plekhanov and Ma*=<lov, \sc shall quote 
Maslov ‘‘himseir* 

^'Social Democracy * he soya diductlcally to the readers of Obrazoiantyr 
‘ always makes ita calculations In such a way that Jts plana and laaka will 
be vindicated even in tlie worst clrcumslonces We must work on the 
ciEeumption that in all spheres oi social life the bourgeois system with all 
itft negaii\e features will prevalL Local government will ho of the same 
bourgeois character as the rest of the stale the same acute class stnipgle 
will take place in it as in the nninlcipaliUes of Western EuroT>e 

is the difference then, between local government and the stale 
power? Why does Social Democracy strive to transfer the lond not to the 
fllate, but to the local authorities’ 

*‘In order to define the tasks of the slate and of lotal government let 
us compare their respective budgets. * (Obrazot 2 ani\e 1907 No 3> p 102 ) 

Th^ foUo^V8 a oompanson in one of the most democratic 
repnbbcs, in the Unx^ed States of America, 42 per cent of the 
budget IS spent on the arm> and navy The same in France, 
England, etc On tlie other hand, ithe landlord Zemstvos m 
Russna spend 27 5 per cent of their budgets on public health 
17 4 per cent on education, 119 per cent on roads 

comparing the respective budgets of the most democratic atdlcs 
and the least democratic local governments v/c fmd that the former, hs 
their functions, senb tlic interests of the ruling classes that the state funds 
ure spent on means of oppression, on means of suppressing democracy, on 
the other hand, we find that the most undemocratic, the very worst type 
of local government is compelled, however badly, to serve democracy, to 
satisfy local requirements. 

Social Democrats must not be so naive as to accept nationalisation on 
the ground, eay, that the xAvenuea fiom nationalised lands would go to 
wards tho maintenance of republican troops That reader will bo 

very naive who believes Olenov^ ivhen he says that the Marxian theory 
only ’permita’ the inclusion of the demand fox tho nalionahsatlon of the 
land in the programme, i e , the exipendlture of ground rent [irrespective 
of whether it is called absolute or differential rent?] on the army and 
navy and that this theory does not permit tho inclualon of the municipal 
Isatiou of the land i e the expenditure of rent on tlie needs of the pop 
ulation ’ (P 103 ) 


^ A Marxian writer of the time ^ — Bid Eng td 
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Quite clear, one 'would thijik. Nationalisation’ — for the army 
and navy, municipahsation — ^for the needs of the people 1 A Jew 
j8 a capitalist, hence, down with the Jews means down wiUi 
the capitalists! 

The good Maslov fails to see that the high percentage o{ 
expenditure on cultural needs in the budgets of the local nuthor 
jlies represents a high percentage of only secondary lAems 
of expenditure Why is this so? Because the limits of the func 
tioJis and financial powers of the local authorities are deter 
rmned by the central govenmient and deternnned in such a man 
ner that the latter apportions huge sums for the army and navy, 
and allows only farthings for “cultural needs ” la such a dl^d 
Sion unavoidable in a bourgeois society? Yes, it is, for In a 
bourgeois society the bourgeoiaae could not rule if it did not 
spend huge sums on making Its class rule secure and thus leave 
only farthings for cultural purposes And one has to be a Mas 
lev to conceive this hnUiant idea if I declare this new source 
of big levenues to be the property of the Zemstvos, I get round 
the rule of the bourgeoisie! How easy the task of the proletarians 
would be if they reasoned like Maslov all we have to do is to 
demand that the revenues from the railways, post, telegraph and 
the liquor monopoly should not be “nationalised,*’ but “municip 
ahsed ’’ and all these revenues will be spent not on the army 
and navy, but for cultural purposes There is no need whatever 
to overthrow the central government, nor to change It radically, 
all we have to do is to eecuro the “municipalisahon” of all the 
big Items of revenue, and Uio job is as good as done 

In Europe, and in every bourgeois country, municipal rev 
enues oie revenues — and let the good Maslov remember this — ► 
^vhich the bourgeois central government is wllmg 4o saenfice 
for cultural puiqioses, because they are secondary items of 
revenue, because it is inconvenient for the central government 
to collect them, and because the principal, cardinal, funda 
mental requirements of the bourgeoisie and its rule have 
already been met by the big items of revenue Therefore, to 
adviae the people to secure the new big items, to get the hun 
dreds of millions from the munidpalised lands, and to make 
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sure the money 13 apent for cultural purposes by handing it 
over to the Zemstvos and not to the central government — is the 
advice of a charlatan In a bourgeois state* Uie bourgeoasie can 
only allow farthings to be spent fox real cultural purposes, for 
the large sums are required for the purpose of securing lU class 
rule Why does the central aulliorily apportion to itself nine 
tenths of the revenues from the land lax, the business tax, etc , 
and allow the Zemstvos to retain only one tenth, why does it lay 
down tlie law that any additional taxes o-aised by the Zemstvos 
‘^hall not exceed a certain low percentage? Because the big reie 
nues are required to secure the class rule of the bourgeoisie, and 
by Its very bourgeois nature it cannot allow more than fartlnngs 
to be spent on cultural purposes ^ 

The European Sooiahsta take this distribution of the large 
sums and the farthings for granted, for 4hey know quite well 
that it cannot be different in bourgeois society Taking this dis 
Inbution for granted, they say we cannot take part in the 
central government because it is an instrument of oppression, 
but we may take part in municipal government because there 
the farthings are spent for cultural purposes But what would 

^A study of Kaufman^fl elaborate work Die Kommunalfinan^eny 2 
Bande, Leipzig:, 1906, II Abt,, 5 Band des Hand und Lehrbuchs der 
Staaiswwen^c^/tenf begr von Irankenetem, fortges von Heckel (Knuf 
man, Afunkipai Financed, 2 volumes, Lelpxig, Part II, Vol 5 of 

Handbook on Slate Science, founded by FrankcnEtein continued by 
Heckel — Fd )» will show that In England the division of local and central 
state expenditures is more In favour of the local government bodies than 
It is in Prussia and in France Thus, In England, 3 billion marks are ex 
pended by the local authorities, and 3 6 billion by the central government, 
In France the respective figures are 11 billion as against 29 in Prussia 
1 1 and 3 5 Let us now take iho cultural expenses for Instance the 
expenditure on education in the country moat favourably situated (from 
the standpoint of the advocates of munlclpalisation ) , England Wo find 

that out of the total local expenditure of £151 600 000 (in 1902 03) 
£16,500,000 were spent on education i e , a trifle over one tenth The 
central government, In the Budget of 1908 (c/ Almanack de Gotka), apent 
for educational purposes £16,900,000 out of a total of £198 600 000, i e , less 
than one tenth Army and navy expenditure for the some year amounted 
to £59,200,000, add to this the expenditure of £28500,000 on the National 
Debt service^ £5,800,000 on law court* and police, £1,900,000 on foreign 
affairs and £19,800 000 on cost of tax colleoilon, end you will see quite 
plainly that the bourgeoisie open^ only farthings on education, end huge 
sums on the maintenance of its class rule 
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these Socialiata think of a man who advised the party of the 
workers to agitate in favour of handing over to the European 
municipalities the property rights in the areally large revenues, 
the total rent from local land, rthe whole income from the local 
post offices, local i ail ways, and so on? They would certainl) 
think that such a man was either craay or a “Christian Social 
lat” who had found his way into tlie ranks of Social Democracy 
by mistake 

Those who, in discussing the problems of the present (?e, 
bourgeois) revolution in Russia, argue that we must not 
strengthen the central government of the bourgeois state reveal 
a oomplete lack of ability to think The Germans may and 
should adopt this Ime, because they are confronted only with 
a Junker bourgeois Germany, and there can be no other Ger 
many until socialism is established, whereas in our country 
the whole content of die revolutionary raaes struggle at this stage 
18 centred around die question as to whether Russia is to be 
a /un/:ar bourgeois state (as Stolypin and the Cadets desire), 
or a peasant bourgeoas state (as the peasants and the workeia 
desire) One cannot take part in such a revolution without sup 
porting one of these strata of the bourgeoisie, one of these types 
of bourgeois evolution as against the other Owing to objective 
econoimo causes, there is not and cannot be any other “choice** 
for us in this revolution than that between a bourgeois central 
iscd (republic of peasant faimera and a bourgeois centralised 
monarchy of landlord Junkers And to ©vade this difficult “choice** 
by fixing the attention of tlie masses on the plea “if only we 
ooulfl make the Zemstvos a llttlo more democratic,** 19 the most 
vulgai sort of philistinism 

4 The Scovk oy* the PoliticaIl and Aoiu'^uian Revolution 

A difficult ^‘choice,** w© eoid, meaning of course not the 3 ub 
jeobive choice (ivhich is moie desirable) but the objective out 
come of the struggle of the asocial forces which decidte the 
Mstoncal issue Those who say that my agrarian programme, 
which oomhmea the republic nattionahsation, is optimistic 
have never pondered on what the “difficulties’* connected with 
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a favourable oulcome for the peasantry really arc Tins 13 
Plekhanov’s argument on the subject 

Lenm irits to e^ade the diihculiy of ihc question by means of opli 
nii««tic assumptions This 13 the usual method of utopian thinking ior 
instance, the annrchista say there Is no need for tompulaory organma 
lion, and when we tell them thot the absence of compulsory organisation 
would enable individual members of tho community to injure the com 
munily if they desired to do ao the anarchists reply this cannot he 
In my opinion this mcana evading Uie diiliculty of the question by means 
of optimistic asBUmptionB And this ie v/hal Lenin doc&. Ho raises a 
whole aeries of optimistic Ifs as regards the {possible conpequcnces of 
the measure which he advocoies. To demonstrate tliia 1 shaR quote the 
reproach which Lenin hurled at Maslov On page 23 of his pamphlet ^ 
he Maslov s droft programme contains, m essence the tacu aa 

sumption that the demand of our political minimum programme has not 
been fully carried out, Uiat the sovereignty of the people has not been 
secured, that the standing army has not been abolished that the election 
of officials by the people has not been introduced, and so on — in other 
\votd<^ that the democratic revolution has been oe incomplete us were most 
of the Furopean democratic revolutions, that it has Iieen curtailed, dn 
tolled ‘ turned back,’ hke ihc latter MasloN s draft progi imme is eapeti 
oily adapted to a halfhearted inconsistent, nicoinplete or curtailed dem 
ocroliC revolution rendered hnnocuoiis by reaction Assuming that tho 
reproach Lenin hurled at Maslov is Justified, the passage quoted still shows 
that Lenin's own draft programme will bo good only in the e\ent of all his 
ifs coming true But if those ife' do not come true, the application of 
Ilia draft will prove liarmfuL* Well, wq have no use for such drafts 
Our draft programme must provide for all contingencies, t e even 
lor unfavourable ifs (Minutes of the Stockholm Congress pp 44 45 ) 

I have quoted this argument in full because it clearly in 
dicales Plckliatiov’s mistake He has completely failed to urtdei 
stahd the optimism which scares him Tlie **oplinyism” does not 
he in presupposing the election of officials by the people, etc , 
liut in presupposing the victory of the peasant agrarian revo 
Iption The real “difficulty’* lies in securing victory for the peas 
nnt agranan revolution m a country which at least since 18(51 
has b^en developing along the line ot the Junker bourgeois type 
and having assumed this fundamental economic difficulty, it 
IS ridiculous to drag in the bogey of anarchism m connection 
with lUie difficulties of political democracy It is ndioulous to 
forget that the scope of the agrarian reform must coincide with 
iKe scope of the political treforro, and that the economic revolu 

ReviMon oj ihe Agrarian Programme of the orKcr^ Party — Kd 
''But then It will not be my draft! Plckhanov oigues Jlloglcnlly 
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hon presupposes a corresponding political superstructure Plekha 
nov’e cardinal mistake on this question lies in this very failure 
to get at the root of the '‘optimism** that is common to both the 
Menshevik and ihe Bolshevik agrarian programme 

Indeed, picture to yourselves concretely what a ‘‘peasant 
agrarian revolution” including the confiscation of the landlords* 
land means in contemporary Russia There can be no doubt 
that during the past half century capitalism has paved the way 
for itself duough landlord farming, which now, on the whole, 
18 unquestionably superior to peasant farming not only as re 
gardft yield (which can be partly ascribed to tli« bettor quality 
of the land owned by the landlords) but also as regards the 
use of improved implements and rotation of crops (grass sow 
mg)^ There cannot be any doiAt that landlord farming is 
bound by a thousand threads not only with the bureaucracy, but 
also with the bourgeoisie Confiscation undermines a great many 
of the intorecU of the big bourgeoisie, and the peasant revolution, 
as Kautaky justly pointed out, leads also *o state bankruptcy, 
i a , it damages the interests not only of the Russian, but of the 
whole international bourgeoisie It stands to reason that under 
such conditions the victory of the peasant revolution, the victory 
of the petty bourgeoisie over both die landlords and the big 
bourgeoisie requires a combination of exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, it requires what, from the standpoint of the man 
in the street or of the philistine histonan, are extraordinarily 
^'optimistic** assumptions, such a victory presupposes a gigantic 
sweep of peasant imtiatlve, class consciousness, revolutionary 
energy, orgamsatlon, a wealth of creative genius of the people* 
All this is beyond dispute and Plekhanov’s philistine jokes at 
tile expense of this last phrase* are but a cheap way ol shirk 

^Comparative data on the aupehority of landlord farming over peoaant 
farming through the more extenaive eomng of grass will be found in Vol 
n of Kaufmans The Agrarian Question 

^ In Russian narodno)e tvorc/ieatvo — the creative genius of the people 
— Ed Eng ed 

^ **Natodnoye tvorchestvo** is * NarodovolcheaPvo*^ (Narodnaya Volya 
ism), said Plekhanov sneorlngly at Stockholm This is the sort of criU 
t ism with which 1 he Adventures of Chichikov is criticised, by making fun 
of the name of the hero Chichikov Ch Ch Ch Chi how fun 
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ing a serious issue And since commodity production does not 
unite and centralise the peasantry, but disintegrates and disunites 
lhem> the peasant revolution in a bourgeais countr) can only be 
brought about under the leadership of the proletariat — a fact 
nhich IS more than ever rousing die oppo&ition of the most 
powerful bourgeoisie in the world to such a revolution 

Does this mean that Marxists mu^t abandon the idea of a 
peasant agranan revolution? Not at all Such a deduction would 
be worthy only of ihose whose philosophy is nothing but a hber 
q1 parody of Marxism What it does mean is 1) that Morxi^^m 
cannot bind the destiny of socialism in Russia with the outcome 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution, 2) that Marxism must 
reckon with two possibilities m the capitalist evolution of agri 
culture in Russia and clearly point out to the people the con 
ditiona and significance of each possibility, and 3) that Marxism 
must resolutely oppose the notion that a radical, agrarian revo 
lution is possible m Russia without a radical, poliUcal revolution 
1) The Socialist Revolutionaries, in common with all more 
or less consistent Narodmki, fail to see the bourgeois character 
of the peasant revolution and tack on to it the whole of their 
own quasi^socialism In the opinion of the Narodmki, a favour 
able outcome of the peasant revolution would mean the triumph 
of Narodnik socialism in Russia In reality, such an outcome 
would be the quickest and most decisive bankruptcy of Narodnik 
(peasant) socialism The fuller and the more decisive the victory 
of the peasant revolution will be, the quicker will the peasantry 
bo converted into free, bourgeois farmers, who would “give the 
sack” to Narodnik “socialism ** On the other hand, an unfavour 
able outcome would protract the agony of Narodnik socialism 
for some time, and enable the illusion tliat to criticise the land 
lord bourgeois variety of capitalism means criticising capitalism 
in general, to continue for a while 

nyl Only those who think that the mere odmiaalon of the posslbilliy pf 
a peasant revolution against the bourgeoisie and the landlords Is loured 
cvolchestvo can regard the idea that U Is necessary to rouse the * creative 
genius of the people*^ that it is necessary to find new forms of struggle 
and new forms of organising the peasantry in the Russian revoluiiOn, at 
QTodovolch^six^o 
1? Lonln m 
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Social Democracy, the party of tlie proletariat, does not in 
any way bind the destiny of socialism with either of the possible 
outcomes of the bourgeois revolution Eitlier outcome amplies the 
development of capitalism, whether under a landlord monarchy 
with ])n\ale property in land, or under a farmers’ republic, 
even with the nationalisation of the land Therefore, only an ab 
solutely independent and purely proletanan party is able to de 
fend tlie cause of socialism “whatever the state of democratic 
agranan reforms may be/’ as the concluding part of my agian 
an progr-amme declares (this part was incorporated in the tact 
leal resolution of the Stockholm Congress^) 

2) But the bourgeois chaiacter of either of tire possible out 
comes of the agrarian revolution by no means implies that 
Socaal Democrats can afford to be indifferent to the struggle for 
one or the other outcome It is undoubtedly in the interest of the 
working class to give the most energetic support to the struggle, 
more than that, the proletariat must in Its own interest assume 
the leadership of the peasant revolution In fighting for a favour 
able outcome of the revolution we must disseminate among the 
masses tlie clearest possible understanding of what it means to 
maintain the landlord path of agrarian evolution, what nicalcu 
lable hardships (arising not from capitalism, but rather from the 
inadequate development of capitalism) it has in store for all 
the toiling masses On the other hand, we must also point out 
clearly tlie petty bourgeois character of the peasant i evolution, 
and the futility of placing any “socialist” hopes in it* 

Moreover, since we do not bind the destiny of socialism with 
either of the possible outcomes of the bourgeois revolution, oui 
programme cannot be one and the same for either a favourable 
or “unfavourable turn of events ” When Plekhanov said that we 
needi not make specific provisions in our prograanme for one or 
the otherf outcome (that is, built upon “ifs”), he said it simply 
without thinking, for it is precisely from his standpoint, from 
tht standpoint of the probability of tlie worse outcome, or the 
necessity of making allov^ance for this worse outcome, that it la 
particularly necessary to divide the programme into two parts, 
as I did We must *ay that on the present path of landlord hour 
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geoia devalopiuent the party of the ^vorke^s is lu fa\oviT of such 
and aucli measures, while at the same time it gives the utmost 
support to the peasantry in the struggle to abolish landlordiam 
entirely and thus create the possihility for broader and freer 
conditions of development I dealt m\i\ this aspect of the subject 
m great detail in my Report ' (the point about leasing land, the 
necessity for its inclusion m the programme **if ^yoTst comes to 
worst/’ and its omission in Maslov’s draft) I shall merely add 
that precisely at present, when the immediate conditions for 
Social Democratic activity least of all give grounds for optimistic 
suppositions, Plekhanov’s mistake becomes even more patent 
The Third Duma provides us with no grounds whatever for 
abandoning the struggle for the peasant agrarian revolution, but 
for a certain space of time we shall have to work on the basis 
of agrarian relationships that allow the most brutal exploitation 
by tlie landlords Plekhanov, who was particularly concerned 
about the worse case, now finds himself with no prograrame to 
meet the worse case! 

3) Since we set ouraelves the task of assisting the peasant 
revolution, we must clearly see the difftculty of the task and ihe 
necessity fox co ordinaiing the political and the agrarian reforms 
Otherwise we shall gel a scientifically unsound and, in practice, 
reactionary comhinalion of agranan ^‘optimism” (confiscation 
plus inumcipahsation or division) and political “pessimism” 
(Novosedsky’s “relative” domooratisalion of the centre) 

The Mensheviks, as if in aplle of themselves, reluctantly 
accept the peasant revolution, but they do not wiah to present a 
clear and definite picture of this revolution to the people One 
can delect in what they say 4he opinion that was expressed vnth 
such lare naivel6 by itlie Menshevik Ptltsyn at Stockholm 

**The revolutionaiy turmoil will pass oway, bourgeois life will resume 
ils usual course, and If no workera revolution takca place in the West 
the bourgeoisie will inevitably come to power in our country This will 
not and cannot be denied by Comrade Lenin.*^ (Minutes, p 91) 

Thus, a superficial, ebstraot conception of the bourgeois rev 
olution has oveoahodowed the question of one of the varletioa 

1 Report on the Unity Congrw af the RJSJ)J.J^ to the St Petersburg 
Workers ^Ed 
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of thi8 revolution, namely, the peasant revolution! All this is 
mere “turmoil/* the only thing that is real is the “usual course” I 
A more striking expression of the philistine point of view, and 
of the failure to understand the proper objective of the struggle 
which 18 going on in our bourgeois revolution, would be difficult 
to find 

The peasantry cannot accompliBh the agrarian revolution 
without abolishing the old regime, the standing army and the 
bureauciacy, because all these ate most reliable bulwarks of 
landloidism, bound up with it by thousands of ties Therefore, 
the idea of achieving a peasant revolution by demoeratismg only 
the local Institutions without completely breaking up the central 
Institutions is scientifically unsound This idea is also reaction 
ary in practice because it plays into the bonds of petty bour 
geoifl stupidity and petty bourgeois opportunism which pictures 
the matter m a very ‘^simple” way we \/ant land , as to poUucs, 
God knows! The peasant agrees that the whole of the land must 
be taken, but whether the whole of political power has to be 
taken too, whether the whole of political power can be taken 
and how it should be taken are matters about which the peasant 
does not bother (or did xvot bother until the dispersal of two 
Dumaa made him wiser) Hence, the standpoint of the ‘^peasant 
Cadet” Mr Peabekhon-ov — ^who in his Agrarian Programme 
wrote “Just now it is incomparably more essential to give a 
definite answer on the agrarian question than, for instance, on 
the question of a republic” (p 114) — is extremely leaeuonary 
And tins standpoint of political craziness (the legacy of the arch 
reactionary Mr W^) has left its mark on the whole pro 
gramme and tactics of the “Narodm Socialist” Party Instead of 
combating the shortsightedness of the peasant who fails to see 
the connection between agrarian and political radicalism, the 
Norodm Socialists adapt ^themselvee to this ehortssightedness 
They believe this to be ^*more praolical,” hut in reality it is the 

Vorontsov— a Icadlpg exponent of Narodnik ideas in the eighties 
and nineties of the lost centum agamst whom and other Narodnik writers 
Lenin fought his first battles for Marxism in the legal press See VoL I 
of Selected Works — ‘Bd En$ ed 
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\ery tiling which dooms the agrarian programme of the peas 
anlry to utter failure It is admittedly dilUcuU to bring about o 
radical political revolution, but it is equally difficult to bring 
about an agranan revolution, ilie latter 13 impossible unless it 
IS connected with the former, and it 13 the dut) of Socialists not 
to conceal this from the peasants, not to throw a veil over it (by 
using rather vague, aemi Cadet phrases about the “democratic 
state,” as is done m our agrarian programme), but to apeak out 
fully, to teach tlie peasants that unless they go to the very end 
m politics they cannot think seriously of confiscating the land 
lords^ land 

It is not the “ifs” that are important in the progiamme \^hat 
IS important is that it must point out that the agrarian and tlie 
political reforms must conform to each other Instead of using 
tlie word “If,” the same idea may be put differently “The Parly 
explains that the best method of taking possession of the land in 
bourgeois society is by abolishing private ownership of land b> 
nationalising the land and transferring it to the state, and that 
such a measure can neither be carried out nor bear real fruit 
without the complete democratisation, not only of local govern 
ment, but of tlie whole system of the state, including the estab 
llslvineTil of a republic, the abolition of the standing army, olcc 
non of officials by the people, etc” 

By failing to Include this explanation in -our agranan pro 
gramme, we ha\e suggested to the people the wrong idea that 
the confiscation of the land from the landlords is possible with 
out the complete democratisation of the central government We 
ha\e stooped to the level of the opportunist petty bourgeois, le, 
the “Narodni Socialists^’, for in both Bumas it so happened tliat 
thear programme (the Bill of the “lOV*) as well os our pro 
gramme spoke only of the connection between agrarian re 
forms and the democratisation of local government Such a view 
is philistine stupidity, of which many, particularly Social Bern 
ocrats, should have been cured by the events of June 16 (3) 
1907,^ and by the Third Duma 

1 SfJo note to page 242,*^ ♦♦ — Fd^ 
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5 Peasant Revolution Without the Conquest of Poavek 

BT THE PEA^ANfBV? 

The agrarian programine of Russian Social Democracy lu a 
proletarian programme in a peasant revolution that is directed 
against the remnants of serfdom* against everything mcdifoval m 
our agrarian system Tlieoreticallv, as have seen^ this proposi 
tion 18 admitted also by the Mensheviks (Plekhanov’s speech at 
Stockholm) Yet the Mensheviks have failed to Unnk tins propo 
sition out, and to perceive its organic connection with the general 
principles of Social Democratic tactics in the Russian bourgeois 
lovolutlon This shallow thinking is particularly manifest m 
Plekhanov’a writings 

Every peasant revolution which is directed against mediceval 
ism, while the whole of the social economy is of a capitalist 
character, is a bourgeois revolution But not every bourgeois rr^ 
olulion IS a peasant revolution If, ii a country where vagi Iculture 
13 organised entirely on capitalist lines, the capitalist landowners 
with the aid of the wage worker5, were to carry out an agranaii 
revolution by abolishing private property m land, for instanre, 
this would be a bourgeois revolution, but by no pieaiis a peasant 
levolution Or if a revolution took pkca in a country where the 
ngranan system was so wedded to the general capitalist system 
that at could not be abolished without abolishing capitalism, and 
af, say, that revolution put the industrial bourgeoisie in powei 
m place of iho autocratic bureaucrao> — ^tbis, too, would be a 
bourgeois rnvolution, but by no means a peasant revolution In 
other words a bourgeois country can exist without a peasantry, 
and a bourgeois revolution may take place in such a country 
without the peasantry A revolution may bake place in a country 
\Mth a considerable peasant population and yet not be a peasant 
levolution, le, a revolution that does not revolutionise the agra 
rian conditions especially affecting the peasantry, and does not 
bring forward the peasantry as one of the social forces ere 
aUnjg the revolution Consequently, the general Marxian con 
cept of ^'bourgeois revolution*^ contains certain propositions that 
certaanly apply to any peasant revolution thait takes place in a 
r<>untry of rising capitalism, but this general concept tells us 
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nothing at all about whether or not a bourgeois revolution in a 
gi\en couuti'y must (in the sense of objective necessity) become 
a peasant revolution in order to be coroplelelv victorious 

The fundamental source of Plcklianov’s mistaken tactical line 
and that of his Menshevik followers during the Rrst period of 
the Russian revolution (la dunng 1905 07) is their complete 
failure to comprehend this correlation between bourgeois revolu 
tlon in general and a peasant bouigeois revolution Tlie terrible 
din^ usually raised in Menslievifc literature about 4:116 alleged 
failure of the Bolsheviks to grasp the bourgeois character of the 
present revolution is merely a screen to cover their own shallow 
thinking As a matter of fact» not a single Social Democrat of 
cither gioup, either before or during the revolution^ has evei 
depaited from the Marxian views on the bourgeois character of 
the revolution, etatemenls to the contrary could be made only by 
^^simplifiers,” by those who vulgarise factional differences But 
a eeclion of the Marxists, the Right wing, persistently made shift 
with an abstiact, stereotyped conception of tlie bourgeois revolu 
tion, and foiled to perceive the peculiar features of the present 
bourgeois revolution, which is precisely a peo<?ant revolution It 
was quite natural and inevitable for that wing of Social Dem 
ocracy to fail to understand the source of the counter revolution 
ary nature of our bourgeoisie in the Russian irevolution, to be 
unable to detmmne clearly which clas^ are capable of secur 
mg complete victory in this revolution, and to drift into the 
opinion that xn a bourgeois revolution the prolctsnat should 
support the bourgeoisie, that the chief actor in the bourgeois 
revolution should be the bourgeoisie, that the sweep of the o'ev 
oltition would he weakened if the bourgeoisie deserted it and 
80 on 

The Bolsheviks, on the other hand, from the very beginning 
of the revolution, in the spring and summer bf 1905, when there 
vvis no hint as yet of the confusion of Bolshevism with bo} cottlsm,* 

1 Tills din sounds positively funny In Plckhanovs Netv Letters on 
1 dcUcs and Tactlessness 

^ BoycoUUm — n niovement to boycott lUe Duma Sec arllcles ' Shomn 
We Boycott the State Duma?/ “The Boycott' and “ARainst the Bo> 
noh*' In this volume — Ed Env ed. 
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boy^evUm, ^ etc * that is now so widespread among the ignor 
ant or stupid, they clearly pointed to the source of our 
tactical differenccb, singled out the concept of peasant revolu 
tion as one of the vfineties of bourgeois revolution, and defined 
the victory of the peasant revolution as “the revolutionary demo 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry** The 
greatest ideological victory Bolshevism has von in international 
Social Democracy since tlien was the publication of Kautaky's 
article, The Driving Forces and Prospects of the Russian Revolu 
twn (Russian translation edited end with a preface by N Lenin, 
published by New Epoch Publishers, Moscow, 1907*) As is 
known, at the beginning of the split between the Bolsheviks and 
the Mensheviks in 1903, Kautsky sided with the laltci In 1907, 
having observed tlie course of the Russian revolution (a topic 
on which he repeatedly wrote), Kautsky realised at once the 
mistake made by Plckhanov^ who had sent him his famous quea 
tlonnaire In that questionnaire, Plekhanov enquired onl) about 
the bourgeois character of the Russian revolution, inthoiit singl 
Ing out the concept of peasant bourgeois revolution, without 
going beyond general formules such as **bourgeoi3 democracy,’* 
‘‘bourgeois opposition parties,” etc. To rectify this error Kautsky 
replied to Plekhanov that the bourgeoisie did not constitute the 
driving force of the Russian revolution, that in this sense the 
lime of bourgeois revolutions was past, that “e lasting commun 
Ity of interests during the whole period of the revolutionary 
struggle exists only beVwtern the proletariat and the peasantry,” 
and that ‘ht [this lasting community of interests] should be 
made the basis of the whole of the revolutionary tactics of Rua 
cian Social Democracy ” This gave ua a clear exposition of the 
fundamentals of Bolshevik taclics as against those of the Men 
sheviks Plekhanov is terribly angry about this in his New Let 
terSi etc But his anger only betrays the impotence of his argu 
ment Plekhanov keeps on repeating that tlie crisis through which 
we are passing is “a bourgeois crisis for all that,” and calls the 

^ From the word ‘ boyevik ’ members of the fighting detachments, some 
of whirh afiM the defrat of the woluUon committed acts of terrotiHin 
Tflids on banks, etc*— Fd Enfic ea, 
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Bolsheviks “ignoramuses ” (P 127 ) This abuse is an expression 
of mere impotent rage Pleklianov does not appreciate the differ 
ence between a pea^^ai t bourgeois revolution and a non peasant 
bourgeois revolution In declaring that Kautsky “exaggerates the 
rapidity of the development of our peasant” (p 131) that “a 
difference of opinion between us [between Plekhanov and 
Kautsky] is possible only as regards nuances,” etc , Plekhanov 
resorts to the most miserable and cowardly shuEling for every 
thinking person con see just the opposite What matters is not 
the “nuances ” not the rapidity of development not the “seizure” 
of power, which Plekhanov shouts about, but the fundamental 
opinion on which classes ate capable of being the driving 
force of the Russian revolution Willy nally Plekhanov and the 
Mensheviks are inevitably drifting to the position of lending 
opportunist support to the bourgeoisie because they fail to under 
stand the counter revolutionary nature of the bourgeoisie in a 
peasant bour^jeoas revolution The BolsheYiks from the very 
beginning defined the general and the fundamental class con 
ditions for the victory of this revolution os the demooratlo 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry In essence, 
Kautsky enrived at the same view m his article Drmng 
Forcesy etc y and he repeated It also m the second edition of his 
Social Revoluiioriy where he says “It [the victory of Russian 
Social Democracy m the near future] can only come as the 
result of a coalition between the proletariat and the peasantry ” 
(D»e soziah Revoluhoriy by K Kautsky, second edition Berlin, 
1907, p 62 Space does not permit us to dwell upon another 
of Kautsky’s addenda to the second edition in which he sums up 
the lessons of December 1905, a summing up which differs rodic 
ally from Menshevism *) 

Thus we see that Plekhanov completely collapsed on the quea 
tion of the fundamentals of the general Social Democratic tactics 
m a bourgeois revolution that can be victorious oi;ly as a peasant 
revolutiem What I said at Stockholm (April 1906) about Plefch 
anoY having reduced Menshevism to absurdity by repudiating 
the conquest of poweir by the peasantry in a peasant revolution 
ji^ been completely borne out iu subsequent literature, And thh 
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fundamental error In the tactical line bound to hnd reflection 
m the agxanan pTOgtamme of the Mensheviks Ab I have repeat 
edly pointed out above, mumcipahsation does not either in the 
economic sphere or political sphere fully express the conditions 
essential for a real victory of the peasant i evolution, for ihe 
leal conquest of po'sxcr by the proletavuit and the peasantry In 
the econ^innc sphere, such a victory is in compatible with llie 
perpetuation of the old system of peasant allotments, while m 
the political sphere, it is incompatible with mere regional dem 
ocracy and incomplete democracy in die central government 

6 Is Land Nationa^isviion SuFiiCiENTLr Tiexible? 

Comrade John said at Stockholm (p 111 of the Minutes) 

*Tho draft providing for the municipaliaatioji of the land is more 
acceptable, because it is more flexible it takes into consideration the 
variety of economic conditions, and it can be carried out during the very 
{procew of the revolution*^ 

I hav^ already pointed out the cardinal defect of municipal 
isotion in this respect it vests tlie small holders with property 
rights in their allotments Nationalisatmu is infinitely more 
flexible in this respect because it provides greater scope for the 
organisation of new farms of the *^disenclosed” lands Here it 

also necessary briefly to refer to other, minor arguments that 
John raised 

‘The divieion of the land/ says John Svould in some places revive 
the old agrarian p^^atlonships In some regions the distribution would be 
as great aa 200 dessiatine per household, so that in the Urals, for in 
stance, a class of new landlords would be created 

This 13 a sample of an argument which denounces its 
own system! And this was the kind of argument that decided 
the question at the Menshevik Congress* It is precisely munici 
palliation, and it alone, lliat is giuUy of the sin referred to, for 
it alone attaches the land to individual regions It is not the 
division of land winch i« roapoirsiblv for that am, aa John thinks, 
thu^ fallmg into a ridiculous logical erior, but the provincial 
ism of tine advocates of mumcipalisation In any case, according 
\Q fhe Menshevik programme, the municipalised lands in the 
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Urala would remam iii the “posaession*’ of the people of ihe 
Uiala This would mean tlu. creation of a new, reactionary, Coa 
sack class — reactionary because the privileged small holders, 
being provided with ten times more land than the rcbt of the 
people, could not but oppose the peasant revolution, and could 
not but defend the privileges of private landownership The onlv 
thing we can assume is that on the basis of this programme the 
‘democratic state^* might declare millions of dessiatms of Urals 
forests to be "forests of national importance," or "colonisation 
leserves" (docs not the Cadet Kaufman apply this term to 25 
pel cent of the Urals forest land, which would tlms >ield 
21000,000 dessiatms in tlie Vyatka, Ufa and Perm gubeaiuas*^) , 
and uposn this baais take "possession” of them Not flexibility^ 
l)ut confusion and nodimg else, as the distingmshing feature of 
muuicipalisation 

Let us now see what carrying out mumcipalisatiou during the 
very process of the revolution means In tlus connection, attacks 
are made on my "revolutionary peasant committees” on tlie 
grounds that these would be institutions based on estates ^ "We 
are opposed to estate institutions,” the Mensheviks argued at 
Stockholm, displaying their liberalism Cheap liberaliftm^ It did 
not occur to our Menshovika that in order to introduce local 
government not based on estates it Is necessary to defeat 
the privileged estate against winch the struggle is being waged 
and to wrest power from it It so happens that "during very 
process of the revolution,” as John put it, le, dxinng the course 
of the struggle to drive out the landlords, duuug the process of 
those "revolutionary actions of the peasantry” that are also rc 
f erred to in the tactical resolution of the Mensheviks, all tliat! 
can be set up are peasant commUtees Tlie Introduction of local 
government not based on estates is provided for in our polilical 
programme, it will inevitably be established, and must be estah 
Ijshed as the organisation of government after the victory, when 
the whole of die population will be forced to acknowledge the 
new Older If the words of our programme about "supporting the 

^Or orders, the itiedlwval division of the population — ^nobles, merchants, 
peasants, etc— JFd Eng erf, 
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Tevolutionaiy acUona of lUe poasaotry, tven to the extent of con 
lificating the land of the landlords^* are not mere phrases^ then 
must think about organising the masses for these ‘‘actions 
Yet this IS entirely overlooked in the Mennhevlk programme 
That programme is so draivn up as to bo easily converted into 
a parliamentaTy bill, like the bills proposed by U\e bourgeois 
parties which (like the Cadets) detest all “actions** or oppor 
tunislically alurk the task of aystematieally promoting and or 
ganising such actions (like the Narodni Socialists) But a pro 
gramme drawn up in this manner is unworthy of a workers' 
party which speaks of a peasant agrarian revolution, of a parlv 
which pursues the aim, not of reassuring die big bourgeoisie and 
the bureaucracy Hike the Cadets) not of reassuring the petty 
bourgeoisie (like the Narodni Sociahsla), but solely the aim of 
developing the consciousness and initiative of the broad masses 
in the course of their struggle against serf ridden Russia 

Just recall, if only in general outline, the numerous “revoUi 
tionary actions” of the peasantry which took place in Russia in 
the spnng of 1905, the autumn of 1905 and the spnng of 1906 
Do we pledge our support to such actions, or not? If we did not 
our whole programme would prove to be a ewindle If we do, 
then obviously our prograitfme fails to sa / anything about the or 
ganisation of these actions Tlicse actions can be organised onl} 
on the spot where the struifgle is proceeding, the organieation 
can be formed only by the masses who are directly taking part in 
the struggle, fe, the organisation must without fail be of Uie 
peasant committee type To postpone such actions until local 
government bodies covering large regions ore set up would bo 
ridiculous The extension of the power and influence of the 
victorious local committees to adjacent villages, uyezds guber 
nlas towns, regions and to the entire country is, of course, both 
desirable and essential There can be no objection to providing 
for such extension in the programme, but this should not be 
confined to regions, it should embrace the central gpveinment 
as well This Is point number one Secondly, in that case we 
must not speak about local authoriiies, because this term sug 
gets that the administrative bodies are dependent upon the form 
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of arganisauoa of the btalc ‘Local government’’ operated ac 
cording to ihe leguiatioiis laid down by the central government, 
and within the limits set by the latter llie organisations oi the 
fighting people of wluch ue are speaking must be quite inde 
pendent of all the institutions of Uie otd govermnent, they must 
fight for a new system of state orgaiusaUon which shall serve 
as the lUBtrument of the complete autliority of the people {ov 
the aoveieiguty of the people), and as the means for secuiing it 

In a vvoid, trom the standpoint of the ‘ very process of the 
revolution,’* the Menshevik programme is u n satis i auto ry in all 
respects, reflecting as at does the confusion of the Menshevik 
ideas on 4:he question of the provisional government, etc 

7 Municipalisvtion of the Land and Municipal Soculism 

It 13 the Mensheviks who sponsored the agrarian programme 
at Stockholm, who identify these two terms Suffice U to menuon 
the names of tv\o prominent Mensheviks, Kostrov and Larin 

^One would tliink,'* said Kostrov at Stockholm, that aoine com 
ladcs are hearing about municipjil property for the first time Let me 
remind them that m Westorn Europe there ia a whole political trend 
[precisely!] called municipal sociahsm (England*) which adiocatcs the 
extension of the property owned by urban and rural municljjahties, and 
this la also supported by our comrades Many municipalities own real 
estate and this does not contradict our programme now have the 

possibility of acquiring [Ij gratis [jlj for tho munlcipalitiea a wealth of 
real estate and we ought to toke advantage of it Of course, the con 
fiscated laud should be mumcipallsed B8 } 

The naive opinion that it as “possible to acquire wealth 
gratia*’ is heaulitully e^prcBsed here But the apeakera did not 
slop to think why tliia municipal socialism trend, precisel} as a 
speoilic trend and chiefly in Lngland, which he cited as an ex 
ample, is an extremely opportunist trend Why did Engels in 
Ilia letteia to Sorge,^ in chaiactciisiiig tlie extreme intellectual 
opportunism of the English Fabians, emphasise tho petty hour 
geois significance of their municipabsatlon schemes’ 

Larin, in unison with Kostrav, says m his comments on the 
Menshevik pKKgrarmne 

^Seo note to this page— Ed 
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Perhaps in soine localities the local people s authorities will them 
selves manage these huge estates^ as, for instance the tramwoys or 
slaughterhouses are managed by municipal councils, and then the whole 
[IIJ of the profit obtained from them will be placed at the disposal of 
the whole [Ij people ^ 

And not of the local bourgeoisie, my dear Lann? 

The philistine illusions of the philistine heroes of West 
European municipal socialism arc already making themselves 
felt The fact that the bourgeoisie is in power is forgotten, so 
also IS the fact that only in towns with a high percentage of 
proletarian population is it possible to obtain a few crumbs for 
the toilers out of municipal funds I However, all this is by the 
'way The principal fallacy in the “municipal socialism” idea 
of municipalising die land lies in the following 

The bourgeois intelligentsia of the West, like the EngUah 
Fabians, * has converted municipal socialism into a separate 
“trend” precisely because it dreams of social peace tind class 
conciUalion, end wislies to deflect the attemtlon of the people 
from the fundamental questions of the economic system as a 
whole and of the whole state system to minor questions of local 
government In the sphere of questions in the first category, the 
class contradictions stand out most sharply, this is the sphere 
which, as we have shown, touches the very foundations of the 
class rule of the bourgeoisie It is precisely in this sphere that 
the philistine, reactionary utopia of bringing about socialism 
piecemeal is particularly hopeless Attention is directed to the 
sphere of local, minor questions, not to the question of the cla'js 
rule of the bourgeoisie, nor to the question of the chief inslni 
mentfl of this rule, but rather to the question of distributing the 
crumbs thrown by the rich bourgeoisie ^Tor the needs of the 
population” Naturally, since attention la focused on such que** 
tions as the spending of paltry sums (in comparison with the 
total surplus value pocketed by the bourgeoisie and with the 
total stale expendUu-re) , winch the bourgeoisie itself la willing to 
set aside for public health (Engels pointed out in The Housing 
Qu^tion that the bourgeoisie itself as afraid of the spread of 

1 Larin, The Peasant Question and Social Democracy ^ p 66 

* Sw note to page 269^i2d[ 
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contagious diseases in the town), ox for elementary education 
(for llie bourgeoisie must have educated workers who can adapt 
themselves to the Jugh level of technique*} and so on, it is pos 
atble^ in tlie sphere of such minor questions, to indulge in gran 
diloquent talk about “social peace,*’ about the hannfulness of the 
class struggle, and so forth Where is the class struggle if the 
bourgeoLSie itself is spending money on “the needs of the popu 
lation,” on public health, on education? Why do we need social 
revolution if it is possible through the local authorities, gradual 
ly, step by step, to extend “collecUve property,” to “sociabse’ 
production the tramways, the slaughterhouses referred to — - 
quite relevantly — hy worthy Y Irann? 

The pbilisUne opportuiusm of this “trend” hos in that it 
forgets the restricted limits of ao called “municipal aociah&ni” 
(in reality, municipal capitalisrUi aa the Enghsli Social Demo 
crats properly point out in their conlroverBies with the Fabians) 

It forgets lliat as long as it rules as a class, the bourgeoisie can 
not allow any encroachment, even from the “municipal” point 
of view, upon the real foundations of its rule, that if the hour 
geolaie does allow or tolerate “municipal socialism,” it is pre 
cisely liecause the latter does not touch the foundations of its 
rule, does not interf^ore with any of its substantial sources of 
revenue, but extends only to the narrow sphere (rf local ex 
penditure, which the bourgeoisie itself is willing to leaxe to the 
caie of the “population ” The very sliglitest knowledge of West 
cm “municipal socialism” is sufficient to show that any attempt 
on the part of socialist municipalities to go a little beyond the 
boundaries of their normal, ue , petty, activitiee, which give no 
substantial relief to tlie workers, any attempt to touch capital 
IS invariably and «absolutely vetoed in the moat catogarical 
fashion by tlie central government of the bourgeois state 

And this fundamental niisloke, this philistine opportunism ol 
the West European Fabians, the Possibihsts^ and Bemstemists* 
is taken over by our advocates of mumcipalisation 

“Municipal socialism” means socialism in malteis of local 

^The name applied to a French opportunist group because It advocated 
only reforms that were “possible ’ of achievement under capitalism ^Ed Er%g ed 
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governmeat Anything that goea beyond the limiU of IooeI m 
Icrosts, beyond the limits of elate administration, i e , that which 
affects the main, sources of revenue of ihe ruling classes and the 
principal means of securing their rule, anything that affects, not 
ihe admimetration of the state, but the structure of the state, 
transcends the domain of ^‘municipal socialism But our wise 
acres evade this acute national issue, this question of the land 
wluch fundamentally affects the vital interests of the ruling 
classes, by relegating it to the domain of “questions of local 
government’^ In the West they mumcipaliBe tramcars and 
slaughterhouses, why should we not municipalise the greater 
part of the land? This would be suitable both in the event of 
restoration and in the event of the incomplete democrab^iation 
of the central government — argues the little Russian intellectual 

Thus we get agrarian socialism in a bourgeois revolution, a 
socialism of the most philistine sort, calculated to dull the edge 
of the class struggle on vital issues by relegating the latter to 
the domain of petty questions affecting local government only 
As a matter of fact, the question of the disposal of one half of 
the best land in the country is neither a local question nor a 
question of administration It is a question tliat affects the whole 
system of the state, a question of the orgeiusation, not only of 
the landlord, but also of -the bourgeois state And to try to tempt 
the people with the idea that it is possible to develop “municipal 
socialism” in agriculture before accomplishing the social revolu 
tion IS to indulge in the most inadmissible kind of demagogy 
Marxism permits the introduction of nationalisation m the pro 
gramme of a bourgeois revolution because absolute rent hinders 
the development of capitalism, private property m land is a 
hmdrance to capitalism But m order to include the muni 
cipahsalion of the big estates m the programme of the bourgeois 
revolution Marxism must be remodeled into Fabian, mtellectual 
socialism 

Right hero we see the difference between petty bourgeois and 
proletarian methods in the bourgeois revolution The petty buur 
geoisie, even the most radical — our Socialist Revolutionaries 
included — anticipates, not class struggle after the bourgeois 
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levolutjon, but unjver»ai bliss and contenledrc'^a lhtiiefore» it 
* builds its nest'* m advante, it introduces plans for pett> hour 
geois reforms iii rtie bourgeois revolution, talks about various 
‘scales*’ and “regulaUons** with regard to lauded property, about 
furthering the labour principle, toihng petty farnung, etc The 
(petty bourgeois method is the metliod of trying to create rela 
tionships guaianteeing the utmost possible social peace The 
proletarian method is exclusively the method of cleanng the 
path of everything that is medieval, of clearing the path for 
the class struggle Therefore, tlie proletarian can leave it to the 
petty farmers to discuss “scales’* of landed property, tlie prole 
tariau is interested only in the abolition of the landloid latl 
fundie, only in the abolition of private property in land, ^^hlch 
is tho last barrier to the class struggle in agriculture In the 
bourgeois revolution we are concerned, not about petty bourgeois 
leformism, not about the future “nest’ of ooiitented small form 
erSf but about the conditions tor the proletarian struggle against 
all philistine placidity on a bourgeois foundation 

It IS this anti proletarian spirit that mumcipahsatvon instils 
m the programme of the bourgeois agrarian revolution, for, 
despite the profoundly mistaken view of the Mensheviks, it does 
not widen the scope and sliarpen the class struggle, on the con 
trary it dulls it It does this by claimiog that local dem 
ocracy is possible without the complete democratisation of the 
centre. The sharpness of the class struggle is also dulled by the 
theory of “municipal socialism,’* because the lattei is conceiv 
able in bourgeois society only on the by ways, off the highroad 
of the struggle, only in minor, local, unimportant questions on 
which even the bourgeoisie may yield, to which it may be irccon 
died without losing the possibility ot preserving its class rule 
The working class must provide bourgeois society with the 
purest, most consistent and most thoroughgoing programme of 
bourgeois revolution, even to the extent of boui geois nattonalisa 
lion of llie land The pioManat scornfully rejects petty bourgeois 
reformism in the bourgeois revolution, we are interested in free 
dom for the struggle, not in freedom for phlUstine bliss 

Naturally, the opportunism of the intelligentsia in the work 
le \\\ 
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party purauea a different line Instead of a broad revolution 
ary programme of a bourgeois revolution, attention is focused on 
a petty bourgeois utopia to secure local democracy with iiicom 
plete democratisation of tlie centre, to secure for petty reformism 
a little corner of municipal activities, away from the great “tur 
moil,” and to evade the extraordinarily acute conflict about the 
land by following the recipe of the anti Semites,^ i e , by transfer 
ring an important national question to the domain of petty, local 
questions 

8 Some Samples of the Confusion Encendfred 
BY Municipalisation 

The extent of the confusion created in the minda of Social 
Democrats by tlie ‘‘municipalisation” programme, and the helpless 
position in which it puts our propagandists and agitatois, is 
illustrated by the following curious cases 

Y Larin is unquestionably a prominent and well known figure 
in Menshevik literature As can be seen from the Minutes, ho 
took an active part at Stockholm in securing the adoption of the 
programme His pamphlet, T/ic Peasant Question and Social 
Deinocvacy^ which was included in the senes of pamphlets pub 
hshed by Novy A/ir,’ is almost an official commentary to the 
Menshevik programme And tins is what this comm'enlator 
writes In the concluding pages of his pamphlet he sums up 
the case on the question of agrarian reforma He forcBeea a 
threefold outcome of these reforms 1) additional allotments, 
as the pnvate property of the peasants, 8ub]ect to compausn 
tion — “the most unfavourable outcome for the working clas^ for 
Uie lower strata of the peasantry and for the whole development 
of jialional economy” (p 103) , 2) the best outcome, and 
3) although unlikely, “a paper declaration of compulsory, equal 
land tenure” One would have thought that an advocate of the 
municipalisation programme would have made municipalisation 
the aecond outcome But no! Listen to this 

‘T^erhaps all the confiscated laud, or even all the land in general, will 
bw declated iho ptopeiiy of iho state and ho turned o^eT to the 

^Sea note to ipage 2S0 ^Ed 
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IoluI authorltiea to bo placed at the disposal giatis [?’] of ull llioge actu 
ail> engaged in farming v itliout of rourset tbe compulsory introduce on 
throughout the 'u^hole of Russia of equal land tenure and without pro 
iubUmg the employment of hired labour Such a Bolution of the prob 
lem as we have seen affords the he t security for the immediate inter 
cats of the proletariat as well as for the general interests of the social 
isl movement, and will U^lp to increase the productivity of labour vUich 
is the fundamental vital question for Russl'i Therefore the Social Demo 
crats should odvocate and carry out agianan reform precisely of this 
character It will take place when, in the culminating pomt of tho develop 
merit of the revolution, the coMcioua elements of social development ore 
strong (P 103 ) 

If Y Lana or tlie oilier Meashevika believe this to be aa 
explanation of the programme of municipal is alt on, they are 
labouung under a tragi comical illusion The transformalion of 
all the land into state properly is the nationalisation of the land, 
and we cannot conceive of the land being disposed of othemise 
than through the local auUiontiea acting wilhin the limits of the 
general law of the slate To such a programme — not of ‘‘reform,’^ 
of course, but of levoluUou — I gladly aubsenbe, except for tlie 
point about distributing the bud ^ven to those farm 

era who employ lured labour It is more fitting for an anti 
Semite dian for a Social Democrat to maXe suoh a promise on 
behalf of bourgeois society No Marxist can presuppose the pos 
sibihly of such •an outcome within the framework of capUahsl de 
\eIopment^ nor is tliere any reason for deeming it desirable to 
transfer rent to capitalist farmers Except for this pomt, which 
was probably a slip of the pen, it is an established fact that in 
a popular Menshevik pamphlet, nalionahsation is advocated as 
the best outcome of the highest development of the revolution 

On the question of what is to be done with the private land‘d, 
this very Larin wutes as follows 

''As regards the privately owned lands occupied by big capitalist estates 
Social Democrats do not roncelvo iho confiscation of such lands for the 
purpose of dividing them among the sraall farmers, Wliilollio average yield 
of petty peasant farming, either on privately owned or rented land does 
not reach 30 poods por dessiatin the average yield of capitalist agriculture 
in Russia exceeds 50 poods ’ (P 64 ) 

In saying this, Lann really throws overboard the vci) idea 
of a peasant agrarian levolution, for hla average figures of 
harvest yields are applicable to all landlord owned laqd If one 
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does not belueve in the possibility of acluevuig a broader and 
more rapid iiicreaso in the productivity of labour on small farms 
after they have been emancipated from the yoke of serfdom, 
then, generally speaking, there la no senae lu “supporting the 
revolutionary actions of the peasantry, even to the extent of 
confiscating the land from the landlords ” Besides, Lann forgets 
that on the question of “the purpose for which Social Democrats 
conceive the confiscation of capitalist estates/^ a definite decision 
was made by the Stockholm Congresa 

It was Comrade Strumihn who, at the Stockholm Congress, 
moved an amendment to inseit after the woids “economic devel 
opment“ (m the lesolution), the following words “ insisting, 
therefore, that the confiscated, big capitahat eatates should con 
tinue to bo exploited on capitalist lines in the interests of the 
whole of the people, and upon couditiona affording the beat 
secunty for the needs of the agncultucral proletariat ” (P 
157 ) This amendment was rejected, it received only one vote 
(Ibid ) 

Nevertheless, propaganda la being earned on among the 
masses, despite the decision of the Congressl Municipahsation is 
such a confusing tlmig, since the right of pnvate property is to 
he retained as regards the peasant allotments, that the comment 
ary on the programme is bound to vary from the deciwons of 
the Congress 

K Kautsky, who has been so frequently and so unjustl) 
quoted lu favour of one or the other programme (unjustly, bp 
cause he has categorically declined io state hia view on the quea 
tion defimtely and has confined himself to explaining certain 
common truths), Kautsky, who, curiously enough, was cited as 
being in favour of mumcipahsation, wrote to Mr Shanm in 
April 1906 as follows 

“Evldenrlv, by ifiunicipabsatloii I meant eometliing dJfTeiont from what 
•you or perhaps Maslov meant What I meant was this the big landed 
estates would be confiscated and agriculture on a large scale would be con 
tinned upon such land, either by the municipahtica [11 or by some laiger 
organisations, or also the land would be rented out to producers co* 
operative associations I do not know whether this is poaaible in Russia, 
nor whether this would be acceptable to the peasants I do not say, there- 
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fore, Rial ^ve ouglil to raise this dcmnnil if the demaTid is rnibcd by 
others I think tvo could easily agree to It It would be an interesting ex 
periment ^ 

These quotations should suffice one would think, to sliow how 
those who are, or were, fully in sympalliy with the Stockholm 
programme, arc destroying it by their own commentaries This 
13 due to the hopeless confusion in the programme, which in 
theory is bound up with the negation of the Mai'xian theory of 
rent, in practice is adapted to the impossible ‘‘middle case’^ 
of local democracy under a non democratic central govern 
ment and in economics amounts to introducing petty bourgeois, 
quasi socialist reformism into the programme of the bourgeois 
revolution * 

1 M Shamn, Afftnictpatw 0 Cion or Owhim as Private Property Vllns, 
1907, p 4 Shanin justly expresses his doubt as to ^vhether Koutsky may 
be counted among the supporters of municipoHsation he also protests 
against the Mensheviks indulging m self advertisement (In Prnvda 1905) 
at Kautakya expense Knutsky himaelf m a letter publUhed hy Maslov** 
frankly sayfi “We may leave it to the peasanu to decide the forma of 
property to bo adopted on the land confiscnlcd from the big landoivncrri 
1 should consider il a mistake to impose anything on them m this 
respect This quite definite gtatement by Kautsky certainly excludes 
municipalisation which the Mensheviks wont to impose on the peasants 

* Chapter V ‘CIb^cb and Partied in the Debates on the Agrarian Quea 
tlon m the Second Duma'* is omitted in this volume It is included in 
Collected Works Vol XI See nlao note to page 157 in the present 
volume — Ed 



'CONCLUSION 

The agrarian question is the basis of the bourgeois revolution 
in Russia, and determines the national peculiarity of this revo 
lution 

The essence of tins question is the struggle of the peasantry 
for tho abolition of landlordism and the remnants of serfdom 
in the agricultural system of Russia, and, consequently, also in 
all her social and political institutions 

Ten and a half million peasant households in European 
Russia own together 75,000,000 dessiatms of land Thirty thous- 
and, chiefly noble but partly also '‘common,’* landlords each 
own 500 dessiatms and, over — a total of 70,000,000 dessiatina 
Such 18 the mam background of the picture These are the mam 
reasons for the predominance of feudal landlords in the agri 
cultural system of Russia and, consequently, in the Russian state 
and in the i^hole of Russian life generally The owners of the 
latifundia are feudal landlords in the economic sense of tho term 
the basis of their landed properly was created by the history of 
serfdom, by the history of land grabbing by the nobility tlirougli 
the centuries The basis of their present methods of farming la 
the system of labour rent, ic, a direct survival of harshchinay 
It Implies cultivation of the land with the Implements of the 
peasants and by die virtual enslavement of the small tillers in an 
endless variety of ways winter hiring, yearly leases, share 
cropping, labour rent, bondage for debts, bondage for 
for the use of forests, meadows, water, and so on and so forth, 
ad iajinilum Capitalist development in Russia during the last 
half Century has made such stndes that the retention of serfdom 
in agriculture has become absolutely impossible, and its abolition 
has assumed the forms of a violent crisis, of a nation wide revo 
ItiUon However, the abolition of scifdom iit a bourgeois country 
la possible in two ways 
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Serfdom may be abolished by the gradual transformation of 
the landlords* feudal latifundia into ]unKer bourgeois estates, 
transforming the masses of the peasants mlo landless pea bants 
and knechts^ by forcibly Icceping the masses do'^vn to the paup 
er standard of Imng, by the rise of small groups of Gross 
hau^Tiif iCj ncli bourgeois peasants uho inevitablY spring up 
under capitalism from among the peasantry Tlie Black Hundred 
landlords, and Stolypm their M mister, have Uiosen this very 
path They realised that it would he impossible to clear the path 
for the development of Russia without forcibly breaking up the 
rusty medieBval forma of land ownership And they boldly ^et out 
to break these up In the interests of the landlords They aban 
doned the sympathy which only recently prevailed among the 
hureauciacy and the landlords for the semi feudal commune 
They evaded all the “constitutioiiaV* laws in order to break up 
the village communes by force They gave the kulaks carte 
blanche to rob the peasant masses, to break up the old system of 
) and o^\ner ship, to ruin thousands of peasant fanners, they handed 
over tlie mediaeval village to be "sacked and plundered" by those 
Nsho had rubles xn their purses They cannot act otheruxse if they 
are to retain tlieir class rule, for they have realised the necessit) 
of adapting themselves to capitalist development ond not of fight 
ing against it And in order to preserve their rule they can find 
no other allies against the masses of the peasants than the "com 
moners," the Razuvayevs and Kolupayevs ^ They had no other 
alternative tlian shout these Kolupayevs ^^Ennckissez 
— 'gel rich! We shall create opportunibes for you to make 
a hundred rubles for every one you invest, if only you will help 
us to save the basis of our power under the new conditions* 
This path of development, if it is to be travelled successfully, 
calls fov wholesale, syslomatio, unbridled violence against the 
peasant masses and against the proletariat And the landlord 
counter revolution is hastening to organise this violence all along 
the line 

The other path of development We have designated as the 
American path, in contradistinction to the former, which we dos 

* Typea of kulaks portrnved by Snllykov Shcheclnu — EJ rd 
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jgrtated the Prussian path It, too^ necessitates the forcible break 
mg up of the old syatetn of landownetBlup, for only the stupid 
phthslines of Russian liberalism can dream of the possibility of 
a painless, peaceful volution of the exceedingly acute crisis ni 
Russia 

But this indispensable and inevitable breaking up may be 
earned out in the interests of the peasant masses and not of Iho 
landlord gang A mass of free farmers may serve as die basis 
for the development of capitalism unthout any landlord farming 
whatsoever, for taken as a whole the latter form of famnng is 
economically reactionary, whereas the elements of free farming 
wetxi created among the peasantry by the preceding economic 
history of the country If capitalist development proceeds along 
thia course it should develop iufimtely inoro broadly, more 
freely and more rapidl) as the result of the tremendous growth 
of the home market and of the nse m the standard of living, the 
energy, initiative and culture of the v/bole of the population And 
the gigantic colonisation reserves of Russia, the utilisation of 
which Is greatly hampered by the feudal oppression of the mass 
of the peasantry in Ruasia proper, as well as by the feudal 
bureaucratic handling of the agrarian policy- — these reserves will 
provide tlie economic foundation for the tremendous expansion of 
agriculture and for increased production both m volume end 
in scope 

Such a path of development calls for much more lhan the 
me"o abolition of landlordism For the rule qf the feudal land 
lorda through the centuries has put its mark upon all forms of 
laiidownership m the country upon the peasant allotments as 
well as upon the holdings of the setllera in the relatively free 
border lands The whole of the colonisation policy of the autoc 
racy is permeated with the Asiatic interference of a diehard 
bureauersoy, which hampered the free settlement of the imml 
grants, introduced terrible confusion into the new agrarian rela 
tjonships and contaminated the border regions with the virus of 
the feudal bureaucracy of central Russia * Not only Is landlord 

* Kaufman, in bis Migranon and Colonisation (St Petersburg, 1905) 
an historical sketch of Kusiiian colonisation policy Liko a good 
ho shows unduo dofcrenco to the feudal landlord bureaucracy 
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ism in Russia mediceval but so al'^o is the peasa it alloUntnt 
system The latter is in a terrible tangle Tt splits up the peas 
an try into thousands of small units, medieval groups, eocial 
categories It reflects tlie mediaeval history of reckless interference 
jn the relationships of the peasants both by the central govern, 
yiient and by the local authorities It confines tlie peasants^ as in 
a ghetto in petty medieeval associations of a fiscal, taxextorUivg 
cliaracter^ in associations for the ownership of allotted land, i e , 
in the communes And Russians economic development is actually 
pulling the peasantry out of this medieeval environment, on iho 
one hand, by giving rise to the leasing and abandonment of 
allotments and, on the other hand, by creating the aystem of 
farming bv the free farmers of the future (or by the future 
Orossbcuicrri of a Junker Russia) out of tlie fragments of the 
most diversified forms of landownership privately owned allot 
rented allotments, purchased property, land rented from 
the landlord, land rented from the state, and so on 

In order to establish really free farming in Russia, xt Is neoea 
sary to “disenclose’* all the lands, those of the landlords as well 
as the allotments The whole system of mcditevol landownership 
must be broken up and all lands must bo made equal for the 
free farmers upon a free soil The greatest possible facilities 
must be created for the exchange of holdings, for the free choice 
of settlements for rounding off holdings, for tlie creation of free, 
now associahons, instead of the musty, tax extorting commune 
The whole land must he ‘^cleared” of all medieaval luttihec 
The expression of tins economic necessity is the nationalisa 
tion of the land, the abolition of private property in land, and 
transference of all the land to the properly of the slate which 
will mark a complete rupture with the traditions of serfdom in 
the countryside It is this economic necessity that has turned the 
mass of Russian peasants into supporters of land nationalisation 
Tlie mass of small holders and tillers declared themselves 
for nationalisation at the congresses of Uie Peasant IiCague in 
1905 in the First Duma in 1906, and In the Second Duma 
in 1907, i e , during the whole of the first penod of the revolu 
tion TliCy did not do bd because the ^‘comraune’* has imbued 
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them with certain fepecial ‘‘genus/* certain special non bourgeois 
“labour principles ’* On the contrary, they did so because 
life has urged them to aeek emancipation from the mcdieeval 
comune and from tlie mediieval allotments They did not do 
so because they wanted to or could build up socialist agncul 
ture, but because they wanted and now want to, because they 
could and can now budd up real, bouigeois, ttmall agriculture, 
le, agriculture purged to the utmost of all the traditions of serf 
dom 

Thus^ It was neithei chance nor the influence of this or that 
doctrine (as some short sighted people lliink) that determined 
this peculiar attitude of the classes «»trugghng in the Rindan 
revolution towards the queaUon 9f private property in laud This 
peculiar attitude la to be explained by the conditions of the 
development of capitalism in Russia and by the requirements of 
capitalism at this stage of its development All tlie Black Hiui 
died landlords, all the counter revolutionary bourgeo sie (includ 
mg the Octobrifiia and the Cadets), stand for private property in 
land The whole of the peasantry and the whole of the pioletanat 
are opposed to private property in land The reformist way of 
creating a bourgeois Russia neceasanly presupposes the 

preservation of the foundations of the oM system of landowner 
ship and a slow adaptation to capitalism, which would be painful 
for the masses of the population The revolutionary way of really 
overthrowing the old order inevitably demands, as its economic 
basis, tlie destruction of all old forms of landownersHlp, to 
gether with all the old political institutions of Russia The 
experience of the first period of the Russian revolution has con 
clusively proved tliat it can be victorious only as a peasant 
Agrarian revolution and that the latter cannot completely fulfil 
Its historic mission unless the land is nationalised 

Certainly, Social Democracy, as the party of the mteimational 
proletariat, the party which has set itself world wide socialist 
Alms, cannot identify itaelf wuh any epocJi of any bourgeois 
revolution, noy can U bind Its destiny with this or that outcome 
df this or that bourgeois revolution No matter what the outcome 
maybe, we must remain an independent, purely proletarian party 
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whicH consistently leads the toilmg masses to their great socialist 
goal We cannot, therefore, umlortake to guarantee that any of 
die gams of the bourgeois revolution will be permanent, because 
impermanence and inherent contradiction are an immanent feature 
of all the gams of bourgeois revolutions as such The ^hnvention*’ 
of ‘‘guarantees against restoration’^ can only be the fruit of 
illogical thinking We have but one task to rally the proletariat 
for the socialist revolution, to support every fight against the old 
order in the moat resolute way, to fight for tlie best possible 
conditions for the proletariat in the developing bourgeois society 
And it inevitably follows from all tins that oUr Social Democratic 
programme in the Russian bourgeois revolution can only be the 
nationalisation of the land Like every other part of our pro 
gramme, we must connect it with definite forms and a definite 
degr<^ of political reforms, because the extent of the political 
and agrarian revolution cannot but be identical lake every other 
part of our programme, we must isolate it strictly from petty 
jjourgeois illusions, from intelligentsia buieaucratio babble about 
“scales,” from the reactionaiy literature In favour of strengthen 
mg the commune or of equal land tenure The interests of the 
proletariat do not demand that special slogans, special “plans” 
or "systems” be invented for this or that bourgeois revolution, 
they only demand that the objective conditions for this revolution 
shall be consistently expressed and these objective, economically 
unavoidable conditions be purged of Illusion and utopia The 
nationalisation of the land is not only the sole means for com 
pletely liquidating medievalism in agriculture, but also the 
best form of agranart relationships conceivable under capitalism 
Three circumstances temporarily diverted the Russian Social 
Dtmoorats from this correct agrarian programme First, P Mas 
lov, the initiator of "municlpalisation” in Russia, "revised” the 
theory of Marx, repudiated the theory of absolute rent, revived 
the 8cml decayed bourgeois dootrmea of the law of dmunishing 
fertility, its connection with tilie theory of rent, etc The negation 
of absolute rent is tantamount to denying that private landoivnor 
ship has any economic significance under capitalism and, conse 
quently, It mevitabJy leads to the distortion of the Marxian idew 
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on naUonahsaUon Secondly, not perceiving itie 6egmning of ilie 
peasant revolution, Russian Social DemocratB could not but regard 
ita possibilities with caution, because, for the revolution to be 
victonous, a number of especially favourable conditions and an 
espeoially favourable sweep of the revolutionary class cojiscious 
ness, energy and initiative of the masses are required Not having 
had any experience^ and holding that it is impossible to invent 
bourgeois movements, tho Russian Marxists naturally could not, 
6e/ore the revoliUion, present a correct agranan programme Bui 
erven after the revolution had begun, they commiUed the follow 
mg mistake instead of applying tho theory of Marx to the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in Russia {our theory is not a 
dogma, Marx and Engels always taught, but a guide to action)^ 
they uncritically repealed the conclusions drawn from the appH 
cation of Marx^ theory to foreign conditions, to a different 
epoch The German Social Democrats, for instance, quite qatur 
ally abandoned all the old programmed of Marx containing the 
demand for the nationalisation of the land, because Germany had 
taken final shape as a Junker hourgeois country, because, there, 
all movements based on the bourgeois order had become com 
pletely obsolete, and there was not nor could there be any 
people*'^ movement for nationalisation Tho prevalence of Junker 
bourgeois elements actually transformed the plans for nationali 
sation into a playllimg of the Junkers and even into an inatru 
ment for robbing the masses The Germans were right in refusing 
even to talk about nationalisation But to apply this argument to 
Russia (as those of our Mensheviks who do not realise the con 
neotion between municipal isation and Maslovas revision of the 
theory of Marx do in effect) reveals an inability to think of the 
tasks each Social Democratic Party has to perform in the given 
periods of its historical development 

Thirdly, the munlcipaliaation programme obviously reflects 
the ixnstaken tactical hue of Menshevism m the Russian bourgeois 
revolution the failure to understand that only a ‘VoalUion bo* 
Uveta the proletariat and the peasantry’* ^ can guararltee its vie 

^ Tbia ifl how Kautaky expressed it in the second edition of bis pomph 
lot, Th^ Social Revolution 
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lory^ the failure to understand the leading role of the proletariat 
m the bourgeoia revolution, the striving to push the prolelannt 
aside, to adapt U to an incomplete outcome of the revolulion to 
convert it from a leader into an auxiliary (actually mto a labourer 
and servant) of the liberal bourgeoisie ‘ Don’t lose your head, 
adapt yourselves, luaich slowly forward, workers^'-^lhese words 
uttered by Narcissus Tuponlov/ against the ‘‘Economists” (the 
hrgt opponumsts in the R S D L P ) completely reflect the spirU 
of OUT present agiarlan programme 

The fight against the ^^passion” for petty bourgeois sociah m 
must result, not m the diminution, but m the increase of the 
sweep of the revolution and of its tasks as determined by the 
proletariat We must not encourage “regionalism,” no matter 
how strong it may be among the backivard strata of the petty 
bourgeoisie, or the privileged peasantry (Cossarka), nor encour 
age the isolation of the different nationahlies — no, wo must 
explain to the peasantry the importance of unity if victory is to 
be achieved, we must advance slogans that will widen the move 
ment, not narrow it, that will place the responsibility foi the 
incomplete bourgeois revolution on the backwardness of the 
bourgeoisie and not on the lack of understanding of the prole 
toriat We must not “adapt” our programme to “local” demo 
cracy, we must not invent rural “municipal socialism,” which is 
absurd and impossible under a non democratic cential govern 
ment, we must not make petty bourgeois, socialist reformism fit 
in with the bourgeois revolution, but must coneentrote the atteu 
lion of the masses on the actual conditions of the victory of the 
revolution as a bourgeois revolution, on the need for achiov 
mg not only local, but “central * democracy, i e , the democratisa 
non of the central government in order to achieve complete vie 
tory—and not only democracy m general, but die most complete, 
highest form of democracy, for otherwise the peasant agransn 
revolution in Russia will become utopian ii> the scientific sense of 
the word 

And let It not be thouglit that because the Black Hundied 
die hards are roaring and howling in the Thltd Duma, because 
the raging counter revolution has reached non plus ultra and 
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reacuon is committing its acta of political vengeance against the 
revolutionanea in general and the Social Democratic deputies m 
the Second Duma in paruculai — let it not be Uiought because of 
all this that the preaent historical moment la ‘^unsuitable” for 
^‘broad*’ agrarian progranuties Such a thought 'would be akin 
to that renegacjs despondency, disintegration and decadenre which 
has spread among wide strata of the petty bourgeois inlelUgentsia 
who belong to the Soual Democratic Party or sjmpathise with 
this Paity m Russia The proletariat only stands to gam by * 
sw-eeping this refuse as thoroughly as possible from the ranks of 
the i^orkers* party No, the more savage the reacbon, the more 
It actually retards the inevitable economic development, the more 
successfully does it prepare for the wider upsurge the demo 
crauc movement And we mu&t take advantage of the temporary 
lull in mass activity m older to study cnlioally the expe>nence 
of the great revolution, lest it, purge it of dross and transmit it 
lo the masses as a guide for the impending struggle 
November December 1007 



PART III 

FROM JANUARY 22 (9) TO THE DECEMBER 
UPRISING (1905) 




the beginning or the revolution in RUSSIA* 

Geneva^ \^ednesday, January 25 (12) 
Enents of Ihe greatest Instoncal amporlance are taking place m 
Russia The proletariat has risen in revolt against isansm The 
proletariat has been driven to revolt by the government Noiv 
llieie ]3 hardly room for doubt that the government deliberately 
allowed the strike movement to develop and a wide demonslra 
non to be started in order to bnng maUerfl to a head and to have 
a ]iretext tor calling out the troops Its manoeuvre was succe'^^lull 
Thousands of killed and wounded— this is the toll of BlcMDd) 
Sunday, January 22 (9), m St4 Petersburg The army vanquished 
unarmed workers, and women and children The army over 
powered die enemy by shooting prostrate workers ‘^We have 
Inught them a good lesson I” oymcally say tlie tsarS henchmen 
and their European flunkeys, the conservative bourgeoisie 

Yes, 1st was a great lesson! The Russian proletariat will not 
forget this lesson Even the most uneducated, the most backward 
strata of tlie working class, who naively trusted the tsar and 
smoerely wished to put peacefully before ^^the tsar himself” the 
requests of a tormented nation, were all taught a lesson by tJie 
troops led by the tsar and the tsar’s uncle, the Grand Duke 
Vladimir 

The working class has received a great lesson in civil war, 
the revolutionary education of the proletariat made more pro 
gresfl m one day than it could have made m monAhs and years of 
drab, humdrum, wretched existence The slogan of the heroic 
St Petersburg proletanat, “deadi or liberty!” is being re echoed 
throughout the whole of Russia Events are developing with 
astonishing rapidity The general strike In St Petersburg is 
spreading All industrial, social and political life la paralysed 
On Monday, January 23 (10), the encounters between the work 
19 UnlnlU 289 
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ers and the military became more etubbom Contrary to the false 
government communiqueSy blood is flowing m many parts of the 
capital The Kolpino workers are rising The proletariat is arm 
xng Itself and tlie people There are rumours that the workers 
have seized the Seatroretsk Arsenal The workers are providing 
themselves with revolvers, lliey are forging llieir tools into 
weapons, they are procuring bombs for a desperate fight for 
freedom Tlie general alnke as spreading ito the provinces In 
Moscow 10,000 people have already ceased work A general 
strike IS to be called in Moscow tomorroiv (Thursday, Januar) 
26 [13]) A revolt has broken out m Riga The workers in Lod? 
ore demonstrating, an uprising is being preparetl m War8ai\, 
demonstrations of tlie proletariat are taking place in Helsmg 
fors In Baku, Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Kovno and Vilna, there ig 
growing ferment among the workers and the strike is spreading 
In Sevastopol the stores and arsenals of the Naval Department 
are ablaze, and the troops refuse to shoot at the rebellious 
sailors There are strikes in Reval and m Saratov In Radom, an 
armed encounter took place between the workers and re&ervisls 
and the troops 

The revolution is spreading The goiernment is already begin 
ning to waver From a policy of bloody repression it is trying 
to pass to economic concessions and to 8a\e itself by [throwing a 
sop, by promising tha nine^hour day But the lessotn of Bloody 
Sunday must not be forgotten The demand of ilhe lehellious St 
Petersburg workers — the immediate convocation of a constituent 
assembly on ilhe basis of universal, direct, equal suffrage and 
secret ballot — ^mnsl become the demand of all the striking work 
ers The immediate overthrow of the government — such was the 
slogan raised in answer <to the massacre of January 22 (9), even 
by those St Petersburg workers who believed in the tsar, llie} 
raised this slogan through their leader, the priest George Gapon, 
^ho said after tliat bloody day no longer have a tsar A 

river of blood separates the tsar from the people Long live the 
fight for liberty^’* 

Long hve tlie revolutionary proletariat! say we Tlie general 
stnke 16 rousing and mobilising larger and larger masses of the 
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working class and o£ the urban poor The armnig of tlie people 
js beoommg one of the immediate tasks of Uie revolutionary 
nioveraent 

Only an armed people can serve as a real bulwark of popular 
liberty And the sooner ithe proletariat succeeds in arming itself, 
and the longer it maintains its martial position of sinker and 
revolutionary, the sooner will the army begin to wa\er, the sol 
dJers will at last begin to understand what they are doing, the) 
will go over to the side of the people against the monsters, 
against the tyrants, against the murderers of defenceless workers 
and of Uieir wives and children No matter what U\e outcome of 
ihe present uprising in St Petersburg ma) be, it will, in an) 
case, be the first step Ao a wider, more conscious, belter pvepared 
upnsing The government may perfiaps succeed in pulling off the 
day of (reckoning, but the delay will only make the next step 
of the revolulicmary attack ever so much greater Social Demo 
cracy will lake advantage of this delay in order to rally the 
ranks of the organised fighters and to spread the news about 
the start made by tlie St Petardiurg wbrkors The proletariat 
will }Oin in the fight, will desert mill and factory, and prepare 
arms for itself Into the midst of the urban poor, to the mil 
lions of peasants, the slogans of the struggle for freedom will 
bo carried more and more effectively Revolutionary committees 
will be formed in every factory, in every city ^vard, in every 
village The people in revolt will overthrow all the government 
institutions of the tsanst autocracy and proclaim the immediate 
convocation of the constituent assembly 

The Immediate arming of tlie workers and of all citizens in 
general, the preparation and organisation of the revoluUonai) 
forces for overthroiving the government authorities and inslitu 
lions — this IS the pracUoal basis on which all revolutionaries can 
and must unite to strike a common blow The proletariat must 
always pursue itsindependent path, maintaining close ooutactwidi 
the Social Democratic Parly, always bearing xn mind its great, 
final goal, the goal of ridding mankind of all exploitation But 
this independence of the Social Democratic proletanan parly ^vill 
never cause us to forget the importance of a common revolution 
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ary atiack at Uie tnoment oi actual revolution We Social 
JJrraociuts can and must proceed mdepeaidently of the bourgeois 
democratic revolutionariefl and guard the class independence of 
the proletariat But w must go hand in hand with *liem in an 
uprising when direct blowd are being struck at isansm, uhen 
resisting tlie troops, when attacking the Bastille of the accur«<ed 
enemy of the entire Russian people 

The eyes of the proletariat of the whole world are anxioualy 
tinned to^^alda the proletariat of the ^vhole of Russia The over 
throw of tsflnsin in Russia, begun so valiantly by oui working 
class, Will bo tlic turning pomt in the history of all countries, 
mil facilitate tlic task^of the workers of all nations, in all states, 
la all parts of the globe Theretoie let evefty Social Democrat, 
let every clasa conscious worker remember the great tasks ot the 
nation wide struggle that now rest on his shoulders Let him not 
forget that he repiesenls the needs and the interests of tlie entire 
peasantiy too, of the entire mass of tha toiling and exploited, of 
the entile people against the enemy of the whole of the people 
The pioletanan heroes of St Peleisbivrg now aland as an example 
lo the whole woild 

I/Ong luc the RcvoluUon^ 

I ong live the proletariat m revolt I 


Jonimiy 1905 



TWO TACTICS* 


Since the very begiimmg of the mase labour movement in Russia, 

I fi , approximately for the last ten yeara, profound disagreements 
have existed among the Social Democrats on 4;he question of 
tactics As IS known, it was dififerencee of just this kind that 
gave rise, in tiie latter half o£ the ’nineties, to the trend known 
as Econoimsm, which brought about a split into the oppoitumst 
{Rabocheye Dyelo) wing of the Party on the one hand and 
the i evolutionary (the old Iskra) wing on the other Russian 
Social Democratic opportunism, however, diftered from tliat of 
Western Europe in certain peculiar features Russian Social 
Democratic opportunism very clearly leflecled the point of view, 
or rather the absence of any independent point of view, of the 
intellectual wing of the Party which was carried away both by 
the fashionable phmses of “Bemsteinism” and by the immediate 
results and forms of the purely labour movement. This infatu 
ation led to the wholesale treachery of the “legal Marxists,” 
who deserted to the camp of liberalism, and to the creation 
by Social Democrote of the famous “tacuos process.” theory, which 
firmly fixed on oui opportunists the label of ^^khvosti^U ” ‘ 
They diagged helplessly at die tail of events, they rushed 
from one extreme to another, in all cases they reduced the 
scope of the activity of the levolutionary proletaiiat and its 
confidence in its own strength, end in moat cases and most of 
the time ell this was done on the pretext of stimulating the 
activity gf the proletariat This is strange, hut true No one 
argued so much about tho activity of tlie workers and no one 
did 8p mucli to restrict, cut do^\n and dimmish that activity 
by their propaganda as the adherents of Rabocheye Dyelo “Talk 
loss about increasing the activity of tlie masses of the workers” 

^ / e , ^talliBts ‘ — Ed Eng ed 

293 
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sQid the class conscious, advanced workers to their zealous bul 
unwise coimscUors “We are far more active than you think 
and wc are quae able lo support by open street fighting de 
mands that do not even promise any ^palpable results* whatever' 
You cannot * increase* our activity, because you yourselves are 
wot sufficienUy acuve Be leas subservient to spontaneity, and 
think more about increasing your own activity* gentlemen'** This 
la bow the atUtude of levoluUonary workers towards the oppor 
lunist intellectuals had to be charactonaed (Whut Is To Be 

The two steps backward taken by the new hkm towards 
Raboche^e D^elo revived this attitude The pages of hkra 
again pour forth the prencinngs of khvostism under cover of 
the same nauseating vows I swear to God I believe in and pro 
fess the activity of the proletariat It was in the name of the activ 
uy of the proletariat that Axelrod and Martynov, Martov and Lie 
ber (the Bundist) at the Congress advocated the right of profes- 
sors and college boys to enlist as members of the Party without 
joining any Party organisation h was in Uie name of the aciiv 
ity of the proletariat that the “organisation process*’ ilheory was 
invented which justified disorganisation and lauded intellectual 
anarchism It was in the name of the activity of the proletariat 
that the no less famous “higher t>pe of dernonstmlou” theory 
was invented in the form of an agreement between a workers* 
delegation, sifted through a three stage aysitem of eleclio<ns, and 
the members of the Zetnstvo for a peaceful demonstration which 
waa not to cause panicky (eax It was in the name of the activ 
ity of the pToletanal that the idea of an armed uprising was 
perverted and vilified, debased and distorted 

In view of rthe enormous practical importance of this lattei 
question, we desire to concentrate the attenUou of the (reader 
on it The development: of the labour movement onielly laughed 
the sages of the new Iskra to scorn TJie new hkra sent a letter^ 
to Bussia which in tlie name of “the process of the systematii 

^Selected fForh Vol II In this pamphlet the reader will find c\ 
pl^atfons of the rcapecUvo policies of the ‘ Economists,” Rabocheye Dyeh 
and tbo old Iskra-^Pd Bng ed. 
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c}e^elopmenl of the class consciousness and acluit) of the iiro 
letariat * i-ecomraendcd as a higlier tj pe of demonstraUon, diat 
^SvDikers’ declarations be seiict by ordinar) mail to the homes 
of tlie Zomstvo councillors, and that a con‘*iderab!e number of 
copies of tins declaration be scattered in the hall of the Zemstvo 
Assembly ’’ Then a second letter was sent, in which the astonishing 
discovery was made that at the present “historical moment the 
politioa.1 stage is fully occupied [!] by the dispute between the 
orgamised bourgeoisie and the bureaucracy** and that “diere is 
onl> one objective meaning m an> [just listen!] revolutionary 
movement m the lower depths of the masses and dial is, to 
support the slogans of that one of tlie two [[1] forces which 
interested m breaking down the present regime” (it was the 
democratic intelligentsia that was declared to be “a force**) Be 
fore the first letter had time to circulate through Russia and 
before the second had time to reach Russia, and before the class 
conscious workers had time to read these marvellous letters and 
to have a good laugh at them, the events of the real struggle of 
the proletanat swept the whole of the political rubbi«h of the 
new Iskra publicists onto the dung heap at one stroke The pro 
letariat showed that there is a third (actually, of course, not tlie 
third, but the second in order and the first in fighting ability) 
force, which is not merely Interested in breaking down, but la 
ready to set to work really to break down die autocracy Since 
January 22 (9), the labour movement ha^ been growing before 
our very eyes into a popular uprising 

Let U8 see then how this transiuon to an uprising was in 
lerpreted by the Social Democrats who had discussed it before as 
a question of tactics— and liow this question ws settled in prac 
nee b) the workers themselvea 

This IS what was said three years ago of rebellion as a 
slogan which defined our immediate, practical laake 

“Picture to yourselves a popular upiUlng Probabl) eseryone wlH now 
apree that we must think of this uprising and prepare for it But hoip 
to prepare for It? Surely the Central Committee cannot appoint agents 
to go to oU the dlstricta for the purpose of preparing for the uprising! 
Fven if we had a (Antral Committee It could achieve nothing by making 
such appointments, considering the conditions prevailing In contemporary 
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RuAsm But a tietwork of agent* that vould automAticaHy be ere 
aied in tlio course of establishing and dlsiritfuiing n common new** 
paper would not have to alt around and wait for the call to rcbolHon 
but would carry on the regular work that would guarantee the highest 
probability of sneceaa in the event of a xcbelUon Such work would 
strengthen our contacts with the broadest strata of the massea of the work 
ers and with all those strata who are discontented with the autocracy 
which is so important in the event of an upriauig It Is precisely such 
work that would help to cultivate the ability properly to ostimato the gen 
ptal political situation and cousequently tho ability to select tlio proper 
moment for the iipnsing. It Is precltely such work that would train alt 
local oTgauisallona to respond simultaneously to the same apolitical QUes 
tions, incidents and events that excite the whole of Russia to react to 
these events in the most vagoroue uniform and expedient manner pesgi 
ble for Is not rebellion in essence the most vigorous, most uniform and 
most expedient Veaction* of the whole of the people to the conduct of tho 
go\crnment? And finallyi such work would train all revolutionary organisa 
liona all over Russia to maintain tho most continuous and at tho pomo 
time the moBt secret contact with each other which would cr^-ate rcof 
Parly unity— for without such contacts it will be impossible collect 
ively to dlicuss the plan of rebellion and to take the necessary prepar 
atorv measures on the eve of it which must bo kept m the strictest 
secrecy 

In a word the ‘plan for an All Russian political newspaper does not 
repre^nt the fruita of tho work of armchair ^/orkers infected with dogmat 
ism and Uterarineas <aa U seemed to those who failed to study it proper 
ly) on the contrary^ jt is a practical plan to begin immedtafely to 
prejMarc on all sides for the uprising tohiU at the same Ume never for a 
moment forgetting the ordinary^ everyday toork ** ^ 

The concluding words we have underlined give a cleacr an 
swer to tlie question of how irvoluUonery Social Den:voctaU 
pictured the work of preparing for an uprising But clear as this 
anstver is the old khvostist tactics could not fail to assert them 
seWes at this point also Quite recently Martynov published a 
pamphlet entitled Tvoo Diefotorships, which ha^ been strongly 
recommended by the new Iskra (No 84 ) The author is stirred 
lo the very depths of his Rabocheye Dyelo soul with indignation 
at the fact that Lenm permitted himself to apeak of ‘‘preparing, 
ordering and oarrying out an armed popukar uprising*^ The 
stem Martynov smiites U\e enemy with the exclamation 

* On the ground of historical experience and the scientiho analysis of 
the dypanilca of social forcoSj international Social Democracy always re* 
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cognised that only palaco rcvoluUons and proiiuiiclamentos luii Lc ordered 
in advance end carried out aucccsafully according lo a prCMOU^ily prepared 
plan and this can bo done prcciBely because they arc not popular reiolu 
tions i e revolutionB in social relationships but only the rcshuflling of 
the ruling cliques. Social Democracy has always and everywhcic recognised 
that (popular revolution cannot be ordered in advance that it is not pre 
pared aruficially, but comes about spontaneoualy 

Perhapbj havmg read this tirade, the reader will say that 
apparently Martynov ‘hs not’^ a serious opponent and that it 
would be ridiculous to take him seriously We would quite agree 
tsUli the reader We would even say to such a reader that there 
18 no more bitter experience on earth than to have to take all 
the theories and all the arguments of our new Iskrn Ists serious 
ly The trouble is that this nonsense figures also in the editor 
lals of hkra* (No 62 ) Wliat is aUU worse is <lhat there are 
people lu the Party, and not a few of them, who stuff their 
heads with this nonaense Hence, we have lo discuss matters 
that are not aenous }ust as we are obliged lo discuss the “the 
ory” of Ros^ Luxemburg, who discovered the “orgamsalion 
process” We have to explain to Martynov that uprising must 
not be confused with popular revolution We have to keep 
explaining that profound references to revolutions in social 
relationships in deciding the practical quesiUon of the wa)S 
and means for oveithrowing Russian autocracy are only 
worthy of Kifa Mokiyevich ^ This revolution in social relation 
ships began in Russia with the abolition of seifdom, and it is 
precisely the backwardness of our political 8 uperstructu«re as com 
pared with the revolution accomplished in social relationships 
that makes the collapse of this superatruolure inevitable More 
over, an immediate ooUapse as the result of a single blov) is 
quite, quite possible, foi “the people’s revolution” ui Russia has 
already struck isardom a hundred blows, and whether the hundred 
and first or the hundred and tenth blow will finish it off is really 
a matter of conjecAure Only opportunist intellectuals, who try to 

^Kifa Mokiyevich, a character described by Gogol In ins Deod Souls, 
who ponders over various ^philosophical quesuon^” such ae why elephants 
are not hatched from eggs, but bom nude,” and what would he the thick 
neaa of the eggahell, if elephants were hatched from eggs, — Ed Eng cd 
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fojfit their philifiUne v/aya on the proletarians, can flaunt then 
schoolboy kno^vledgc of *‘a revolution m social TclaUonships’^ 
at a time v/hen pracUoal ways are being discusbed for deli\orlng 
one of tlie blows in the second hundred Only the opporturubU of 
the new Iskra can shout hysterically about the horrible * ‘Jacobin*^ 
plan, the central point of which, os we have seen, is to carry 
on all sided mass agitation with the aid of a political news 
paper! 

A people’s revolution cannot be ordered, tliat is correct We 
cannot but piaise Martynov and the author of the editorial m 
\o 62 of Iskra for knowing this truth (“and generally speak 
mg, what is the use of oui Party talking about preparing for 
an uprising^” — ^asks Mortjnov’s loyal comrade mi - arms, or dis 
ciple, m tliat article, waging war on the “utopians”^) But if the 
situation is ripe for a popular upnslng, in view of the fact that 
th& revolution in social relationships has already taken place^ 
and if we have prepare for it, we can order an uprising We 
shall try to make this clear to ithe new Iskra ists by a simple 
example Is it possible to order the labour movement? No, it ib 
not, for 3t IS composed of thousands of separate acts that grow 
out of the revolution in social relationships Is it possible to 
order a ^trike^ It is possible, in spite of the fact — just imagine, 
Comrade Martynov — m spite of the fact that evqry strike Is a 
lesult of the change m social relationships When is it possible 
to order a stake? When the organisation oor group that calls the 
strike has influence among ike masses of the workers affected 
and 18 able accurately to judge the moment when the dissatisfac 
Don and irritation among these masses of woikers are rising Do 
you understand now what the crux of the m alter is, Comrade 
Mayt>nov and Comrade ‘^leader writer” of No 62 of hkra'^ If 
)ou do understand, then please take the trouble to compare an 
uptisutg with a peopWs revolution “A people’s revolution can 
not be ordered in advance ” An upxaaing can he so oidered, if 
those who ordei it have influence among the masses and can 
correctly judge the moment foi calling it 

‘Fot'tunaitely, the activity of the advanced workers happens 
1 ^ S«c note to page 297 —Erf 
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lo be ftti advance of tlie khvo$ti$t philosophy of ihe new hkra 
Whale the lalter hatches theories to proie that an uprising can 
not be ordered by those who have been preparing for it b) 
organising the vanguard of ihe revolutionary class, events shois 
that people who have not prepared may order and are some 
limes compelled to order an upnsmg 

Here is a manifesto sent to us by a St Petersburg comrade 
It was set up, printed and distributed an more than 10,000 
copies by the workers oliemselves, who seized a legal printing 
plant ap St Petersburg on January 23 (10) 

'Workers op the World, Unitp' 

'CllizenBi Yesterdoy you witnessed the brutality of the autocratic go\ 
eriuncnti You saw blood flowing jn the streets! You saw hundreds of 
flghters for labours cause lying dead, you saw death you heard the 
^oans of wounded women and defenceless children^ The blood and 
brains of workers bespattered the paving stones that they had laid with 
their own hands Who directed the troops, the guns and the bullets 
against the workers breasts^ — The tsar, the grand dukes, the mlnislerh 
tlia generals and the scoundrels at court 

*^They are the murderers^ Death to them* To arms comrades^ seize lh< 
arsenals tho munition depots and armourers' shops Smash the prisons, 
comrades and release the fighter5 for freedom Smash all the gendarme 
and police stations and all government InstitutionSw We shall overthrow 
the tsar's government and establifih our owm Lon$ hve the reflation ^ 
Long live tbo Constituent Assemlily of Peoples Representatives! — Russian 
i^QCial Democratic Labour Party ^ 

Tih« call to anaurxecticni issued this handful of advanced 
workers with initiative proved unsuccessful We would not be 
surprised or discouraged by several unsuccessful calls for in 
surrecUon, or by several unaucceesful “orders^* for ati Insurreo 
Uon Wo leave it to tlie neiv IsKra to open a tirade on this account 
about the necessity of a ‘devolution in social relationshipb’* and 
grandiloquently to condemn the ‘‘utopianism’’ of the workers 
who exclaimed “We shall estebbsh our own government Only 
hopeless pedants and muddleheads would regard the call to 
establish a govenupent as the central point in this proclamation 
What 19 important for us to noite and emphasise as the rematk 
able, bold and practical manivei ui whicli the problem that is 
now squarely confronting us is tackled 

The call of the St Petersburg workers did not succeed and 
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could not succeed as quickly as they desired This call will be 
repeated more than once, and the attempts at an upnsing may 
result in failure more tlian once But the very fact lliat the task 
has been set by the workers themselves is of enormous signific 
ance The gam to the labour movement Is that it has realised 
the practical necessity for tins ta^k and the need of bringing 
It to the front whenever there is a state of popular unrest — 
tins gain can never be taken away from ihe proletariat 

The Social Democrats advanced the slogan of prepanng for 
on upnsing on general grounds three years ago The activity 
of the proletariat led them to this same slogan as a result of 
the lessons taught hy the civil war There are two kinds of 
activity There is the activity of the proletanat that is possessed 
of revolubonary inilaalive, and there is the activity of the pro 
letanat that la undeveloped and is held in leading strings there 
18 activity that is consciously Social Democratic and there is 
activity of the Zubatov type. And there are Social Democrats 
who to this very day revere precisely this second kind of activ 
ity, who believe that they can evade a direct reply to the press 
ing questions of the day by repeating the word an in 

numerable number of times Take No 84 of Iskra* “Why,** 
asks Its “leader writer’* tnumphantly, “why was it not the nar 
row organisation of professional revolutionaries, hut the Work 
era’ Assembly* that set this avalanche in motion (January 22 
[9] ) ? Because this Assembly really [listen] was a broad organ 
isation based on the cu:tivUy of the nuisse$ of the workers 
themselves ” If the author of this classical phrase had not been 
an admirer of Martynov,, perhaps he would have understood that 
the Assembly rendered a service to the movement of the revolu 
tionary proletariat only when and to the extent that it passed 
from Zubatov activity to Social Democratic activity (after which 
It immediately ceased to exist as a legal Assembly) 

If the new IskranXs or the follower^ of the new Rabocheye 
Dyelo were not khvostistsi they would realise that it is precisely 
January 22 (9) that justified the forecast of those who said 

^The St PelersbuTg Asftvmbly of Russian Factory Workers organise^ 
hy Father Capon*— Bn^ ed 
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m the long run the legahsatian of the labour movcinenl 
viU be to our advantage, and not to that of the Zubatova '^[What 
Is To Be Done?) It was precisely January 22 (9) that proved 
again and again the importance of the task formulated hi the 
same pamphlet we must prepare reapers, not only to cut 
down the teres of today” (le, paralyse today’s corrupting in 
fluence of Zubatovism) aiso to reap the ivkeal of tomorrow*^ 

(i e > lead m a revolutionary manner the movement that has ad 
vonced a step with the aid of legalisation) The Simple Simons 
of the new hhra^ however, refer to the bountiful liaiTest of wheal 
jn order to mimimse the significance of a strong organisation of 
revolutionary reapers I 

‘'It would be criminal ” ihe same new IsUa ‘leader writer’* 
tonUiiues, ''to attack the revolution from the rear” Just what 
this sentence means Allah alone knows The connection it has 
with the general opportunist features of Iskra we shall prob 
ably point out on another occasion At present it will be suf 
ficient to indicate that there is but one true political meaning 
to this sentence, namely the author cringes in die rear of the 
revolution and disdainfully turns up his nose at the “narrow ’ 
and “Jacobin * vanguard of the revolution 

The more the new Iskra displays its Martynovist zeal, the 
clearer beconios the contrast between the khvostist tactics and the 
tactics of revolutionary Social Democracy We have already 
pointed out in No 1 of Vperyod that inauTrection must attach 
U&clf to one of the spontaneous movements Consequently, we 
do not in the least forget the importance of “safeguarding the 
rear,” to use a military term In No 4 of Vperyod we referred 
to tiic correct tactics of the bt Feleraburg Committee members, 
who from the very outset directed all their efforts towards sup 
porting eiid developing ihe revolutionary elemenits in the- spon 
taneous movement while at the same time maintaining an at 
titude of reserved distrust towards the dark, Zubatov rear of this 
spontaneous movement We shall conclude now with a piece of 
advice, which no doubt we shall have to repeat more than once 
to the new Iskra ists da not tnimmise ihe tasks of the vanguard 
of the revolution, do not forget our obligation to support tins 
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vanguard by our organised activity Fewer phrases about die 
development of the activity of the workers — the workers reveal 
an immettae amount of revolutionary activity which you do not 
observe aee ito it rethcr that you do not corrupt unde 

veloped workers by your own Witot/wm 
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THF STRUGGLE OF THE PROLETARIAT AND THE 
SERVILITY OF THE BOURGEOISIE * 

An uprising and armed barricade fighting in Lodz— free fights 
in Ivanovo Voznesensk — general strikes and shooting of work 
ers m Warsaw and Odessa** — ^the disgraceful ending of the 
comedy of the Zemstvo delegation — these are the principal polit 
ical events of the past week If to this we add the news reported 
in today’s (June 28 [15]) Geneva papers about peasant nots in 
the Lebedin Uyezd of the Kharkov Gubernia, about the pillag 
mg of five estates and the dispatch of troops to these places, 
we see reflected in the events of a single week the character 
of all the basic social fcxrces that are now so openly and clearly 
revealing themselves in the course of the tevoluUon 

The proletariat has been in a constant slate of unrest, par 
ticularly since January 22, it la not giving the enemy a moment’s 
rest, It 13 keeping up the offemlve, principally in the form of 
atnkes, while abstaining from direct collisions with the armed 
farces of tsansm and traimng its forces for the great and de 
casive battle In the more induatnally developed distracts, where 
the workers are moat poUlkally prepared, and where national 
oppression Is added to the economic and general polibcal yoke, 
the tsarist police and troops are behaving in an exceptionally 
arrogant manner and are deliberately trying to provoke the 
workers And the workers, even those untrained for the struggle, 
even tiiose who at first merely defended themselves, are not 
only setting a new standard of revolutionary enthusiasm and 
heroism, but ore also showing examples of superior forms of 
struggle, for instance the proletariat of Lodz Their armament 
IS still very poor extremely poor, and their uprising is as 
hitherto, still partial, stall unconnected with the general move 
ment, nevertheless they are advancing, they are covering the city 
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streets with dozens of barncades with extraordinary swiftnesfl, 
they arc inflicting serious losses on the tsarist troops, they are 
defending themselves desperately in separate houses The armed 
uprising 18 becoming deeper and wider The new saonfices 
to the tsar’s executioners — ^nearly 2,000 people were killed and 
wounded la Lodz — are inflaming tens and hundreds of thousands 
of citizens with bitter hatred fox the accursed autocracy The 
lecent armed conflicts demonstrate with increasing clarity that a 
decisive armed struggle of the people against the armed forces 
of tsarism la mevitable Amidst the isolated outbursts the spec 
lade of a blazing all Russian conflagrataon is becoming inoreas 
mgly discernible The proletarian struggle is spreading to new, 
even to the most backward districts , and the tsar’s henchmen are 
zealously working for tlie benefit of the revolution, are con 
verling economic conflicts into political conflicts, are everywhere 
making plain to the workers, by the fate they are meting 
out to them, the absolute neoeswty of overtlirowing the auto 
cracy, and they are thus training them to become future heroes 
and fighters in the popular uprising 

An armed uprising of the people! It is to this slogan, so 
resolutely put forward by the party of the proletariat as repre 
seated bv the Third Congress pf the R S D LP , that events 
themselves the elemental process of the expanding and increas 
ingly acute revolutionary movement, are loading more and more 
closely Away, then, with all doubts and vacillations. Everyone 
must quickly realise how absurd and unworthy now are excuses 
for evading the urgent task of preparing in the most energetic 
manner for an armed uprising, how dangerous is delay, how 
urgent the need of bringing about the unity and co ordination 
of the partial uprisings that are breaking out all over the 
country Isolated, tliese outbursts are impotent The orgamsed 
force of the tsanst government will email the insurgents group 
by group if the movement continues to spread as slowly and 
sporadically from town to town and from diatnct to district as 
it has been doing up to now But umted, these outbursts con 
converge into a mighty tortenl of revolutionary flame which no 
power on earth will be eible to withstand And tins umty is ftp 
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proachiiig, a-pproadiing by thouaands of ways WjB do iiol know 
or even suspect Tbcse separate outbursts and encounters are 
teaching the people what a evolution is and it is our business 
iheiefore, never to lag behind the tasks ol the moment, to be 
able to point to the next, the higher stage of the struggle, to 
derive expenenct and lessons from the past and the present, 
more boldly and widely to urge the workers and peasants to 
advance &uU further forward to Uie complete victory of the 
people, to the complete destruction of the autocraUc gang which 
is now fighting with the desperation ol the doomed 

How often have we found among Social Democrats, pariic 
ularly among intellectuals, people who degraded the tasks of 
the movement, who faintheartedly lost laith in ihc revolution 
ary eneigy ot the working class'^ Lven now some think that 
because tlie democratic revolution is bourgeois in its social and 
economic character, the proletanat must not strive to play the 
leading role in the revoludon, to take a most energetic part in 
It and to put tonvard the advanced slogans ol overthrowing the 
tsarist rule and setang up a provisional revolutionary govern 
ment Events are leaching even these backward people Events 
are continuing the militant conclusions of tiie revolutiouar> 
theory of Marxism The bour^geois character of the democratic 
revolution does not signify that nt can be advantageous only to 
the bourgeoisie On the contrary, it is most of all advantageous 
and moat of all necessary to the proletariat and peasantry 
Events are makmg it increasingly clear that only the proletariat 
IS capable of waging a determined struggle for complete liberty, 
for a republic, notwithstanding the unrehaiuhty and instability 
of die bourgeoisie The proletanat can become the leader of 
the whole of the people and win over to its side the peasantry, 
whloh can expect nothing but oppression and violence from the 
autocracy and notlung but betrayal and treachery from tlie hour 
geois friends of the people Owing to its very class posiUon in 
modem society, the proletariat is better able than any other 
class to understand that, in the final analysis, great histoncal 
problems are solved only by force, that freedom cannot be won 
without the greatest "^crifices, that the armed resistance oi tsar 
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ism must bo broken and crushed uith an armed liand Othenwse 
we shall never achieve liberty, otherwise Russia will meet the 
fate of Turkey protracted and painful downfall and decay, 
particularly painful for all the toiling and exploited ma&sea of 
»he people Let die bourgeoisie abase itself and cringe, let it 
bargain and beg for sops, for a wretched parody of liberty 
The proletariat will fight and will make the peasantry, which 
IS being lorn by the vilest and most intolerable serfdom and 
humiliation, follow suit, It will march towards complete liberty, 
which can he made safe only by an armed people relying on 
a revolutionary government 

Social Democracy did not advance the slogan of insurrec 
tion in a rash moment li has always fought, and will continue 
to fight, against revolutionary phrase mongering, it will always 
demand a sober estimation of forces and an analysis of tlic 
given situation Social Democracy has been talking about pre 
paring for on uprising ever smc'^ 1902, and haa never confused 
this work of preparation with the senseless fomenting of nots 
wluoli, if brought about ajrtificially, would merely result m a 
waste of forces And only now, after January 22 (9), has die 
slogan of an uprising been advanced by the workers’ party as 
on immediate slogan, has the necessity for an upnsing and 
the nece'^ity of the task of piepaiing for it been recognised 
The autocracy itself has made ithis slogan the practical slogan 
of the labour tnovemenl The autocracy has given the first wide 
and mass lessons in civil war Tins war has begun and is being 
conducted on a wider and wider front and an an ancreaaingly 
intensified form We have only to generalise its lessons, to ex 
plain die great sigmficanoe of the words “civil war,” to draw 
the praoUoal precepts from the separate encounters in this war, 
to organise our forces and prepare directly and immediately all 
that is necessary for a real war 

Social Democracy is not afraid to face the truth It knows 
the treacherous nature of the bourgeoisiCt It knows that liberty 
will bring die workers not tranquillity and peace, but a new 
and greater struggle for aocialism, a struggle against the present 
bourgeois frietids of liberty But in spile of this — in fact be 
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cause of this — libeily is indispensable to the workers ^ liberty is 
more necessary to them than <10 anybody else Only the workers 
(ire capable of fighting at the head of the people for complete 
liberty> for a democratic republic And they will fi^hl for u to 
the end 

Needless to say^ ignorance and wretchedness are still wide 
spread among the people, much work has yet to be done to de 
velop the class consciousness of the workers, not to mention the 
peasantry But see how qmckly the slave of yesterday unbends 
ins back, how the spark of liberty glints in liis dimmed eyes 
Look at tlie peasant movement U lacks unity, it is unconscious, 
we know only crumbs of truth about ila scope and character 
But we know for certain that the class conscious woiker and the 
peasant who is rising for the struggle will understand each other 
witliout many words, that every ray of light will bring them 
closejT together for the fight for Uherly, that then they will not 
surrender to the contemptibly cowardly and gieedy bourgeois and 
landlords their own i evolution, the democratic revolution which 
can gave them land and liberty and all that Is conceivable in 
bourgeois society for alleviating the conditions of life of the 
toilers for the further struggle for socialism Look at die central 
industnal region Not so long ago it seemed to us to be fast 
ealeep Not so long ago only a partial, fragmentary, petty, trade 
union movement was considered possible there And now a 
general strike is flanng up there! Tens and hundreds of thous 
ands have risen and are still rising Political agitation has 
swelled to extraordinary proportions To be sure, the workers 
there still lag far behind the horoio proletariat of heroic Po 
land, but the tsanst government is rapidly educating them, is 
forcing their pace to ^‘oatch up ivith Poland ** 

No^ an armed uprising of the whole of die people is not a 
dream The complete victcwry of the proletariat and peasantry in 
this democratic levoIiiUon is not an idle thought And what great 
perspectives such a victory opens up before the European prole 
lanat, which for ao many years has been artificially checked m 
Its etnving after happiness by militarist and landlord reaction! 
A victory of die democratic revolution In Russia will be the 
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Bignal for the beginning of the socialist revolution, for a fresh 
vaclory of our brolhers, the class conscious proletanans of all 
countries 

Compared with the mighty and heroic struggle of the prole 
tanat how revoltingly trivial was the exhibition of loyalty dis 
played by the Zemstvo councillors and Osvohozhdemye isis at 
the famous reception given by Nicholas II The comedians got 
the pumshment they deserved Before the ink with which they 
iVTOte their sycophantically rapturous reports of the gracious 
words uttered by the tsar had dried, the true meaning of those 
uorcls became levealed to all in new deeds The censorship is 
more severe than ever The newspaper Russ has been suspended 
only because it piibhslied a very, very moderate address * The 
dictatorship of the police, with Trepov at its head, is in full 
swing The tsar’s words are ofEcially interpreted m tlie sense 
that he promised an advisory assembly of representatives of 
the people subject to the inviolability of the ancient and “na 
tive” autocracy 

The opinion of the reception given to the delegation, written 
by Prince Meshchersky in Grazhdanin^^^ proved to be right 
Nicholas knew how to donner le change to the Zemstvo members 
and liberals, he wrote. Nicholas knew how to lead them by the 
nose^ 

Sacred truth! The leaders of the Zemstvo councillors and the 
Osvobozhdeniye ists have been led by the nose It serves them 
light They got their deserts for their servile speeches, for con 
cealmg them true decisions and thoughts about a constitution, 
for their ignominious silence in reply to the Jesuitical speech 
made by the tsar They have been haggling and are still hag 
glittg m order to obtain a parody of liberty that wiU be “safe” 
for tlie bourgeoisie Shipov is haggling with Bulygin, Trubetskoy 
IS haggling with Shipov, Petrunkevich and Rodichcv arc hag 
gling with Trubetskoy, Stiuve is haggling with Petrunkevich and 
Uodlchov They ore haggling and agreeing “temporarily” to the 
purely Shipovist programme of the Zemstvo delegation These 
hucksters got the reply they deserved a lack from a mill 
tary jackboot 
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Will not even this disgrace of the leaders of Russian hour 
geois ‘‘emancipation’’ mark the beginning of the end^ Will not 
those who can be sincere and honest democrats now turn away 
from -that notorious Constitutional DemocraUc Part) ^ Will they 
iie\cr understand that they are hopelessly disgracing ihemsehes 
and are betraying the cause of the revolution by supporting a 
‘‘parly,” the “Zemstvo fraction” of which crawls on its belly 
befoie the autocracy while the “Emancipation I-eague” craw lb on 
Us holly befoire the Zemstvo fraction^ 

We welcome the finale of the Zemstvo delegation The mask 
!<; off Choose, gentlemen of the landowning classes and of the 
bourgeoisie! Choose, gentlemen of the educated classes and mem 
hers of all kinds of “leagues”! For revolution or for counter 
revolution? For liberty or against liberty? Tliose who want to 
be democrats in deed must fight, must break with the reptiles 
and traitors, must create an honest party that will have respect 
for Itself and for Us convictions, they must take their stand 
icsolutely and irrevocably on the side of armed uprising As for 
those who want to continue the game of diplomacy, the game of 
lialf truths to bargain and cringe, to issue wordy threats which 
nobody believes and to rejoice at the promise of a marshal’s ‘ 
post from the beloved sovereign — these must be publicly treated 
with the unanimous contempt of all believers in liberty 
Down with the bourgeois betrayers of liberty^ 

Loiig live the revolutionary proletariat* Long live the armed 
upilsmg for complete liberty, for a republic, for the most urgent 
and immediate interests of the proletariat and the i>easantry* 

July 1905 

'7c, the post of Marahol of the Nohllli ) — Ed Eng ed 



IIIF RtYOIUnONARY AKMY AND THt REVOLbTIONARY 

GOVERNMENT * 

Tab. uprising in Odessa and the fiidmg of the battleship **Potem 
kin** witli die revolution mark a new and important step forward 
in the development of the revolutionary movement against the 
autocracy Events have with striking swiftness confinried the ex 
pediency of the calls for an armed upnsmg and for forming 
a provisional revolutionary government — of the calls addressed 
to Uie people by the class conscious irepresematives of the pro 
letanat as represented by tKc Third Congress of the RSDLP** 
The new outbreak of tlie revolutionary conflagration throws light 
on the practical significance of these appeals and compels us to 
defliie more precisely die tasks of the revolutionary fighters in 
the present situation in Russia 

TTie armed uprising ot the whole of die people is matunug 
and becoming organised before our very eyes under the influence 
o( the spontaneous course of events Not so long ago the only 
manifestation of the people^s struggle against the autocracy was 
i e , unconscious, unorganiBed, elemental Bomeumes wild 
outbursts But the labour movement, as the movement of the 
most advanced class, the prolotanat, rapidly outgrew this initial 
stage The cIobs cmiscious agitation earned on 

hy the Social Democrats had the>r effect Riots gave way to oi 
gativsed strike struggles and to political demcjistrations against 
the autocracy The savage military reprisals of the pEU:‘t few 
years have ^‘educated*’ the proletariat and the common people 
of the towns, and prepared them for higher foims of revolution 
ary struggle The criminal and shameful war into which the 
autocracy has plunged the people filled the cup of the people’s 
endurance to overflowing The crowds began to offer armed 
ffdatance to the tsahsl troops Real, popular street fighting 

HIO 
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against the troops, barricade fig)Utng began Only very recently 
\\G saw examples of proletarian heroism and popular enthusiasm 
in the Caucasus, Lodz, Odessa and Libau The struggle developed 
into maurrecUon The shameful role of the executioners of 
freedom, the role of henchmen of the police could not fall 
gradually to open the eyes of even the tsar's troops The army 
began to leaver At first isolated cases of insubordmation, out 
breaks among the reservists, protests of the officers, agitation 
among the soldiers, refusal of certain companies or regimen Is 
10 shoot at their own brothers, the workers Then the passing of 
certain units of the army to the side of the uprising 

The tremendous importance of the latest events in Odessa lic^ 
precisely in the fact that for the first bme an important unit of 
the armed force of tsansm — a battleship — ^has openly gone o\er 
to the side of the revolution Tlie government made frantic 
efforts and resorted to all possible tricks to conceal this event 
from the people, to mp the mutiny of llie sailors in the bud 
But all their efforts were m vain Tlie warships sent against the 
revolutionary battleship *Totemkin” refused io fight their com 
rades By spreading the report throughout Europe that the “Po 
tcmkin*^ fiad surrendered and that the tsar had ordered the sink 
ing of the revolutionary battleship, tlie autocratic government 
only completed its disgrace before the entire world The squad 
ron has returned to Sevastopol, and the government is hastermng; 
to di'^band the sailors, to disarm die warships, reports are cur- 
rent of wholesale resignations of the officers of the Black Sea 
fleet on the battleship *‘St George the Conqueror,*' which had 
surrendered, a fresh mutiny has broken out In Libau and Kron 
^tadt the sailors are also nsing, encounters with the troops are 
heconiing more frequent, sailors and workers in Libau arc fight 
ing on the barricades against the troops Tlie foreign press re 
ports mutanies on a number of other warships ”Alex 

aiider II,** etc ) The tsarist government proved to he without 
a navy The most it has been able to achieve has been to hold 
i^aCik the navy fiom actively going over to the aide of the revolu 
lion Meanwhile, the battleship ^Potemkin" still remains the un 
conquered terntory of the revolution and wimtever its fate mav 
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be wc ^are witncAsuig liere an undoubted and romaikablc fact an 
attempt to form the nucleus of a revolutionary army 

No amount of repnsala, no partial victories over the levolu 
Lion )vill destroy the importance of tins event The first step has 
l)ccn taken The Rubicon has been crossed The siding of t)ie 
army v/ith the revolution has been reooided and sealed before 
the whole of Russia and the entire world New and still more 
energetic attempts to form a revoluUonary army will inevitabl) 
follow the events in the Black Sea fleet Our task now i$ to give 
the utmost support to these attempts, to explain to the widest 
masses of the proletariat and peasantry the national unporiance 
of a revolutionary army in lUo fight for liberty, to assist aepar 
ate sections of this army to unfurl the popular banner of liberty^ 
capable of attracting the masses and of consolidating the forces 
which shall crush the tsarist autocracy 

Uiqts — demotisl ration 8— street battles — detachments of a ie\ 
olulionary army — such are the stages in the development of the 
popular upnslng We have at last reached the final stage This 
does not mean, of course, that the whole movement in its en 
tirety has advanced to this new and higher stage No, the move 
ment still contains a great deal that is backward, in the Odessa 
events there are unmistakable features of the former noting But 
it does mean that die forward waves of the elemental flood have 
already reached the very threshold of the autociatic ‘*btrong 
hold ” It does mean that the forwaid representatives of the 
masses of the people tliemselves have advanced, not as a result of 
iheoietical reasoning, but under the pressure of the growing 
movement, to new and higher tasks of the struggle, to the final 
alruggle against the enemy of the Russian people Tlie auto 
cracy lias done everything to prepare this struggle For years it 
lias been provoking the people to an armed struggle witli its 
trpopB, and now it is reaping what it sowed The units of the 
revolutionary army are springing up out of the army itself 
The task of these umta is to proclaim insurrection to give 
the masses the military leadership, as necessary in civil war as 
in any other war, to create points tfappui for an open struggle 
of the whole of tlie people, to start uprisings in neighbouring dl5 
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\ncts, to safeguard complete political libertv, if only in a small 
part of the territory of the state at first, to start the revolutionary 
reconstruction of the decayed autocratic <tystem^ to develop to its 
farthest limit the ravoluUoiiarv cieative activitv of the masses 
^sho lake but a amall part in this activity in lime of peace, but 
who come lo the forefront in revolutionary epochs Only by car 
rying out tliese new tasks, only by putting them forward boldly 
and bioadi), will the units of the revolutionary army he able to 
win complete victory, lo seive as the support for a rpholutionary 
government And a revolutionary government is as essential and 
necessary at the present stage of the popular upiising as a re^ 
olutionary army The revolutionary army is required for the 
military struggle and the military leadership of the masses of 
tlie people against the remnants of the military forces of die 
aulooracy The revolutionary army is needed because great 
historical questions can be solved only by violence ^ and the 
orgorusatwn of violence xn live modern struggle is a military 
orgamsation And besides the remnants of the military farces 
of the autocracy there are also the military forces of the neigh 
bouiing states for whose support the tottering Russian govern 
ment is already begging, as we shall relate further on 

A revolutionary government is required for the pohucal lead 
Cl ship of the masses of the people, at first in that part of the 
territory which has already been recaptured from tsarism by llio 
revoluUonary arm), and later in the whole of the country A 
moluUonary government is required for die purpose of intro 
ducing immediately the political reforms for which the revolu 
tion 13 proceeding — ^for establishing revolulionarv democratic 
local government, for convening a really national and a really 
constituent assembly, for introducing those “liberties’* witliouL 
whicli the true expression of the will of the people la impossible 
\ revolutionary government is necessary for die purpose of 
politically uniting the section of the people that has risen in 
rebellion and has actually and finally broken away from the 
autocracy, for organising that section politically Of course, this 
organisation can only be provisional. Just as the revolutionary 
government, which has taken power in the name of the people in 
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order lo seoure lire will of ihe people, and to act through Uie 
mslnimenlality of the people, can only he provisional But tins 
iNOrk of organisation must commence immediately j and be in 
diasolublv bound up with every successful step of the uprising 
for the political consolidation and political leadership cannot-* 
)ie del ay ^ for a single moment The immediate exercise of poht 
ical leadersliip of the insurgent people is no less essenual for the 
complete victory of tlie people over tsaribin than the military 
leadership of its forces 

The ultimate issue of the struggle between the supporters of 
the autocracy and the masses of the people cannot be in doubt 
to anyone who has preserved his reasomug capacity to any 
degree But we must not shut our eyes to the fact that iho serious 
struggle IS only beginning, that there are great trials in store 
for us Botli the i evolutionary aniiy and tlie revolutionary go\ 
cmmueeit <rapresent an *‘organasm’^ of so high a type, demand in 
etitutions so complicated, a civic consciousness so developed, lliat 
it would be a mibtake to expect ^ simple, immediate, proper ful 
filment of these tasks from the outset No, we do not expect this 
to happen, we know how to appreciate the importance of the 
tenacious, slow and fiequently unseen work of political education 
■which has always been and will always be conducted by Social 
Democrats But we mus^ not permit what is still more danger 
ous in the present circumstances, namely, lade of faith in tlie 
powers of the people, we must remember what a tremendous 
educational and organising power the revolution has, when 
nughty historical events forcibly drag the common people from 
llieir a-emotie corners, garrets and basements and compel them 
to become citizens Montlis of revolution sometimes educate clli 
?en5 more swiftly and completely ilian decades of political stag 
nattop The task of die class conscious leaders of the xevolulion 
ary is always to march ahead of the class, to educate it, to 
explain to it the meaning of the new tasks, and to urge it for 
ward to out greet, ultimate goal The failures which are inevil 
ably in store for us in the further attempts to foim a ivevoluUon 
ary army and to eetabUah a piovnsional revolutionary government 
wiU ^etve to teach us the practical solution of these problemp, 
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uiil sene to dinw t!»e new ond fresh forces of the people, whidi 
are now dormant, to the woil of solving them 

Take the military aspect No Social Democrat at all familiar 
with histoT) Avho has studied tiigels, ihe great expert on this 
matter ever doubted tlic tremendous importance of military 
knowledge, ihe tremendous importance of military technique and 
military organisation as an instrument in tlic hands of the masses 
of the people and classes of the people for deciding tlie issue 
of great historical conflicts Social Democracy never sloo])ed to 
the game of military conspiracies, it never advanced miliUiiy 
quesliona to the foTefront until the condiUona of incipient civil 
war had arisen ' But now all Social Democrats liave advanced 
miUiary questions, if not to the very first, at least to one of tlie 
first places, and are now making it tUelr business to study these 
questions and to popularise th^m among the masses of the people 
The revolutionary aomiy inu«t employ mihtary knowledge 
and military weapons in deciding the fate of the Russian people 
and in deciding the first and most urgent question of all, die 
question ^of liberty 

And the proWem of establishing the revolutionary govern 
iPeiit is as new, as difficult and as complicated as the problem of 
llie imhtary organisation of the forces of the revolution But this 
problem, too, can and must be soh^d by the people In this 
matter, too every partial failure will lead to an improvement m 
methods and means, to the consolidatioti apd extension of the 
results The Third Congress of the RSDLP indicated in Us 
resolution the general conditions for solving this new problem, 
It IS now time to ^ake up the consideration and prepaiation of 
Uie practical conditions for Us solulion Our Parly lias a min 
imum programme, a complete programme of the changes winch 
are imrqediately achievable widiin the fraiinework of the demo 
ctatic (i e , bourgeois) revolution, and which are necessary for 
the proletariat in order to wage its struggles for the socialist 

The Tasf^s of Rusawa Soctq/ D emocrats on the unlimellnces (U\ 
18^) of the quealion of the methods of a decisive attack against tsaTism 
(This article will be found in Selected WorkSf Vol I, pp, 495^515 — Frf 
Bnfi ed ) 
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irevolution But this piogr^mme contauis fundamental demands 
and also partial dameiide \\hjoh follow from the fundamental 
demands or are taken for granted It is particularly important 
to advance the fundamental demands with every attempt to eatah 
hsh a provisional revolutionary government an order to show to 
the whole of tJie people, even \o the most ignorant masses, in 
brief formula?, in clear and sharp outhnes, the aims of this §ov 
enimcnt and its national tasks 

In our opinion, it Jis pobsihle to point to six such basic 
points which must become the political banner and the mimed 
late programme of any revolutionary government, which must 
enlist iho sympathies of the people for the government^ and upon 
ulnch the whole revolutionary energy of the people must be 
concentrated as upon its most urgent task 

The SIX points are these 1) a national ooaiatatuent assembly, 
2) arming of the people, 3) political liberty, 4) complete free 
dom for the oppressed and disfranchised nationahtiea, 5) an 
eight hour uorlong day, and 6) peasant revolutionary commit 
lees Of course, this is only an approximate Hat, only titles ^ de 
^ignations of a whole series of t^hanges that are required im 
mediately in order to achieve the democratic republic We do not 
claim that the list is complete We merely want to explain clearly 
what we think of the importance of certain basic tasks The 
1 evolutionary government muvt strive to rely on the support of 
tlie masses of the people, on the masses of the working class and 
pfiosaatitry^ unleaa it dcma thiiS it will not be able to mamtaiti 
lUelf, without the revolutionary activity of the people it will be 
ml, '\^orse than ml It is our business to forewarn the people 
against the adventurous character ot high souAding but absurd 
promises (like immediate ^^socialisation,'’ which those uho talk 
about it do not understand themselves^), while at the same tune 
we must advocate changes that can really be made at the moment 
and that ore really ffiecesaary for strengthening the cause of 
the revolution The revolutionary government must arouse die 
^‘piople’* end organise the people’s revolutionary activit) Com 
plet© freedom fox oppressed nationalities, te, the xccogmuon 

refers to tho SociaM^t Kevolutionaries — £'d, 
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not only of their tuiltural but also of iheir right to political self 
determination, the introduction of urgent measures for the pro 
tection of the working class (an eight hour da> as the first m 
the senes of these measures), and lastly, the guarantee of sen 
ous measures, uninnuenced by considerations for the landlords' 
greed, in favour of the masses of the peasantry — such, m our 
opinion, are the chief pointa which must be especially emphasised 
by every revolutionary go\ eminent We shall not discuss the 
first three points, they are too obvious to require comment We 
shall not discuss the necessity for bringing about reforms even 
m a small territory, for instance, recaptured from tsarism, the 
practical fulfilment is a thousand times more important than 
manifestoes, and, of course, a thou'^and times more difficult We 
merely want to call attention to the fact tliat it is necessary now 
and immediately to spread by every possible means a correct 
idea of our national and imminent tasks It is necessary to know 
how to approach the people — m the true sense of the word — not 
only with a general call to fight (tins is sufficient in a period 
before the formation of the revolutionary government), but also 
with a direct call for the immediate fulfilment of the mam 
democratic Teforms to be immediately and independently earned 
out 

A revolutionary army and a revolutionary government ore 
two sides of the same medal They are two institutions equal 
ly necessary for the success of the uprising and for the con 
solidation of its results They are two slogans which must be 
advanced and explained aa the only consistent revolutionary 
slogans There are many people today who regard themselves as 
democrats But many are called and few are chosen There are 
many who prattle about the ‘^Constitutional Democratic Party ” 
but m so called “society” and among the would-be democratic 
Zemstvos there are few true democrats, le, people who are sin 
oerely in favour of the complete sovereignly of the people, who 
ore capable of engaging in a life and death atruggle agaan'^t 
the enemies of the people’s sovereignty, the defenders of the 
tsarist autocracy to the end 

The working class is free of die cowardice, the hypocritical 
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halfheartedness which is characteristic of th^ bourgeoisie as a 
class The working class can and must he fully and consistently 
democratic The workmg class has proved Its right to the role 
of vanguaid in the demooratic revolution by the blood it has 
shed on the streets of St Petersburg, Riga, Libau, Warsaw, Lod?, 
Odessa, Baku and innumerable other towns It must prove equal 
to this great role at the present decisive moment as well While 
never for a moment forgetting iheir socialist goal, their class 
and Parly an dependence, the class conscious representatives of the 
proletariat, members of the R S D L P , must come forward be 
fore the whole of the people with advanced democratic slogans 
For U8, for the proletariat, the democratic revolution is only the 
first step on the road to the coiqplcte emancipation of labour 
from all exploitation, to the gieat socialist goal All the ipore 
quickly therefore, must we pass this first step, all the more 
decisively must we settle accounts with the enemies of the 
people’s liberty, all the louder must we proclaim the slogans of 
consistent democracy a I'evolutionary army and a revolutionary 
govermnciit 

Jul> TOO*? 



THE BOYCOTT OF THE BULYGIN DUMA AND THE 
INSURRECTION * 

The poluical sUuatiou in Russia al the present lime is as M 
lows The Bulygin Duma, te, an advisory assembly of repre 
sentatives of due landlords and the Ing bourgeoisie, elecled undev 
the supervision and with the aid of the lackeys of the absolulisi 
gQ\ernment on the basis of an electoral system so indirect, v.itK 
so many reacUonaiy rank and properly qualifications, that it is 
a donnnglit mockery of the idea of popular repre^ientaUon — this 
assembly may «>ooii be convcoiod ^hat should our attitude to 
uards tins Duma be? Liberal democrats give tMo replies -to this 
question Its Left wing, represented by the Union of Unions,^ ic , 
principally the repreaentalives of the bourgeois mtelUgentsia 
iR in favour of boycotting tlie Duma, of abstaining from the 
elections, and of taking advantage of the opportunity created by 
the elections for carrying on strong agitation for a democratii 
constitution on the basis of universal suffrage Its Right wmg 
howevei, as tepresented by the July Congress of Zemstvo and 
mumcipal councillors,^* or, to be more correct, by a certain 
section of that Congress, is opposed to die boycott and favours 
taking part in the elecuoiis and of getting as large a number of 
cnndidates as possible elected to die Duma It is true that iht 
Congress did not pass a definite resolution on tins question, but 
postponed it to the next Congress, vvlucli is to be convened by 
telegraph immediately the Bulygin ‘'constitution’' is proclaimrd, 
but the opinion of the Right wing of liberal democracy has 
liecome sufliciently clearlv defined 

Revolutionary deniocrac) le, principally the proletariat and 
its conscious expTessiDn, Social Deinocrac>, us, on the whole 
unreseirvcdly in favour of insurrection This difference in tactics 
IS properly appreciated in the last issue (No 74) of Osve^ 

^ See note to page S40 —Ed 
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bozhdeniye, llie organ of the liberal monarchist bourgeoiBiCj 
which, on tile one hand, condemns the ‘ open advocac) ol armed 
inanprection*’ as ^^mad and cnmmal,” and, on the other hand, 
cnticisea (the boycott as ‘‘fruitless practically,” and expresses the 
conviction that both tlie Zemstvo fraction of the Constitutional 
Democratic” (r^^ad Monarchist) Party and the Union of Unions 
will “pass their political examination,” le, abandon the idea of 
a boycott 

The question arises, nhat should be the attitude of the part) 
of the class conscious proletamat towards the idea of a boycott, 
and what tactical slogan should it bring 4:o the forefront before 
llie masses of the people In order to leply to this question 1 
is necessary first of all to bear in mind th^ nature and funds 
mental significance of the Bulygin “constitution ” It la the 
I'e^ult of a bargain struck between tsansm and the landlords 
and big bourgeois, by which the latter, jn return for ninocent, 
'diam conslilutionel 8op», absolutely innocuous to the autocracy, 
are to be gradually divorced from the revolution, le, from the 
fighting people, and reconciled with the autocracy As the whole 
of the Constitutional “Democratic” Party keenly desires to pre 
<^erve the monarchy and the upper chamber {le, to guarantee 
beforehand the pohlical privileges and political domination of 
the “upper ten thousand,” of the moneybags m the political 
system of the country), such a deal is not at all improbable 
More than that, suoh a deal, at least with a section of the hour 
geoisie, is inevitable, sooner or later, in one form oi another, 
for It IS prescribed by the very class position which the hour 
geoiaie occupy m the capitalist system The only question is 
when and m what manner will tins deal be ananged? And 
die whole ta^k of the party of the proletariat is to prevent 
this deal from being made for as long as possible, to split tlie 
bourgeoisie up as much as possible, to secure -the greatest possible 
advQtitage for the revolution from the temporary appeals of the 
bourgeoisie to the people, and in the mean time to prepare the 
forces of the revolutionary people (the proletariat and the peas 
antry) for die violent overthrow of the autocracy and for the 
Isolation and neutral isatioa of the treacherous bourgeoisie 
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In fact, as we have frequently pointed out al read), the essence 
of the political position of the bourgeoisie js that it stands be 
tween the tsar and the people, it desires to play the part of 
honest broker and sneak into power behind the backs of the 
fighting people That is why the bourgeoisie appeals to the tsai 
one day, to the people another, makes **fienous’* and '‘business 
like^^ proposals for a political deal to the former and addresses 
high sounding phrases about liberty (Petrunfcevich’s speeches at 
the July Congress) to the latter It 19 to our advantage for the 
bourgeoisie to appeal to die people, for, by doing so, it provides 
material for politically rousing and enlightening backward 
and wide masses whom it would be utopian to attempt to reach 
at present by Social DemocraUc agitaUon Let the bourgeoi'sio 
stir up the more backward, let them break up the soil here and 
there, we shall untiringly sow Social Democratic seeds in that 
soil Everywhere in the West the bourgeoisie in its fight against 
the autocracy was compelled ^0 rouse tlic political consciousness 
of the people while striving at the same time to sow lire seeds 
of bourgeois theorj among the working class. Our business da to 
take advantage of the de^nictive work earned on by the boui 
gcoisie against the autocracy and systematically to explain to 
the working class what its socialist tasks are and also the nr re 
concilable antagonism between its inlerestB and those of the hour 
geoisie 

Hence, it is clear that ou tactics at the preeent time should 
be primarily to ^support the idea of a boycott The question of 
the boycott Is in itself a question of internal bourgeois dem 
ocraoy Tlie working class is not direOtly interested in it, but it 
is certainly interested in supporting the more revolutionary 
section of bourgeois democracy > it is interested in extending 
and intensifying pohtioal agitation The call to boycott the 
Duma is a stronger appeal by the bourgeoisie to the people, a 
development of its agitation, and it provides increased oppor 
tunities for our agitation and for intensifying the political 
crisis, 1 e , the source of the revolutionary movement The parti 
cipatlon of the liberal bourgeoisie in the Duma will mean llie 
weakening of their agitation at the present time, their appeal moie 
ai Lenitt m 
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la ithe tsar than lo the people, the acc^ieraUon of a coimtcr 
revolutionary deal beUveen the tsar and the bourgeoi'^io 

Needless to say, even If it is not ‘bioken up/* the Bulvgln 
Duma v/ill inevitably give rise to political conflicts of which the 
proletariat must take advantage, but this is a matter for the 
future It would be ridiculous to “pledge ourselves** not to 
utilise -this bourgeois, bureaucratic Duma for the purposes of 
agitation and struggle, but this is not the point at the moment 
At die present time die Left wing of bourgeois demociacy itself 
lias advanced the question of a direct and immediate fight witli 
rfie Duma by means of a boycott, and wo must exert all our 
efforts <to support Uds more determined attack We must take 
tUo bourgeois democrats euid the '*Osvobozhdeniye lats” at theti 
word, we must give the widest circulation to dieir “Petiunke 
vich** phrases^ about appealing to the people, we must expose 
them to die people and show that the first and smallest test of 
these phrases was precisely the question of whether to boycott the 
Duma, to tuin to the people In protest, or to accept tho 
Duma, ue , to abstain from protesting, to appeal to tho tsar 
once more, and accept tills mockery of popular representation, 
Secondly, we must exert all eftorts to moke the boycott actual 
ly serve to extend and intensify agitation and prevent it from 
becoming mere passive abstention from voting If we are not 
mistaken, this idea is already fairly widespread among ihe com 
rades working in Russia, who express it in the words **active 
boycott ” As against the mere passive abstention active boy 
oott should imply increasing agitation tenfold, organising meet 
inga everywhere, taking advantage of election meetings, even 
going to the length of securing admission by force, organising 
demonstrations, political slnkes, etc It goes without saying that 
In order to advance this agitation and struggle it ^vill be parti 
Cularly expedient to come to temporary agreements with various 
groups of revolutionary bourgeois democracy, as is permitted 
generally by a number of our Party resolutions But in doing »o 
wo tnush on the one hand, eteadlly preserve the class disllnolion 
of the party of the proletariat and not for a single moment 
cease our Social Democratic criticism of our bourgeois alhes. 
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and, on the other hand, we would be failing in our dul) as the 
party of the advanced class if, m our agitation, we failed to 
advance the principal revolutionary slogan at the present slogo 
of tiie democratic revolution 

lhi3 IB oui third, direct and immediate political task As 
we have already said, ‘^active boycott” means agitation, recruit 
Ing, organising the revolutionary forces on an enlarged scab 
with redoubled energy end threefold pressure But such work 
is impossible without a distinct, exact and direct slogan Such 
a slogan can only be that of armed insurrection The fact 
that ilhe government is convening this crudely faked ‘‘people’s 
assembly proiddea us with an excellent opportunity for carr)ing 
on agitation for a real people’s assembly, for explaining to the 
broadest masses of the people that at present (after the decep 
tlou practised by the laar and hia mockery of the people) the 
only body that can convene this real asserablj of the people is 
a provisional revolutionary government, and that to secure this 
the victory of the armed uprising and the actual overthrow of 
the tsarist rule is necessary We could not wish for a better 
opportunity to agitate widely for insurrection, and in order to 
carry on such agitation we must be perfectly clear in our minds 
with regard to die programme of the provisional revolutionary 
government This programme should consist of the six points 
which we have already drawn up (see Proletary ^ No 7, ‘The 
Revolutionary Army and the Revolutionary Government”^) 1) 
convocation of a national constituent assembly, 2) aiming of the 
people^ 3) political liberty — the immediate repeal of all laws 
infringing this, 4) complete cultural and pohlioal liberty for 
all the oppressed and disfianchised nationalities — the Russian 
people cannot win liberty for itself unless n fights for the liberty 
of the other nationalities, 5) an eight hour working day, 6) the 
setting up of peasant committees for the support and carrying 
out of all democratic reforms including agrarian reforms, right 
up to the confiscatioin of the land of the landlords 

Thus support the idea of die boycott most energetically, 
expose the Right wing of bourgeois democracy, winch rejects 

^Soe proceding article in this volume.— Eng ed 
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iht boycott, a$ iraitorB, convert the boycott into an active boy 
colt, le, develop the widest po$3ible agitation, advocate armed 
insurrection and call for the immediate organisation of groups 
and detachments of the revolutionary army for the over 
throw of the autocracy and die setting up of a piovisional revo 
lutionary government, spread and explain the fundamental and 
absolutely obligatory programme of this provisional revolution 
ary governmeiiU the programme which is to serve as the standard 
bearer of the uprising and as -a model for all the forthcoming 
repetitions of the Odessa events 

Such should be the tactics of the party of the class conscious 
proletariat In order to make these tactics perfectly clear and to 
achieve unity, iie must deal also with the tactics of Iskra They 
arje explained in No 106 of that paper, in an article entitled 
Defence or Attack VTithout touching on the minor and partial 
differences, winch will disappear immediately we begin to act, 
we shall deal only with the fundamental disagreements Quite 
justly condemning passive boycott, Iskra puts forward in opposi 
tion -to It the idea of the immediate “organisation of revolu 
Uonavy local goveniment’^ as e “possible prologue to an upns 
ing ** According to Iskra we must ‘Wze the right to cany on the 
electoral campaign by establishing l^Drker8’ agitaticm commit 
lees ” These committees “must aim at organising the election by 
the people of their revolutionary deputies outside the Megal' 
limits established in Ministerial Bills, we must “cover the coun 
try with a network of organs of revolutionary local government” 
Such a slogan is worthless Frorp the point of view of ihe 
political tasks generally, H represents a confusion of ideas, and 
from the point of view of the Immediate political situation it 
brings grist to the tulU -of Osvobozkdeniye The orgamsalion of 
revolutionary local government, the eleotaon of deputies by the 
people 13 not the prologue to, but the epilogue of the uprising 
To attempt to bnng about this organisaliori now, before tlie 
insurrection, and apart from insurrection, means striving for 
absurd aims and causing confusion in the minds of the revolU 
iionary prolelanat It is necessary first of nil to be victorious 
m tlie upnsmg (if only m a single city) and establish a pro 
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visional revolutionary government, and tiien the latter, as the 
organ of ithe uprising, and the recognised leader of the revolu 
tionary people, may set to work to organise revolutionary local 
government To attempt to obscure the slogan of insurrection 
by the slogan of organising revolutionary local government, or 
even to push the former into the background, is like advising 
U6 first to catch the fly and then to stick it on the flypaper If 
in the celebrated Odessa days our Odessa comrades had been 
advised to organise, not a revolutionary army, but the election 
of deputies by the people of Odessa as a prologue to the up ns 
ing, those comrades would have laughed such advice to scorn 
Iskra repeats the mistake made by the Economist*^, who thought 
that the ‘‘fight for rights’^ was a prologue to the fight against 
the autocracy Iskra ia reverting to the unfortunate "plan of the 
Zemstvo campaagn’^ which obscured the slogan of insurrcclion 
by the theory of a “higher type of demonstration 

This is not the place to investigate the ongin of Iskra*s tac 
tioal blunder We refer the reader who is interested in this qiies 
tion to tlie pamphlet by N Lenin entitled The Two Tactics of 
Social Democracy in the Democratic Revolution ^ It la more ira 
portant here to pennt out how the new hkra slogan merges into 
an Osvobozhdeniye slogan In practice, an attempt to organise 
the election of deputies by the people before the uprising would 
only play into the hands of Osvobozhdeniye and would I’esult in 
the Social Democrats trailing in the rear of them As long as it 
IS not i*eplaced by a provisional revolutionary government the au 
tocracy will not permit the workers and the people to organise 
any elections at all deserving the name cvf popular elections (and 
Social Democrats will not be content with a comedy of “popular’' 
elections under the autocracy) , but the Ostobozhdeniye ists, the 
Zemstvo and toivn councillors will go on with the elections and 
uuoeremoniouely pronounce them to be popular elections and an 
expression of revolutionary local government All the efforts of 
tlie liberal monairohist bourgeoisie are now concentrated upon 
averting the uprising, upon compelling the autocracy to recognise 
the Ze^lvo elections as popular elections without a victory 

^ Ser chaptei IX of the pamphkt In this voliuno pp 91 —Ed Eng rd 
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of the people over tsarism, and upon converting the 2cm 
atvo and urban local government bodies into organs of *^evolu 
Uonary” (m the Petumkevirh sense) “looal government/’ ^vith 
out a real revolution having taken place This attitude is excel 
lently^ portrayed in No 74 of Osvobozhdeniya It is diGcult to 
conceive of anything more repulsive than this philosopher of the 
co>vardly bourgeoisie asserting that the advocacy of insurrection 
‘Mcmorallscs” both the army and the people! And this Is said 
at a time when even the bimd can see that only by means of 
inaurreotion can the ordinary Russian citizen and soldier save 
themselves from utter demoralisation and vindicate iheir rights of 
citizenship! The bourgeois Mamlov^ pictures to himself arcadian 
idylls in which the mere pressure of ‘^public opinion will com 
pel the government to make concession after concession, until fin 
ally It has no further escape and is compelled to hand over the 
power to ft constituent assembly elected on the basis of univer 
Bftl, equal, direct suffrage and secret ballot, as is demanded by 
8ociet> ’’ (with an upper chamber?) ^T’het^ is nothing at 
all improbable m thi^ peaceful [*] transitioin of power from 
the present government to the national constituent assembly, 
which will organise state and political power on a new basis,’* 
And this bnlhant philosophy of a reptile bourgeoieie is supple 
mented by the advice to win over to our side the army, partic 
ularly the olBcers, to establisb a people’s anihtiat **witliout wait 
mg for permission,’^ and to organise local government bodies 
(read of landlords and capitalists) as ‘^elcauents of the future 
provisional goyermnenh” 

There is method m this muddle The very thing the hour 
geoi&ie desires is that power should be transferred to their hands 
^^peaccfuUy/* wukout a popular uprising, which may perhaps 
be vicloriDus, win a repubho end real liberties, arm ilhe prole 
tanat and rouse the millions of the peasantry The very thing 
the treacherous bourgeoisie requires in order to be able to oome 
to an undoretanding with the tsar (a monarchy with an upper 
chamber), as against the *‘mob,” is to obsouTC the slogan of 

cb&ratier from Gogols Dead Souls reptesoaiing a senli 
meptRl deeamet— Ed 0n$ ed 
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insurrection, ^o dissuade Ihemselves and dissuade otbcis fiomit 
and to advise, by way of a ‘^prologue,** the iramcdmle setting up 
of organs of local government (atcesasible only to the Trubet 
skoys, Petrunkevichea, Fedoiovs and Co) Consequent!), the lib 
oral Manilova express the innermost thoughts of the moneybags 
and thexr most profound Interests 

Tlie Social Democratic Mamlov* of Iskra mciely express the 
half baked thoughts of a section of the Social Democrats and 
theli deviation from the only revolutionary tactics of tlie prole 
tariat, viz , the ruthless exposure of the bourgeois opportunist 
illusion that peaceful concessions can be expected from isan^m, 
that Io6al government can be established without overlhrovvlng 
the autocracy and that the people can elect their^ deputies as a 
prologue to the insurrection No, we must clearly and resolutely 
point out the necessity for an uprising in the pr^^sent state of 
ttflfairs, wo must dnectly call for insurreoUon (without, of 
course, fixing the date befoiehand), and call for the immediate 
organisation of a revolutionary army Only a very bold fiwid 
wide organisation of such an army can serve as a prologue to 
the insurrection Only insurrection can guarantee the victory of 
the revolution and, of course, those who know the local condi 
tlons will always warn against attempts at premature insUrrec 
tJon The real organisation of real, popular, local govemmeht 
can take place only as the epilogue of a viotonoiw insurreoUon 
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The forces ha\e become evenly balanced — ivo 'wrote a fortniglit 
ago, when the first -news of the all Russian political strike waa 
r€cea\ed and it was beginning to be seen that the government 
does not dare make amniedial'e use of its military forces 

The forces have become evenly balanced, we repeated a week 
ago when the Manifesto of October 30 (17) came through as 
the ^Mast word’^ in political news, signalling to the whole people 
and to the whole world the indecision of Lsarism and its retreat 
But the balance of forces docs not in any wav preclude a 
stiuggle, on the contrary it renders it particularly acute As wo 
have already ‘^eid, the only purpose of the government’s letreal 
IS to enable it to select a moie favourable battlefield for itself 
The proclamation of “liberties,” which adorn the scrap of 
papei, called the Manifesto of October 30 (17) is only an at 
tempt to prepare the moral conditions for a struggle against the 
revolution — while Trepov, at the head of the all Russian Black 
Hundreds, Is preparing the material oondiuona for this struggle 
The climax Is approaching The new poliucal situation is 
becoming outlined with the astonishing rapidity that is pecuhar 
only to revolutionary epochs The government began to yield 
in words and immediately began to prepare an attack m deeds 
The promises of a constitution were followed by the most savage 
and disgraceful acts of violence as if eepecially designed to give 
people a still mo.re striking object lesson of the real sigmfi 
oance of the real powei of the autocracy The contradiction be 
tween the promises, words, scraps of paper, and reality has be 
come infinitely more palpable Events have begun to provide 
magnificent confirmation of the truth which ive proclaimed to our 
readers long ago and which we shall repeat over and o\'er 
again, us, that as long as tlie actual power of tsarism has not 

32R 
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i}cen oveitliroun> all Us concessions, up to and incliiduig even 
ihe constituent assemhh are a mere phantom, a nurugc, a dc 

cepViou 

Ibe revolutionary >\orkcrs of bt PeUirsburg expie^sed this 
Mith remarkable clarity in one of tbeir daily bulletins, wliidi 
haie not yet i cached us, but to which the papers> 

astounded and frightened by the nnglu dlspla^cd b> the prole 
lanat, are rcfeiring with e\er increasing frequency were 

granted the freedom of assembly** wrote the strike committee 
(we are re translaUng from tlie English back into the Russian 
Hence certain inaccuracies are, of course, inevitable) ‘ but our 
meetings are surrounded by tioops We were granted llm free 
dom of the pi’css, but the censorship conUnues to exist Ilia free 
doin of science has been promised, but the university is occupied 
by soldiers Inviolability of the person has been granted, but 
the prisons are crammed with people who have been arrested 
Witte has been granted, but Trepov still remains A. constitution 
has been granted but the autocracy continues to exi t We have 
been granted eveiylhing, yet we have notlung’*^^ 

The “Manifesto** has been held up by Trepov The con 
stitutlon has been held up by Trepov The true eignificance of 
die liberties has been explained by the same Trepov Amnesty 
has been mutilated by Trepov 

And who is this Trepov? Some e\lraorduiar> personality, 
nliom It IS partiLulail) nece^ary to remove? Nothing of the 
kind He 13 just an ordinary policeman, who is performing the 
ordinary everyday work of the autocracy with the military and 
the police at his disuosal 

W^hy has this ordinary policeman and lus everyday “work 
suddenly acquired such immensely great importance? Because 
the revolution has made immense progress and has brought the 
real climax nearer The people led by the proletanat, are 
becoming more politically matui^ e\ery day, nay every liour, or 
if y-ou like, (not by the year but by the week When they were 
pohtloally asleep the people regarded Trepov ns Just an ordin 
ary policeman but since they have become conscious of their po 
lilical powci the) feali^ that he has become impossible, beoaU'tr 
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He poreomfies all the brutality, cnmmallty and absuidity of 
taariam 

Revolution teacher It gi^cs excellent object le&aons to all 
classes of the people and to all the nailons of Russia on the 
subject of the nature of a constuiuwti Revolution tcaolies bv 
bringing to the front the immediate, urgent tasks of politics m 
their moat obvious, most tangible forms, it compels the masses 
of the people to appreciate them, it makes the very existence 
of the people iraposbible unless these tasks are fulfilled, it glar 
mgly exposes the futility of all and sundry pretexts, evasions, 
promises and acknowledgements^ have been granted every 
thing, yet we have nothing For we were “granted*^ only prom 
wes, for we ha\e no real power We have come close to liberty, 
ue have compelled absolutely everybody, even the tsar, to recog 
niBc the need for liberty But what we require is not the re 
cognitjon of liberty, but real liberty What we want is not a 
scrap of paper, promising legislative rights to tJio representatives 
of the people What we want is the Teal sovereignty of the 
people Tlje nearer we approached it, Uie more intolerable be 
came its absence The more a^lluring the tsar's manifestoes, the 
more impossible is the tsar’s rule 

The struggle is approaching its olimax, the settlement of 
the question of whether real power is to remain in the hands 
of the tsar’s government As to the recognition of the revolution, 
it has now been recognised by all It was recognised rather a 
long time ago by Mr Stn-uve and the O^voboshdeniye ists, it is 
now reoogDised by Mr Witte, it Is recognised by Nicholas Ro 
raanov I promise you anything you llke-^aays the tsar— only 
let me retain power, let me fulfil my promises This is the gist 
of the iflar’ft Manifesto, tmd it Is obvious diat it could not but 
give an Impclufl to the decisive struggle I giant everything, 
except power^deolares tsarism Everything is a phantom e\ 
cept power— answer the I’evolutionary people 

The real meaning of the seeming absurdity to which affairs 
in Russia have been reduced la the desire of tsarism to deceive 
to outflank the revolution by sticking a bargain with the hour 
wlsie The taar is promising more and more to the bourgeoisie 
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lit the hope that the propertied classes ui)l at last turn cn 
mcajc towards “law and order’* However, as long aa this “or 
der“ is exemplified by the excesses of Trepov and liis Black 
Hundreds, the tsar’s appeal is likely lo remain a voice crying 
In the wilderness The tsar needs both Wjlte and Trepov \’tuio 
to attract some Trepov to restiam otlietB, WiUe for promises, 
Trepov for deeds, Witte lor the bourgcoi'^ie, Trepov for tho 
proletariat And we are now witnessing only on an incorapar 
ably higher stage of development, the same scene that wo wit 
neased at the beginning of the Moscow strlkea the Ubern^ are 
negotiating, the workers are fighting 

Trepov understands his role and his real vocation excMlenl!^ 
Perhaps he was rather loo precipitate for the diplomatic Wutc — 
hut then ho was afraid he might be lat**, seeing how rapldlv 
the revolution was ptogresamg Trepo\ had to make haste, for 
he realised that the forces at his disposal were on the decrease 
Simultaneously with the Conslilutionnl Manifesto of thv 
autocracy began the autocratic warnings of a conslilulion TJie 
Black Hundreds began lo work m a way unprecedented in Rus 
aia News of massacres, pogroms, unheaid of brutalities, are 
amply streaming in from all comers of Russia While terror is 
raging Wherever possible the police are rousing and organising 
the dregs of capitalist society for plunder and violence, serv 
hig out hquor to tho 5cum of the town population, organising 
pogroms against the Jews, inmtmg violence against the “stud 
enU” and rebels and helping to “teach** the Zemstvo members 
Countorwr evolution is working for all it is worth Tiepov is 
“makkg good Machine guns a/re brfng fired (Odessa), eye** are 
being pul out (Kiev), people are being thrown onto the pave 
merits from the fourth story, whole houses aro being taken by 
storm and delivered to be sacked and plundered, houses arc be 
ing set on fire and no one is allowed to extinguish tlie flames, 
those who dare to resist the Black Hundreds are shot down From 
Poland to Siberia, from the shores of the Gulf of Finland to 
the sho'^s of the Black Sea — ^tho same tale is heard 

But simultaneous!) with this not of Black Hundred brut 
fthly this orgy of autocracy lhe«e last ponvulsiora of Rie mon 
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sl^r tsansm, xiw onslaughts are being made by the pioletanat, 
whioli only seems to beuirae pacified after eacli upsurge of the 
movement » as a matter of fact* it la only gathering its forces 
and preparing to deal a decisive blow For the reasons stated 
above, police alrocUies in Russia have now acquired a different 
character from what they have had hitherto Simultaneously 
witli the outbiii-sts of Cossack vengeance and Trepov’s revai eke 
the disintegration of the itsaj’s power la pioceeding apace This 
13 seen in the provinces, in Finland, in St Petersburg, it la 
apparent in places where the people are most downtrodden and 
where they are politically least developed, in the border land^* 
with an alien population, as well as in the capital which pro 
misea to be the scene of the greatest drama of the revolution 
Indeed, oorapare the following two telegrams which we 
quote from a Vienna bourgeois liberal newspaper^ 

Tvtr Ihfl mob, in iho jneaencri of Govarnoi SIeiJtso\, attacked the 
premises of the Zemstvo Tho mob besieged the house and afterwards set 
fire to It The firemen refused to extinguish tho Hames The troops stood 
by without taking ony measures against the ruffians*' (Of course, we can 
not vouch for the absolute accuracy of this particular item of nows but 
it is an undeniable fact that similar and a hundred timos worse things 
are being perpetrated evcrjTvherc ) 

* Kazan The people have disarmed ihe police The arms taken from 
the latter have been diainbutcd among the population A peoples militia 
has been orgaiused Perfect order prevails * 

Is not tha oontraat between the two pictures edifying? 
Vengeance, atrocities, pogropas The oveit-hrow of the tsar’s rule 
and the organisation of a victorious uprising 

Finland presents the same picture on an incorap ar ably larger 
scale The tsar’s viceroy has been driven out The lackey senators 
have been removed by tho people The Russian gendarmes are 
being kicked out They try to retaliate (telegram from Hapa 
randa of November 4 ) by damaging railway communications De 
tachments of the people’s armed mihtia are then sent out to at 
rest the disorderly gendarmes At a meeting of citizens in Tonuo 
it was decided to organise the importation of weapons and of free 
literature Thousands and tens of thousands m towns and vll 
lagee are enlisting in the Fmmah mlUUa It is reported that the 

Ycap Froie Pro^se^Bd 
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gairiBon of a strong fortress (Sveaborg) expressed its 
sympathy with the insurgents and surrendered the fortress to the 
people’s mihtra 1 inland rejoicing The tsar la moking con 
cessions, he is prepared to summon the Diet, he has repea hd 
ihe illegal Manifesto of Tebruary 15 (3), 1899,^ he accepts the 
“resignation” of tlte senators dii\^n out by the people And at 
the same lime Novoye Vremya advises the government to block 
ade all the Finnish ports and to suppress the uprising by armed 
force According to the telegrams in tlie foreign press, numer 
OU9 Kuasian troops are quartered m Helsingfors (it is unknown 
to what extent they can be used for the suppression of the up 
rising) U 13 alleged that Russion ships have entered the inner 
harbour of tielaingfore 

St Petersburg Trepov is taking vengeance foi the lejoic 
mgs of the revolutionary people (over the concession wrested 
from the tsar) The Cowacks are committing atrocities Mas 
fiacres are increasing The police are opeaily ojganising the Black 
Hundreds The workers planned to organise a gigantic demon 
stratlon on Sunday, November 5 (October 23) They wanted 
to render public honour to iheir comrades and heroes who fell 
in the struggle for liberty The government, on its part, pre 
pared a gigantic bloodbath It prepared for St Petersburg whal 
had taken place on a small scale in Moscow (die massacre at the 
funeral of Bauman the workers’ leader) Trepov wanted to 
lake advantage of the situation wlien his forces had not yet been 
split up by tlie dispatch of n portion of tliem to Finland and 
when the workers were preparing to demonstrate, not to fight 

The St Peteisburg workers saw through the designs of the 
enemy The demonstration was called off The workers* com 
mittce decided to organise the last battle not at the time Trepov 
deigned to olioose. The workers’ committee was right in judging 
that for a number of reasons (the uprising in Finland among 
others) a delay in the struggle v^as disadvantageous for Tr^^pov 
end advantageous for us Meanwhile, the arming of the people 
Is proceeding intensely Propaganda is meeting with remarkable 
9 UCC 033 m the army It is reported that 150 sailors of the 14th 
and 18tli naval companies hove been arrested, that 92 com 
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pliuiits have been lodged during the last week and a half against 
odficera for aympathiaing with the revolutionaries Manifestoes 
calling on the army to come over to the side of the people are 
being distributed even to the patrols ^guarding” St Petersburg 
The freedom of the press^ which was promised within the limits 
permitted by Trepovt Is being stretched by the mighty arm of 
the revolutionary proletariat to a somewhat wider extent Ac 
cording to information in the foreign newspapers, on Saturday 
November 4 (October 22 )> only those St Petersburg papers ap 
peared which accepted the demand of the woikers to ignore the 
censorship* Iwo German papers In St Petersburg winch wished 
to remain “loyal** (servile) were unable to appear The “IsgaP’ 
papers, from the moment the scope of legality began to be d^^tcr 
mined not by Trepov, but by the St Petersburg stnkf'rs* union 
began to talk in unusually bold language 

*Tho ftUike is only temporftvjly suspended/' reports a telegram to the 
/Veae ^*reie Pres^e of November 5 (October 23) It is reported tbit the 
strike will be rosumed when the time comes to deal a final blow to the 
old order Tbo concessions no longer moke any Impi^esBlon on the pro 
letarlat Tlie situation is very dangerous Revolutionary ideas are increaii 
Ingly affecting the bfond masses Tha working dais regards JUcIf as 
matter of the situation Those afraid ol the impending catastrophe arc 
ol ready beginning to leave ibis c\iy (St Pctcrabutgl 

The climax is approaching The victory of the people’s up 
nalng is already near The slogans of revolutionary Social 
Dcmooracy are being carried Into effect with unexpected rapid 
Ity Let Trepov continue to rush from revolutionary Finland to 
yevolulionary St Petersburg, from the revolutionary border 
lands to^ the arevoludonary province?* l^t hun try to find a single 
safe oomer for unhampered military operations Let the tsar^s 
Manifesto circulate more widely, let the news of the e\en.ts In 
the revolutionary centres become more widespread — this will 
win new supporters for us and carry vacillation and dislntegra 
tion into the dwindling ranks of the tsar’s adherents 

The alHiwasiart political strike has excellently performed 
Its task by furthering the uprising, by inflicting terrible wounds 
on tsanam, by breaking up the abominable comedy of the 
abominabW State Dpma** TETia general rehearsal is over AU 
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things pn to show that ue ore now on the evt of the drama 
itself Witte 15 wallowing in torrents of words, Trepov is wallow 
tng in torrents of blood The tsar has not man) more promises 
to male Trepov has too ftw Black Hundred troops left to send 
to the final battle And the ranks of the rcvolutionar) QTm\ ore 
growing all the lime, their foices are bemg tempered in separate 
encounters, the red flag m nsing higher and higlior over new 
Russia 
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The mutiny ifi Sevastopol continues to spread Things are com 
mg to a head The floldicra and sailoars \Vilio are fighting for free 
dom are removing their officers Excellent order is being mam 
lamed Tlie government is unable to repeat its dastardly Kron 
3tadl tnck^ it is unable to provoke pogroms Tlie squadron re 
fused to iput to 6ea and threatens to bombard the town if any 
attempt is made to suppress the rebels The command of the 
‘^Ochakov** has been taken over by Lieutenant Schmidt (retired), 
who had been dismissed from the service for making an “im 
pertinent” speech about the armed defence of the libeities prom 
ised by the Manifesto of October 30 (17) According to the in 
formation in Ru^Sy the penod in which the sailors were aum 
raoned to surrender expires today, the 28th (15) 

Hence, we are on the eve of tlie decisive moment Tlie next 
few days — perhaps hours — will show whether the rebels will he 
completely victorious, whether they will be defeated, or whether 
some sort of bargain will be struck In any case the Seva^to 
pol events signify the entire ooUapse of the old slave regime 
in the army, a regime which transformed soldiers into armed 
niachmea, made them Uie instruments for the suppression of 
the slightest striving after freedom 

The tunes when the Russian army could be sent abroad to 
suppress a revolution — as was the case m 1849** — are gone 
for ever Now, the army has irretrievably dropped away from 
the autocracy The army has not yet entirely become revolution 
ary The political consciousness of the soldiers and sailors Is 
still on a very low level But the important thing is that this 
consciousness has already awakened, that the soldiers have started 
a movement of their own, that the spirit of liberty has every 
where penetrated into the barracks Military bai racks in Russia 
were very often worse than any prison, nowhere was individu 
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ality so suppressed and oppressed aa m the barracks, nowhere 
else ivaa torture, the striking of men by ofltcera and the degradti 
uon of human bemga so nfe as m these barracka And these 
barracks are becoming hotbeds of revolution 

The Sevastopol events arc neither isolated nor accidental 
We shall not speak of former attempts at daect rebellion m 
the army or m the navy Let \\s compare dm St Petersburg 
sparks with the Sevastopol conflagration Let us ret^all the sol 
diers* demands which are now being pul forward m the various 
military units of St Petersburg (lliej were printed in yestei day’s 
Issue of our paper) What a remarkable document this hsl of 
demands is I How clearly it shows that flic army of slaves is 
being transformed into a revolutionary army And what power 
on earth can now prevent the spread of such demands m the 
whole of the navy, xn the whole of the army? 

The St Peter^urg soldiers wont better food, belter clothing, 
belter living quarters, better pay, the reduction of the period 
of military seivice and of the daily exercises But othei demands 
which can only he presented by a dUzen soldier, occupy a 
still more important place on the list The right to attend in 
uniform all meetings *Uhe same aa other citizens,” the right to 
read and keep in the barracks all nexvspapers, freedom of con 
science, equal rights for all natloneUlies, complete abolition of 
saluting outwde of barracks, the abolition of oibcers orderlioa, 
the abolition of courts martial, all military law cases to be tilocl 
by the civil courts, the right to pieteiU collecUve complaints, 
the right to defend oneself again at the slightest attempt of a su 
pen or to strike a blow Such are the principal demands of the 
St Peteisburg soldiers 

These demands show that an enormous part of the army 
w already at one with die men of Sevastopol who have iiaeu 
for liberty 

These demands show that the hypocnlical speeches of the 
henchmen of autocracy on the neutrality of the army, on the 
necessity of keeping the army away from politics, etc — that aU 
such speeches cannot count on evoking the slightest sympathy 
from the soldiers 
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lilt army canaot and must not be neiilral Do not drag the 
army anto politics— nj the slogan of the liypocntical servants oi 
tlie bourgeoisie end of tsarism, which in fact always diregged the 
aimy into rcaclionery politics, turned the Russian soldiers into 
henchmen of the Black Hundreds and accomplices of the police 
It 13 impossible to keep aloof fiom the nationwide struggle for 
hbeny Whoever shows indifference to this struggle is support 
ing the atrocities of the police government, which promised 
freedom only lo mock at it 

The demands of the citizen soldiers are the demands of Social 
Democracy, the demands of all tlio revolutionary parties, the 
demands of the class conscious workers If the soldiers join the 
ranks of the supporlerd of liberty and coiPe over to the side of 
the people, they will secure victory for the cause of freedom and 
the satisfaction of their dcniauds 

But in order to secure the complete and lasting sallaf action 
of these demands, it necessaty to lake another little step for 
ward All the separate wiehes of the soldiers who arc tortured 
In these pnson like barracks must be joined together, reduced 
to a single whole And when that is done these demands will 
read the abolition of the standing army and its substitution b> 
the universal arming of the people 

Everywhere, in all countries, the standing army is used, not 
60 much against the external enemy aa against the internal 
en^my Everywhere dm standing army has become the weapon 
of t^aotlon, the servant of capital in its struggle against labour, 
the execurione^* of tlio people’s Iibert> Let us not, therefor**, in 
our great liberating revolution, dwell only on partial demands 
L“t UB eradicate the .evil root and branch Let us entirely destroy 
dm standing army Let tlie aimy merge with the armed people, 
let die soldiers bring to dve people then knowl**dgc of military 
affairs, let the barracks disappear and their place be token b> a 
free military school No power on earth will dare make an 
attempt upon free Rusem if the bulwark of its liberty is an 
armed people which has deetro)^d the military caste, which 
has made all aoldier^ citizens and all t.Ui 7 en*^ capable of beating 
atms-^soldiera 
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Iho expeiicnoD of Wcsteiu Europe has proved how uUerly 
reactionary a standing army is Military science has proved that 
a people’s militia is quite practicable, that it can fully master 
the military tasks both of defence and attack Let the hypoent 
icel or the sentimental bourgeoisie dream of disarmament So 
long as there are oppressed and exploited people in the world 
— we must stnve, not for disarmament, but for the universal 
arming of the people It alone will full) safeguard liberty It 
alone will entirely overthrow reaction Only when tins le/orm la 
earned out will millions of toilers, instead of a mere handful 
of exploiters, really reap the fruits of liberty 

November 1905 
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What significance for the proletariat have the “professionar 
unions of the intelligentsia? Should ^ve Social Democrats join 
them for tlie purpose of fighting against the obscuring of the 
class consciousness of the woikers? 

The ‘‘professional** unions of the mtelhgentaia and the “Union 
of Unions** are political organisations Virtually, they are liberal 
unions On the whole, these unions form the nucleus of the so 
called Conslittitional Democratic, i e , bourgeois liberal, Party 
A most senouB duly now devolves upon us to exert every effort 
to advance the Parly education of the proletariat, to consolidate 
Ue vanguard into a 'real political party absolutely independent 
of all other parties, into a party absolutely free and independent 
We are therefore obliged to exercue extreme caution m taking 
any step that is likely to create confusion in the clear and definite 
party relations The whole of the liberal bourgeoisie is now 
doing Its utmost to prevent the formation of an entirely lode 
pendent class party of the proletariat, it is striving to “unite** 
and “merge** the whole of the “emancipation** movement m one 
stream of democracy for the purpose of covering up the hour 
geois character of this democracy 

Under these circumstances it would be a great mistake for 
members of the Social Democratic Party to join the liberal 
unions It would place them in the extremely false position of 
being members of two different and mutually hostile parties 
One cannot serve two gods One cannot belong to two parties 
Owing to the absence of political liberty in our country and the 
gloom spread by the autocratic regime, it is very easy to con 
fuse tile parties, and the interests of the bourgeois demand that 
confusion be created The Interests of tlie proletariat demand a 
precise and clear demarcation of parties And it is impossible at 
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the present ti ne to oblain genuine, not merely verbal, guaron 
lees that groups of Social DemooraU joining the ^^pToitssiono-V* 
unions of tlie intellectuals would preserve complete independence 
and ivould be members only of the Russian Social Democratic 
Laboui Party and of no other parly, that they would give the 
most minute account of every step in their activity to ihetr party 
organisation Tlie chances are ninety nine to one dial those mem 
bers will not be able to preserve their independence, that they 
Will be forced to resort to “stratagems** which are useless as 
regards results and harmful as regards the corruption of the still 
)oung Party consciousness of the workei's 

Soptember 1905 



SOCIALISM AND ANARCHISM 


Executive Committee of the Soviet of Workers* Deputies 
decided yeslciday, December 6 (November 23), to reject the 
application of the anarchiste for represeutution on the Executive 
Committee and the Soviet of Workers* Deputies file Executive 
Committee gave thp following reasons for this descision ‘*1) In 
the whole of mteniational practice anarchiets have no repieseuia 
lion in congrebses and socialist conferences because they do not 
recognise the political struggle as a means ior the achievement of 
then ideals, 2) only paities can he represented, and the anar 
chista do not represent a parly ** 

We consider the decision of the Exeoulne CorainiUee lo ht 
m the highest degree correct and of enormous importance from 
the point of view of prlnciiple and of practical poluica If we 
were to regard the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies as a parliament 
of labour, or as a sort of proletarian organ of self go\ ernment, 
then, of course^ it would have been wrong to reject the apphea 
bon of the anarchists However insignificant [ fortunatel) ) , i\h 
influence of the anarchists among the workers may be, neverthe 
less, a number of workers undoubtedly support them The quea 
Uon of whether the anarchists represent a party, an organ 
isadon, a group, or a voluntary association of people holding th« 
$airoe ideas, is a formal question, which is of no importance from 
the point of View of punclple Finally, if the anarchists, while 
rejecting tlie political struggle, apply for representation in an 
Institution whioh is conducting that struggle, it is a glaring in 
oonsistenoy which merely shows how weik are the philoaophj 
and tactics of the enarchlsls But, of course, inconsistency is no 
reason for excluding them from a ‘‘parhument,’* or an **organ 
of self government 

We regard the decision of the rxeciibvf rommiUee 
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absolutely correct and in no way contradicting llie fiinclion<^ the 
character and the composition of this bod) The Soviet of Work 
ers* Deputies is not a parhanicnt of laboui and not an oigan of 
proletarian self government It is not an oigan ot government il 
all, but a fighting organisation for die achievement of definite 
aims 

This fighting organisation includes, on the basis of a jirovi 
‘iional, undefined, fighting agreement, representatives of the Kus 
Bian Social Democratic Labour Party (the party of proletarian 
socialism), of the Socialist Revolutionary Party (llie representa 
lives of petty bourgeois socialism, or Ibe extreme Left of 
levolutionaiy bourgeois democracy), and finally many ‘*no4\ 
patty” workers The latter arc not non parly m the general sense 
of the term, they are non party revolutionaries, because their 
sympathies are entirely on the side of the revolution, for the vm 
tory of which the) are fighting with devoted enthusiasm, energy 
and self sacrifice For chat reason it will be quite natural to in 
elude also representatives of the revolutionar) peasan rv on the 
Executive Committee 

As a matter of fact, the Soviet of W''oikers’ Deputies repu 
seiUs an undefined, broad fighting alliance of socialists and rev 
olutionary democrats, of course, the term “non part) icvohUion 
ary” represents various shades langing fioni the former to 
the latter Such an organisation is obviously accessary for the 
]mrpose ot conducting pohlical strikes and other more active 
forms of struggle for the immediate democratic demands 
wliiuli have been accepted and approved by di* ovenv helming 
majority of live population lo have anarchists in an orgatiisa 
Iton like this wall not be an advantage but a clisadiantage tliej 
will simply introduoe diorupuon into it, and tlius weaken the 
force of the general assault, they maj still “want to argue” 
whether poliUcal reform :s ui-gent and important The exclusion 
of anarchists from a fighting alliance, winch is carrying out our 
democratic revolution, as it were, is quite necessary from tlie 
point of view and in the interests of thu revolution There can 
he place in a fighting alliance only for those who fight for the 
aims of t)ie alliance If, for example the or the “Par^ 
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of Law and Order” * managed to iccruit aeversl hundred work 
era in their St Petersburg organisation, the Executive ComnnUee 
of llie Sovia of WoVkcTs* Deputies would hardly open its doors 
to tlie representatives of sucli organisations for that reason 

In explaining the leaaon for adopting its decision die Execu 
tlve CommiUee refers to the practice of iirternational socialist 
congresses We warmly welcome this statement, tins lecogintion 
on the part of the St Pet^ifaburg Soviet of Workeis* Deputies of 
the rdeological leadership of international Social Democracy 
The Russian revolution has already acquired internalional signi 
ficance The opponents ot the revolution in Russia are alread) 
conspiring with Wilhelm II and all other obscurantists, 
tyrants, nuhtari'^tB and exploiters m Europe against free Russia 
Nor shall we forget that the complete victory of our revolution 
demands an alliance of the revolutionary proletariat of RuMia 
uith the socialist workers of all countnea 

It 13 not for nothing that international sooialist congresses 
have decided not to admit anarchiets A wide gulf separates so 
oialism from anarchism, and it is in vain that the agetiU pro 
vocateurs of the secret police and the servile literary hacks of 
icacUonary governments try to make it appear that this gulf 
does not exist The philosophy of the anarchists is bourgeois 
philosophy turned inside out Their indmduaUstio theories and 
their mduudualistic ideals are the v^ry antithesis of socialism 
Their views express, not the future of bourgeois society, which 
ifi irrcsialibly being driven towards the socialisabon of labour, 
but tW present and the pa^t oi that aoucty, the domination 
of blind chance over the scattered, isolated small producer Their 
Uclios, which amount to the negation of the political struggle, 
serve to disunite the proletarians and, in fact, lO convert them 
into passive participants of one or another set of bourgeois 
politics, because it le impossible for the workers really to it 
tach themselves from politics 

In the present Russian revolution, the task of organising, 
polRically educating, training and rallying the forces of the 
working class comes to the forefront more than at any othtr 
lime The mare outrageous the conduct of the Black Hundred 
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government^ the more zealously its agents provocateur s strive to 
rouBt sordid passions among the ignorant masses, the more clrs 
perately the defenders of the decaying autocracy clutch at every 
opportunity to discredit the revolution by organising robberies, 
pogroms, assassinations and by intoxicating Ihc rabble, the 
more important 15 the task of organisation that devolves 
primarily upon the party of the socialist proletariat And we 
shall therefore resort to every means of ideological struggle to 
keep the influence of the anarchists over the Russian workers 
within Its present insignificant limits 


December 1905 



THE LESSONS OF THE MOSCOW UPRISING * 

The pubhca-tion of the book, Moscow in December 1905 (Mos 
cow, 1906), could not have been more opportune It is an es 
bonlial task ol the workeia* party to assimilate the lessons of the 
December uprising Unfortunately this book is like a barrel of 
honey spoiled by a spoonful of tar Tlie material is most inter 
esting, although incomplete, but the conclusions are drawn in a 
slovenly mamner and are incredibly flat We sliall deal with these 
conclusions on another occasion, at present we shall turn our 
attention to the bumMig political question of the day, to the les 
sons of the Moscow uprising 

Ihe principal form of the Decembei movement in Moscow 
was the peaceful stnko and demonstrations The overwhelming 
majority of the working masses acUiely participated only in 
these forms of struggle But the December action in Moscow 
proved clearly that th-e general strike has become obsolete as au 
independent and principal form of struggle, that tlie movement 
16 breaking through these narrow boimdanes with elemental 
and irrosiatiblfi force and Is giving n»e to a highei form of 
struggle^ the upnsmg 

In declarmg the strike, all the revolutionary parties, all llw 
Moscow unions, sensed and even leahSed that it must me^atably 
grow into an upnamg On Decembei 19 (6) the Soviet of Work 
ers’ Deputies resolved to ^‘strive to transform the stniko into an 
armed uprising ” As a matter of fact, however, none of (the org 
anisatlons were prepared for this Evan the Cpalition Council 
of Fighting Units ** {on December 22 [9]l) referred to an up 
rising as something very remote It is quite clear thait it had no 
hand in or control of the street fighting thait took place The 
orgamsatlons did not keep pace with die growth and sweep of the 
movement 
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I he ‘Strike grew into an npriauig, firal and foreniosf, under 
the picssuru of objective conditions created after October llu 
govornineiit could no longer be taken bv suipiue b\ a genet ^1 
strike It bad already organised the counter re\olulioi\ which was 
ready for military action The general course of the Russian rev 
oluUon after October, and the sequence of events in Moscow in 
the December days, have supplied striking proof of one of the 
most profound postulates of Marx revolution progresses by cre 
ating a oompact and strong counter revolution, i e , it compels 
the enemy to resort to more and more extreme measures of de 
fernce and in this way devises more powerlul means of attack * 
EVecember 20 (7) and 21 (8) a peaceful strike, peaceful 
mass demonstrations Evemng of llie 21st the siege of the 
Aquarium The morning of the 22nd the crowd on Strostnaya 
Square Is attacked by the dragoons Evening the house of Fied 
ler wrecked Temper rises The unorganised street crowds ab 
Holutely spontaneously, but hesitatingly, set up the first barricades 
The 23rd (10) arlilloi 7 fire is opened on the barricades and 
on the crowds in the streets Banicades are set up more deliber 
ately and no longei singly but on a really mass scale The 
whole population is in thu streets, all the principal centres of 
the city are covered by a network of barricades For several days 
stubborn guerilla fighting proceeds between the insurgent detach 
ments and the 'troops The troops become exhausted and Diiba 
^ IS obliged to bog for reinforcements Only on Dccembei 
28 (15) did the government forces acquire complete superlonty 
and on December 30 (17) tlic Semenov regiment stormed the 
Presnya dietnct, the last stronghold of the upneing 

From Btnke and demonstrations to isolated barncades From 
isolated barricades to the mass erection of barricades and street 
fighting against the troops Over the heads of the orgamsations, 
ihe mass pTolclarlan struggle passed from a strike to an uprising 
This IS the greatest historical achievement of the Russian revolu 
tlon, and like all previous achievements, It was obtained at die 
price of enormous sacrifices The movement was raised from a 
general political strike to a higher level It compelled reaction 

^ Thf MlptHry Coveiorji- rrnrral of fid Fnfi rd 
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to go to extremes in its resistance and so brought nearer tht* 
moment when the Te\olution ^vlU also go to extremes m the 
applicialion of methods <of attack The reaction cannot do more 
than bombard barncsdes» houses and street crowds But the rev 
olution can go ever so much further than the Moscow fighting 
units went, it can grow ever so much wider and deeper And 
the revolution has made great progress since December The base 
of the revolutionary crisis has become immeasurably broader— 
tile blade must now be sharpened to a keener edge 

Thr proleUinat sensed the change in the objective condmona 
of tlie struggle and the need for a transition fiom the strike 
to an upnsing sooner than its leaders* As is always the case, 
practice marched ahead of theory A peaceful strike and demon 
slrations immediately ceased to satisfy the workers, they asked 
what IS to be done next? And they demanded more resolute 
action Tlie anstruclioiis to set up barricades reached the distncta 
exceeding!) late, when bamcades were already being erected in 
the centre The mas^^es of the workers set to work, but were not 
satisfied even voitk this they demanded to know what is to be 
done next? — th6y demanded active measures In December 1905, 
we, the leaders of the Social Democratic proletariat, behaved like 
a commander in chief who had arranged the dispositxon of his 
troops in such an absurd way that most of them remained out 
of action The masses of the workers demanded but failed to ob 
tain instructions for resolute mass action 

Thus, nothing could be more short sighted than Plekhanov's 
view, which is seized upon by ail the opportunists, that the strike 
was inopportune and should not have been started and that they 
“should not have taken to arms On the contrary, they should 
have taken to arms more resolutely, energetically and aggressive 
ly, it should have been explained to the masses that peacetul 
strikes by tliemselves are useless, and that fearless and ruthless 
armed fighting was required The lime has come when we must 
at last openl) and publicly admit that political strikes arc in 
sutficient, We must carry on the widest agitation among the masses 
in favour of on armed uprising and make no attempt to ob 
HTuie this question by talk about “prelimirmry stages,’* or b) 
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throwing a veil o\er it To conceal from the masaes the nece^sU) 
for a desperate^ sanguinai^ war of extei mmation as tlie inmiedi 
ale lash of future revoluhonary achon means deceiving both our 
selves and the people 

This 18 the first lesson of Uie December events The oilier lea 
son refers to the charaoler of the uprising, the methods by winch 
it la earned out and the conditions under which the troops come 
o\er to the side of the people An extremely onesided view pre 
vails on this matter in the Right wing of our Party It is alleged 
tliat It is impossible to fight modern troops, that the troops must 
first become revolutionary Of course, unless the revolution 
assumes a mass character and also alTecls the troops, 
fighting 13 out of the question Work among the troops is, of 
course, necessary But we must not imagine that the troops will 
Lome over to our side at one stroke, as it were, aa a result of 
persuasion, or their own convictaons The Moscow uprising clear 
ly demonstrated how stereotyped and lifeless tins view is As a 
matter of fact, the wavering of the troops, which is inevitable in 
every really popular movement, leads to a real fi^ht for the 
troops whenever the revolutionary smuggle becomes more acute 
The Moscow uprising presented an example of the desperalr, 
frantic struggle for the troops that lakes place between the rt 
action and the revolution Diibasov himself declaicd that only 
five thousand out of tlie fifteen thousand men of the Moscow 
garrison were reliable Tlie government restrained the wavercra 
by the most vaued and most desperate measures they appealed 
lo them, flattered them, bribed them, presented them with 
watches, money, etc , they intoxicated them with vodka, they 
hed to them threatened them, confined them to barracks and 
disarmed them, and those soldiers who were suspected of being 
least reliable were removed by treachery and violence We must 
have the courage to confess openly and imieservedly that in thl’9 
respect we lagged behind the government We failed to utilise 
the forces at our disposal to wage an active, bold, enterprising 
and aggiessive figlit for the wavering troops, like that success 
fully waged by the government Wo have earned on work in the 
army, and we will redouble our efforts In the future to ‘^con 
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veri’^ 4h© auny ideologically But wo ahall i>Tove to be miaer 
able pedants if we forget that at the raoment of the uprising a 
physical fight for the arjny as also necessary 

In the December days the Moscow proletariat taught us 
magnificent lessons in the art of ideologically “converting” the 
troops, as, for example, on December 21 (8) on Strostnaya 
Square, when the crowd aurrounded the Cosaacka, mmgled and 
fraternised with them and persuaded them to go away Or on 
December 23 (10) in the Presnya distnct, when two working 
^girls, carrying a red flag m a crowd of 10,000 people, rushed 
towards the Cossacks and oned “Kali ufll We shall not surrender 
this flag as long as we ore alive And the Cossacks wete dis 
concerted and galloped away followed by the shouts of the 
crowd “Long live the CossocksI” Such instonces of courage and 
heroism must live forever an the memory of the proletariat 
But here are some instances of how we lagged behind Doha 
80 V Oai December 22, some soldiers were moirohing down 
JJolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street to join the insurgenla singtrg 
tlia Marseillaise The wrkers sent delegates to meet them Ma 
lakhov ^ himself galloped at break neck speed towards them Th« 
workers were too late, Malakhov reached them first He delivered 
a pasaicxnate speech, shook the resolution of the soldiers, sur 
lounded them with dragoons, marched them off to the barrack? 
and looked them in Malakhov (reached the soldiers, we did 
not, although two days after, 150,000 men rose at our call and 
these could and should have organised the patrolling of the 
streets Malakhov surrounded the soldiers with dragoons, where 
as wo failed to surround the Malakhovs with bomb throwers We 

I could and should have done tins, and long ago the Social 
Democratic press (th« old Iskra^) pointed out that it is om 
duty in time of an uprising to exterminate ruthlessly all the 
chiefs of the civil and mlhtary authorities What took place on 
the Bolshaya Serpukhovskaya Street was repealed appar*mtly in 

' front of the Nesvwhsky barraoka and KruUtaky barracks, and 
when attempts were made by the workers to “call out” the 
EkatermosUv regiment, and \Yhen delegates were sent to the 

' ^ Chief of SlaJT of the Moscow mlUtsty area ^Ed Fng ed 
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peia in A\cxaiinlw autl ^\\\ein Oie Rostov artiRer) on iH uay m 
Moscow uas turned back, and when the 0a]>]jera \^orc disarmed 
jn Kolomna etc At tbe moment oi ihe uprising we were not 
equal to our task an the hghl for the wavering troops 

December confirmed anoiher of Marx's proiound poslulales, 
which the opportunists haae forgotten, name!), that icbelhon is 
an art, and that the principal rule of this art is that a desperate 
ly bold and irrevocably determined oltensue mu<it be waged 
We liave not sunicientiy assimilated this truth We hav^ not 
sufficiently learned, nor have we taught the mass'^s this \rl and 
this rule of attacking ^at all costs 'We must make up for this with 
nil our energy It is not enough to take sides in the question of 
j)olitical slogans, we must take sides also in the question of an 
armed uprising Those who are opposed to aimed upri'^ing, iho^c 
who do not prepaie for it, must be riuhle^'»l) 00*^1 out of the 
lanks of the 'lupporters of the revolution and ^ent back to the 
Tanks of its enemies, of the traitors or cowards, for the da) 1- 
approaching when the force of eve^ils and conditions of the 
struggle will compel us to separate eneimes from friends accord 
iiig to this principle We must not preach passlvit), noi adaocate 
'waiting” until the troops "come over” No! We must proclaim 
from iho housetops the need for a bold offen^^ive and armed 
nWack, the neoessity at such times of exterminating the peisons 
in command of the enemv and of a moat energetic fight for the 
wavering troops 

The third great lesson taught by Moscow conotrns tactics and 
the organisation of forces for the uprising Military tactics are 
determined by the level of military technique This plain truth 
was dinned into ihe ears of the Marci^^ts b> Engels Militar) 
technique today is not what it was in the middle of the nineteenth 
ceirtur) It would be folly for crowds to contend against arhllerv 
and defend barricades with revolvers Kautsky was nglii wlien 
lie wrote that It is high time now, after Moscow, to revise EngeN* 
conclusions and that Moscow had inaugurated barricade 

indict ** These toctips are the tactics of guerillfi warfaie The 
organisation required for such tactics is that of mobile and ex 
rwhnglv <>niHll units units of ten three or even two persons 
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We often meet Social Democrats who snicker whenever hve men 
and tluee men units are mentioned But snickering is only a 
cheap way of ignoring the new question of tactics and organisa 
tioii called forth by street fighting under the conditions imposed 
by modern military technique Study carefully the story of tlw 
J/io8cow uprising, gentlemen, and you will understand what con 
nection exists between * live men units" and the question ot new 
barricade tarlacs" 

Moscow advanced these latUcs but failed to develop them 
for enough, to apply them to any considerable extent, to a leally 
mass extent There were few units, the slogan of bold attack was 
not issued to the masses of the workers and they did not apply 
it, the guerilla detachmeuts were too varied in character, their 
arms and methods were inadequate, their ability to lead the 
crowd was practically undeveloped We must make up for all 
tills and we shall do so by learning from the expemence of Mos 
cow, by spreading this expenenca among the masses and by 
rousing their creative efforts for the further development of that 
experience And the giferllla warfare and mass terror which has 
been going on m Russia everywhere and almost continuously 
since December will undoubtedly help the masses to leatn the 
correct tacUca to be applied during an uprising Social Dem 
ocracy must recognise and incorporate this mass terror into Us 
tactics, organising and controlluig it, of course, subordinating 
it to the interests and conditions of the labour movement and 
the general revolutionary struggle, whale eliminating and rutli 
leasly lopping off the ^^bosyak*' ^ perversion of this guenlla 
warfare which was so magiufioently and ruthlessly suppressed 
by our Moscow comrades m the days of the uprising and by the 
Letts m the days of the nolonous Lettish republics * 

Military leohmque baa made new progress recently The Jap 
finese war produced the hand grenade The small arms factories 
have placed autoraatac rifles on the market Both these weapons 
aro already being successfully used in the Russian revolution, 
blit to an inadequate extent We can and must take advantage of 
improvements in teolimque, teach the workers’ units to make 

^Trnn^p, or •lam elemonta Eng ed 
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bomba in large quantities, help them and our figUUng units to 
obtain auppHea of explosives, fuses and automatic rifles If the 
masses of the worl era take part in uprisings in tlie towns if mass 
attacks are made upon the enemy, if a determined and skilful 
light 13 waged for the troops, who after the Duma, after Svea 
borg and Kronstadt, are wavering still more — and the participa 
tion of tlie rural districts in Uie general struggle is secured — 
victory will be ours in the next all Russian armed uprising 

Let us then more extensively develop our work and more 
boldly set our tasks, while assimilating the lessons of the great 
days of the Russian revolution The basis of our work is the 
correct estimate of the class mleresta and the requirements of 
national development at the present lime Around the alogaa 
overthrow of the tsarist government and convocation of the con- 
stituent assembly by e revolutionary government, we are rally 
mg and shall continue to rally an inoreasingly large section of 
the proletariat, the peasantry and the army The de\elopm'»nt of 
the consciousness of the masses remains, as hitherto, the basis end 
the principal content of our work But let us not forget that in 
addition to Uus general, constant and fundamental task, times Hke 
the present m Russia impost other and special tasks upon us Let 
us not become pedants and phiUsUnea, let us not evade these ape 
oial tasks of the moment, these special tasks of the given forma 
of struggle, by meaningless references to our permanent duties, 
which are immutable, irrespective of time and circumstances 

Let us remember that the great mass struggle is approaching 
This will be an armed uprising It must, as for as po<wible, be sun 
uUaneous The masses muet know that they are entering upon an 
armed, sanguinary and desperate struggle Contempt for death must 
spread among the mas^^es and tlius secure victory The offensive 
against the enetniy must be most energetic, attack and not defence 
must become the slogan of the masses, the ruthless extermination 
of the enemy will be their task, the organisation of the struggle 
^viU become mobile and flexible, the wavering elements of the 
troops will be drawn into die active struggle The party of the 
olaaa oonwlous proletariat must do its duty in this great struggle 

September 1906 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST CONSTITUTIONAL ILLUSIONS 
(1906 1907) 




THE WORKERS* PARIY AND ITS TASKS IN THE 
PRESENT SITUATION * 


The general tasks of students m the Russian liberation mo\e 
ment have been explained more llian once in the Social Demo 
cralic press and we shall not dwell on them in the present 
article There la no meed to explain to student Social Democrats 
the leading role of the labour movement^ the immense amportance 
of the peasant movement or the importance of rendeung assist 
ance to both by intellectuals who have mastered Marxism, who 
have come over to the side of the proletariat and who are prepared 
to tram ^themselves to become real members of the workers* party 

We propose to dwell, though briefly, on another question 
which IS now of paramount practical importance 

What IS the <^pecial feature of the present state of the great 
Russian revolutaon? 

It IS that events have fully exposed the illusory nature of the 
Manifesto of October 30 (17) Constitutional illusions have been 
dispersed Reaction is rampant all along Uie line The autocracy 
has been fully restored and even “inlenaified** by the dictatonal 
powers granted to the local satraps, from Dubnsov down to the 
lowest police ranks 

Civil war J8 raging The political strike, as such, is beginning 
to exhaust itself, is becoming a thing of llie past, an obsolete 
form of the movement In St Petersburg for instance, the 
wearied and exhausted workers were not able lo carry out the 
December strike On the other hand, the movement as a whole 
though hard pressed by 'the reaction, has undoubtedly naeu to a 
much higher plane 

The heroic proletariat of Moscow has shown that it is pos 
aiblo to wage an active struggle, and has drawn anlo this struggle 
masses of people from such strata of the urban population 

357 
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aa have hitherto been orega-rded as politically andiffcrent, if not 
reaotionairy And yet tlie Moacow events were merely a very 
sinking expression of a ‘ tendency,” which la breaking out m 
every part of Russia fho new form of action was confronted with 
gigantic problems wluch, of course, could •not be solved all al 
once But these problems are now confronting the whole of the 
people in a clear and definite way, the movement has now been 
raised to a higher level, has become consolidated and lempeted 
No powe'* on earth can wrest these gains from the revolution 
Dubasov’s guns have revolutionised new masses of the people 
cm an unprecedented scale The somewhat renovated caricature 
of a Duma was greeted in advance with far greater hostility by 
the advaheed fighters, and with i-ncompaxably greater soepticism 
by the bourgeoisie, than the old Bulygin Duma'^ 

What now? 

Let us look reahues squarelv in the face We are now con 
fronted with the new task of assimilating and studjing the ex 
pencnce of the latest forms of struggle, with the task of training 
and organising forces in the most iraportaait centres of the move- 
ment 

It would be greatly to the advantage of the government to 
suppress isolaled acUons of the proletarians as it has been do 
ing The govern-ment would like to challenge the woerkers of St 
Petersburg to go into battle at once under circumstances that 
would be iriosft unfavourable for tliem But the workers will not 
allow themselves to be provoked mid will be able to continue their 
path of independent p*reparation for the next all Russian action 
Forces for buoIi an action aie available they are growing 
faster than ever Only a small part of these forces was drawn 
into the vortex of the December events The movement has not 
by any nreans developed lo its full breadth and depth 

It IS enough lo glance at the moderate bourgeois and Black 
Hundred press No one, not even Novoye Vremya^ believes the 
government’s boast that it is able to nip in the bud any new 
active mamfestfUion of the movement No one doubts that the 
gigantic mass of combustible matter — the peasantry- — ^will flare 

^ Thti BpycoU of the Bidvfln Duma m this \olurae — 
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up propel iy onl> towards tlie spring No one believes that the 
government is smcerel) anxious to convene the Duma^ or that it 
la able to do so tinder the old system of repressions, red Uxpe, 
bureaucracy, absence of civic tights and ignorance 

It is not the unfounded optimism of revolulionanes, which is 
extremely dangerous in a question hke that of decisive action, 
but obvious facts, acknowledged even by the opponents of the 
revolution, which indicate that the govenimont gamed a ‘Victory" 
in Moscow which rendered its position even more de‘»perate than 
it was pnor to October 

The peasant uprising la growing Fmanuat collapse is draw 
mg near The gold currency is declining The deficit of half a 
billion rubles cannot be made good in spite of the readiness of 
the reactionary bourgeoisie of Europe to come to the aid of the 
autocracy All the troops fit to fight against the revolution have 
been brought into action and still the “pacifioation" of the 
Caucasus and Siberia ^ is delayed The ferment m the army and 
navy which became so marked after October 30, will certainly 
not be allayed by resort to violence against the champions of 
hberly all over Russia The return of die war prisoners and the 
Manchurian armv means an intensification of that ferment The 
mobilisation of new a^rmy units against the internal enemy ere 
ales new dangers for the autocracy The crisis is not solved, on 
the ccwitrary, it has been extended and made more acute by the 
Moscow "victory^’ 

Let the party of the workers clearly realise its tasks Down 
with constitutional i]lu<=QQn3[ We must gather the new forces 
which are siding with the proletariat We must “gather the 
experience” of the two great months (November and December) 
of the revolution We must adapt ourselves again to the restored 
autocracy, and be able wherevor necessary to go underground 
once more We must present the colossal tasks of a new action 
vti a more definite and practical way, prepare oureeWea for them 
in a more sustained, systematic and persistent fashion and in 
doing BO, husb^ind as far as possible the strength of the prole 
lariat which hoa become exhausted by the strike struggle 

Y^ave follows on wave After the capital — the provinces Aflei 
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lh6 border laiids — the very heart of Rua«»ia Af.ter the prole 
tariat — ^the urban petty bourgeoisie After the cities — ^the vil 
lagea. The efforts of the reactionary government to carry out its 
vast task are inevitably doomed to failure The outcome of the 
first phase of the Great Russian Revolution will largely depend 
on our preparation for the spring of 1906 

January 1906 



SHOULD WE BOYCOTT THE STATE DUMA^ * 

The Platform of the ‘MajoriiV* 

The party of the working class» the Ru&sian Social Democratic 
Labour Party, i8 becoming united Its two halves are merging 
and are preparing for a Unity Congress*** die convening of 
which has already been announced 

But there la still disagreement between the two sections of 
the Party on tlie altitude to be adopted towards the Stale Duma 
All Party membeia must be clear on this question in order to 
make an intelligent choice of delegates for the joint congress, in 
order to settle the dispute in accordance with the wishes of all 
members of the Party, and not only with those of its present 
central and local institutions 

Bolslievika and Mensheviks are agreed that the present Duma 
IS a miserable travesty of popular repr«sentation, that it is neces 
gary to fight against this deception and to prepare for an armed 
uprising for the convocation of a constituent assembl) freely 
elected by the whole of the people 

The dispute is only about the tactics to be adopted towards 
the Duma The Mensheviks say our Party must lake pari in the 
election of delegates and e’lecTtora^ The Bolsheviks advocate an 
active boycott of the Duma In tlm leaflet we shall expound the 
views of the Bolsheviks, who at the rei^ent conterence of repre- 
sentatives of twenty SIX organisations of the RSDLP*** passed 
a lesolulion against paiUcipalion m the elections 

What does an active boycott of tho Duma mcan^ Boycott 
means refusal to take part m the elecuona We do not wish to 
elect either Duma deputies, electors or delegates Active boycott 

^Elections to this Duma wore indirect and carried out In several stages 
Tho voters voted for dolepatcs, ivho elected electors' who finally ol^'cted 
iho Duma deputies * — Ed Eng c<i 
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does not merely mean abstaining from voting, at means also 
making extensive use of election meetings for Soual Democratic 
agitation and organisation To make use of these meetings means 
gaining entry to them both legally (by registering in the voters’ 
lists) and illegally, in order to state the whole programme and 
all the views of the sociaUate, to expose the Duma as a fraud 
and humbug and to call for a struggle for the constituent as 
sembly 

Why do \ve refuse to take part in the elections? 

Because by taking part in tlie elections we would mvolun 
larily foster faith in the Duma among the people and weaken 
the effectivenaas of our struggle against this perversion of pop 
ular rep resen loition The Duma is not a parliament, it is the auto 
oraoy’s subterfuge for one We must prevent this subterfuge by 
refusing to take any part m the elections 

Beoauae if we recognised the admissibility of taking part in 
ihe elections, we would have to be logical and elect deputies to 
the Duma Tlie bourgeois deraoorats, Khodsky, in Narodtioye 
Khczyaisivo^'* for example, advise us to make election bargains 
with the Cadets for that purpose But all Social Democrats, both 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, reject such proposals because they 
realise that the Duma is not e parliament, but a new police fraud 

Because we cannot now derive any advantage from the elec 
tiona There is no freedom of agitation The party of the working 
class is outlawed, its representatives are arrested and imprisoned 
without tnal, its newspapers are suppressed, its meetings ate 
prohibited The Party cannot legally unfurl its banner at the 
elections, it owmot publicly put forward Us delegates without 
betraying them to the pohco Under such conditions our work of 
agitation and organisation is far belter served by our making 
revpluhonary use of meeUjigs wjithout elections than by taking 
part in meetings foi legal elecbon^ 

I The Mensheviks reject the election of deputies to the Duma, 
but wish to elect delegates and electoi'S What for? Is it in order 
to form into a People’s Duma, or a free, illegal, represent 
ative assembly, something like an All Russian Soviet of Work 
ors’ (atid also Pea^ontsO Deputies^ 
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To tins we rejoin if free repreaenlalives are needed^ why 
pay any attention to the Duma when electing them^ Why sup 
ply the police with the lists of our representatives^ And uhy set 
up new Soviets of Workers* Deputies^ and m a new way^ when 
the old Soviet of Workers' Deputies still exists (ag,mSt Peters 
burg) ? This would be useless and even harmful for it might 
give nee to utopian illusions that the decadent and disintegrating 
Soviets can he revived by new elections instead of by making 
new preparations for and extending the uprising And It would 
simply be ridiculous to appoint legal elections within lawfully 
fixed periods for the purpose of an uprising 

The Menshewks argue that Social Democrats of all countries 
lake part in parliaments, even in bad parliaments This argument 
IS wrong We too will lake full part in a parliament But the 
Mensheviks themselves leallae that the Duma is not a parhamenl 
lliey tliemselves refuse to go into it They say that the masses of 
the workers are weary and wish to take a rest by participating m 
legal elections But the Party cannot and must not base its tactics 
on the temporary weariness of certain centres To do tins would 
be tantamount to destroying the Party, for weary woricers would 
elect non Party electors who would only discredit the Party We 
must persistently and patiently pursue our work while husbanding 
the strength of the proletariat, but we must not cease be) lev 
mg that this depression is only temporary, that the workers 
win rise still more powerfully and moro boldly Uim Uiey did 
in Moscow, that they sweep away the tsar’s Duma Let the 
unenlightened and ignorant go into the Duma — the Party will 
not hmd its fate with diem The Party -will say to them your 
own experience will confirm our pohlioal forecasts Your own 
experience will reveal to you what an utter fraud the Duma is 
and you will then return to the Parly, having realised the cor 
redness of its counsel 

The tactics of the Mensheviks are self contradictory and incon 
sislent (to take part in the elections, but not to elect deputies 
to the Duma) They are unsuitable for a mass pan*t>, for instead 
of a simple and clear solution it supplies one tliat is involved 
^ind atnbiguou^i They are not piaclical for if the lists of dele 
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gates fall into the haiida of the police, tlie Party will auffer a 
heavy loss Finally, these tactics are unpractical, because if 
the Mensheviks appear at tlie meetings witli our programme, the 
inevitable result will be that instead of having legal elections 
they will have the illegal utilisation of meetings without elec 
lions. The police created conditions will transform the participa 
tion of the Mensheviks at mectidgs from Menshevik participa 
♦ion in elections to Bolshevik revolutionary utilisation of meet 
ings 

Down with the Dumal Down with the new police deception 1 
Gtizenal Honour the memoir of the fallen Moscow heroes with 
fresh preparations for an anned uprising I Long live the freely 
elected national con^ituent assembly^ 

Such 13 our fighting slogan, and this slogan is compatible 
only with the tactics of an active boycott 

January 1906 



THt DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA AND THE TASKS 
OF THE PROLETARIAT * 


The dissolution of tho Duma con fronts the workers’ paf^y with 
a number of questions of great importance Let us note the 
most tmportant of these 1) general estimation of the import 
anoe of this pahtioal event in the course of our revolution, 2) 
definitiion of the content of the future struggle and of the slogans 
under which it must be earned on, 3) definition of the fornia 
of this future struggle, 4) choice of the moment for the struggle, 
or, to be more correct, estimation of the conditions which would 
assist in the choice of the moment 

We shall deal briefly ivith tliesc questions 

1 

Tlie dissolution of the Duma has most cleaily and strikingly 
coiihTmcd the views of those who uttered a w'anung against 
being deceived by the ‘^constilutionar* appearance of the Duma 
end, if one may express it so, by the constitutional surface of 
Russian politico during the second quarter of 1906 Experience 
has completely exposed the hollowness of the ^high-sounding 
words” poured forth by our Cadets (and Cadetophilea) before 
the Duma, about the Duma and in oonnection with the Duma 
Note this interesting fact the Duma has been dissolved on 
strictly consUiiUional grounds It was not “dispersed ” There has 
been no infringement of the law On the contrary, it has been 
done strictly in accordance with the law, as under any “constitu 
tional monarchy ” The supremo power has dissolved tlie Chamber 
on the basis of the '‘consUtuUon ” On the basis of such and such 
an article the pre6ent “Chamber” has been dissolved, and by ihc 
Bame ukase (rejoice, you legalists!) new elections, or the date of 
summoning a new Duma, has been fixed 

?f5 
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But all this merely reveals Iho deceptive character of the 
Ku‘^8iaii constitution, the fiction ot our “native’’ pari lamenlariam — 
repeatedly pointed out duimg the >vKole of the fuat half of 
1906 by the Left wing Social Democrats And now 4he special 
ohnraoter of the Russian constitiilion has been aclmitted i}ot by 
the “imrrow minded and fanatical’’ “Bolsheviks,” but by the most 
peaceful legalist liberals, and they have admitted this by their 
own conduct The Cadets have admitted this by replying to the 
dissolution of tlie Duma by a mass “flight abroad,” to Vyborg, 
and by a manifesto, which infringes the law,^ by replying and 
continuing to reply in articles in tlie most moderate Rech^ 
which IS forced to admit that os a matter of fact the question at 
issue xs the restoration of the autocracy, that Suvorin mad 
vertenlly blurted out the truth when he wrote that it was hardly 
likely that he would live long enough to see the next “Duma.” 
All the hopes of the Cadets have now been suddenly transferred 
from “constitution” to revolution, and all this as a result of a 
single, strictly constitutional act of the supreme power And only 
yesterday the Cadets boasted m the Duma that thev were tlio 
“shield of the dynasty” and adherents of strict constatulionalism 

Tlio logic of life IS stronger than the logic of textbooks on 
constitutional law Revolution teaches 

Everythmg the “Bolshevik” Social Democrats have written 
about the Cadet victonea has been stnkmgly confirmed (Cf the 
pamphlet, The Victory of the Cadets and the Tasks of the Work 
ers^ Party 9 by N Lenin All the onesidedness and short 
sightedness of the Cadets have become obvious Constitutional 
illusions — 'the bogey by which the obstinate Bolsheviks were re 
cognised — now lise up before everyone as nothing but illusions, 
a phantom, a deceptive vision 

“There is no Duma I” Moskovskiye Vyedomosti and Grazhda 
nm ory out m a wild frenzy of rejoicing “There la no oonsh 
tutioni” padly repeat the Cadets, the fine connoisseurs of our 
constitution^ who used to quote it so cleverly* to gloat ep 
over Its clauses The Social Democrats will neither exult (we 
ti>ade some use even of the Duma) nor lose heart They Will 
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say tlmt the people have gained hy losing one of thear illusion*? 

Yes, in the peison of the Cadet Paily, the whole of the 
Russian people is learning its lessons^ learning not from books, 
but from its own crevolutiQU, which it i& itself creating On one 
occasion we said that in the person of the Cadets the people is 
ridding itself of ita first bourgeois emancipation illusion*? and 
that in the person of the Trudoviki it is freeing itself of lis last 
bourgeois eniancipotioji illusions * The Cadets dreamed of 
liheiation from serfdom, from tyranny, from arrogance, Aeiatio 
despotism, autocracy, without the overthrow of the old govern 
ment The limited aapiiations of the Cadets have already sufifered 
bankruptcy The Trudoviki dream of freeing llie masses foxwn 
poverty, of putting an end to the exploitation of man by man 
Without destroying the ayslem of commodity production, they 
have still to suffer bankruptcy, and in the very near future too, 
if our revolution leads to the complete victory of our revolution 
ary peasants 

The rapid rise of the Cadet Party, their inloxicaling victories 
at the elections, their triumph in the Cadet Duma, their sudden 
collapse, with e amgle stroke of the pen of the “beloved mo 
naroh” (who, one might say, spat in Rodichev’s^ face in spite 
of the latter’s protestations of love) — all these are events of 
seriouB political consfequence, they all mark srtagee in the revolu 
lionary development of the people In 1906 the people, i e , the 
great mass of the population, had not yet, as a whole, grown up 
to he consciously revolutionary Tbo consciousness that the auto 
oracy is unbearable had become general, and so also had the 
consciousness of the utter worthleeaneee of the government of 
bureaucratfl and of the need for popular representation But 
the people could not yet understand and realise that the con 
Dnued existence of the old government and popular represents 
rion with power were an compatible It transpired that special ex 
perience, the experience of the Cadet Duma, was required for this 

During ita abort span of life the Cadet Duma strikingly demon 
straled to the people the difference between popular representa 

* Ono of the Cadet leaders — fit? Eng ed 
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tion without power and popular representation with power Our 
slogan, the consatuent assembly (le, popular i ep resent ati on 
witJi full power) y has proved to be a thousand times nght, but 
hfe, 1 e , the revolution, has led towards it by a longer and 
more circuitous road than we were able to foresee 

Cast a general glance at the mam stages of the great Uiis 
Sian revolution and you will see how, through experience^ the 
people, step by step, approached the slogan of the constituent 
assembly tarst we have the epoch of “confidence” at the end 
of 1904 ^ The Cadets aire exultant They occupy the entire fore 
ground Some not very steadfast Social Democrats even speak of 
the existence of two main forces at dial time, the liberals and 
the government And the people become penneated with die idea 
of “confidence On January 22 (9) the people go “confidently” 
to the Winter Palace The epoch of “confidence” gives rise to a 
third force, the proletariat, and engenders the greatest mistrust 
of the people toward fehe autocratic government The epoch of 
“confidence” ends by the people refusing to believe the govern 
mends v^ords about “confidence ” 

'The next stage The Bulygin Duma is promised ^ Confidence 
18 confirmed by action The people’s representatives aie to be 
summoned The liberals are exultant and call for participabon 
in the elections The liberal professors, as befits these “ideolo 
gical” lackeys of the bourgeoisie, call upon the students to con 
oem themselves with their studies and not to meddle with the 
revolution Some not very steadfast Social Democrats succumb 
to the arguments of the liberals The people appear on the 
ecene. By the October strike the proletariat aweepa away the 
\BuIygin D\ima and seizes liberty, wins the manifesto, a mam 
festo quite constitutional in form and content* The people learn 
by experience that u as not enougli to obtain a promise of Ub 
erty, that one must also have the strength to seize liberty 

Next In December the governnlent withdraws the liberties 
won 'The prodetanat rises The first upnaing is crushed But 
the stubborn and desperate armed fighting in the streets of Mos 

'See note to page 12 ^Ed 
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cmv makes, the sumitioning oi ihc Duma iina\oid able Tlit bo>coU 
of the prolclanat doeb nol succeed The proluanat ts nut sUong 
enough to ove^tU^o^v the WiUe Duma' Ihe t^advls enler iht 
Duma in force Representalion of the people is an ucconiphshed 
The Cadets are exultant Their cries of joy are boundless 
The proletariat waits sceptically 

Ihe Duma begins to work The people make ten times more 
Ui.e ol the slight extension of liberties than the Cadets In 
«pint and determination the Cadet Duma proves to /ng behind 
the people The epoch of the Cadet Duma (May and June 1900 ) 
pioves to be the epoch of the gieatest successes tor the parties 
lo the Left of the Cadets the Trudoviki overtake the Cadets in 
the Duma, at public meetings the Cadets are censured for then 
lack of courage, the Social Democratic and Socialist Revolution 
ai^ press gains ground^ llie revolutionary peasants’ movement 
gathers force, the arm) is in a ferment the proletamat, ex 
Iiaiisted by tile December events, revives The epoch of Cadet con 
BUtuUonalism proves to be the epoch, not of a Cadet and consti 
tutional movement, but of a revolutionary movement 

Thu movement compels the government to dissolve the Duma 
Experience confirms the fact that the Cadets are merely **frolh ’ 
Iheir strength is derived from the strength of the revolution 
And to the revolution the government replies by the dissolution 
of tlie Duma, an act revolutionary in substance, though con 
stitutional in form 

The people aie convinced by experience that po)>ular repre 
sentation is naught if it is not vested with full power, if It is 
summoned by the old government, if the old government remains 
untact aide by side with it The objective course of events puts 
on the Older of the day, not the question of hov\ the laws oi 
the constitution are v\orded but that of poiuer, ot leal power 
Laws, deputies aie naught if Ihej are not possessed of power 
This IS what the Cadet Duma has taught the people Let us tlicn 
sing to the eternal memory of the deceased and let us take 
full advantage of the lesson il taught 

* See note to page 13 
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II 

This bniigs ue to the second question, viz , tlie hisloncally 
diotel'od, objective content of the comu'tg struggle and of the 
slogans ^vhicli we must provide for it 

The not very steadfast Social Democrats, the Mensheviks, 
have in this instance also managed to display vacillation Their 
fiist slogan was hght for the resumption of the Duma sessions 
for tlie purpose of summoning the ooaistiluent assembly Tlie 
St Petersburg Committee protests agamst this Tlie absurdity 
of such a slogan is too maiiifest It is not even, opportunism, 
It 18 sheer nonsense The Central Committee makes a slight ad 
vance with the slogan fight against the government m defence 
of the Duma for the purpose of summoning the constituent as 
sembly * This, of courae, le better It is not far removed from 
the slogan light for the ouer^Arou; of the autocratic govern 
ment in order to simimon the constituent assembly in a revolij 
tionary way The dassoluUon of the Duma undoubtedly provides 
an opportunity for e nation wide struggle for popular repre 
sentation with power, m this sense the slogan 'hn defence of 
the Duma^^ is not entirely unacceptable But the point is ■llmt 
i/i this sense this slogan is already implied an the fact that we 
have accepted the dissolution of the Duma as the grounds for 
the struggle The formula defence of the Duma^' without 
this special interpretation of it (le, in the sense just stated) 
remains obscure and is laable to create misunderstanding, la 
liable to carry us back to the old, to what is to a certain extent 
obsolete, to the Cadet Duma In short, this formula gives rise 
to a nuffubei of incorrect and , harmful “retrogressiYo’* ideas What 
la correct m this formula la wholly and entirely embodied in 
ihe reasons for our decision to fight, in the explanation of why 
the dissolution of the Duma is a Bufficiently important ground 
for fighting 

A Marxist must under no circumetances forget that the 
eldgan of the imminent fight eannot be ded-uced simply and 
directly from the general alogan of a certain programme. It k 
not sufficient to refer to our programme (eee last part *‘Tbe 
Ovefthrovs^ of the Autocracy and the Conslituent Assembly,’^ etc ) 
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to determine the slogan of Uie struggle that is note impending 
in the Butnnter or autumn of 1906 For this purpose the concrett 
historical situation must be examined, the whole de\elopmenl 
and the whole consecutive inarch of ihe re\ohition must he 
traced, our tasks must be deduced not only from the principles 
of the programme, but also from ll\e preceding steps and stage^a 
of the movement Only such an analysis will be a truly hi&lor 
ical analysis, binding for a dialectical materialist 

And precisely such «an analysis shows us that the objectivT 
political situation has now brought forward the question, not 
of whether popular lepresenlaUou exists but uhetherthis popular 
representation possesses power 

The objective cause for the downfall of the Cadet Duma was 
not that It was unable to express the needs of the people, but 
that it was unable to cope v/ith the retoJaUonary task of fight 
ing for power The Cadet Duma regarded itself as a constitii 
tional organ, but in actual fact it was a revolutionary organ 
(the Cadets abused us for regarding the Duma as a stage and 
au instrument of the revolution, but life has fully confirmed 
our mem) Tlie Cadet Duma considered itself to be an organ 
of struggle against the MimUry, but in actual fact it was an 
organ of struggle for the complete overthrow of the old govern 
ment This is what it became m actual fact, because this is what 
the given economic situation demanded And for this struggle, 
an organ like the Cadet Duma proved to be “useless 

The thought that is now hammering itself into the head of 
even the most ignorant muzhik wt the Duma is of no use, no 
Duma IS of any use, if ihe people have no potter But how to 
get power? By overthrowing the old government and establish 
ing a new, popular, free and elected government Either over 
throw the old government, or admit that the tasks of the revo 
luUon In the scope presented by the peasantry and proletariat 
cannot be fulfilled 

Tills IS how life itself has put the question This as bow 1906 
has put the question And this is how it has been put by the 
dissolution of the Cadet Duma 

We cannot, of course, guarantee that the revolution will aolve 
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the problem at one stroke, that the struggle will be an easy 
simple one, that victory ifl completely and absolutely certain 
No one can ever e?i\e such guarantees on the eve of the struggle 
V slogan Id not a guarantee of ‘Simple and easy victory A slo 
^an 18 but an indication of the aim to be achieved jn order 
lo fulfil cerlmn tasks In the past, im mediate tasks is ere to 
create (or summon) popular, representative institutions Now 
the task to secuie power for the popular representatne 
institutions This means the removal, the destruction, the over 
throw of the old government, the overthrow of the autocratic 
government 

Unless this problem is fully solved, popular lepresentaljon 
cannot have full power, hence, tliere cannot he adequate guaran 
tees that the new, popular, rep re ‘tentative in'^titution will not 
meet with the same fate as the Cadet Duma 

fhe objective stale of affairs at the present time is giving 
rise to a fight, not for popular representation, hut for the ere 
ation of such conditions as will render the dispersion, or the 
dissolution, of the popular i epreaentaUve institution impossible, 
will make it impossible for it to be reduced to a farce, as 
was done lo the Cadet Duma by Trepov and Co 

111 

The form ivhich the coming struggle ^vlll probably take Is 
paitly determined by its content and partly bv the preceding 
forms of the revolutionary stmgglc of the people and of the 
counter revolutionary struggle of the autocracy 

As txi the content of the Btvuggle, v.e have alveady ahowu 
tliat after two >eara of revolution it has now become conren 
trated on the overthrow of the old government The complete 
achievement of this aim is possible only by means of an aimed 
uprising of the whole of the people 

As to the preceding forms of the struggle, the ^‘last word’* 
of the mass movement of the whole of the people in Russia wa? 
the general slirike and the uprising The la<it* quarter of 1905 could 
not Imt leave meffaceable traces in the mind and in the temper 
of the proletariat, of the peasantry, of the conscious sections 
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of the army and of the democratic sections of die vuuoub pro 
fessional unions of tlie intellectuals It is quite nalurah there 
foie, that aflei the dissolution of the Duma, the first thouglit 
that should enter the minds of the ^reat mas«5 of die eleinenlb 
capable of fighting was the general strike No one seemed to 
entertain any doubt that llie reply to the dissolution of the Duma 
must inevitabl) be an all Russian strike 

The universal acceptance of this opinion was of some use 
Neaily everywhere the i evolutionary organisaUons deliberate! v 
and systematically restrained the workers from spontaneous and 
partial outbursts Information about this Is being received from 
all over Russia The experience of October December undoubt 
edly helped to concentrate everyone’s atlemiou to a much gi eater 
degree than before on general and aimulUineous action I ur 
theriuore, another very chaTectenslic fact must be noted to 
judge from Uve Information that Is coming in from some of the 
big centres of the workers’ movement, for example, from St Fe 
tereburg, the workers not only quickly and easily appreciated the 
need for general and simultaneous action, but firmly insisted 
oumiiitarU and determined aoUon^ The hopeless idea of a demon 
UraUon strike agamat the dissolution of the Duma (a one day 
or three day strike), which was suggested by several St Peters 
bucg Mensheviks/ met with the determined opposition of die 
woikers The true class instinct and experience of those wlio 
had more tlion once waged a serious struggle at once suggested 
lo them that this was not the time for demonstrations We shall 
not demonstrate, said the workers We shall enter into a des 
perate, determined fight when the moment for general action 
arrive* Judging from the available information, this was the 
general opnuon of the St Petersburg workers They understood 
that partial actions, and demonstrations in particular, would be 
ndiculous after all that Russia had lived thiough smee 1901 
(the year m wlilch the widespread demonstration movement be 
gall), dial the intensification of the political crisis would jireclude 
the possibility of again ‘’starting from the beginning ” that jieacc 
ful demonstrations would be playing into the hands of the 
government which had “tasted blood” with satisfaction in Df 
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c ember Peaceful demonsliations would exliausl the piolelanat 
to no purpose and would merely provide exercise for the police 
and tliG soldiers in the hunting and shooting of unarmed people 
They would to some extent confirm Stolypm^s boast tliat he 
had achieved victory over the revolujon by dissolving the Duma 
without intensifying the and government movement hy it Now 
everyone thinks dus is 'an empty boa^t, for everyone knows end 
feels that the fight is still ahead If a “demonstration** were or 
ganieed it would have been interprcfted as a struggle, it would 
have beem oonverled into e (hopeless) struggle, and the cessa 
tion of the demonstration would have been proclaimed through 
out the world as another defeat 

The idea of a demonstration strike is only worthy of our 
Ledru RoIHn of the Cadet Party, who overrated psrhamentar 
ism as short sighledly as did Ledru Roilm in 1849 ^ The pro 
Ictariat rejected this idea at once and it did well to reject it 
The workers, who have always stood face to face vnth the revo 
lulionaxy struggle, estimated belter than did some mtellectuaU 
both the readiness of the enemy to light and the need for 
leaolute militant action 

Unfortunately, owing to the predominance of Right wing 
Social Democrats in the Russian section of our Party at the 
present tune, tie question of militant action has been neglected 
The Unity Congress of Russian Social Demoorals was cairled off 
Us feet by the Cadet victcwies, it was incapable of appreciating 
ihe revolutionary significance of the present situation, and it 
shirked the tasks of drawing conclusions from the cxpenence 
of October December But the necessity of taking advantage of 
this expenence confronted the Party mu cl: sooner and much more 
sharply than some devotees of parliamentarism expected The 
oonsternaitipn sliown fay the centra! institutions of our Party at 
the critical moment was the inevitable outcome of this state 
of affairs 

The combining of a mass political strike with an armed up 
rising 13 ^gain dlptaled by the whole situation At tire same time 
the \Veafc features of a strike as an independent means of stnig 
gle stand oyt in striking relief Everyone ia oonvmced that one 
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extremely important condition for the succesA of a poUucal 
*jLnke IS suddenness, the possibility of catching the government 
unawares At present this la impossible The government learned 
m December how to fight a stiike, and at the present moment 
It 18 very well prepared for such a fight Everyone is pointing 
to tlie very great amportance of the railways during a genera! 
stnke If the railways stop running — the strike has ever> chance 
of becomuig general If that condition does not obtain — the 
«^lrike i$ almost certain not to be general But it is particularh 
difficult for the railwaymen to declare a strike, punitive trams 
Bland in full readiness, armed detachments of soldiers are loc 
nted all along the line, at the stations, sometimes even in the 
trams A atnke under such conditions may mean — m the major 
It) of cases it must mean — direct and immediate conflict with 
the armed forces The engine driver, the telegraphist, the switch 
man, will be faced whh the dilemma either to be shot on the 
^pot (Golutvmo, Lubertsi and other stations on the Russian 
lailway system have not acquired revolutionary fame all over 
Russia for nothing) or to start work and break the strike 

Of course, we are nght in expecting great heroism from 
very many of the railway v\orkei‘s and employees who have 
proved their devotion to the cause of liberty m deeds Of course, 
the idea of denying the possibility of a railway strike and its 
chances of success as remote trom our minds But we have no 
nght to hide the real difficulties of the task from ourselves to 
gloss over such difficulues wopld be the worst of all policies If 
we face realities, if we do not bury our heads m the sand, it will 
bo clear that a strike must inevitably and immediately develop 
snto an amled uprising A railway slnke w an uprising, lhi5 
cannot he disputed after what happened m December But with 
out a railway strike, the railways will not stop running, the 
telegraph mil not stop working, the conveyance of leltera b> 
rail will not be interrupted and, consequently, a post and tele 
graph stnke on a large scale wijl also be impossible 
' 'Rius, the inexorable logic of the situation that has developed 
since December 1905 proves that the strike is subordinate to 
the uprising Whether we like it or noh and all “directives” not 
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withstanding, the acute revolutiouary situation is bound to con 
veit a denionst:'’ation into a strike, a piotest into a fight, a sliikr 
mto an upnsing Of course, an upming can flare up as an aimed 
mass struggle only provided it is actively supported by one oi 
another section of the army Therefore, a stiike of the troops, 
their refusal to shoot at tlie people, can undoubtedl) in certain 
cases lead to the victory -of a merely peaceful strike But theie 
Is hardly any need to prove that such cases would be but single 
epdaodea m an exceptionally successful upnsing, and there is 
only one way to increase the number of such episodes, \o make 
them possible, and that is successful pieparation for an up 
rising, the display of energy and strength in die fiist insurgent 
actions, demoralisation of the troops by desperately daring 
attacks 01 by the desertion of a large section of the army 
etc 

In <hort, in ihe situation as n now exists, at the moment of 
the dissolution of the Duma, there can be no doubt that an ac 
tive fight must lead directly and immediately to an uprising 
Perhaps the situation will change, in dial case it will be neces 
fiory to revi‘^0 this conclusion, but for the lime being it is abso 
lutely indisputable Therefore, to call for an all Russian strike 
without calling for an upnsing, not to explain the indissoluble 
connection between a strike and an uprising, would be frivol 
ousness boidenug on crime Therefoie, all efforts must 
be concentrated on explaining, in our agitation, t)ic connection 
between the various forms of the struggle, on preparing the con 
diuons that will enable the three streams of the struggle to 
merge into a single torrent a workers* outbreak, a peasant tip 
rising and an amiy **revolU'* These thrpc forms of the really 
popular, ic, nta^Sy active movement— ‘infinitely lemote from a 
mc'Te conspiracy — insurrection which ovetlhrows the auto 
cracy, became clearly defined long ago, in the summer of last 
year, at the time of the famous mutiny of the "Potemkin The 
success of an all Russian uprising probably depends most of 
V all upon the converging of thes^ thiec slrcams No doubt the die 
solution of the Duma will serve os the grounds for o ^trugglet 

^ Sec note to page 9 — £d 
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that will help to make tlicic ^^treama conveige, because the mo^il 
1 aekward section of the peasants (anil consequenlh, of our 
axm> whicli mainlv consuta of peasants! had s^t great hopes on 
the Duma 

Hence tlie conclusion to make the greate<^l possible use of 
the dissolution of the Duma as the basis for concentrated 
agitation and for nn appeal for a gciiLral uprising, to explain 
the connection between a political strike and an uprising, to 
direct all efforlB towards aclnevmg unity and towards bnnging 
about joint action on tlie part of the worker^ pea«*anl3 soldiers 
and sailors in an active, armed struggle 

Final! j, when speaking of the form of the movement it is 
necessary to mention the peasants* struggle separately Here the 
connection between a strike and an uprising is paiticularly clear 
It Is also clear that here the purpose of insurreotion must be, 
not only the complete destruction or removal, of all local auth 
onties and then replacement by new, by popularly elected 
authontieb (the common aim of all uprisings whether in towns, 
villages or the army, etc), but also the e\pulswn of the land 
lords and the seizure of their lands The peasant must undouM 
cdly aim aX the actual abolition of the landlord estates pending 
the decision of tlie consUtuent assembi) There is no need to say 
much about this, because no one, probably, can conceive of a 
peasant uprising without the peasants settling accounts witli the 
landlords and seizing their lands It goes without saMng that 
the more conscious and organised such an uprising is, the fewm 
will be the instances of destruction of buildings, projiert), live 
slock, eVc From a military point of view, for achieving certain 
mllilaxy ends destrucUou — foi example, the burning down of 
buildings and sometimes of property — is quite a legitimate mea 
sure and a necessary one ui oeUam cases Only pedants (or 
traitors to the people) can lament the fact that llie peasants al 
>\ays have recoutrse to such methods Nevertheless wo need not 
conceal from ourselves the fact that the destruction of property is 
sometimes only the result of lack cf organisation, of the inabil 
ity of tlic peasants to take and retain the property of the enemy 
instead of destroying it — or it the result of ueakness^ i e , the 
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5 truggling party wreaks vengeance on the enemy becaubo li U 
not sUong enough to destroy or to ciuah him Of course, in oui 
agitation we must, on the one hand, fully explain to the peaBanla 
that it is quite legitimate and neceasary to wage a pitiless strug 
gle against the enemy and even to go to the extent of destro) 
ing Ills property, und, on the other hand, we must show that the 
degree of organisation will determine the possibility of a much 
more rational and advantageous outcome of tlie stiuggle, le, 
the possibility of destroying the enemy (landlords and bureau 
Grata, tlie police in particular) and trandfernng all property to 
the people, or to the peasants, without damage (or with the 
least possible damage) 


IV 

The question of the form of the struggle is closely bound 
up with the question of the orgamsatioa for the struggle 

In this respect, too, the great historical experience of October 
December 1905 has left indelible traces on the revolutionary 
movement of today The Soviets of Workers* Deputies -and sitnl 
lar bodies (Peasants* Committees, Railwaymen^s Comraittcea, 
Soviets of Soldiers* Deputies, etc ) enjoy tremendous and fully 
deserved prestige It would not be easy at present to find a So 
cial Democrat, or a revolutionary belonging to otlier parlies 
and trends, who would not favour similar organisations gener 
ally, and uho would not recommend their formation, pamc 
ularly at the present moment 

It eeeniB to me there is no difference of opinion, or at least ^ 
no senous difieteffice of opinion^ on tins point Hence, there is 
no need to dwell On this particular question 

But there is one aspect which wo must pause to cotisider with 
particular attention because it is most often ignored, viz, that 
the role which the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies (for tlie^ sake 
of brevity we <»hall apeak of them as representing the type ol 
all organisations of this kind) played on the great October and 
December days surrounded them with something like a halo, so 
that sometimes thoy are treated almost as fetishes People Im* 
aglne that these organs are “necessary and sufficient” for a mas 
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revolutlonar> movement at all limes and in all rircumbtauces 
Hence the uncritical attitude towards llie choice of the moment 
for the creation of sucii bodies, towards ihe question of wlnt th^ 
real conditions are for the success of their activities 

The oxpenence of October December has provided very in 
slructive guidance on this point Soviets of \^orkers* Deputies 
arc organs of direct mass struggie Tliev originated as organs of 
the strike struggle By force of circumstances they very quickl> 
became the organs of the general revoliUwnary struggle again*^t 
the government By tlie force of evonla and the transition from 
strike to uprising, they irresistibly became transfen ed into or 
gana of insurrection It is an absolutely indisputable fact that 
this vvas precisely the role that vvas pla)ed in December by 
quite a number of ‘‘soviets** and “committees** Events proved 
m tlie most striking and convincing manner tliat the strength 
and importance of such organs in lime of action depend entirely 
upon the strength and success of the insurrection 

It was not some theory not somebody’s appeals or tactics 
devised by somebody, it was not party doctrine, but the force 
of circumstances that caused these non party mass organs to 
realise the need for inburrcction and transformed them into 
organs of tlie insurrection 

To form such organs on the present circumstances mean‘s 
creating organs of insurrection, to call for ihe creation of such 
organs means calling for insurrection To forget this, or to slur 
over It before the great masses of the population, would be ini 
pardonable short alghtcdncss end politics of the vvoTSt sort 

This being the case — and undoubtedly it k the case — tlie con 
elusion to Le drawn la quite clear, that ‘soviets** and simi 
lar mass institutions are not sufficient for the purpose of organ 
Ising the insurrection They are necessary for welding the mass 
es together, for creating unity in the struggle, for passing on 
party slogans (oi slogans advanced by agreement betv^een paa 
ties) of political leadership, for awakening the interest pf, tous 
mg and attracting the masses But they arc not sufficient for the 
purpose of organising the fighting forcts proper, for organising 
^ insiirrection in the roo^t literal sense of the word 
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A shghi illustration Not infrequently the Soviets of Woikers^ 
Deputies have been called the parliaments of the ivorlang class 
But no worker iiould consent to summon a workers’ pailianient 
for the purpoae of handing it over to the police All ivorkevs 
nould admit that it la necessaiy immediately to organise forces, 
to set up a military organisation to protect their ‘‘parliament/ 
an organisalaon consisting of detachments of anned workers 

Now that the government has learned leiy well by experience 
\sliat “soviets” lead to and what kind of institutions tliey are, 
now that the goveininent has anrmed itself from head to foot and 
IS waiting for such institutions to be formed m order to attack 
the enemy witliout giving him a chance to look around and dev 
elop \x[& acUvitu's^ it la especially lucutnbent upon ua to CKpkiu 
m our agitation the need for a sober view of things, the need 
for a military organisation^ in addition to the organisation of 
soviets, for the drfence of the soviets, for carrying through the 
uprising without whiph aoviets, or an) parson elected by the 
masses, will remain powerless 

Tliefle “military organisations,” if one may so call them, mu8( 
strive to rally the masses not through the medium of elected 
]>#»rsons, but to rally the masses who directly participate in 
street fighting and the civil war The nuclcd of such organisations 
should be very small, voluntary units of tens, fives, perhaps even 
of threes We must moat emphatically proclaim that a battle 
is approaching in which it will bo the duty of every honest citl 
ten to be ready to sacrifice himself and fight agamsl the oppress 
ors of die people Less formality, less red tape, more simplicity 
in organisation whidh must be as mobile and as flexible as pos 
sible All those who wish to adhere to the side of liberty must 
at once come together m fightmg “fives” — voluntary associations 
of persons of one trade, of one factory, or of people connected 
by ties of comradeship, oi by party ties, or finally by pioxlmlly 
of residence (living in one village, m one houae, in one to>vn, oc 
in on6 flat) Tliese associations must be party and non party, 
bound together by the single, immediate, revolutionary task to 
bring about an uprising against the government Such associa 
1ioTi» must be formed on the widest possible scale even before 
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arms are obtained, nmpcctite of N\b€tbcr arma can be obtained 
or not 

No party organisation i\ill the masses Just llie reverse, 

the organisation of the mosses into light, mobile, small fighting 
inuta vaU, at the moment of Uie uprising, rtnder '\ very great 
sei vice In the work of procuring arms 

Voluntary fighting associations, asaociotions of druAmnikiy'^ 
if we adopt the name made so honourable by the great Decera 
her days ui Moscow, will be of tremendous value at the moment 
of the outbreak A detachment that can shoot will be able to 
disarm a policeman, suddenly attack u patrol and thus procure 
aims A detaohment which cannot slioot, or which has no arms 
will asojist in building barricades, la xeccwinoltrmg, organising 
hmsons, setting ambushes for the enemy, burning down the 
houses where llie enemy has taken up his position, ocsoupynng 
apartments to serve as bases Jor the insurgents — in a word, 
thousands of (he most diverse functions can be performed by 
free aesociations of people who are determined to fight to the 
lost gasp, who know the locality well, who are most closely in 
contact with the population 

Let an appeal be made at each factory, ui each trade union 
and m each village for the formation of such voluntary, fighting 
delachmente People who are well known to each olhea: wiU form 
them in advonce People who do not know each other will form 
detachments of fives and tens on the day of die fight, on the 
spot where the fighting is going on, if the idea of forming such 
detachments is widely apread among and adopted by the mas^s 

At the present time, when the dissolution of Uie Duma has 
stirred up a great many new strata among the population, one 
frequently hears the moat jevolutionary responses and declara 
lions from the rank and file representatives of tlie least organ 
ised sections of the c-omraon town population, even of iho'^e who 
arc most ‘‘Black Hundred'* like in appearance. Let us then make 
sur/' that they all know of the decision of the vanguard of the 
workers end peasants soon to start a fight for land and liberty, 

ntembar* of the fighting dclaohmcai^, colled druzhm m Ru<»^lan — 
EtI Eng ed 
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lhal they are all a^\are of the need of fonmng detaohmcnta of 
fighters, that tliey are all convinced of the inevitability of an 
ijjinsing and of its mass character If we do tins — and this is 
not at all utopian — there will be in each large town, not hundreds 
of (Iruzhinmku as 5n jMoscow in December, but thousands and 
thousands of ihem And then, no machine ^uns will be able to 
hold out as people used to in Moscow wlien arguing that 
the lighting detacliments there weie not sufficiently of a mass 
chaxacler and were not aulficieiitly close to the people in type 
and composition 

Thus the organisation of Soviets of Workers* Deputies, of 
peasants’ committees and of sinwlar bodies everywhere, and 
siraullaneously the most ^Mdespread propaganda and agitation 
for a simultaneous uprising, for setting to woik at onoe to 
prepare forces for this and for organising voluntary mass de 
lachments of dmzhinnih 

# 4* # 

P S This chapter was alrcad) wntltn when we learned of a 
new **lurn” in the slogans of our CenUal Commillee for the 
Duma as an organ for summoning the constituent assembly ^ 

Tims, the question of organisation is supplemented fay llie 
question of organising a pro\i*»ional revolutionary government 
because such indeed would be a body really capable of conven 
irtg a constituent assembly But one must not forget, as our 
radetophdes are pleased to do, that a provisional government 
IS first of all an organ, of uisurrection Does the late Duma wish 
^0 become an organ of insurrection? Do tlie Cadeta wisli to be 
an organ of inwreolion? By aB means gentlemen' In the 
struggle we welcome all allies among the liourgeois democrats 
Even if your alliance — -pardon me' — were the same thing for us 
Os the alliance nxlh Fiance is for Russia (le a source of 
money^), even then vve should be very pleased, we are practical 
politician^, gentlemen But if the participation of the Cadets in 
the uprising ft mere, empty Menshevik dream, all we can say 
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IS ^vhat petty dreams >ou ha\e, comrade Mcnshe\iks^ Take 
care you do not die of “umtjquiled lo\e’’ for the Cadela wlio 
will be unable to return your passion 

Tlie question of a provisional govetriiment has been thcorclic 
ally discussed more tlian once That Social Democrats may take 
part in a piovisional government has been proved^ But now 
another aspect of the qufStion» the praciical presentation of this 
question by the October December events, is of greater interest 
The Soviets of Workers* Deputies, etc, vvera m fad the embryo 
lof a piovisional government, po\ver would imvitubl) have 
passed to them had the uprising been victorious Emphasis must 
now be laid on alud)nng these historically given embryonic 
organs of a new government, on studying the conditions for their 
work and their success This Is of greater importance at the 
present time, this is more interesting than guess work on the 
subject of a provisional revolutionary government “in general** 

V 

It remains foir us to consider tlie question of the moment to 
he chosen for an uprising The tender love displayed by Right 
wing Social Democrats for the Cadet Duma caused the former 
to demand immediate action This idea ended in a solemn fiasco 
The attitude taken up by the masses of Uie working ola^^s and of 
the urban population shows that the gravity of the situation is 
appreciated or apprehended Of course, it is expected that the 
struggle will be not fo-i the Duma, but for the overtlirow of the 
old government The delay is due to the general mood prevailing, 
to the desire to prepare for a really decisive and desperate 
struggle, the desire to achieve oo-ordinated action 

It is possible, and perhaps most probable, that the new slrug 
gle will break out In tlio same elemental way, and just as un 
expectedly, as tlie previous ones have done, as a result of a nse 
in temper and of one of the (inevitable explosions If things 

‘See article Social Democracy and the Provisional Heioiutionary Gov 
ernmenf in this volume . — Ed 
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lake that turn, if U becomes evident that such a course of devol 
opment is inevitable, ive shall not have to decide the quea 
lion of the time for action, out task will then be to increase 
our agitation tenfold and to organise work on the lines already 
indicated 

However, events may demand that we jirovide leaders and ap 
point the time for action If that be the case we shall counsel 
an all Russian action, a strike and an uprising at the end of 
the summer, or at beginning of the anlinnn, by the middle 

or the end of August, The important thing would be to take 
advantago of the building season m the towns and of the tmie 
when the sunmier work on. the land comes to an end If it were 
possible to secure agreement among all the influential revolu 
tlonajry organisations and unions as to the time for action, the 
possibility of carrying it out at the time stated would not be 
precluded The aimultaineous begdnmng of the struggle over the 
whole of Russia would be a great advantage Even if the govaru 
ment learned the time fixed for the strike U would in all prob 
ability have no harmful effect, because it would not be a plot 
or a mdlltary attack which must be made suddenly The army 
all over Russia would probably be most demoralised if It were 
kept In suBpense for weeks and weeks m expeotation of the jm 
minent outbreak of the struggle, if the troops were kept under 
arms, and If agitation were carried on with inoreasing vigour 
simultaneously by all organisatione and the masa of “non party** 
revolutlonanes The influential members of the Duma among die 
Socaal Democrats and Trudoviki could also help to make simul 
taneous action successful 

Isolated and absolutely useless outbreaks, like “revolts ’ of 
soldiers and hopeless uprisings of peasants, could, perhaps, be 
restrained if the whole of revolutionary Russia wore convinced 
that the great general fight is inevitable 

We repeat, however, that this as possible only If complete 
agreement is reached among all th^ influential organiaaliona 
Otherwise, only the old way of the spontaneous rise of temper 
la left to us 
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VI 

Vo sum up brief!) 

The dissolution of tlie Duma marks a complete turn to\\ards 
absolutism The possibility of simultaneous action on the part 
of the whole of Russia la inoreasjng Tlic probabiht) ot all the 
partial insurrections merging into one i< increasing The inc\nt 
ability of a political strike aiwl of an uprising, as a fight for 
power, 13 felt, as never before, by large strata of tlie population 
It IS our duty to develop tlie widest possible agitation in 
favour of an all Russian uprising, to explain its political tasks 
and the tasks of its organisation, to exert ever) effort to make 
ever) one reali^^e that it is inevitable, to make everyone realise 
the possibility of general action, to have the people join in, 
not for a not for a **demonat ration,” not for simple 

strikes and wrecking of property, but fon: a fight for power, a 
fight for the purpose of overthrowing the government 
The whole slluaticra favours the fulfilment of this task 
The proletanat is prepanng to place itself at the head of the 
fight A responsible and dilTicuU, but a great and thankful task 
confronts revolutionary 5<^cial Democracy, vw ^ to assist the work 
ing class as the vanguard of the all Russian uprising 

Tln^ uprising will ovefrthrow the autocracy and will create 
a popular xepresenlaljve body with real power, i e , the con 
abluent aasembly 

» » 

? S Tins article was wxiUen before the Sveaborg mudny 
began * 

July 1906 
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A MONTH 'Kaa passed since the State Duma was dissolved The 
first wave of military rautiiuea and of strikes by which attempts 
weie made to support the rebels has passed ^ In some places the 
zeal of the autliorities, who have been employing “emergency” 
and “special emergency” measures for the defence of the govern 
ment against the people, ib beginning to subside The importance 
of the past stage of the revolution is becoming more and more 
appa»rent A new wave la approaching nearer and neajer 

The Russian revolution is proceeding along a hard and diffi 
cult road Every upsurge, every partial success ie followed by 
defeat, bloodshed and outrage committed by the autocracy 
againat the champions of freedom But after every “defeat” the 
movement spieads, the struggle becomes more intense, more and 
more people arc drawn into the fight, more classes and groups 
of people parUcipate it\ \X Every onslaught of the revolution, 
every step forward an the direction of organising militant demo 
craoy is followed by a positively frantic attack by the xeactioaii 
by a step forward in the organisation of the “Black Hundred” 
elements of the people, and by the incr'^^ased arrogance of the 
oounter revolution, which js desperately fighting for its very ex 
istence But in spile of all these efforts, the forces of (reaction 
are steadily declining More and more workers, peasants, sol 
diers, who hitherto have remamed indifferent or who even sided 
with the Black Hundreds, are now passing over to the aide of 
the revolution The illusions and prejudices which made the 
Russian people confiding, patient, simple minded, obedient, all 
endunng and all forgiving, are being gradually destroyed 
Many wounds have been inflicted on th^ Plutocracy, but it is 
not dead yet The autocracy is all covered over with bandages 
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and plaslerb, but it is still holding out, it is still creaking along, 
and 13 e\Ln becoming more itrocious as its strength oozes out 
The revolutionary classes of the people, led by the proletariat, 
take advantage of every lull to gatlier new lortes, to strike a 
fresh blow at the enemy, to root out the cursed canker of Asiatic 
baibausm and serfdom which is poisoning UubSia 

There is no better way of overcoming pu&iUamraity and of 
lefulxng the narrow, one sided, petty and cowardly views on 
the future of our revolution than by casting a general glance 
qX Its past The histoiy of the Russian revolution is still of re 
cent date, but it has sufficiently proved and shown to us that 
the forces of the revolutionary classes and Uie wealth of their 
nistoncal, creative power are far greater than they seem in quiet 
times Every rising wave of the revolution has revealed an un 
observed and unobtrusive relative accumulation of forces for 
the solution of the new and greater problems, and every time 
the ahoiTt lighted and pusillanimous appraisals of political »lo 
gans were refuted by the outburst of these accumulated ioroes 
Three mam stages of our revolution have become clearly 
discernible The first stage was the period of “confidence,’'^ the 
period of mass petitions, demands and declarations concerning 
the need for a constitution The second stage was the period 
of constitutional manifestoes, acts and laws The third stage was 
the beginning of the application of constitutionalism, the penod 
of the State Duma At first the tsar was begged la grant a con 
sututlon Later on the solemn recognition of the constitution was 
forcibly wrenched from the tsar Now now, after the dla 
solution of the Duma, experience teaches us that the constitution 
granted by the tsar, acknowledged by llie laws of die tsar, and 
earned out by the tsanst officials, is not worth a brass farthing 
During each of these epochs we see the forefront occupied by 
the liberal bourgeoisie, noisy, bragging, full of narrow, petty 
bourgeois prejudices and conceit, cocksure of its ‘Vight of in 
hentance,” patrouisingly leaching jta “younger brother*’ the ways 
of peaceful struggle, of loyal opposition, of Karmomsmg the 
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liberty ot the people with ilie tsanst regime. And on every oc 
taaion the liberal bourgeoisie succeeded an conlusing some ol 
the Social Democrats (ol the Right wing),m winning them over 
to Its politcal slogans and dubjecting them to its political leader 
ship But m reahtyi in tlie midst of the din created by tlie poht 
icai game of tlie liberalSt the revolutionary forces grew and ma 
tured among tlie masses In reality, the solution ot the poluical 
problem which historj had brought to the foiefront was under 
taken each tune by the proletarians, who attracted the advanced 
peasants to tiieu side and came out into the streets, threw oif all 
old laws and conventions and enriched the world with new 
forms, methods and combinaiionB of means of direct revolution 
airy struggle 

Remember January 22 (9) I To everybody’s surprise the 
heroic deeds of the workers put an end to the period of the 
taar’e “confidence” in tlie people and the people’s “confidence 
in the tsar At one stroke they raised the movement to u new and 
higher plane! And yet, m outward appearance, January 22 (9) 
was a complete deicat Thousands of proletarians killed and 
wounded, an orgy of repression, the dark cloud of the Trepo\ 
regime overhanging Russia 

I he liberals again came to the fore They organi"^ed hnl 
liant congresses, showy deputations to the tsai They clung teiia 
ciously to the sop which was thrown to them, the Bulygin Duma 
They began to growl at the revolution like dogs who had been 
8ho^vn a choice piece of meat, and appealed to the students to 
go on with their studies Mid not to meddle in politics And the 
laint hearted among the adherents of the revolution began to 
say let us enter the Duma After the “Potemkin” affair on 
armed uprising is a hopeless venture, now that peace ^ has been 
concluded, militant mass action is not to be expected 

The real solution of the next historical problem was again 
supplied by the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat Iho 
manifesto granting a constitution was wrung from the tsar by 
the all Russian strike m October The peasants and the soldiers 
came to life and turned towards liberty and light in the wake 

Treaty of Portsmcmlh, which ended the Kn 85 t>*Jnpnnego War-^Kd 
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of the ^vo^ke^s Short \>eekft of liberty cimv^d 6\iceee<lp(l h) 
weeks of ‘^pogroms,** Black Hundred brutality a terrible sharp 
ening of the struggle^ the punishment unprecedented in its fcr 
ocity of all tho'^e who had taken up arms in defence of the 
liberties wrenched from the tsar 
The movement was again lifted to a higher stage rnd vet 
in outward appearance, the proletanat had again suffered com 
plete defeat Frantic repressions, prisons packed full endless 
executions the despicable bovshng of the liberals di«^«ioci''ling 
tbemseUes from the uprising and the revolution 

The philistines of loyal liberalism are again tn the forefront 
They make capital out of the last rcmainmg pre)udicea of the 
peasants who trust the tsar They asseit that the victory of demo 
(racy at the elections wall cause the walls of Jenclio to fall 
They ^re predominant in the Duma and again behave as well 
fed walcjhdogs behave towards ^‘beggais" — the proletariat and 
revolutionary peasantry 

The diaeolution of the Duma marks the end of the liberal 
hegemony, which was retarding and degrading the revolution 
The peasants have learned more from the Duma than anyone 
else Their gain is that they have lost llieir most baneful illu 
eiona Now after the experience of the Duma the whole of the 
people IS emerging different from what was before As a result 
of the suffering caused by the failure of the popular represents 
tivQ body, in which so many people had placed all their hopes 
the task ahead is more concretely realised Tlie Duma has en 
abled them to gauge the forces more precisely, it concentrated 
el any rate some of the elemeaits of the popular movement, it 
showed m xeahty how the different parties act, it revealed more 
strikingly, to even wider maases of the people, the true political 
features of the liberal bourgeoisie and the peasantry 

The unmasking of the Cadets, the consolidation of Uie Trudo 
vlki— such are aOme of the most important gams of the Duma 
period The pseudo democracy of the Cadets has been branded in 
the Duma itself scoi'cs of tinies, and by men who were prepared 
to truet theam Ihe drab Russian peasant has ceased to be a polit 
ical sphinx In apito of the mutilation? of the freedom of th^' 
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tleclions, \it inanagetl To T*veal himself, and he orealed a neiv 
political type, the Trudovik Henceforth, in addition to the eig 
natures of orgBulaalions and parties which were built up in the 
course of decades revolutionary manifestoes will bear the signs 
tures of the Trrudovik group* which was formed in the course of 
fl few iveeks The ranks of revolutionary deiraocracy have been re 
inforced by a new organisation which of course shares a good 
many of the illusions that are characteristic of the small pro 
ducer but which m the present revolution undoubtedly expresses 
the trend toward a ruthless mass struggle against the Asiatic 
autocracy and feudal landlordifim 

After the experience of the Duma the revolutionary classes 
are emerging more united, more closely bound to each other, 
more capaWe of undertaking a general attack Another wound 
has been inflicted upon the autocracy It has become atill more 
isolated It is still more helpless m the face of the problems 
which It 18 allogether Incapable of solving And ’^tar\ation and 
unemployment are becoming more acute Peasant upruinga ate 
breaking out more frequently 

Sveaborg and Kronstadt * have revealed the spirit of the army 
and navy The mutinies have been suppressed but mutiny lives, 
IB spreading and becoming stronger Many Black Hundred ele 
raents ioined the strike that was called in support of the muh 
ncers The advanced workers stopped this stnke, and they were 
nght in doing so, because the strike began to develop into a 
demonstration, whereas the task was to organise a great and 
dcoisne struggle 

The advanced workers were nght in their estimate of the 
situation They quickly corrected the wrong strategical move 
ment and husbanded their forces for the impending battle They 
instmctivdy undorslood the inevitabiluy of a strike Insurreotioti 
and the harmfulnoss of a strike demonstration 

All evidence goes to show that temper is rising An exple 
slon is inevitable and may be near at hland The executions in 
Sveaborg and Kronstadt, the punishments inflicted Pn the peas 
ants, the persecution of the Trudovik members of the Duiraa— ^ 

^Ses note to pago Kd 
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all this serves onl^ to intensify the hatred to spread dclermina 
tion atid concentrated rtadine’is for battle More andacil\ com 
rades* More confidence in the strength of the re\olnUnnar> 
classes^ especially the proletariat reinforced m now are 

by new experience, more independent inilmtnL* All the agna 
indicate tliat we are on the eve of a great struggle All efforts 
must be directed towards making it simultaneous, coticcn 
trated, full of that heroism of the masses with which all the 
great stages of the great Russian revolution have been marked 
Let the liberals make cowardly hints at the impending fight o-nly 
for the purpose of threatening the government, let these narrow 
minded petty bourgeouie concentrate the whole force of their 
**mind and aentiments** ou the expectation of a new election — 
the proletariat is preparing for the struggle, it is unitedly and 
boldly marching to meet the storm, eager to plunge into tlie 
thick of the Cray We have had enough of the hegemony of the 
cowardly Cadets, those '^stupid penguins^* who ‘himidly conceal 
their fat bodies behind the rocks’* 

**Let the storm rage louder I 

Stpltjabet} 1905 

1 The words In quoiailon marks la iho last two aentencca are takan 
from a wall known poem by M Gorky, The Song of the S(omy Petrel^ 
written in 1901 
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Ihe Left wing Social Democrats must levicvv ilie quesliun of 
bo) coiling ihc Slate Duma It should be bmne m mind that we 
always discussed tills question wi a concrete form and m con 
neclion with a dehnile political <iituftUon For instance, }^roletary 
[Geneva] wrote that ‘ht would be ridiculous for us to pledge our 
selves not to make use even of the Bulygin Duma'^^ — if it could 
be established And in referring to the Witte Duipa in the paraph 
lei The Stnie Duma and Social Democracy ^ 1906 (by N Lenin and 
r Dan), N Lenin wrote *‘Wc must once again, in a business 
like manner, discuss the question of tactics The situation 
today IS not wliat it was at the lime of the Bulygin Duma 

The principal dififerencc between revolutionary Social Demo 
cracy and opportumsl Social Democracy on the question of bo) 
cott IS as follows the opportumsls in all circumstances confine 
tlieniselves to applying the stereotyped method copied from a 
special period of Gciman socialism *** We must utilise repre 
aentative institutions, the Duma 13 a repiesentative institution, 
therefore, the boycott as anarchism, and we must g® into tlio 
Duma All tlie arguments used by our Menaheiiks, and especial 
ly Plekhanov, on this topic, could bo orcduced to this ohildislily 
simple syllogism The Menshevik resolution on the importance 
of representative institutions in a levolulionarv epoch (see Partu 
Tuye Izve^tiya^ No 2****) slrikingW reveals the stereotyped and 
and historical nature of their arguments 

Tha revolutionary Social DemocralB, on the contrary, shift 
the centre of gravity of the question to the necessity of carefully 
calculating the conorele political situation It is impossible to 
cope with the tasks of the Russian revolutionary epoch by cop> 
ing stereotyped German formulee taken one-eidedly from a re 
cent period and entirely forgetting the lessons of 1847 48*^^^* 

^See article, The Boycott of the Btdygtn Dutjui and the Insurrection 
in this volume — Ed 
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Ulie progress of our rtvoluliou \n\\ he altogether unintelligible 
if >ve conhne ourselves to making bare conlrasis btlwten * anai 
ohist*’ boycott and Social Democralic participalion in elections 
Learn from the luslor) of the Russian revolution gentlemen^ 

This history has prov^^d that boycotting the Hulygni Duma 
wre the only tactics uhich ^vere coriiict at that lime and \vhich 
\vere entirely justified by e\ent3 Wlioevei forgets llus and ar 
gues about the boycott without taking Uit Icbsona of the Buh 
gm Duma into account (a^ the Mensheviks base always done) 
IS certifying to his own poverty of thought, Ins inability to ex 
plain and estimalo one of the most important and cicnlful 
periods of iho Russian icvoluUon The tactics of boycotting the 
Bulygin Duma quite propeily took into account the temper of 
the revolutionary workers and Uie objectiie features of the mo 
ment, which made an immediate gennral outbreak inevitable 

Let us pass on to the stcond lesson of history — to the Witte, 
Cadet Duma Nowadays we often hear Social Democralic m 
tellectuals making coutnle peeches about the boycott of that 
Duma The fact that it did assemble and undoubtedly rendered 
indirect serMce to the revolution is considered to be sufficient 
reason for regarding the boycott of the Witte Duma as having 
been a mistake 

Such a view, however, as exticmely one "ided and short 
sighted It falls to take into coniiderolion a number of very ini 
portant facts of the period piioi to the ^itte Duma, the penod 
of Its existence and the penod after its dissolution Remem 
her that live election law for lliat Duma was promulgated on 
December 24 (11) » at a Himc when the insuxgenls were waging 
an armed fight for a constituent assembly Remember that even 
the Menshevik Nacholo^ wrote at the time ^'The proletanat 
will sweep away the Witte Duma, even a» it swept away the 
Bulygin Duma Under such circum^ilanoss the proletariat could 
not and should not have turrendered the power to convene the 
first representative assembly in Russia to the tsar without a 
fight The proletariat had to fight against the strengthening 
of the autocracy by means of loons obtained on the security 
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of the Wute Duirka The proletariat had to combat conatilu 
tional illusions on which, in the spying of 1906, the election 
campaign of the Cadets and the elections among the peasantry 
were entirely hased At that time, when the importance of 
the Duma wae hemg immeasurably exaggerated the only way of 
fighting such illusions was by means of the boycott The degree 
to which the widespread constitutional illusions ivere connect ?d 
with paiticipation m the election campaign and in the elec 
tions in the spnng of 1906 is strikingly revealed by the altitude 
taken by our Mensheviks Suffice it to mention that in the rcso 
lution of the Tourtli fUmty) Concregs of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, the Duma was referred to as a 
in spite of the warnings of the Bolsheviks^ ^ Another m 
stance with complete self assurance, Plekhanov wrote “The gov 
ernment will fall into the abyss when it disperses the Duma 
In reply to him It was said at that tune we must prepare to 
throw the enemy into the abyss and not, like the Cadets place 
any hopes on Its “falling” into the abyss by itself And how 
soon the words then utt-ered were proved correct 1 

It was the duty of the proletariat to exert every effort to 
preserve the independence of its tactics in our revolution name 
ly together with the conscious peasantry against the vadl 
latmg and treacherous liberal and monarchist bourgeoisie But 
it was impossible to employ these tactics during the elections to 
the Witte Duma owing to a number of circumstances both oh 
jeotirp and subjective, which, in the overwhelming majority of 
localities in Russia, would have made participation in the elec- 
tions tantamount to the workers^ party tscatly suppo<rting 
the Cadets The proletariat could not end should not have 
adopted the half hearted and artificial tactica, haW on 
“cunning” and called forth by consternation, of elections for 
art unknown purpose — to the Duma but not for the Duma 
And yet K is a historical fact, which the silence, subterfuges end 
evasions of the Mensheviks cannot remove, vvz that no^ ova of 
themy not even Plekhonov, dated advocate in the press that we 
enter the Duma It is a fact that not one oall waa Issued in ibe 
preea to onteor th^ Duma It is a (act that the Menshevika them 
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scrhes in the leaflet issued by the Joint Central Committee of the 
R S D L P » officially recognised the boycoU and confined the 
dispute only to tho que^'lion of the stage at ivhich the boycott 
IV as to be started * 

It i» a fact that the Mensheviks laid emphasis not on the 
Duma elections but on the pUctions Us suck and even on tho 
election campaign as a means for organising an uprising and for 
sweeping away the Duma Events proved however that while it 
was impossible to carry on mass agitation during the elections, 
there weTc limited opportunUies for carrying on agitation among 
the masses from within the Duma itself 

Whoever really tries to take into consideration and weigh 
all these complicated facts both objective and subjective will 
see that the CauLasus was but an exception which proved the 
general rule He will then see that contrite speeches and 
explaining away the boycott as a piece of ‘^youthful impetuous 
ness” merely represent an extremely narrow, superficial and 
short sighted estimation of events 

T^ie dissolution of the Duma has now clearly demonstrated 
that irt the conditions prevailing in the spnng of 1906 the boy 
coll, on the whole, was the right tactics and proved useful Un 
der the conditions which then prevailed only by means of the 
boycott could Social Democracy fulfil lU duly of gvvmg the 
people the necessary warning against tho tsor^a constitution and 
supphing the necessary criticism of the chicanery of the Cidels 
during the elections, and both (warning and criticism) were 
strikingly substantiated by the dissolution of the Duma 

Here is a small instance to illustrate the above In the spring 
of 1906, Mr Vodovozov, who is half Cadet and half MensKc- 
Yik, was wholeheartedly in favour of participating in the elec 
Uons and supporting the Cadets Yesterday (August 24 [ll]) he 
wrote in Tovarishck^*^ that the Cadets ^‘wanted to bo a parha 
mentary party m a country that has no parliament and a con 
fititudonal patty in a country that has no constitution’*, that 
*^thfi whole character cf the Cadet Party has been determined 
by the essential contradiction that exists between a radical pro 
gramme and very urvradical tactics” 
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The Bolsheviks could not desure a greater tnumph than this 
admission on the part of a Left f^adet or a Right wing Plekhan 
ovist 

However, while absolutely rejecting the fainthearted and 
short sighted speeches of repentance as well as the silly explan 
alion of the boycott by “youthful irapetuousness” we do not 
by any means (reject the new lessons of the Cadet Duma It 
twould be mere pedantry to hesitate openly to admit these new 
lessons and take them into account History has shown that when 
the Duma assembles opportunities arise for carrying on useful 
agitation both from within the Duma and around it — that the 
tactics of joining with the revolutionary peasantry against the 
Cadets can be applied in the Duma This may seem pamdoxical, 
but such undoubtedly is the irony of hislorv it is precisely the 
Cadet Duma that has clearly demonstrated to the masses the 
correctness of what we might briefly describe as “anti Cadet’^ 
tactics History has ruthlessly refuted all constitutional illusions 
and all “faith in the Duma,” but history has undoubtedly proved 
that that institution la, to a certain limited extent, useful to the 
cause of the revolution as a tribune for agitation, for exposing 
the true “inside” of the political parties, etc 

Hence the conclusion it would be ridiculous to shut our 
e>cs to realities The time has now come when the revolution 
ary Social Democrats must cease to be bovcottists We shall 
not refuse to go into the Second Duma when (or “if“) it is con 
vened We shall not refuse to utilise this arena of the struggle, 
without in the least, however, exaggerating its modest signifi 
oance, on the contrary, on the basis of the expenenco alreadv 
supplied by history we shall subordinate U to another forip of 
struggle, namely, strikes, uprisings, etc We will call the Fifth 
^(Congress of the Party and there resolve that m the event of 
elections taking placcy it -wiW be necessary lo enter into an elec 
tion agreement, for a few weeks, with the Trudoviki (without 
the convocation of the Fifth Party Congress it will not bo pos 
slble to conduct a united election campaign, and “6/ocj with 
other parties” are certainly p-rohibited by the resolutions of the 
Fourth Congress) And then we shall utterly xoyt the Cadets 
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This conclusion, hp^wever, does not by any means exhaust 
the complex tasks that coniiont us We deliberately emphasised 
the words ‘ in the event of elections taking placed' etc We do 
not know yet whether the Second Duma will be convened, when 
(the elections will take place, \shat the electoral laws will be 
hke, what tlie situation iviU be at diat time Hence, our con 
elusion suffers from being extremely general this conclusion is 
necessary in order to sum up past experience, to take note of 
the lessons of the past, to put the forthcoming questions of tac 
tics on a proper basis, but it is totally inadequate for solvmg 
the conorete problems of immediate teictics 

Only Cadets and the ^‘Cadet like** can content themselv^es at 
tlie present tune with conclusions like these, can create for them 
salves ^'slogans” out of yeariungs for a new Duma, and try to 
persuade tlie government of the desirability of convening it as 
soon as possible, etc Only conscious or unconscious traitors to 
the revolution would at the present time exert their efforts to 
divert the imminent and inevitable new tide of temper and 
excitement into the channel of an election and not into that of a 
fight waged by means of a general strike and an uprising 
This brings us to the crux of the question of present day 
Social Democratic tactics The issue now is not whether we 
should take part in the elections To say *‘yes” or ‘‘no’* m this 
case means saying nothing at all about the fundamental pioblem 
of the moment Outwardly the political situation in August 1906 
IS similar to that m August 1905, but enormous progress has 
been made dunng this period tlie forces fighting on the one 
side and Uie other, the forms of the struggle, as well as the time 
required fotr cairying out this or that strategical movement — ^if 
we may so express it — ^have become more exactly defined 

The plan of the government is clear It is absolutely right 
In its calculations when it fixes the date of the convocation of 
the Duma and does not fix — conlrary to the law — the date of 
the elections The government does not want to tie its hands or 
show its cards In the first place it is gaining time in which to 
consider the amendment of tlio election law Secondly — and this 
is more important — it is keeping the data of the elections in re 
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serve, as were, in order to be abJe to gauge the character and 
intensity of the new nse of temper Tlie government washes to 
fix the date of the elections at the particular time (and perhaps 
in the paracular form, le, the form of elections) when n can 
split and paralyse the incipient uprising The government’s reas 
onlng IS correct if things remain quiet perhaps we shall not 
convene the Duma at all, oi revert to the Bulygina laws If, hoH 
ever, a strong movement arises, then perhaps we shall ti) to spht 
It by fixing a provisional date for the elections and in this way 
decay certain cowards and simpletons away from the diiect revo 
lutionaxy struggle 

Liberal blocklieads (see Toiarishch and Reck) so utterly fail 
to understand the situation that tliey crawl of theijr own accord 
Into the net set by the government Tliey tiy with might and 
mom *‘to prove” the need for the Duma and the desirabUity 
of concentrating tlie rising tide on the elections But even they 
cannot deny that the question of tlie form the next struggle will 
assume is still an open one Today’s issue of Reth (August 25 
[12J) admits 

'It is unknown (ua yet what the peasants will sa/ in the autumn It in 
difficult to make any general forecasts until September October, when the 
temper of the peasantry becomes definitely revealed * 

Tlie liberal bourgeoisie remains true to its nature It does 
not desire to take an active part m helping to select the form ol 
the struggle Etnd to mould the temper of the peasants one way 
or another, nor is it capable of doing so The interests of the 
bouTgeoisw demand, not the overthrow of the old govomment, 
but merely that it be weakened and that a liberal cabinet be 
formed 

The interests of the proletariat demand the complete over 
throw of the old tsarist government and the convocation of a 
constituent assembly with full power Its interests demeuid the 
most aative intervention in the moulding of the temper of the 
peasants, in the selection of the most resolute forms of the 
struggle, as well as choosing the best moment for it We must 
on no account withdraw, or obscure the slogan the convocation 
of the constituent assembly by revolutionary methods, i e , 
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tKrough die medium of a provisional revolutionary government 
We must exart every eiloit to explain the conditions of the up 
rising — combine it with the strike movement, rally and prepare 
all the revolutionary forces for this purpose, etc We must reso 
lutely take the path that was indicated in the well known mom 
festoes, To the Array and Navy” and ‘To All the Peasants/^ 
which were signed by a bloc of all the revolutionary orgamsa 
tions, including the Trudovlk group ^ Finally, we must partic 
ularly see to it that the goveinment does not under any circum 
stances succeed in splittmg, stopping or weakening the incipient 
uprising by ordering elections In this respect -the lessons of tlia 
Cadet Duma must be absolutely binding for us, the lessons 
that the Duma campaign la a subordinate and eecondary form 
of struggle and that, owing to the objective conditions of the 
moment, the direct revolutionary movement of the masses of the 
people still remains the principal form of struggle. 

Of course, the tacUcs of subordinating the Duma campaign 
to the mam struggle, of assigning a secondary role to that cam- 
paign to be kept for the contingency of an unfavourable lesult 
of the battle, or of its postponement until after the experience 
of the Second Duma — such tactics may, if you like, be described 
as the old boycottlst tactics On. formal grounds this description 
might be justified, because, apart from the work of agitation 
and propaganda, which is always obligatory, “preparing for 
elections” consists of minute technical preparations, which can 
very rarely be made a long Ume befooro the elections We do not 
want to argue about words, however, in actual fact, these tac 
Uos are the logical development of the old tactics, but not their 
repetition^ they are a deduction drawn from the former boycott, 
but not the former boycott itself 

To sum up We must take into account the experience of the 
Cadet Duma and spread its lessons among the masses We must 
go on proving that iho Duma is “unfit,” that the constituent aa 
sembly is essential, that the Cadets are wavering, we must de 
mand that the Trudoviki throw off the yoke of the Cadets, and we 
must support the former against the latter We must recognise 

^See note to page 390 — Ed 
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at once the need for an elecHpn agn^ment between the So 
cial Democrats and the frudoviki in the event of new elections 
taking place We must exirt all our efforts to counteract the 
plan of the government to split the uprising by ordering elec 
lion« While supporting our tried revolutionary slogans with 
greater energy than ever^ Social Democrat i must exert all efforts 
to rally all Uie revolutionary elements more clo&ely in order to 
convert the upsurge which la very probalde in the near future 
into an armed uprising of the whole of the people against the 
toanst government 


September 1906 



“BLOCS» WITH THE CADETS * 


At the All Russian Conference of the R S D L P ihe Menshe 
vikfl supported iby the Bundisbs adopted a decision to the effect 
that bloc3 with the Cadets wore permissible The Cadet press is 
jubilant and is conve)mg the happy tidings to every corner of 
the world, slightly pushing the Mensheviks one step lower down, 
one step further to the Riglit Elsewhere tlie reader will find 
the decisions of the Confer ence> the dissenting opinion of the 
revolutionary Social Democrats and their draft manifesto to the 
electors Here we shall attempt to define the general and funda 
mental political significanoe of blocs with the Cadets 

No 6 of Sotsial Demokrat provides good matenal for such 
a definition, especially the editorial entitled ‘The Bloc of the 
Extreme Left We shall start with one of the most charaotenstio 
passages in the article 

^‘We are told, * writes Sotstal Demokrat, that the Mensheviks, who made 
It their object push the whole Duma onto the revolutionary path 
abandoned their position af^er the dispersal of the Duma and formed a 
bloc with the revolutionary parties and groups, as expressed, first, in the 
issue of two Joint manifestocB — ^to the army and to the peasantry — and 
secondly, in the formation of a committee for oo ordlnating action in view 
of the coming strike This reference to n precedent is baaed on a great 
misunderstanding In the instonca quoted our Party formed, with the olhei 
revolutionary parties, not a political bloc but a fighting agreement which 
we have always considered expedient and necessary*’ 

The italics are those of SoUial Demokrat 

Not a political bloc, but a agreement Hav^ 

you no fear of God in your hearts, Menshevik comrades'^ Tins 
IS not only senseless, it is positively illiterate One of two things 
either you imply that bloc means only parJiamentary agreements, 
or 'that it means not only parliamentary agreements If you 
accept the first meaning — Uien a bloc is a fighting agreement 
for a parliamentary fight If you accept the second-then a fight 

Lotilnlli 40t 
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ing agreement is a political bloc^ berause a which has no 

political rniportanofi 13 not a fight, but just a scuffle 

Comrades of the Central Committee^ WatOh your editors^ 
You really must, because they are making us feel ashamed of 
Social Democracy 

But perhaps this nonsense presented to the reader by the 
organ of the Central Committee is a mere slip of the ipen, an 
awkward expression? 

Not at all The mistake of SotsialDemokrat is not that it 
committed a “bowler”, the howler is due to the fact 4 hat there 
18 a basic error underlying the whole of its argument the 
whole of position The meaningless combiiiati-on of words 
”not a political bloc but a fighting agreement” ^ is not casual, U 
followed necessarily and inevitably from that basic ‘‘nomense” 
of Mensheviam which is its failure to understand that the parlxa 
mentory fight m Ruseia today is entirely subordinated, and in 
a moat direct way, to the conditions and character of the extra 
parliamentary fight. In other words a single logical blunder 
expresses the Mensheviks’ general lack of understanding of the 
role and Importance of the Duma in the present (revolutionary 
situation 

We shall certainly not try to imitate the methods of the 
Mensheviks, and in particular thewr leader, Plekhanov, in their 
polemics against us on the question of “fighting” and “politice ” 
We shall not reproach them with the fact that they, the leaders 
of the Social Democratic proletariat, are capable of entering 
into a non political fighting agreement 

We draw attention to die following question* why did our 
Mensheviks, after die dispersal of the Duma, have to form a 
bloc only with the revolutionary parties and groups? Cer 
tainly not because this was for a long time advooated (exclu 
sively out of hatred for the Mensheviks) by some onarcho Blan 
quist homed Lenm The objective conditions compelled the Men 
sheviks, in spite of all , their theories, to form precisely such a 

*And as luck would have it, the curious situation has come about 
that Mensheviks, who always reproached us with contrasting ^ fighting ^ 
with *^pobUcs* based th^ir oum arguments on this absurd con 

trast. 
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revolutionary anti Cadet bloc InespeoUve of Hie will and even 
oi the consciousness of the M-ensheviks, the objective condiUona 
brought It about that the dialectical development of the peace 
ful parliamentary fight in the fiist Duma transformed this fight 
in the course of a jew days into a fight that was altogether un 
peaceful and extra parliamentary The informal political bloc 
of which the Mensheviks were not aware (because of the dis 
putes that went on among the Cadets before their very eyesi 
and which expressed common aspirations* common immediale 
political aims anc^ common methods of struggle for immediate 
pohUoal objects — IhiB unwitting “political 6 /oc” was, by the 
very force of circumstances , transformed into a “fighting agree 
ment And our wiseacres were so dumbfounded by this unex- 
pected turn of events unforeseen in Plekhanov’s letters of the 
period of the fiist Duma* that they exclaimed **Thi 8 is iwt a 
political 5 /dc, biU h fighting agreement 1 *’ 

The reason >om policy is useless* dear comrades, is that 
you have in mind an agreement in respect to a fight* that 
Is unreal* fiolitious and bereft of decisive significance* whereas 
you overlook the conditions of the ^^fighi** which 13 being irre 
sistibly brought to the fore by the whole course of the Russian 
revolution, which arises from conditions which at first sight 
seem to be the most peaceful, parliamentary and constitutional 
111 the woild, and even from such conditions as the Rodidievs 
-of the Duma praised m tbclr laudatory speeches about the 
dearly beloved, non responsible monarch 

You are committing the very error that you accused the 
Bolsheviks of committing Your policy is not a fighting policy 
\our fight is not a genuine political fight* but a toy constitu 
tional one, it is parliamentary cretinism You have one line 
of agreemends for the “figlii’’ that may be called fordi by events 
of ioniairow, and another Ime of agreements for “politics” 
niat 13 why you are unfit eitlier for “fights” or for “politics,” 
and fit only to act as understudies for the Cadets 

^ The author refers to Plekhanov a letters* On Tactics and Tacilw 
nessf published in the Menahevik paper, Courier See note to page 
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Considerable discussion is going on m our Party at the pres* 
ent lime as to the meaning of the term blocs Some maintain 
that a bloc means putting up a joint list of candidates, others 
deny this and say that it means a common platform All these 
disputes are silly and scholastic The essence of the matter is not 
altered a whit whether you call the narrower or the wider agree 
merits blocs The essence of the maAter is not at all whetlj'^r 
agreements of a narrower or wider nature may be concluded 
"Whoever thinks so is caught in the meahes of the petty and 
trivial parliamentary system and forgets the political essence 
that underlies that system The essence of tlie dispute is the ques 
tion of the ngfit line to be pursued by the somalast proletariat 
when entering into agreements with the bourgeoisie, such agree 
meats being, generally speaking, inevitable m the course of a 
bourgeois revolution The Bolsheviks may differ in regard to dc 
tails as for example whether election agreements are necessary 
with this or that party of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, but that 
18 not the issue between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks 
The issue remains the same should the socialist proletariat in k 
bourgeois revolution follow in the rear of the liberal, mon 
archist bourgeoisie, or march in front of the revolutionary dem 
ocralio bourgeoisie 

The article The '*Bloc* of ihe Extreme Left gives numerous 
mstanoofl of how the ideas of the Mensheviks are sidetracked from 
the political issue of the disagreements to insignificant tnflea 
The author of the article himaelf describee (p 2, col 3) both 
a common platform and a joint list of candidates as bloc tac 
tics. At the same time he asserts Uiat we are advocating a bloc 
with the Trudoviki and the Socialist Revolutionaries, and that 
the Mensheviks advocate, not a bloc but only “partial agree 
ments^^ with the Cadets But this is childishness, tny dear com 
rades, and not argument at alU 

Compare the Menshevik resolution, adopted by the All Ruh 
sian Conference with that adopted by the Bolsheviks The latter 
imposes fitnctei conditions foi agreements with the Socialist 
Revolutionaries than the former for agreements with the Cadets 
This is mdisputable, for, m the first place, the Bolsheviks permit 
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agreements only with parties which aie fighting for a republic 
and which admit the need for an armed uprising, whereas 
the Mensheviks permit agreements with the ‘‘parties of the demo 
cratic opposition” generally Consequently, the Bolslieviks de 
fined the term “revolutionary bourgeoisie” by clear political char 
actenstics, whereas the Mensheviks, instead of giving a political 
definition, presented a mere technical parhamentary term Re 
public and armed uprising are definite political categories 
Opposition 18 a purely parliamentary term This term is bo vague 
that It can include the Octobrists and the Party of Peaceful Re 
generation and, in fact, all who are dissatisfied with the govern 
ment True, the addition “democratic” introduces a political elc 
ment, but it is indefinite It is supposed to refer to the Cadets, but 
this IS exactly where it is wrong To apply the term “demo 
cratic” to a monarchuit party, a party which accepts an uppei 
chamber, which proposes drecomc laws against public meetings 
and the press, which deleted from the Duma’s address in reply 
to the ihione the demand for direct, equal «.uffmge and secret 
ballot, a party which opposed the formation of land committees 
to be elected by the whole of the people — means deceiving the 
people This is a very strong expression, but it is just Tlio Men 
sheviks deceive the people in regard to the democracy of the Cadets 
Secondly, the Bolsheviks permit agreemenit with the hour 
geois republicans only as an “exception ” The Mensheviks do 
not demand that the blocs with the Cadets be only an exception 
Thirdly, the Bolsheviks absolutely forbid agreements in the 
workers’ electoral tiinm no other party^^) Tlie Meiiohe 

viks permit blocs in the workers^ electmal cur ice as loelU foi 
tliey only forbid agreements with groups and parties (which “do 
not adopt die standpoint of the proletarian class struggle ” This 
(hd not happen by chance for there wore some Mensheviks 
at the Conference with proletarian class intuition who opposed 
this absurd formula, but they were defeated by itho Mcnslievik 
majonty Something very indefinite and nebulous came out of il 
all leaving plenty of scope for all aorta of hazardous moves 
Moreover, an idea ailtogether wrong for a Marxist emerged to 
the effect that another party, other than the Social Democratlr 
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Paifly, may be reoogmaed as “adopting the standpoint of the 
proletarian class struggle” 

After this, how can we refrain from describing os childish, at 
least, the attempts to prove that the Bolsheviks pei*mit a closer 
bloa with the republican bourgeoisie, i e , the Socialist Revolu 
Uonanes, than the Mensheviks permit with the monarchist hour 
geoisie, i e , tlie Cadets? 

The absolutely insincere discussion about whether bloos 
should be more or leas close serves to obscure the political ques 
tion with whom and for what purpose are blocs permis 
Bible Take the “draft electoral platform” published in No 6 of 
Sotsial Demokrat ^ This document la one of the mass of docu 
menu defining Menshevik policy which prove the existence of 
on ideological bloc between the Mensheviks and the Cadets The 
reaolutlon of the Conference on the need for “amendments” 
to this draft electoral platform clearly demonstrates this 
Just think a conference of Social Dcxnocraita had to remind its 
own Central Coramiltee tliat it must not omit the slogan of a 
republic from an illegal publication, that it must not be content 
with vague and nebulous platitudes about petitions and a strug 
gle, but that it must correctly charaolense and define all other 
parties from the proletarian standpoint, that it must point out 
I ihe need for an uprising, and emphasise the class character 
of Social Demooxaoy ^ Only something utleily anomalous, some 
fundamental error in the views held by the Central Committee 
could have m'lde it necessary to remind the Central Committee 
of a Social Democratic Party that it must emphasise its class 
character in Us first election manifesto 

It is not yet known whether we shall enlei into any agree 
menls with the Cadets, and what the scope of such agreements 
will be i£ we do enter into them But an ideological agreement, an 
ideological bloc, already exists, i e , the obscuring, in the draft 
election programme, of the difference between the standpoint of 
thp proletariat and that of the liberal, monarchist bourgeoisie ^ 

^Thls is not iho first Urns the Mcashewke have made this mistake They 
mad^ this mistake in the famous Duma declaration of Uio ILSDLP*** 
Thrv accused the Bolsheviks of Socialist Revolutionary tendencies and they 
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In the Bolshevik draft manifesto to the electors^ however, 
find not only an indication of that difference, but also of the 
difference in the viewpoint of the pioletanat and that of the 
class of petty proprietors 

These principles and ideas must be brought to the fore pre 
cisely in the question of election blocs All the Mensheviks’ at 
tempts to justify themselves aie in vain, tliey say we shall be 
independent during the whole of the election campaign, we 
shall in no way curtail it, and we shall put our candidates in 
the list of the Cadets only at the last minute^ 

This IS not true We are sure, of course, that the best of the 
Mensheviks sincerely want this But It is not a question of their 
desires, the matter will be determined by the objective condi 
lions of the present day political struggle And these conditions 
are such -that every step the Mensheviks take m their election 
campaign is already polluted by Cadetism and is already char 
actoriised by the confusion of the Social Democratic point of 
view We have proved this by the example of the draft election 
programme and will prove it presently by a number of otlier 
documents and arguments 

The main argument of the Mensheviks is the Black Hundred 
danger The first and fundamental falsity of this argument is 
that at is impossible ito fight against the Black Hundred danger 
by means of Cadet tactics and Oadet policy Tho essence of 
this policy 18 — conciliation with tsansm, i e , with the Black Hun 
dred danger The first Duma proved sufficiently that the Cadet is 
not fighting against the Black Hundred danger, but is making in 
credibly despicable speeches about the innocence and non 
respomibildty of the monarch, the known leader of the Black 
Hundreds llierefore, by helping to elect Cadets to tlie Duma the 
Mensheviks are not only not fighting the Black Hundred don 
gCr, but on the contrary, they are hoodwinking the people, are 

theru&elves obliterated tho differences In tho views hold by tho Sooial 
Deunoorats and the Tnidoviki to such an extent that the Soclahst Revolu 
tioiiary newspapers of the Duma period called the Duma declaration of 
the Social Democrats a plagiarism of tho Socialist Revolutionary ideas 
In our counter draft of itie Duma declaration tho difforonce between us 
and the petty bourgeois was clearly shown 
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obscuring iho actual significance of the Black Hundred danger 
To fight the Black Hundred danger by helping to elect the 
Cadets to the Duma la hkc fighting pogroms by means of 
speeches delivered by the lackey, Rodichev “It 13 impertinence 
to regard the monarch a& being responsible for the pogroms ** 

The second fault in. the current argument 13 that the Social 
Democrats tacitly concede the hegemony in the demooratic 
struggle to die Cadets In the event of a split vole that fci cures 
the victory of the Black Hundreds, why should we be blamed 
for not having voted for the Cadets and not the Cadets be blamed 
for not having voted for us’ 

“We are in a minority/* answer the Mensheviks, thoroughly 
imhupd with the spirit of Chn-staon humility “The Cadets arc 
more numerous Surely tlie Cadets cannot be expected to declare 
themselves revolutlonanes ** 

Yes! But that is no reason why Social Democrats should dc 
dare themselves Cadets! Newhere in the world has there been a 
case m on indecisive outcome of a bourgeois revolution when 
the Social Democrats have been in a majority agamst the hour 
geole democrats, nor could tins happen But everywhere, in all 
countries, the first independent entry of the Social Democrats in 
election campaigns was met by the howling and harking of 
the liberals who accused the Socialists of letting the Black Hun 
dreds in Wte are, therefore, quite undi€»turbed by the usual Men 
shevik cues that the Bolsheviks are letting the Black Hundreds 
in ill the liberals have always shouted this to all the Socialists 
By refusing to fight dhe Cadets you are leaving masses o.f pro 
letanan and semi proletarian elements capable of following the 
Social Democrats under the ideological influence of the Cadets ^ 
Sooner or later, unless you cease to be Socialists, >ou will have 
to fight your own battle in spite of the Black Hundred danger 
And It IS easier attd more necessary to take the right step today 
than It would be to take it tomorrow In the Third Duma (if it 

^The Cadets themselves are beginning to confess that they are being 
threatened at elections by tho danger from ihe Left (Thcfle are the exact 
words used by Rech in the report of the St Petersburg Gubomla *) 
By their outcry against tho Black Hundred danger, the Cadets are hood 
winking tho Mcuahovlka, m order to avoid tho linger fuoin tho Lefill 
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IS called after the Second) it will be even more difficult 
for you to ddsaolve the bloc witli the Cadets, you will be atill 
more entangled in the unnatural relations with the hetiayers of 
tlie revolution And the real Black Hundred danger, let me re 
peat, lies not m Black Hundred deputi^ being elected to the 
Duma, but in pogroms and courts martial , and you are mak 
ing It more difficult for the people to fight this real danger by 
forcing Cadet blinkers upon them 
The third falsity in the current argument is that it is based 
on an inaccurate estimate of the Duma and of i-ts a ole In tliot 
delightful article Thr **Bloc' of (he Extreme Left the Mensheviks 
had to acknowledge, in refutation of all their own usual aaser 
tions, that the real importance does not he an technical agree 
roentfl, but precisely in the radacal difference beh\een the two 
tactics 

In this ailicle we read the following 

The *bloc tactics are consciously or unconsciously diiecUid lowurds the 
formation in the next Duma of a compact revolutionary minority of a faded 
Social Democratic hue a mmonty which would wage a systematic war on 
the Duma majority as well as on the government, and which, at a certain 
moment would overthrow the Duma and pioclaim itself the provisional 
government The tactics of partial agreements are directed towards making 
use as far as possible of the Duma as a whole, i e the Duma majority, 
for the purpose of fighting the autocratic regime while remaining all the 
time in the Duma in the extreme position of an Independent Social 
Democratic, iparliamcntary fraction 

As regards 'the “faded hue” we have already shown that it 
18 precisely the Mensheviks who are guilty of this — ^in the elec 
tion in the workers’ cunos, in the more liberal practice of blocs ^ 
and the ideological substitution of Cadetison for Social Dem 
ocracy As regards the “proclamation” of a provisional gov 
eminent, tlie Mensheviks’ assertion is equally ridiculous, for 
thev forget that the essence of the matter lies net in the pro 
claraation, but in the whole course and the success of the up 
rising A provisional government which is not an organ of in 
surrectaon is an empty phrase, or a senseless adventure 

But the Mensheviks iiiadvertently blurted out the sacred 
truth on the essence of the ^juestion in tlie above cjuotod passage 
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It da quite true that the whole point oan be summed up aa fol 
Iowa shall we or shall we not sacnfite the independent^ of the 
Social Democratio election campaign for the sake of a ‘‘solid” 

‘ lib^pral Duma (“the Duma as a whole”) ^ It is true that the 
Bolsheviks regard complete independence in the election cam 
paign and the complete Social Democratic character of our pal 
icy and of our Duma fraction aa being more important The 
Mensheviks regard a solid Cadet Duma with a large number of 
Social Democrats in it who have been elected as semi Cadets 
as being more injportanll Let us compare two types of Duma 
200 Blacks, 280 Cadets and 20 Social Democrats, or 400 Cadets 
and 100 Social Democrats We prefer the first type, and Ve 
think It childisli to imagine tliat we shall avert the Black danger 
by eliminating the Blacks from the Duma 

We pursue a single policy everywhere in the electoral 
fights, in the fight in the Duma, and m the fight in the streets, 
and fthat policy is — ^with anms m our hands Lverywhere oux pol 
icy IS Social Democracy with the revolutionary bourg> 0 oisde 
against the treacherous Cadets The Mensheviks, however, wage 
their “Duma” fight in alliance with the Cadets (euppoxt the 
Duma as a whole and the Cadet Cabinet), but in case of an up 
rising they change their policy and form **not a political bloc, 
biU a fighting agreement ” Therefore, the Bolshevik who made 
the following remark at the Conference “by supporting blocs 
with the Cadets, the Bundists hav^ smuggled in support for the 
Cadet Cabinet,” was quite right 

The above quotation excellently confirms tlie fact that blocs 
with the Cadets convert into empty phrases all the beautiful 
wards in the Menshevik resolution on the slogans to bo issued 
m the election campaign, for example “to organise the forces 
of the revolution in the Duma” (is at not rather to organise an 
appendage to the Cadets by disorganising the actual forces of 
the revolution?), “to reveal the impotence of the Duma” (is it 
not rather to conceal from the masses the impotence of the i 
Cadets?), “to explain to the masses that hopes of a peace 
, fql issue of the struggle are illusory” (is it not rather to 
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streagthen among the masses the influence of tlie Cadet party 
which 18 propagoitrng illusions?) 

And the Cadet press has peileotly understood the political 
importance of Menshevik Cadet blocs We said above either m 
the re^r of the liberals or m front of the revolutionaries In 
support of this we shall refer to our political press 

Is there any sonous oi niasb conlirinalion of the a^-serlion 
that the Bolsheviks follow in the rear of the bourgeois revolu 
tionanes and are dependent on them? It is ridiculous even to 
mention such a thing The whole of the Russian press clearly 
shows that it is precisely the Bol&heviks who are pursuing their 
own independent political Ime, attracting to their side sepaiate 
groups and the best elements of the bourgeois levolutionaries 
And what about Uie bourgeois opportumats? They own a 
press ten times larger than that of the Social Democrats and 
the Sooialist Revolutionaries put together And it is precise 
ly they who pursue then own independent political line and 
force the Mensheviks and Narodm Socialists to act as their un 
derstudies 

The only parts of the Menshevik resolutions quoted in the 
whole of the Cadet press are the passages leferrmg to the 
blocst but they omit the reference to the ** impotence of the 
Duma,” ‘‘the organisation of the forces of the i evolution iii the 
Duma” and similar passages The Cadets not only omit such 
things, they simply abuse them, referring eithei to “phrases” 
or to the “inconsistency” of the Mensheviks or to the “inconse 
quent natui6 of the Menshevik slogans” or to “the baneful influ 
ence of the Bolsheviks” over the Mensheviks 

What does all this mean? It means that wljethor we like it 
or not, that in spite of the wishes of the best of the Mensheviks, 
political life absorbs their Cadet deeds and rejects their revo 
lutionary phrases 

The Cadet coolly accepts the help of the Mensheviks, slaps 
Plekhanov pn the hack for his advocacy of blocs and at the 
same time shouts contemptuously and coarsely, like a mei chant 
who has grown fat on ill gotten gains not enough, my dear 
Mensheviks I We must also have an ideological rapprochement] 
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(See the article in Tovanshch on Plekhanov’s letter*) Not 
enough, ray <3ear Mensheyika, you must also stop* or at any rale 
change your polemical (See the leading article m the Left Cadet 
Kye/c** dealing with the reaolutions of our Conference ) Not to 
mention Rech which is cutting short all the Menshevik yearnings 
towards the Cadets by bluntly declaring “We shall enter the 
Duma in order to not in order to make a revolution ***** 

Poor Mensheviks poor Plekhanov^ Their love letters to the 
Cadeits were read with satisfaction but so far tliey are not being 
adimilbed further than the ante chamber 
Read Plekhanov’a letter in Tovanshch — the bourgeois Cadet 
newspaper He was met with rejoicing by Mr Prokopovich and 
Madame E Kuskova, the very aame people whom Plekhanov in 
1900 drove from the Social Democratiic Party fot attempting to 
expose It to bourgeois corruption No-w Plekhanov accepts the 
tactics of the famous Credo^ of Prokopovicli and Kuskova, and 
the followers of Dernatein are impudently blowing kisses to him 
and shouting wc bourgeois democrats have always said this I 
And in order to be admitted to the ante-chamber of the 
Cadets, Plekhanov had to renounce before the whole of the 
people his own previous statements 
Here are the facts 

In Dnevmh? No 6 of July 1906 after the dispersal of the 
Duma, Plekhanov wote that the parties which are participating 
in the movement must come \o an agreement, In order to strike 
together, it ia first necessary to come to an agreement 

‘Tbs parcel hoaUle to our old rea^tne must come to an undor 
etanning in ren:ard to the main idea of this propaganda. After the dia 
portml of iho Duma the only idea that can be held is that of the constU 
uent assembly ** 

Only the idea of a constituent assembly Such was the plan 
for a political bloc and for a fighting agreement m July 1906 
Five months after, in Noveonber 1906, Pleklianov changes 
his line of agreement \^Tiy? Has there been any change since 

sSD,5!Sg.Z|?'’ '• 
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then m the relations between the parties which demand a con 
Btituent assembly and those which do not^ 

It is generally admitted that since then the Cadets have gone 
stiU further lo the Hight And Plekhanov goes to the Cadet 
press and hashes up the constituent assembly, for mention of 
the conatitiient assembly is forbidden in Cadet ante-chambers 
ia It not clear that tins Social Democrat has made a slip*^ 

But 4his IS not all In the same No 6 of Dnevnik ho referred 
directly to the Cadets fhen (that was very long ago!) Plekhan 
ov explamed the aelfish class character of the Cadets* distrust 
of the idea of a constituent assembly Plekhanov then wrote 
about tlie Cadets hterally as follows 

Whoever renounces the propaganda of this idea [the constituent as 
sembly] on whato\or pretext — will clearly indicate that he is really not 
seeding a worthy answer to the actions of Stolypin and Co , that he» 
though reluctantly, is 6ecommg reconciled to these actionSt that he is 
rebelling against them only in words, only for the sake of appearances 
(ItaUca ours.) 

Having gone to a Cadet paper Pleklianov now starts his ad 
vocacy of an election bloc by establishing an ideological blo( 
In the Cadet paper Plekhanov did not want to tell the people 
tliat the Cadets are beconung reconciled with the Stolypm gang, 
that they are re^iellmg only for the sake of appearances 

Why did not Plekhanov tin November 1906 repeat what he 
stated in July 1906? 

# # # 

This, then, la what “techiacal blocs wutli the Cadets mean 
and that is why we are waging ruthless war on the Social 
Democrats who allow such blocs 

Is not your joy premature, gentlemen of the Cadet Party‘s 
Social Doraocrate will be elected without blocs in the Caucasus, 
in the Urals, in Poland, in the Lettish region, in the Mosco^n 
C entral region and probably in St Petersburg 

No blocs with tlie Cadets^ No reconciliation with those who 
are becoming reconciled with the Stolypin gang^ 


Dfcemher 



AGAINST THE BOYCOTT^ 

From the Notes of a Social Democratic Publicist ^ 

V 

The boycott is one of the best revolutionary tiaditions of die 
moat heroic <and eventful penod of the Russian revolution 
Above we said that one of our tasks is to preserve these trad! 
tions witli g^eat care, to cultivate them and to purge them of 
liberal (and opportunist) parasites We must stop a moment to 
analyse this task In order prQperly to define its content and 
eliminate all misinterpretations and misunderstandings that 
might easily arise 

Marxism differs from all other socialist tbeones in that it 
represents a remarkable combination of complete flcientific 
soundness in the analysis of the objective conditions of things 
and of the objective course of evolution and the very dafindte 
recognition of the significance of the revolutionary energy, the 
revolutionary creative genius and the revolutionary initiative of 
the raasam*— and also, of course, of individuals, groups, organ 
isatjona and parties which are able to discover and establish 
contact with these classes The high estimation of revolutionary 
periods on the development of humanity follows logically from 
the sum total of Marxes histoncal views, viz , that it la precisely 
in such periods that the numerous contradictions slowly ac 
cumulating in periods of so-called peaceful development find 
tbw solutiODu It 18 precisely in such periods that the direct role 
of the vanous classes in the determination of the forms of social 
life manifests itself wath lUie greateet force, and the foundations 
are oreated fotr the political “superstructure” which for a long 

^Oidy chapters v, vi and vu of thia pauyjhlet are included in this 
\ulimic — 
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time alter teals upon iWe new productive lelaUonships Unlike 
the liberal bourgeois theorelicianfl, Marx regarded these petiods, 
not as a deviation from the normar patli, a manile&tauon of 
a social disease/ the sad reauH ot extremes and mistakes, but 
ajs the most vital, impoitant, essential and decisave momenta in 
the history ol human society in the activities of Marx and 
Lngels, the period ot iheir participation in tlie mass letolulion 
ary struggle ot 1B48 49 stands out as a central point Tills served 
as their starting point in determining the destiny of the labour 
movement and of demociacy in diHerent countries They always 
freturned io this point in order to determine tlie internal nature 
of the vamous classes and (then tendencies an the most striking 
and puiest form It was Irom tlie poinit of view of the xevolu 
lionary epoch of that Ume tliat they always evaluated the later, 
smaller political formations and organisations, political tasks 
and political conflicts is not for nothing that the adeologioal 
leaders of liberalism, such as Sombarl, wholeheartedly hate this 
feature in the activities and literary works of Marx, and ascribe 
it to the work of a “disgruntled exile ” It is so like the bugs 
of pohee bourgeois university science to ascribe that which 
represents the most inseparable, constituent part of the whole 
of the revoluuonar) philosophy of Marx and Engels to peisoual 
bitterness, to discomforts of life in exile 

In orie of bis letters, I think to Kugelmann, Marx in pass 
mg drops a most Tiharaotenstic and particularly interesting re 
mark from the point of vaew of the question we are discussing 
He says that leaction j-n Germany had almost succeeded in 
eradicating from tlie hiinds of the people the menioiles and tra 
ditione ol the irevolutionary epoch of 1848 * In this remark, 
the tasks of reaction and those of the party of the proletariat 
in relation to tlie revolutionary traditions of a given country are 
strikingly contrasted The task of reaction is to eradicate these 
traditions, to irepiesenit the (revolution as “spontaneous mad 
ness’* — Struve’s translation of the German '*das Jahr 

(“the mad year” — the expression used by the German police 
bourgeois historians, or rather, by German, professorial univer 
Mty historiographi on 1848) The task of reaction is to make 
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the population forget those forms of struggle, fonhs of organl 
setion, those itleas and slogans to which tho revolutionary 
epoch gave birth in sudi profusron and vanety Just as tlip 
Webbs, those stupid apologists of English philistinism, try to 
reprosenit CharUsm, the revolutionary epoch of tlia English U 
hour moveraont, as pure childishness, as the “eowmg of wild 
oats,^’ as naivete, as an accidental and abnormal deviation not 
deserving serious attention, so the German bourgeois historians 
treat the year 1848 m Germany Similar also is the attitude 
of reaction towards the Great French Revolution, which to this 
day leveals tlie vitality and strength of its influence on human 
ity by the fact that even now it rouses most savage hatred And 
so, too, do our heroes of counter revolution, particularly tlie 
quondam ‘‘democrats” Struve, Milyukov, Kizevetter, and 
qmntii* vie with one another in pouring their vile slander upon 
the revolutionary traditions of the Russian revolution Barely 
two years ha\e passed since the direct mass struggle of the pro 
letsriat won the particle of freedom which the liberal lackeys 
of the old regime adnure so much, and already a stty^ng trend 
has arisen in our publicist literature which calls itself lib 
eral ( ! ! ) , which is fostered in the Cadet press and the sole 
mission of which appears to be to present our revolution, the rev 
oliitionary methods of struggle, the revolutionary slogans and 
revolutionary traditions, as something base, pnmitive, naive, spon 
taneous, mad, etc and cnminal as well il liy a qu^un 
pasl^ from Milyukov to Kamishansky On the other hand, the 
successes of reaction, which drove the people first from the 
Soviet of Workers* and Peasants* Deputies to the Dubasov 
Siolypiii Duma, and now to tlie Octobrist Duma,* these successes 
appear to the heroes of Russian liberalism as “the process of 
the growth of coTistUutional consciousness in Russia ’* 

It Xs undoubtedly the duty of Russian Social Dteruocrats to 
study our revolution very carefully and thoroughly, to spread 
among the masses a knowledge of its forms of struggle, or 


^ There Is but one step — Bd 

titxA the Third Duma in which, as Lenin foresaw the monarchist 

and counter revolutionary party of the powerful trading and financial hour 
geofale-^thc OctohrigtR^wero actually m the majority —Fd 
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ulgamsation^ etc, stiengthen the revolutionary tiaditions 
among tlie people, to instil in -tlie masses the conviction that 
only through the revolutionary aliuggle can really aeratous and 
lasting improvements be achieved, systematically to expose the 
utter baseness of t\\<e smug liberals who {lollute the social at 
mosphere with the fumes of “constuutionar* seivility, treachery 
and Molchahnism ^ A single day of the Octobei strike, or the 
December upnsing, was, and is, a hundied tume-s nioie signi 
fioant in the history of tlie struggle for liberty than months of 
servile Cadet speeches in the Duma on the non responsible 
monarch and the monarcluc constitutional order We must see 
to it — for if we do not no one else will — ^that the people know 
about those virile, sagnificarut, magriificent, portentous days 
more fully, m greater detail and much more tlioroughly than 
Utey know about those months of “constituUonar^ suffocation 
and Balalaikin Molchahn^ piogress which, with the benevolent 
acquiescence of Stolypin and his retinue of censors and gen 
darmes, the organs of our liberal part) and non party ^‘demo 
cratdc” (ugh I) press laud so zealously 

No doubt in many cases sympathy for the boycott is created 
by the praiseworthy efforts of revolutionaries to foster the tradi 
lion of the best revolutionary past, to vitalise the desolate 
swamp of the present day, diab, eveiyday life by a Uny spark of 
bold, open, resolute struggle But it is precisely because we 
pidze this concern for revolutionary tradition that we mu^t 
strongly protest against the view tliat the appUoahon of one of 
the slogans of a paiticular Imtorical epocJi can lielp to restoiic 
the essenitial condvtions of that epoch It is one thing to preservv 
the traditions of the revolution, to know how to make use of 
thorn for constant propaganda and agitation, to inform the 
masses of the conditions of direct and aggressive stiuggle against 
the old society, but it is another tiling to repeat a slogan tom 
from the sum total of conditions which gave nse to it and 
guaranteed its success and to apply it to fundamentally different 
cf nditions 

Marx, wixo placed such a high \alue on revolutionary tradi 

^Sea note to this page,— 
a? Un\x\ lu 
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tions, unmercifully castigated a renegade or phalistine attitude 
towards them and at the same time demanded that revolubion 
araes sliould learn to tiunk, leom to analyse the conditions for 
the application of old methods of struggle, and not simply to 
repeat certain slogans The “national souvenirs of 1792’’ in 
Tratice wall, peihaps, remain for evea: a model of certain revo 
lutionary methods of struggle, but this did not prevent Maxx 
in 1870, in tlie famous “Address” of the Intemaitional, from 
warning tlie French proletariat against wrongly transferring 
those traditions to the conditions of a different epoch * 

The some as true m Russia We must study the condilaom 
for the application of the boycott, We must xnstil in the masses 
the idea tliat tlie boycott is an entirely legitimate and some 
times essential method during moments of revolutionary upsurge 
(whatever the pedants who take ithe name of Marx m vam may 
say) But whether theae is really an upsurge — that fundamental 
j condition for proclaiming a boycott — oa a question which one 
must be able to put independently and decide on the basis of a 
aenous analysis of the facts Our duty is to ^prepare, os far as 
it 18 within our power, the advent of such an upsurge and not 
to pledge ourselves beforehand that we will not resort to the 
bo>CQtt at the appropriate moment, but to regard the slogan of 
the boycott as beung generally applicable to every bad, or veoy 
bad, representative institution would certainly be a mistake 

Take the arguments tliat were used m defence of tlie boy 
cott in the ‘Mays of freedom,” and you will immediately see 
the impossibility of simply applying these arguments to present 
day conditions 

When advCMsating the boycott an 1905 and in tlie beginning 
of 1906 wo argued that participation in tlie elections would 
subdue the temper of the masses, surrender the position to 
the enemy, lead the revolutionary people astray, facilitate an 
agreement between tsarism and tlie counterrevolutionary bom 
geoisie, etc. What was the main premise for these arguments, 
a premise that was not always expressed, but always taken foi 
granted at that time? This premise was the rich revolutionary 
energy of the masses, seeking and finding a direct Outlet out 
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Bide of ‘‘cohstitutionar^ channels fins piemise vvaa that the rev 
olution would maintain a permanent offensive against reaction, 
an offensive which it would have been cnininal to weaken by 
occupying and defending a posatiion deliberately presenjted by 
the enemy in ordeo: to weaken tihe general onslaught Try to 
repeal these arguments outside the conditu>ns of that funda 
mental premise and you will immediately sense the disharmony 
of your **music,*’ the dascotrd of yonr chief note 

An attempt to justify the boycott by distinguishing between 
the Second and Third Dumas would be equally hopeless To 
regard the difference between the Cadets (wlio m the Second 
Duma utterly betmyed Uie peopk into lilie hands of Uie Black 
Hundreds) and the Octobrists as aenous and fundameaibal, 
attach any real isagmficanoe to the notorious constituUOin that 
was torn up by the coup d*itat of June 16 (3)^ — ^all this would 
generally conreepond much mooie to the spmt of vulgar deotno 
cracy than to revolutionajy Social Democracy We have always 
mam tamed, reiterated and repeated that the ‘‘constitution^^ of 
the First and Second Dumas was only a phantom, that the Ca 
dels’ chatter was only a manoeuvre to conceal their Octobrist 
nature, that the Duma was a totally unsuitable means for satisfy 
ing the demands of the proletariat and the peasantry In our 
opinion, June 16 (3), 1907, is die natuial and inevit^le result 
of tlie December def-^at of 1905 We were never “captivated** by 
the charms of the “Duma” constitution and we cannot be dis 
appointed very much with Uie change from reaction embellished 
with Rodichev’s phiaaes to naked, open and brutal reaction 
Perhaps the latter is a much hcfltcr means with which to sober 
the boorish Liberal simpletons, or those groups of the popula 
tion which are led astray by them 

Compare the Memsthevlk Stockholm reeolulaon. with die Bol 
shevik London resolution on the State Duma You will see that 
die first IS bombastip, florid, full of high flown phrases about 
the significance of the Duma and puffed up with the conscious 
ness of die greatness of the work of die Duma The second is 

simple, sparing, sober and modest The first resolution Is filled 

\ 

^ See note to page 242 *** — Ed 
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mtli piihstine rejoicing over the unioiii of Social Demooracv 
WJith conatitutionalism (“the new power out of the womb of the 
people,” etc, ete , In the same spirit of official falsehood) Ihe 
second can be paraphrased approximately as follows since the 
cursed counter revolution has driven us into this cursed pigsty, 
let us work there also for the benefit of the revolution, without 
whining, hut also ivnthout boasting 

In defending the Duma fiom the boycott wlien we were still 
in the period of direct nevolutionary struggle, the Menshevdks 
gave tlieir pledge to die nation, so to speak, that the Duma 
would be something in the nature of a wcajpcwi of the revolu 
tion, but they solemnly collapsed over this pledge We, Bolshe 
viks, however, if we gave any pledges at all, it was that w^c in 
sisted that tlie Duma was the progeny of counter revolution and 
that no real good could be expected ftrom it Oxu* point of view 
has been excellently borne out so far, and it can bo asserted 
ivith confidence that future events will confirm it still more 
Unless the October DecerabeT strategy is “corrected” and re 
pOated on tlie basis of the new data, freedom will not come to 
Russuu 

Therefore, when I am told that the Third Duma cannot be 
used as the second one was, that we cannot explain to the masses 
that it IS necessary to take part in it, I wont to answer If by 
“use” 13 meant something in the nature of Menshevik bombast 
like “weapons of the revolution,” etc , then it certainly cannot 
be done But, then, even the first two Dumas proved in fact to 
be steps to the Octobnst Duma and yet we used them for a 
simple and modest^ purpose (propaganda and agitation, critic 
ism and explaining what was taking place to the masses), for 
which we shall always be able to use the worst representative 
institutions A speeoh in the Duma will not call forth “revolu 

^See arijcld itt Proletary (Geneva), 1905, The Boycott of (he Buly 
gin Duma [in the present volume— JSti ] , where we pointed out that we 
do not renounce the use of the boycott generally, but that wo were solving 
another problem with which we were then faced, le, the task of fighting 
for a direct revolutiohary path See also the atUcle in Proletary (Russian), 
1906, No 3 On the Boycott fin tho present volume — Ed 3, where the 
modest benehts to be depved from work m the Duma is empbaalsed. 
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tion/* and propaganda m conneotion with the Duma has no 
particular dislanguishing qualities, but the advantage that So 
cial Democracy derives from the first or the second is not less, 
and sometimes even greater than it derives from a printed 
speech or a speech delivered at some other gathering 

And we must explain our participation in the Octobrist 
Duma to the maflft63 in an equally simple manner Owing to the 
defeat of December 1905 and the failure of the attempts of 
1906 07 to “repair” this defeat, reaction inevitably drove us 
and will continue to drive us into worse and worse quasi 
constitutional inatitulions No matter where we aie we shall al 
ways defend our convictions, present our views and reiterate 
that no good can be expected as long as the old regime remains, 
os long as it is not uprooted Let us prepare the conditions foo* 
a new upsurge, and until it takes place and in order that it 
may take place, let us woork mome persistently and refrain from 
advancing slogans which have meaning only under conditions 
of an upsurge 

It would be equally wrong to aegard the boycott as a line 
of tactics which sets the proletariat and pari of revolutionary 
bourgeois democracy in opposition to liberalism and reaction 
The boycott is not a line of tactics, but a special means of 
struggle suitable undeir special condiUtons To confuse Bolshev 
isra with “boycottism” would be as great a mistake as to con 
fuse It with “boyeviem ” The difference between the Bolshevik 
and Menshevik line of tactics has already become fully revealed 
and has taken shape in the fundamentally different resolu 
tiona adopted in the spring of 1905 at the Bolshevik Third Tou 
gresa in London and the Menshevik Conference in Geneva 
There was no talk then, nor could Uiere be, of the boycott or of 
* boyevism ” As everyone knows, our line of tactics differed very 
decidedly from the Menshevik line both during the elections to 
the Second Duma, when we were not boyoottists, and m the Sec- 
ond Duma Oqr lines of tactics diverge in all methods of strug 
gle, on every field of the struggle, without any special methods 
of struggle peculiar to any line being created And if the boy 
cott of the Third Duma hod b^n justified or calM for h\ rhfe 
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collapse of revolutionary expectations concerning the First or 
the Second Duma^ by the collapse of the “lawful,** “po^verful,** 
“durable,’* and “genuine*’ constitution, it would have been Men 
ehevism of the worst kind 


VI 

We have left the stiongest and the only Marxnan arguments 
in favour of the boycott for the end An active boycott has no 
sense outside of a ivlde revolutionary upsurge. This is granted 
But the wide upsurge develops from a narrow one The syrap 
toms of such an upsurge are to be observed no^v We must ad 
vanoe the Blogau of the boycott because this slogan supports, 
develops and ivideps the upsurge that has begun 

Such, I think, is the basic argument which defines more or 
less clearly the boycottist trehd m Social Democratic circles 
Moreover, the comrades who are in closest touch with immed 
late proletanan work proceed, not from arguments “built” ac 
cording to a certain type, but from a number of impressions ob 
tamed from coming into contact with the masses of the workers. 

One of the few questiotis cm which, apparently, there is not, 
or has not been until now, any disagreement between the two 
fsoUons of Social Democrats is the question of the cause of 
the protracted lull in the development of our revolution “The 
proletanat has not recuperated** — that as the cause Indetxl, 
the burden of the October December stniggle was borne almost 
entirely by the proletariat, it was the proletariat alone who 
fought systematically, m an orgajmsed way and incessantly for 
the whole nation It is not surpnsing, therefore, that m a country 
in which the pioletamat represents the wnalleat (compared with 
Europe) percentage of the population, the proletanat should 
be extremely exhausted by such a struggle In addition, aftea* 
December right np to the present time the combined force of 
the government and bourgeois roaclion has been burled in 
cewantly against the proletariat Dui;lng the past eighteen 
months, police perseculaon and executions have decimated the 
ranks of the proletariat, while the systematic lockouts, begin 
Tiing with the “punitive” closing of the state factories and end 
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ing with the capitalists* plots against the workers, have inci eased 
the misery of the working masses to a degree hitherto unknown 
And now, say some Social Democratic workers, there are some 
signs of a revival in the spirit of the masses, of an accumula 
tion of stienglh by the proletariat This not fully defined and 
not fully perceptible impression is supplemented by a stronger 
argument a business revival has undoubtedly set in in some 
branches of industiy The increased demand for workers must 
inevitably strengtJien the stnke movement The workers will 
have to try to obtain at least some compensation for the tre 
mendous loss tliey suffered in the epoch of repression and lock 
outs Finally^ the third and strongest argument is the reference, 
not to a problematic and generally expected strike movement, 
but to a great strike tliat has been called already by the workers* 
organisations In the beginning of 1907, representatives of 
10,000 textile workers discussed their situation and outlined the 
steps tn be taken to strengthen the trade unions in this branch 
of industry A second meeting was held at which representatives 
of 20,000 workers were present and it was decided to call 
a general stnhe -of textile workers in July 1907 Tins movement 
raa) involve as many as 400,000 workers, It originated in the 
Moscow region, i e , the largest centre of the labour movement 
and the largest commeroial and industrial centre in Russia It 
is in Moscow and only in Moscow that the mass labour move- 
ment can most readily assume the character of a wide popular 
movement of decisive political significance And among the gen 
era} trass of workers^ t^e textile wo^kets ^he wo^s^ paid, 
least developed, have least of all participated in the preceding 
movements, and are most closely bound mth the peasantry The 
intlative shown by workers of this type indicates that the move 
ment may involve incomparably widei^ strata of the prole 
lariat than has been the cose formerly, and the connection be 
tween the strike movement and thfe revolutionary upsurge among 
the masses has been repeatedly demonstrated' in the history of 
the Russian revolution 

It is the boundon duty of Social Democracy to concen 
trote tremendous attention and extra effort on this movement 
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Work in this field must acquire prime significance as com 
pared witK the elections to the Octobrist Duma The masses 
must be convinced of the necessity of transforming this strike 
movement into a general and nude attack on the autocracy, and 
the slogan of the boycott signifies that attenUon must be trans 
feired from the Duma to the immedaate mass struggle The 
slogan of the boycott means dnfuamg a political and revolution 
ary content into the movement 

Such, approximately, as the tram of tli ought which causes 
certain bocial Democrats to be convinced of the necessity of boy 
cotting the Third Duma This argument in favour of the bo) 
cott as undoubtedly a Marxian one and has nothing in common 
with the bald repetition of slogans torn from their connection 
with specaal hiatonoal conditaona 

But strong as this ergument iSy at is, I think, insufficient to 
induce us to accept the slogan of die boycott at the present 
time This argument emphasises that which, in general, should 
cause no doubt in the mind of the Russian Social Democrat 
who has diought o\er the lessons taught by our revolution, viz , 
that we must not pledge ourselves never to resort to the bo) 
cott, that we must be xpedy to advance this slogan at the ap 
propnate time, that our presentation of die question of the boy 
cott has nothing in common vnth. the liberal, wretchedly phili 
atine presentation of dio question which lacks all revolutionary 
content, viz , to evade or not to evade?^ 

Let US accept as proved and completely corresponding to 
rcahty all that the adhenents of the boycott among the Social 
Democrats say regarding the change in the spirit of the workers, 
of the industrial revival, and of the July tevtxle workers’ atnke 
What then? We are confronted mth the beginnings of a 
partial upsurge which has some revolutionary significance** Are 
we bound to exert every effort to support and develop it and 

^ See, m Tovanshch ^ eamplo of liberal reasoning presented by t*. Mar^ 
lov formerly contributor to Social Democratio publications, now con 
tribiitor to liberal papers 

“The opinion Is expressed that the toxnlo -strike fs a pew typo of 
movement, differentiating the trade union movement from the revolution 
pry une* But we ifinoro tlijs ^iew first because to fnlefnprtot $11 the 
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strive to tranjsform it into a general revolutionary upsurge and 
then into a movement of an aggressive type^ Undoubtedly 
There oan be no two opamons about this among Social Demo 
crats (except perhaps, among conlnbutotrs 4o Tomnshch) But 
13 the slogan of the boycott necessary at the present moment 
at the be^nnin^ of tliis partial revival, Le/ore Jt 3 b fnaJly trans 
formed into a general one, is it necessary for the development 
of the movement? Is this slogan able to assist the development 
of the present movement? That is another queslaon, and ono 
which in my opinion must he answered in the negative 

The general upsurge can and must be developed from the 
partial one with straight and direct airgumenls and slogans, ir 
respective of the Third Duma The whole courae of events after 
December completely confirms the Social Democratic view of 
the lole of the monarchist constitution, of the need for an 

immediate struggle Citizens 1 we shall say, if you do not want 

the work of democracy an Russia to decline as steadily and as 
rapidly as it did after December 1905 when Messieurs the Ca 
dets had the hegemony in the democnabic movement, if you do 
not want this — then support the incipient, rising tide of the 

workers* movement, support the direct mass stiuggle Outside 

of this there can be no guarantee of freedom in Russia 

Such agitation will undoubtedly be thoroughly consistent, 
revolutionaiy, Social Democratic agitation But is it absolutely 
necessary to add do not believe in the Third Duma, citizens, 
and look at us, the Social Democrats, who are boycotting it as 
the sign of our protest? 

Not only IS It unhecessary to add this under the present con 
ditions, the very suggestion sounds etrange, it sounds almo^it 
like a sneer Even without this no one believes in the Third 
Duma, that is to say, those sections of the population which are 
able to foslei the democratic movement have not and cannot 

symptoms of fl complex phenomenon pessimistically is a danacrouB thing 
generally and frequently mieleads many Social Democrats ‘‘who arc not 
Rcated firmly in the saddle ’ Secondly, if the above features were present 
in the textile strike wo Social Democrats would undoubtedly have to com 
bat tliem most energetically If our struggle were srtiOcea^ful tlm qaeation 
would then he exaetTy as ve are putting it 
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have that enthusoasra for the constitutional institution, the Third 
Duma, which was imdo-ubted^ly widespread for tlie First Duma, 
for the first altcanpts to create in Russia any institutions as long 
as they were constitutional mstitutions 

The attention of wide circles of the population in 1905 and 
the beginning of 1906 was concentrated on obtainmg the first 
representative institution, even if it was based on a raonarohic 
constitution Tins is a fact The Social Democsrats had to fight 
and to demonstrate again&t this in the most sinking manner 

Now the conditions are dafferent The eharacteiistic feature 
of the present movement is not enthusiasm for the first “parlia 
merit,” not belief in the Duma, but disbelief in the upsurge 

Under these circumstances, we do not strengthen the move 
ment a bit, we do not remove the real obstacles to thas move 
ment by prematurely advancing the slogan of the boycott More 
over, by doing so we even take the risk of weakening the 
force of OUT agitation, because the boycott is a slogan which 
accompanies a definite upsurge, and the trouble now is that 
wide circles of the population do not believe in the upsurge, 
do not appreciate its strength 

First of all we must see to it that the strength of this upsurge 
IB actually proved, and tlien there will be plenty of time to ad 
vance the slogan which indirectly reflects this strength And 
even then it is doubtl'ul whether an aggressive revolutionary 
movement will require a special slogan to divert attention from 
the Third Duma. Perhaps \i •mil not be required In order to 
avoad something that is important and really capable of attract 
ing an inexperienced crowd which has not yet seen a parliament, 
it may be necessary, perhaps, to boycott the thing which has to 
be avoided But in order to avoid an inaUtutaon that cannot 
possibly a^traot the modern democratic or semi demooratic 
crowd, it 15 not absolutely necessary to proclaim a boycott. The 
essential th^ng today Is not the boycott, but direct and unmedi 
ate efforts to transform the partial upsurge into a general one, 
to transform the trade union movement into a revolutionary 
movement, to pass from defence tagainst lockouts to attack 
against reaction 
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To sum up Tlie slogooi of the boycott arose out of a special 
hjstonca] period In 1905 and in the be^nmng of 1906, die 
o-bjeoUve state of affairs confronted -the combatant socaal forrcB 
with tlie problem of choosing the immediate path a direct rev 
olutionary path, or a monarchist constitutional change At 
tliat lime, the fight against constitutional illusaons represeoited 
the main content of tlie boycott agitation The condition for the 
boycott movement then was the wide, general, rapid and pow 
erful revolutionary upsurge 

In all these respects, the state of affairs now, in the autumn 

of 1907, does not call for such a slogan and does not justify it 

Willie conlanuing our daily work of prepanng for the elec 

lions, and while not pledging ourselves beforehand not to par 

lioipate even in the most reactionary representative institution 

w^ must concentrate all our propaganda and agntalion upon ex 

plaining to the people the connection that exists between the 

December defeat and the curtailment of freedom and abuse of 

the constitution that followed We must instil m the masses 

tlie firm belief that unless there is a direct mass struggle, such 

abuse is inevitable and w-ill continue and grow stronger 

Without renouncing the application of the slogan of the boy 

cott m times of an upsurge, when the need for such a slogan 

may senously arise, we must direct all our efforts towards the 

aim of transfonnmg by direct influence every upsurge in the la 

hour movement into a general, wide revolutionary attack 

against reaction as a whole, against its very foundations 

$ 
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NEW TASKS AND NEW FORCES^ 


The development of a mass labour movement in Russia in con 
nection with the development of Social Democracy is charac 
terised by thxee remarkable tranaxlions The first was the tran 
sition from nariow propagandist circles to wide economic agit 
ation among the masses, the second was the tmnsition to polu 
ical agitation on a large scale and to open street demonstra 
tions, the thud was the transition to actual cml war, to Insur 
section Each o£ these transitions was prepared, on the one hand^ 
by the influence of socialist ideas, mainly in one direction, anfl 
on the other hand, by the profound changes tliat took place ui 
the conditions of hfe and the whole mentality of the working 
class and by the fact that wader and wider strata of the work 
mg class were roused to more conscious and active struggle 
Sometimes these changes took place imperceptibly, the gathering 
of the forces of the proletariat took place behind the scenes, 
unobserved, and often the intellectuals despaired of the mass 
movement ever becoming lasting and virile Then a sudden 
change would occur, and the whole revolutionary movement 
would, at one stroke, as it were, rise to a higher stage The pro 
letanat and its vanguard, Social Democracy, would then be con 
fronted with new practical problems, and for the solution of 
these problems, new forces would spnng up, out of the ground, 
as it seemed, the existence of which no one suspected on the 
eve of the change But all this did not occur all at once, with 
out vacillation, without a struggle of tendencies within Social 
Democracy, without reversion to views that had long seemed 
obsolete and buried 

Our Party is once again passing through one of these per 
lods of vacillation In order to adapt our tactics and orgam 
sation to die new tasks, we are forced to overcome the resist 
ance of opportunist theories about ‘*a bighei type of demon 
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Mration” (the plan of tlie Zemstvo campaign), or about the 
‘‘organisation process’*, we are forced to combat the reactionary 
fear of ‘^ordering” a revolt, or of the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the peasantry 

There is not the slightest doubt that in its onward march 
the movement will once again sweep aside these survivals of 
obsolete and lifeless views This sweeping, however, should not 
consist of the mere rejection of old mistakes, but ratlier of in 
comparably greater and more positive revolutionary work foi 
the practical solution of new problems, of attracting into our 
Party and making use of the new forces that are now being 
brought into the revolutionary field in such large masses It is 
precisely these questions of positive revolutionary work that 
should mainly engage the attention of the fojrthcommg Third 
Congress, and it is precisely on these questions that all the 
thoughts of all our Party members should be concentrated 
in their local and general work Of the nature of the new tasks 
that confront us we have spoken in general terms more than 
once These are to extend our agitation to new strata of the 
urban and rural poor, to create a broader, more flexible and 
stronger organisation, to prepaie for the uprising and to arm 
the people, and for these purposes to conclude agreements with 
revolutionary democracy That new foices have arisen for the 
fulfilment of tliese tasks is eloquently testified to by the news 
about general strikes throughout Russia, about the strikes and 
the revolutionary spirit of the youth, of the democratic intel 
ligentsla generally, and even of many circles of the bourgeoislo 
The existence of these tremendous fresh forces, particular! v among 
the working class and among the peasantry, is a sufficient guar 
kntee that the new tasks can be and will be fulfilled The prao 
Deal question before us now is, first of all, how to utilise, to 
direct, to unite, to orgemse these njew forces, how to conoen 
trate Social Democratic work chiefly on the newer, higher tasks 
that are presented by the present moment without forgetting for 
an instant the old, everyday tasks that confront ua, and will 
continue to confront us, so long as the world of capitalist ex 
ploitaUon continues to exist 
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In Older to indicate several methods for k. le solution of this 
practical question \Ne shall begin with an individual, but to our 
mind very characteristic, instance A short time ago, on the very 
evo of the beginning of the revolution, the liberal bourgeois 
Osvobozhdeniye (No 63) referred to the question of the organ 
isat^onal work of Social Democracy Closely following the strug 
gle between the two tendencies in Social Democracy, Osvobozh 
deniye did not fail once again to take advantage of the new 
hkra's reversion to Economism and to emphasise (m connection 
with the demagogic pamphlet by “A Woirker^^*) its profound 
sympathy with the principles of Economism This liberal organ 
correctly pointed out that the logical conclusion to be drawn 
from this pamphlet (see No 2 of Vperyod in connection witli 
il^) was the inevitable negation, or belittling, of the role of 
levolubonary Social Democracy And an reference to “A 
WorkerV’ absolutely incorrect assertion that since the victory 
of the orthodox Marxists, the economic struggle has been ig 
no led Osvobozhdeniye says 

“The iUuBion of present day RuBslan Social Democracy lies in its fear of 
educational work, of legal ways, of Economism, of so called non political 
forms of the labour movement, and in its failure to understand that only 
educational work, legal and non political forms can create a aufTiclenlly 
firm and sufficiently broad foundation for such a working class movement 
as will really deserve to bo called revolutionary*' 

And Osmhozhdemye advises the Osvobozhdeniye ists ‘Ho 
take upon themselves the initiative of creating a trade union 
labour movement,’^ not in opposition to Social Democracy, but 
in conjunction ivnth it, and it draws a poirallel between this situ 
ation and the situation in the German labour movement during 
the time of the operation of the Anti Socialist Law 

This Is not the place to speak of this parallel, which is ab 
solutely wrong First of all, it is necesEary to estahlish the 
truth about the attitude of Social Democracy toward the legal 
forms of die labour movement “The legalisation of the non 
^ socialist ;and non political labour muons in Russia has already 

^ Lenin refers to an aruclo he himself wrote In reply to the pam 
phlet— 

LenlU lU 
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begun,’" we wrote m 1902 jn What Is lo Be Done? ^ “Hence 
ioT\h we must reckon with Uiis teoidency ” How shall we reckon 
WHh It ’ — is the question put in that pamphlet and at is an 
swered by the reference to the need of exposing, not only the 
Zubatov iheoT^es, but also all hbenal speeches about harmony 
and “class collaboration” (By inviting the collaboratdon of 
Social Democracy, Osvobozkdeniye fully recognises the first task 
and Ignores the second ) “While doing this,” the pamphlet 
goes on to «ay, “we must not forget that in the long irun the 
legalisation of the working class movement will be to our ad 
vantage, and not to that of the Zubatovs ” By exposing Zubatov 
ism* and liberalism at legal meetings we separate the tares from 
the wheat “By the wheat, we mean attiacting the attention of 
still larger -and mpre backward sections of ithe workers to social 
and political questions, and Ereemg ourselves, the revolution 
anes, from functions whidi are essentially legal (the distnbu 
tion of legal books, mutual aid, etc ) , the development of which 
will inevitably provide us with an inoreaaing quantity of materi- 
al for agitation ” 

Hence it follows clearly that on the question of "fearin^^ the 
legal forms of the movement iit was Osvobozhdeniye that entirely 
fell a victim to an “iWujion ” Revolutionary Social Democrats 
not only do not fear these forms, but they clearly point to the 
existence of tores and wheat in these forms By its arguments^ 
therefore, Osvobozhdeniye only covers up hbenaPs real (and 
justifiable) fear that revolutionary Social Democracy will ex 
po» the class essence of liberahsm 

But what interests us particularly from the point of view of 
present day tasks is the question of relaevang the revolutionaries 
of a part of their funolaons T^e very fact that hq are noiv 
passing through the ipenod of the beginning of the revolution 
makes this a particularly topical and widely significant ques 
tlon “The more energetically we conduct the revolutionary 
struggle, the more will the governiment be forced to legabeo 
part of the trade union work and thus Tclieve us of part of our s 
burden,” we said m What Is To Be Done? But an energetic 
i Sm Sehjcfed fl^orks. Volume 11, p 129 Eng ed 
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rcvolutionaiy struggle relieves us of “part of our buiden/* not 
only in this way, but also m many other ways The present 
fiituation. has not merely “legalised** mucsh. of what was formerly 
prohibited It has widened the movement to such an extent tliat, 
independently of the government’a legalisation, many things have 
become a practice, become customary and available to the 
niasses which previously were considered available and were 
really available only for revolutionames The whole course of the 
historical development of the Social Democratic movement is 
characterised by the fact that regardless of all obstacles it has 
won for itself more and more treedom of action, in spite of 
laarist la^s and police measures The revolutionary proletariat, 
aa It were, surrounds Itself with, a certain atmosphere, inaccessible 
to tlie government, of sympathy and support, both within the 
working class, and within other classes too (which, of course, 
agree with only a small part of the demands of labour dem 
ocracy) At ithe beginning of the movement a Social Democrat 
had to do a great deal of educational work, or concentrate his 
efforts almost exclusively on economic agitation But, now, these 
funotions, one after another, are passing into the hands of new 
forces, of wider masses who are being attracted to the movement 
The revolutionary organisations are concentrating more and 
more on the work of actual political leadership, the work of in 
dicatmg the Social Democratic conclusions to be drawn from 
Uie maruifestations of labour protest and of popular discontent* 
III the beginning we had to teach the workers tlie alphabet, botli 
in the literal and in the figurative sense Now the level of poht 
ical literacy has risen so enormously that it is possible, and It 
18 our duty, to concentrate all our efforts on the more direct 
Social Deraocnatic aims of giving organised leadership to the 
revolutionary torrent Now the liberals and the legal press are 
doing a great deni of the “preparatory** work upon which we 
Imve had to spend a great deal of effort up to now Now the 
open advocacy of democratio Ideas and demands, without being 
persecuted by a weakened government, has spread so widely that 
we must adapt ourselves to an entirely new sweep of the move- 
ment Of course, in this preparatory woik there are both tares 

2S 
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and wheat! Of course, Social Democrats will have to pay greater 
attention to the etruggle against the Influence of bourgeois demo 
cracy on the workers But this very work will have much more 
real Social Democratic content than our former activity, which was 
directed mainly toward rousing the politically unconscious masses 

The more* the papular movement spreads, the more the true 
nature of the different classes becomes revealed and the more 
pressing is the task of the Parly to lead the class, to be its or 
ganiser, and not to drag at the tail of events The more all 
kinds of revolutionary activity develop everywhere, the moie 
obviouB become the emptiness and the inanity of Rabocheye 
Dyelo catchwords about activity in general, which are so read 
ily taken up by tlie new /^ftraiats, the more apparent becomes 
the meaning of Social Democralic activity, and the greater 
are the demands which events present to our revolutionary ini 
tiative The wider the new streams of the social movement be 
come, the more important is it to have a etreng Social Demo 
cratic orgamsation which is capable of creating new cliannela 
for those streams The more the democratic agitation and pro 
paganda, which as going on andepeaidently of us, works to our 
advantage, the more necessary does organised Social Democratic 
leadership become in order to preserve the independence of the 
working class from bourgeois democracy 
A revolutionary epoerh la to Social-Democracy what wartime 
la to an army \Ve must extend the ranks of our army, transfer 
it from a peace to a war streaigtli, mobilise the i%;servists, call 
up all those on furlough, organise new auxiliary corps, units 
and services We must not forget that m war it is mevitable and 
necessary to fill the ranks with less trained recruits, very 
often to put rank and file soldiers in the place of officers, and to 
speed up and simplify the promotion of soldiers to the .rank 
of officers 

Speaking without metaphor we must greatly incieaae the 
membership of all Party and kindred organisations in order to 
bo able to keep in step wHh the stream of popular revolutionary 
energy that has increased a hundredfold This, of course, does 
not mean that the consistent training and systematic mstnichon 
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In the Marxian truths muBt be left in tlie shade No, but we 
must remember that of far greater importance in the work of 
training afid education at the present tame are military opera 
Uons, which teach Uie untiamcd precisely and entirely in our 
way We must remember that our ‘doctrinaire’* faitlifulneas to 
Marxism oa now supported by the fact that the march of revolu 
tionary events everywhere gives object lessons to the masses and 
all these lessons corroborate precisely our dogma Hence, we 
do not say that we must renounce our dogma, or that we must 
abate our distrust and suspicion towaitd the wisby washy Intel 
lectuals and the revolutionary impostors Quite the contrary We 
say that we must adopt new n^ethods of teaching tlic dogma 
which no Social Democrat must ever forget. We say that it is 
important now to use the object lessons of the great revolu 
tionary events in cider to teach — not circles, as we have done in 
the past, but the masses — our old, “dogmatic” lesson that, for ex 
ample, U is necessary really to link terrorist acts with the 
uprising of the masses, or the lesson that behind the liberalism 
of educated Russian, society one must be able to discern the 
class interests of our bourgeoisie (See oui polemics ivith the 
Socialist Revolutionaries op this question in No 3 o( Vperyod *) 
Thus, it IS not a question of diminishing our Social Demo 
cratio punctiliousness and our irrecomcilable orthodoxy, but of 
strengthening both in new ways, by new methods pf training 
In wartime, recruits must be trained directly during military 
operations Therefore, comrades, adopt the new methods of 
training more boldly! Organise more boldly moie and more 
new units, send them into battle, recruit moi'o of the working 
youtli, extend the usual framework of all Party organisations, 
from committees to factory groups, trade unions and students’ 
circles^ Remember tJiat every moment of delay in this task 
will play into the hands of the enemies of Social Democracy, 
for the new streams are seeking immediate outlets and if tliey 
do not find Social Democratic channels they will rush into non 
Social Democratic channels. Remember that every practical step 
in the revolutionary movement will inevitably and unavoidably 
teaoh the young recruits Socaal Democratic science, for thi^ 
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^ence is ba«ed on an objectively correct estimation of the for 
ces and tendencies of various classes, for revolution is nothing 
more nor less than the break up of old sujperstitucjtures, and ithe 
independent action of different classes, each striving to erect 
the new superstructure in ita oi^ way But take oare not to 
degrade our revolutionary science to the level of mere book 
dogma, do not vulgarise it by despicable phrases about the tac 
tics- process, organisation process, by phrases that condone con 
fusion, vamllation and lack of initiative Give more scope to 
every vanlely of enterprise by the greatest number of groups 
and circles of all kinds, and bear in imnd that, apart from our 
counsel and regardless of our counsel, the relentless march of 
revolutionary events will keep them to the correct course It 
was said long ago that in politics one often has to learn from 
the enemy And m revolutionary movements the enemy always 
compels us to draw cortreot conclusions in a particularly in 
Btruclive and speedy manner 

The slogan “organise^” which the adherents of die majority 
wanted to issue in a definitely formulated form at the Second 
Congress must now be put into effeot iminediately If we foil 
to take tile initiative and boldly form new organisations, we 
flhall have to give up all claims to the role of vanguard If vo 
stop helplessly at the limits, forms and the framework of the 
committees, groups, meetings and cirolies that we have already 
reached, we shall thereby prove our tacpmpetenoe Thousands 
of circles are now springbg up everywhere without our aid, 
without any definite prograirBme or purpose, simply under the 
influenco of events The Social Democrats must etnve to estab 
lish and maintain direct contact with the greatest poasibje mm 
her of these circles, to assist them, to enlighten them from 
their own store of knowledge and experience, to animate them 
with their revolubon^fy imUative Let all such circles, except the 
ponsoioualy non Social Domocratio ones, either directly join the 
Party or become associated with the Party In tiie latter case we 
must not demand that they accept our programme, or that they 
enter into obligatory organisBabonal relatioais with us, the revo 
lutionary sentiiment ^lone the meare desire to help m the struggle 
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against the autocracy, is sufficient — Social Democrats go to 
them and energetically present out views — ^to transform tliese 
circles, under pressure of events, at first into democratic assist 
lants of the Social Demooratic Labour Party and then into 
staunch members of it 

There are plenty of people, and yet we me short of people — - 
this contradictory formula has long defined the contradictions 
m the organisational hfe and organisational requirements of 
Social Democracy And now this contradiction stands out with 
particulair force, from all sides we often hear passionate ap 
peals for new forces, complaints of Uie shortage of people 
in the organisations, and equally often and everywhere we 
have enormous offers of seiTice, a growth of young fotrees, 
particularly in the wo-iking class The practical orgamser who 
complains of a shortage of people under such urcumstances 
becomes the victim of the illusion from which Madame 
Roland suffered, during ^he penod of the highest stage of devel- 
opment of the Great Fienoh RevolutioTi, when slie said in 1793 
iher^ axe no men in F^ranoo, we axe suTXonnfied by pigmies 
Those who talk like' this fail to see the wood for the trees, 
they confess that they ere blinded by events, lhat it is not they, 
the revolutionanes, who control events in mind and activity, but 
that events control Uiem and have overwhelmed them Such 
organisers had better retire and leave the field clear for vounger 
forces who^ zeal may often compensate for lack of expenenoe 

There are plenty of people, never has revolutionary Rus- 
sia had such laige numbers of people available as now Never 
has a revolutionary class enjoyed such unusually favourable 
orrcumstancea, as far os provisional alJies, staunch fnends, and 
involuntary abettors are concerned, as the Russiaai proletariat 
enjoys today There are plenty of people, all we need do is 
throw overboard all khvostist ideas and teacliings, give full scope 
to initiative, enterprise, to ‘^plans’’ and “undertakings,’’ and then 
we shall become worthy rep resent ativea of a great revolutionary 
class, then the proletariat of Russia will complete the ^reat 
Russian revolution as heroically as it commenced U 
March (Febtuary) 1905 
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Tut long and stubborn struggle in the R S D L P for the 
convening of a Party Congress has at last come to nn end The 
Thyrd Congress has been held It will be possible to give a dc 
tailed estimation of all its Ig^boura only after the minutes of 
the Congress have been published For the time being we pro 
pose only to indicate, on the basis of tlie “Announcement 
which has been published and the impressions of those who took 
part in the Congress, the main landmarks of Party develo]} 
menl which were moulded into the decisions of the Third Coii 
gress 

Three mam questions confronted the parly of the cla»s con 
3C10US proletariat in Russia on the eve of tlie Third Congress 
First, the question of the Party crisis Second, tlie more imjiort 
ant question of the form of organisation of die Party in gen 
oral Third, the mam question, viz, our tactics in the present 
revolutionary situation We shall examine tlie manner in which 
these questions were solved, passing fiom tlie minor to the more 
essential matters 

'fhe Party crisis was solved automatically, by the mere fact 
that the Congress was held It as common knowledge that the 
crisis had its roots in the stubborn refusal of the minonty of 
the Second Congress to submit to the majority Tlie painful and 
protracted character of this crisis was due to the delay m con 
\enmg tlie Third Congress, to the existence of an actual split 
in the Parly, a split that was kept hidden and secret, while an 
outivard and fictitious unity was hypocritically obser\ed, and 
the majcwity made desperate efforts to hasten the escape from 
the impossible situation The Congress provided the way of 

^ The Announcement About the Tlurd Congrwfl ‘ written by Lenin — 
Fd 
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escape by confronting tlie minority point blank with the queatiorf 
of recognising the deciBions of the ma}oirity, i e , eitlier the 
actual restoiation or the complete and formal rupture of Party 
unity The minority decided this question m the latter sense, 
they preferred a split As has already been stated in the **An 
nounccment,” the refusal of the CounciP to itake part in the 
Congress, notwithstanding the clearly expressed desire of tho 
majority of the qualified orgamsatioiis of die Party as well as 
the refusal of the entire mmonty to appear at the Congress, was 
the final step toward the split. We shall not dwell hero on the 
formal legality of the Congress, which was fully proved in tho 
“Announcement ** The argument that a Congress not convened 
by the Council, i e , not in accordance with the Party rules, 
Is ultra vires, oan hardly be taken seriously, bearing in mind 
tho entire history of the Party conflict It must be clear to 
anyone who understands the principles of Party organisation in 
general that discipline u\ relation to the lower bodies is de 
termined by the discipline m relation to the higher bodies, that 
18, discipline in relation to the Council is determined by the 
submissioji of the Council to its constituents, le , to the com 
mittees and the whole body of the Party as represented by 
the Parly Congress Those who disagree with these elementaiy 
pnnciples must inevitably draw the absurd conclusion that 
delegates are not responsible and accountable to their constitu 
ensts, but vice versa* But, let us repeat, it is not wor-th while 
dwellmg too long on this question, not only because it can be 
misunderstood only by those who do not want to understand it, 
but also for the furtlier reason that from the moment the split 
took place all arguments on points of foi*maIity between the 
sections that have split became particularly dry and purposeless 
scholasticism 

The minority has now severed itself from the Party, this 
IS an accomplished fact One section of it will probably become 
convinced by tho decisions adopted, and suU more bo hy tho 
minutes of the Congress, of the artlessness of the fables that 
havQ been spread about mechanical suppression, etc, it wil] 

^ CouncU— pd, 
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become convinced that the new rules completely guarantee 
the nghts of the minority m general* that the split is harm 
ful* and It will rejoin the Party The other section may per 
sist for some tune in refusing to recognise the Party Con 
g^ess With regard to tha« sectioni all we can do is to express 
the wish (that it organise itself ae quickly as possible into a 
united orgamsatLon with its own tactics and Us own rules 
The sooner this happens the easier will it be for everybody, 
for the large mass of Party workers, to understand the causes 
and the significance of the apht, the leasier will it be to con 
elude practical agreements between the Party and the seceded 
organiisations accoinling to the local nequi»reraen.ts of work, and 
the sooner will tho way he jtndicated -to (the inevitable future 
restoration of Parly unity 

Let us now pass to the second question, to the general organ 
isational principles of the Parly The Third Congress rather 
materially revised these principles in revising the Party rules os 
a whole This revision affected three mam pomts a) amendment 
of point 1 of tlie (rules, b) precise definition of the rights of 
the Central Committee and of the autonomy of the committees, 
with an extension of the said autonomy, c) creation of a single 
oentirei As regards the fatmoua question of point 1 pf the rules,* 
this has already been explained sufficiently in Party literature 
The fallacy of the defence of the principles underlying Mer 
tov’s vague formula has been r fully proved Kautsky’s at 
ieanpt to defend this fotrmula not on the girounds of principle, 
but on the grounds of expediency in view of the under 
ground conditions in Russia, was not and could not be suc- 
cessful ** Those who have worked in Russia know perfectly 
well that no grounds for such considerations of expediency 
exist We must now wait for the first results of collective 
Party work in carrying out the new point 1 of the lules We 
emphasise tliat a great deal of work has still to be done in 
order to carry it out It requires no effort to join the Party 
‘‘under the control of one of the Party organisations’^ — for tins 
formula is an empty phrase, and always has been from the Sec 
ond to the Third Congress But to ornate a ^vide spread network 
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of a variety of Party orgW6aUon8> from exclusive and seciet 
organisations to the widest and most public possible — for tjus, 
persistent^ prolonged and intelligent organisational work is le 
quired, and this is the work that now devolves upon our Cen 
tral Committee and even more so upon the local committees It 
will be the committees who will have to confirm the affiliation 
to the Party of the largest number of organisations, and in do 
ing this they will have to avoid all unnecessary red tape and 
captiousness, they will have always and imcessajitly to urge upon 
the workers the necessity of creating as large a number of the 
most diverse labour organisations to affiliate to our Party as pos 
Bible We cannot deal with this interesting question at greater 
length now We would like to observe, however, that the levolu 
tionofry epoch pairUcularly calls for the drawing of a sharp lino 
of demarcation between Social Democracy and all and sundry 
democratic parties But this cannot bo done unless comtinuous 
efforts are made to Increase the number of Party organiBatiooia 
and to strengthen the iies among them The object of strengtli 
ening the ties among Party organisations will be served, among 
other things, by the fortnightly reports which the Congress 
decided should be issued Lot lus hope that tins will not be a 
mere paper decision, that it will not conjure up in the minds 
of the practical workers a hoomble picture of red tape and 
bureaucracy in conneotioii with this work, that they will train 
themselves at first to something small, perhaps simply to report 
ing the^ number of members in their respective Parly organisa 
tion, however small and however remote from the centre the 
loiter may be ^‘Everything is hard at first,** says the proverb 
Later on it will be seen how enormously important it is to 
acquire the habit of maintaining regular organisational com 
munication 

We shall not dwell at length on the question of haviing a 
single centre T^ie Third Congress rejected “bicentrisra*** by 
as large a majonty as adopted it at the Seoond Congress The 
reason for this will be easily understood by all who have at 
tentively followed the history of the Party Congresses do not 
flo much create something new as confi-rm the results ali^dy 
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accoitiplished At the time of the Second Congress the basis of 
stability wa 3 > and was recognised to be, the editorial bo aid 
of Iskra — it was given a preponderating position The prepon 
derajice of the comrades in Russia over those abroad still 
seemed problematic at that stage of the Parly’s development 
After the Second Congress it was the editorial board that proved 
to bo unstable, while the Party grew up, grew up unques 
tionably and considerably, and above all m Rjjssia Under 
tliese circumstances, the appointment ot an editorial board of 
the central organ by the Central Committee of the Party could not 
but be 'received with sympathy by the mass of the Parly wotkere 

Finally, the attempts to define more precisely the rights of 
the Central Committee and of the local committees, the ideolo 
gical struggle and the disruptive wrangling, were also on inevit 
able result of the whole course of events after tlie Second Con 
gress Here we have a consecutive and gystematio “accumulation 
of Party experience” Plekhanov's and Lenin’s letter to the diS 
satisfied editors, dated October 19 (6), 1903, was an effort to 
separate the elements of irritation and disagreement The ultim 
aUim of the Central Comirnttee of December 9 (November 26^, 
1903, was a similar effort m tlie form of a proposal formiil 
ated by a liteiary group The declaration made by the rep re 
sentativcs of the Central Conimittee on the Council in the be 
ginning of February (end of January) 1904 was an attempt 
to appeal to the entire Party to separate the ideological forms 
of the struggle from tlie boycott^ and the like Leninjs letter 
to the members of the Central Comniittee in Russia, dated June 
6 (May 26) 1904, was an admission of the necessity of pro 
vidmg formal guarantees of die rights of the minority The well 
known “declaration of the 22” (autumn 1904) represented a 
stimlar admission In a more distinct, detailed and oalegoncal 
form * Quite naturally, the Third Congress pursued the same 
path and “finally dispelled, dispelled hy formal decisions, th^ 
mirage of the state of siege”* We shall not enumerate these 

^Tho "boycott' of the central institution of the Party reported to by 
tho Mensheviks after the Second Congress — Ed Fng ud 

*Ati allusion to a pamphlet by Martov on the state of siege in the 
Prtrtv, allegrd to have been instituted by Lenin— -Erf Fng ad 
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lodifial decisions, le, the changes in Uie Paniy lulea here, for 
ihe&e may be seen in the rules and in the “Announcement ** We 
shall mention only two things first, lit is penni«»s:ble to hope 
that the guarantee of the right of publishing bterature and the 
safeguarding of the committees against being “cashiered** will 
facilitate the return to the Party of the national Social Dem 
ocratic organisations which have seceded from it Second, the 
institution of the inviolability of the membership of the com 
mittees created the need few: providing for the contingency of 
this inviolability being abused, le, of the dismissal of an abso 
lutely unsuitable committee becoming impossible on tlie plea 
of “inviolabilit) ** That as how point 9 of the new Party rules 
came into being, wbidi establishes that a comnnUee may be 
di'^solved when tins is demanded by two thirds of the looal 
woikers who belong to the Party organisation Experience will 
show to what extent this rule is practical 

Fanally, in passing to the lost and most important subject 
of the labours of the Congress, tlie formulation of the Party’s 
policy, we must state that this is not the place to enumerate 
individual resolutions and analyse their content m detail Pos 
flibly we shall have to do this in special articles dealing with 
the pnnclpal resolutions* Here it is necessary to outline the 
general politioal situation which the Congress had to examine 
Two ahcrnative courses and outcomes are possible for the Riis 
aian revolution which has started It is possible that the tsarist 
government will succeed in extricating itself from the vise in 
which It 18 now caught, with the help of tnvial conc?cssions and 
a “Shipov” constitution Such an outcome as hardly probable, 
but if the international position of the autocracy improves, in* 
the event, for instance, of a compairatively successful peace being 
concluded,* if the treachery of the bourgeoisie to the cause of 
liberty sliould be quickly consummated by a bargain struck 
with the powers-that be, if the inevillable revolutionary explo 
Sion, or explosions, sliould end in the defeat of the people, then 

^ Lenm did this In hla pamphlet The Two Tactics oj Social Democracy 
in the Democratic Revoluuon, in this volume — ^£d 

*To the Ru fisotr Japanese war, which was then proceeding — Ed Eng ed 
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this would bo the outcome In that case the future has an store 
for us, Social Democrats, and for the whole of the class con 
flcious proletanat, long, drab, humdrum days of fierce pseudo 
constitutional class rule of the bourgeoisie, all manner 
of suppression of ithe political activity of the woikers and 
slow economic progress under the new conditions We shall not 
lose heart, of course, whatever the outcome of the revolutioin 
may be, we shall take advantage of every change m conditions 
in order to widen and fortify the independent organisation of 
the workers’ party, to give the proletariat political education 
for a new struggle The Congress took this task, among others, 
into account in ata resolution on the open action of the 
RSDLP 

The other outcome of the revolution, ue , the ^‘complete vie 
tory of democracy with the working class at its head/’ to which 
the “Announcement” anefers, is also possible, and Oven more 
probable It goes without saying that we shall do whatever lies 
in our power to achieve this result, to remove the conditions 
permitting the first outcome The objective hiatoncal conditions 
are rfiaping themselves favourably for the Kussian revolution 
The senseless and shameful war is tightening the noose around 
the neck of the tsmst govfemanent and is creating an unusually 
favourable situation for the revolutionary destruction of milit 
arism, for the widespread propaganda of the arming of the 
people as a subatatute fox standing aimiies, for the epeedy carry 
mg out of this with the support of the masses of the popula 
tion The long and undivid.^^ nilp of the autocracy has caused 
the accumulataon of an enormous amount of revolutionary 
Energy aanong the people to a degree perhaps unprecedented 
in history simultaneously wUh the vast labour movement the 
peasant revolt is spreading and growing, and potty -bourgeois 
democracy, personified chiefly by the representatives of the 
liberal professions, is closing its raailcd The irony of hietory 
has punished the autocracy m that even the socaal forces which 
are friendly toward it, as, for instance, clericalism, are obliged to 
oiganlse themselves to some extent against it, thus breaking, or 
>Videmng the boundaries of the police bureaucracy. The ferment 
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among the clergy, ita stnving after new forms of lite, the emerg 
ence of clericals a separate group, the appeal anc© of Christ 
lan Socialists and Christian Democrats^ the indignation of the 
“infidels/* sectarians, etc , all this excellently plays into the 
hands ot the revolution and creates very favourable grounds for 
the popular advocacy of the complete separation of the church 
from the state * Willing or unwilling, conscious or unconscious 
allies of the revolution are gro?wing and mulUplyiTtg hour by 
hour The probability of the people’s victory over autocracy is 
becoming greater 

This victory will be possible ottily us a result of the heroic 
exertion of effort by the proletariat It puts demands upon 
Social Democracy that history has never befoie put upon a 
workers’ party during a democratic revolution We are not now 
facing the well trodden paths of slow preparatory wdrk, we 
are faced with the great tasks of orgamsmg an uprising, of 
concentrating the revolutionary forces of the proletariat, of 
ccmubining them with the forces of the whole of the revolution 
ary people, of an armed attack, of establishing a p«*ovimonal rev 
olutionary government In the resolutions which have now been 
published for general informaition, the Third Congress has at 
tempted to define these new tasks and to give all the directions 
It could to the organi^tions of the class conscious proletarians 

Russia IS nearing the end of the age long struggle of all the 
progressive, popular forces against the autocracy No one can 
now have any doubt that the most energetic part in this strug 
gle will be taken by the proletariat and dial it is its porticip 
atirfm m the struggle that will decide the outcome of the revo 
lution in Russia We Social Democrats now have to prove out 
selves rworthy representatives and leaders of the most revolu 
tiotnary class, to assist at in aohaeving the widest libert), which 
Is the guarantee of tlie viotonous march io socialism 


May 1905 



TO THE SECRETARIAT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIALIST BUREAU, BRUSSELS* 

July 24, 1905 

Dear Comrades 1 

A f«w days ago w€ received your letter of July 9 (June 28), 
and also some interesting documents (letters of Comrades Bebel 
and Plekhanov), but being extremely busy, we were unable to 
answer you immediately 

I As regards Comrade Pleklianov’e letter/* we are obliged 
to make the following observations 

1) Comrade Plekhanov’s assertion that after the Second 
Congress of our Party (August 1903) we differed only on 
organisational questions ia not quite In accordance \uth 
facts The ‘‘minority’* at the Second Congress (headed by Com 
rades Axelrod, V ZasuUch and Martov) actually split the 
Party immediately after the Congress by declaring a boycott 
of the central bodies elected by the Congress and setting up a 
secret “minority” organisation which was dissolved only in 
the autumn of 1904 Comrade Plekhanov himself, who sided 
with us at the Second Congress of the Party and at the Con 
grees of the League of Russaan Social Democrats Abroad (Octo 
)ier 1903), obviously held a somewhat different opinion con 
cerning our differences when he publicly announced in Iskra^ 
No 52 (November 1903), that we must skilfully make con 
cessions to the “revisionists” (Plekhanov s expression) in order 
to avoid a split in the Party *** 

2) 'Die assertion that the Tlnrd Congress of the Party was 
convened “quite arbitrarily” also does not correspond to the 
facts In accordance with the Party rules, the Council is obliged 
to call a Congress if a demand for one is made by fifty 
per cent of the committees The Council, as you know from the 
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resolutions of the Third Congress, which have been translated 
into the I rench, ignored the rules of the Party The PaJty 
committees and the “Bureau of the Committees of the Major 
ily” which ihty elected weye morally and formally obliged to 
convene the Congress, even in opposition to the will of the 
Council, which refused to convene the Congress 

3) You knoiv from the same resolutions of the Third Con 
gress that it la not true tha.t “something like half of the qual 
ified organisations*^ were represented at the Congress, but that 
a considerable majority of the biggest committees were reprea 
ented 

4) It 18 true that there are comrades in our Party who are 
facetiously refenred to as the “Mareh ** Duiing the controver 
sies in our Party, members of this “Marsh** constantly passed 
from one side to the other The first of these deserters was 
Comrade Plekhanov, who went over from the “majority** to 
the “mmonty** as far back as November 1903 and again left 
tlie “minority** in May of this year and resigned from the editor 
lal board of hkra We do not in the least appiove of such 
twists and turns, but we think that we should not be blamed 
for the fact that after endless combinations comrades of the 
“Maish** decide to join us 

5) In his letter to the Bureau (June 16 [3], 1905), Com 

rade Plekhanov most inappropriately forgot to mention his 
letter of June 11 (May 29), 1905, published in hkra (No 
101), a complete and exact translation of wluch we have al 
ready forwarded to you * * 

6) In referring to the other Iskra faction in the Party, 
Comrade Plekhanov again forgot to add that the “minority** con 
ference (May 1905) annulled the rules drawn up at the Second 
Congrijss and did not set up a new centra! organ We are of 
the opinion that the International Socialist Bureau should have 
a complete translation of ali the resolutions of that conference 
If Iskra refuses to send them to the Bureau, we are prepared 
to undertake this task ourselves 

7) Comrade Plekhanov states that only the two remaining 
members of the Central Committee declared themselves in fav 
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Qur of convening the Tliird Congress (tho othere were arriesLeiU 
Comrade PlekhaiiovV letter is dated June 16 (S), 1905 On the 
next day No ] of Proletary, the cential organ of the Parly that 
was established by the Third Congress, published the following 
declaration “After reading the Central Committee’s Open 
Letter to Comrade Plekhanov, the chairman of the Parly Coun 
cil, and being in full agioement with the Central Committee, we 
consider it necessary — for reaaone which comrades who aie ac 
quaiuted with the state of affairs in die Party will under at and — 
publicly to declare our solidarity with the Central Committee” 
The signatures are pseudonyms Ma, Behm, Vladimir, Innokenty, 
Audrey, Voron We may inform you in confidence that these are 
the paeudonyms of the arrested members of the Central Commit 
tee * Hence, the moment the members oi the Central Committee 
learned of the conflict bettween the Central Committee and Com 
rade Plekhanov (and, therefore, also the Council) over the 
question of the convocation of die Congress, the majority of 
them at once declared va favour of the Central Committee and 
against Comrade Plekhanov We earnestly ask the International 
Secretariat to inform us whether Comrade Plekhanov deemed ft 
necessHiry to inform the Bureau of this important declaration 
made by the arrested members of the Central Committee, whicli 
entirely refutes the assertion contained in Comrade Plekhanov’s 
letteo: of June 16 (3) 

8) Comrade Plekhanov is nustaken when he says that both 
factioais asked him to remaiin the representative of the Party 
on the International Bureau So far the Central Comndttee of 
our Party has not made any such request As we informed you 
a few days ago, this question hoe not yet been finally decided 
akhough It is to come up for consideration 

9) Comrade PJeUionov thmks that he cam easily remain im 
partial on the question of our differences Considering what 
has been stated above, we bebeve that this would be rather 
difficult for him, and at the present moment, at any rate, next 
to impossible 

II 1 pass on to Comrode Bebers proposal concerning this 
question 
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Her« I must make the follo^ving obseivations 

1) I am only one of the members ol the Central Committee 
and the responsible editor of Proletaty^ the central organ of 
the Paity I can act on behalf of the whole of the Cetntral Coro 
mittee only in regard to foreign affairs and certain other nial 
tera specially entrusted to me* In any ca^^e, all my decisions may 
be annulled by a general meeting of the Cential Committee 
I am therefore not in a position to decida on the question of 
the Bureau’s intervemtion in the affairs of our Party But ira 
m»^diately on receiving them, I sent >our letter, as well as the 
letters of Comrades Bebel and Plekhanov, to Russia, to all the 
members of the Central Comimtitee 

2) In order to accelerate the reply of the Central Com 
mittee it would be very useful to obtain certaan necessary ex 
planations from the Bureau a) should the term ‘‘intervention” 
be token to mean only conciliatory mediation and advice hav 
ing meiely moral and not binding force, b) or does the Bu 
xeou mean an arbitraUon court, the decision of which is to be 
binding, c) does the Executive Committee of the Bureau pro 
pose to submit our differences ior final decision to the General 
Meeting of the Imternational Socialist Bureau without the right 
of appeal? 

3) I on my part consider it my duty to inform the Bureau 
that some time before the Third Congiess Comrade Bebel made 
a similar pioposal* to my fnends and me and offered his services, 
or the services of tlie entire German Party Council {Parteivor 
stand) ^ m the capacity of arbitiralor in the di&pule between the 
‘majority” and the “minority” 

I replied tliat the Party Congress would take place soon 
and that I personally could not decide for the Party or in its 
name 

The Bureau of the Committees of the Majority rejected 
Bebel’s offer The Third Congress did not pass any resolution 
on this offer and thereby tacitly endorsed the reply of the Bu 
teau of the Committees of the Majority 

4) Since the International Bureau considers it fair to ob 
tain its information from “oeitom German newspapers” I am 
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compelled to state that nearly all the German sociahst papers, 
especially Die Neue Zeit and I eipziger Volkszeitung, are en 
tirely on ithe side of the “minority’* and present our cases in a 
one ftided and inaccurate manner Kautsky* for instance, also 
calls himself impartial, and yet he goes so far as to refuse to 
publish in Die Neue Zeit a reply to an article by Rosa Lux 
embnrg, in which she defended disruption in the Part) ^ In the 
Leipziger Volkszeitung Kautsky urged that the German trans 
lation of the resolutions of the Third Congiess should not be 
distnbuted!^ After this it is easy to understand why many com 
rades m Russia are inclined to regard German Social Demo 
cracy as being paitial and extremely prejudiced on the question 
of tlie split in tlij ranks of Russian Social Democracy 
Accept dear comrades, our fraternal greeting 

Vl Uly\nov (N Lenin) 



A LETTER TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
RUSSIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC LABOUR PARTY'' 


Octobei 3, 1905 

Dear Friends^ 

I have received a heap of documents and heard a detailed 
account fiom Delta ^ I haaten to answer all llie points raised 

1) I shall not be able to come on the appointed date be 
cause It is impossible to abandon the paper at present Voinov® 
as stranded in Italy, Orlovsky ° had to be sent on a business 
errand There is no one to leave it to Therefore, tlie matter 
must be postponed until the Russian October, as you have fixed 
it 

2) I repeat a ^ery urgent request send a formal reply to 
the International Sociajist Bureau whether you are sending 
an j one to the Conference abroad*, whom and when Also state 
precisely whether )Ou are appointing anyo-ne Otherwise, you 
are injuring yourselves to an incredible extent in the eyes of 
the International Socialist Bureau 

3) Also about Plekhanov — formally and finally yes or no? 
Who 18 to be appointed? Delfiy in tins question is very dan 
garous ** 

4j As regards a legal publishing house, settle dais matter 
as soon as possible by a formal decision I have not done you 
the slightest damage witli the draft agreement with Malykh — 
for it is only a draft I only repeat that Malykh has pro 
vJded employment for a crowd of people here, whom the Party 
has no means of maintaining Don’t forget this I would advise 


Fil 


^ ComrndG Helene StasBo\n then secretary of the Central Committee 

■*A V Lunacharsky — Ed 
3 V V Vorovskj — Ed 
^ note to page 448 Fr/ 
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you to conclude an agieement with Malykh and aUo to con 
linue to do business with others m tlie spirit of Schmidt 

5) In regard to the opposition of almost all the ageiuta to 

the Cenlial Committee I say the following the co opera 

tion of Insarov and Lyubidi,* which I unre^Kvedly welcome, 
will probably improve matters greatly Secondly, apparently 
the agents are exaggerating to a cartoan extent Thirdly, would 
it not be advisable to put some of the agents on the com 
mitteea and put them in charge of the whole area of two or 
three neighbouring committees? Tlie importance of uniformity 
of tactics must not be exaggerated a certain variety in the 
actions and plans of the committees would not do any harm 

6) I think it very important to make preparations for the 
Fourth Congress It is time In all probability, it will be at least 
half a year late, perhaps more Still it is time In my opinion, we 
are somewhat to blame for giving too much license to the com 
rmttees and allowing them to ignore the decisions of the Third 
Congress with regard to the conditions of admission of Men 
aheviks If these committees, who simultaneously recognise and 
do not recognise the Third Congress, do not make their positioin 
clear before the Fourth Congress, chaos will result Some of 
them will not attend the fourth Congress This will give nse to 
a fresh scandal Some will come to the Congress and desert to 
live other aide We must not confuse the policy of Uniting th^ 
iivo sections with ju&t joining the two sections together We agree 
to unite the two sections, but we shall never agree to just Joining 
iUetu First separate clearly, we demand of the oommiUeies, 
then have two Congresses, and theh unity Two Congresses at 
one and the same time, at the same place, and they will discu‘=8 
and adopt a previously prepared project of unity 

For the ti;ue being wo must fight most determinedly against 
just joining the two sections of the Party My advice would be 
to give such a slogan to the agents ip the piost definite mannei 
and itislruct tiliem to cariry it out 

If this 13 not done, a terrible mix up will result All con 
fusion is to the advantago of the Mensheviks, and Uiey will do 
ibeir ulmost to create It It not be woi^” foi them (foi 
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nothing can be worse than their disorganisaUon ) , but value 
our orgamsatioii» though it ma) be an embryonic one, and will 
defend it tooth and nail It is to the advantage of the Mensbe 
Vika to oonfuae everything and create another scandal at the 
hoiirth Congress, foi they are not even thinking of calling a 
Congress of their own We, however, must concentiate all oin 
effoits and all our thoughts upon consolidating and impioving 
die organisation of our section of due Party Snob tactics mav 
appear ‘‘egoistic” but they aio the only sensible tactics If we 
are properly welded and fully orgamaed, if we remove all the 
faint hearted and deserters from our midst, oui solid coie, 
small as it is, will lead the whole horde of ‘‘organisational 
amorphousness ” And unless we have a core, Uie Mensheviks, 
having disorganised themselves, will diaoiganise u« as well If 
wo have a stroaig core, we shall soon force them to unite with 
us If we do not have one, It will not be another coie that 
will triumph (there Is no other) but the confusion mongcj, 
and then, I assure you, theie will be another squabble, an 
other Inevitable split, and bitterne^ a hundred times worse than 
b of ore 

Let us prepare teal unity by iticreasmg our strength and 
working out clear proposals for norms of rules and tactics 
As to the empty headed prattlers about unity who are confus 
ing the relations Ijetween the sections of the Party, Uiey, in tny 
opinion, ought to be ruthlessly eliminated from our midst 

Accept my handshake, 

N Lenin 
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Ihl condition^ of activity of our Party are undergoing a radical 
change Freedom of assembly, of association and of die press 
has been seized Of course, these rights are extremely transient, 
and it would be folly, if not a crime, to rely on the present 
liberties The decisive struggle is yet to come, and preparation 
for this struggle must take first place The secret apparatus of 
the Party must be preserved But at the same time, it is abso 
lutely necessary to take the widest possible advantage of the 
present, relatively wide scope of liberty In addition to the se 
cret apparatus it is absolutely necessary to create many new, 
public and semi public Party organisations (and organisations 
alhliated to the Party) Unless we do this it will be impossible 
to adapt our activity to the new conditions, we shall not be in 
a position to cope with tlie new tasks 

In order to put the organisation on a new basis, another 
Party Congress must be called According to the rules the 
Party Congress should meet once a year and the next Con 
gress shouJd ba held m May 1905, hut now jt ia necessary to 
expedite this Congress If we do not seize this oppoitunity, we 
shall lose it, that is to say, the need for oiganisation 
winch the workers are feeling so acutely at the present time 
will assume abnormal, dangeious forms, and will strengtlien 
the *Tndepondenla,*^ etc We must hasten to organise in a 
new way, we must submit new methods for general discussion, 
we must boldly and resolutely deleimin© the ‘^new line 

The appeal to the Party published on this issue and signed 
by the Central Committee of our Party,^** defines that new line, 
I am profoundly convinced, quite correctly We, the represent 
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alives of revolutionary Social Democracy, and supporleib of 
the “majority" have repeatedly stated that the complete demo 
cratisatjon of the Party was impossible under conditions of 
secret work, and that under such conditions the “elective pnn 
oiple" was a mere phrase And life has confirmed our ‘^tate 
ment It has been repeatedly stated in literatine by the former 
adherents of the minority (see the pamphlet by “A Worker" 
with a preface by Axelrod ^ the lettei “A Worker One of Many" 
in IskrOj and the pamphlet The Workers on the Party Split) 
that in fact it has proved impossible to apply real democratic 
methods and the elective principle But we Bolsheviks have 
always admitted that when conditions changed, when political 
liberties were acquired, it would be necessary to adopt the 
elective principle, the minutes of the Tlurd Congress of the 
RSDLP p.rove this roost conclusively, if any pi oof is re 
quired 

Thus, the task is clear to preserve the secret apparatus for 
the time being and to develop a new public organisation As 
applied to the Congress this task (the concrete fulfilment of 
which demands, of course, practical ability and a knowledge of 
all the conditions of the given time and place) can be form 
ulated as follows to convene the Fourth Congress on the basis 
of the Party rules and at the same time to begin immedi 
ately, at once, to apply the elective principle The Cential 
Committee has solved this problem committee members,® 
formally as representatives of fully qualified organisations, 
and m fact as the representatives of Paity continuity, are 
to attend the Congress with a right to vote Delegates elected 
by all Party members, and consequently by the masses of work 
ers belonging to the Party, are invited by the Central Com 
rmttee, in virtue of its right, to attend the Congress with a con 
aultalive vote ® But thie Central Committee has declared further 
■that It will at once propose to the Congress to convert these 

^ Sec note to ^aj;e 433 Ed 

® By this term Lenin means delegates from tho committees i e del 
egates ^pointed by a small leading circle and not elected by the mpjoritv 
of the Party members — Ed Eng ed 

*/e the right to speak but not to \o\e^Ed Eng ed 
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consultativo votes into the right to vote Will the fully qiialihed 
delegates of the commuteea agree to this? 

The Central Conimittee declares that in its opinion they 
Avill unquestionably agiee to it Personally, I aiu profoundly 
convinced they will It la impossible not to agree to it It is 
inconceivable that the raajonty of the leaders of the Social 
Democxatic proletariat will not agree to it We are sure that the 
opinion of Party workers, as most carefully registeied by 
Nowya TJwzn,'^ will very Boon prove the correctness of our 
views, e\en if a struggle takes place over this step (to convert 
the consultative votes into the right to vote), the issue is a fore 
gone conclusion 

Look at this question fj?om another angle — not from the 
formal point of view, but as Tegards the essence of the ques 
Uon Is Social Democracy endangered by the plan we propose^ 

It might be thought dangerous for a laige number of non 
Social JDeraocrats to join the Partv suddenly If tliat oocurre<l 
the Party would become dissolved among the masses, it would 
ceaae to be a class conscious vanguard of the class, its role 
would be reduced to that of a tail That would be a very de 
plorable thing indeed And this danger would undoubtedly be 
come s lery Benous one if we raanlfeated any inclination towaids 
demagogy, if we lacked Party principles (programme, tactical 
rules, organisational experience), or if those pnnciples were 
iveak and vacillating But the fact is that there aie no sucli 'hfs 
We Bolsheviks betray no Inclinations towards demagogy, on 
the contrary, we have always fought determinedly, openly and 
straightfonvardly against the least attempt at demagogy, we 
have demanded class consciousness from those joining the Par 
ly, we have insisted on dJie immense importance of continuity 
in Party development and have pieaolied discLpline and the ne 
^esaity for every Party member bemg trained m one or other 
of the Partv oiganisatione We have a firmly established Party 
programme winch is officially recognised by all Social Demo 
crats, the fuadom«)tal postulates of which have not given nse 
to any criticism (the cntici'^m of single points and formula 

‘ AVfi life Eng ed 
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lions is quite legitimate and necessary in evejry live Paily) We 
have laoUcal leaolutiona 'which were coiisiatervllY and SYstern 
atically framed at the Second and Third Congresses end in Uic 
course of many years’ work in the Social Democratic press We 
also have some organisational experience and an actual organ 
isation, which has played an educational role and doubtless 
has borne fruit* which* though not immediately appaienl* can 
be denied only by the blind 

No, cojnradesj let us not exaggeorale this danger Social 
Democracy has established a name foi itself has created a 
trend and has created cadres of Social Democratic workers 
And at the present time, when dhe heroic proletamat has proved 
by deeds its readiness and ability to fight unitedly and con 
SLstently for clearly understood aims, to fight in a purel> 
Social Deinocratio spint — at such a moment at would be 3im]>I> 
ridiculous to doubt whether the workei^ -who aic members of 
our Party and who will join it tomoirow at the invitation of 
the Central Committee, will bo Social Democrats in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred The woiking class is iiistinclnely 
spontaneously Social Democratic and the moie than ten yeais 
of work put in by Social Democracy has done a great ileal to 
Irancform tlus fi]>ontaneity into class consciousness Do not in 
^ent bogiea, comrades! Do not forget that there will always 
be elements of instability vacillation, wavering In every live 
and growing party But these elements are subject to and will 
submit to the influence brought to bear upon tliem by the stead 
fast, solid core of Social Democrats 

Our Party has stagnated m Us undergiound condition As 
a delegate at the Third Congress rightly expressed it, it has' 
been suffocating underground duirlng ithe last few years The 
'^underground” is breaking up Forward then, boldly, take up 
the new weapon, distribute it among new people, extend youi 
Btiongholds, rally all the Social Democratic workers around 
•yourselves, mcoiporate them in the ranks of Party organisa 
tioiis by the Inmdreds and lhoiii?ands! Let their delegates re 
vivo the laixks of our centies, let them breathe llie now spirit 
of >oung, i evolutionary Russia into them So far the revolt! 
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Don has justified all the basic theoretical propositions of Marx 
ism, all the esoenUal slogans of Social Deniocracy And the rev 
oluUon has also justified oar Social Democratic work, has just 
ified our hope and confidence m the true revolutionary spnit 
of the proletariat Let us therefore throw aside all pettiness in 
bringing about the necessary reform of the Party, let us at 
once fitnke a new path This will not deprive ua of our old, 
secret apparatus (there is no doubt that the Social Democratic 
workers liave recognised and sanctioned it, the experience of life 
and the course of the revolution have proved this a hundred times 
more convincingly than it could have been pioved by decisions 
and resolutions) This will give us fresh young forces that will 
emerge from the very depths of the only genuinely and con 
aistently revolutionary class, which has wan semi liberty for 
Russia and which will win complete liberty for her and lead 
her Uirough liberty to socialism^ 


n 

The decision of the Central Committee of our Paartv to con 
vene the Fourth Congress of the R SDL P, published in Novaya 
ZhtzHy No 9 , is a decisive step towards the complete achieve 
ment of the democratic principle in Party organisation Tlie 
election of delegates to the Congress (who will come there first 
with a consultative vote and then, Undoubtedly, receive the right 
to vote) must be earned through within a month All Partv org 
anisations must, therefoie, as soon as possible, begin to discuss the 
candidates and the tasks of the Congress It is absolutely neces 
sary to reckon with the possibility of new attempts on the pail 
of the expiring autocracy withdraw the promiecd libertiLS to 
attack the revolutionary workers and especially their leaders 
Therefore, it would haidly be advisable (except in special cases j 
to publish tile real names of the candidates It is not yet time, 
80 long os die Black Hundreds are in power, to diBcord the 
Burned names to which the epoch of political slavery has accus 
tomed us, and it is also advisable to elect, as of old, substitute 
delegate^, * in case of arrests'* Honeier, we shall not disell on 
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all these precautions for secrecy, since the comrades acquainted 
with the local conditions ol v\oik will easily overcome all the 
difficulties that may anso in this connection Comrades who have 
experience of revolutionaiy woik under conditions of autocrac} 
must help and advise all tliose who are starting Social Demo 
cratic work under the new' and ‘Tiee conditions (free in quota 
tion marks as vet) It goes without saying that m doing this 
our committee members must display gieat tact former, formal 
prerogatives inevitably lose their significance at the piesent time, 
and It will be necessary in very many cases to stait “fiom the 
beginning” to proDe to wide sections of new Parly comrades the 
importancL of a consistent Social Democratic programme, Social 
Democratic tactics and organisation We must not forget that 
hitherto we have had to deal too often only with revolution 
aries who emerged from a given social stratum and that now 
we shall have to deal with the typical representatives of the 
raossea This change not only calls for a change in llie methods 
of propaganda and agitation (more simphcity, ability to lead 
up to a question, to explain the basic truths of socialism an the 
simplest, clearest and ireally convincing manner), but also in 
organisation 

In the piesent article I would like to dwell on one feature 
of the new orgamsational tasks The Central Committee, in its 
decision, invites all Party organisations to send delegates to the 
Congress and calls upon all Social Democratic workers to 
join such organisaUone In order that this desire may really 
be fulfilled, the mere ‘hnvitation” of tlie workers is not suffi 
cient, nor is it sufficient merely to increase the number of org 
amsations of the old rtype INo, for this purpose it is necessary 
that all comrades, by their independent, creative, jomt efforts, 
devise neu forms of orgamsgulion It is impossible to lay dmvn 
any predetermined noims for this, for we are working in an 
entirely new field tho knowledge of local conditions and above 
the initiative of all Party members must be brought into 
play Cesitainly, the new fonn of orgamaauon, or roAhei the 
new form of the basic organisational nucleus of the workers’ 
porty, must be much broader than were the old circles Apart 
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from thi9, the new nucleus wi|l have Lo l)e a less rigid, more 
"free,” more ^"looae’’ organiaatioii Under a legime of com 
plete freedom of association and the full guarantee of the civil 
hbertiea of the people we should, of coiir‘«e, organise Social 
Democratic associations (not only trade unions, but political and 
Party associations) everywhere Under the present conditions 
wo must strive to appj;oach that aim by all means and medhocla 
at our disposal 

We must immediately rouse the imtiative of all Party work 
erp and of all workers who sympathise witli Social Democracy 
We must arrange at once, everywhere, leotures, talks, meetings 
and secret gatherings, at which the convening of the Fourth 
iCongress of the RSDLP should be announced, the tasks of 
this Congress should bo explained in a most popular and in 
telligible way, the new form of oi'gamsation of the Congress 
should be pointed out, and at which an appeal should be made 
to all Social Democrats to take part in buildmg up a genuinely 
pioletanan Social Democratic Party on new lines Such work 
will supply us with much information based on experience, u 
win, in tile couise of two oi three weeks (if we act energetic 
ally), produce new Social Democratic forces from among die 
workers, will revive among far wider sections an mteiest in 
the Social Democratic Party ivJnch wo have now decided to re 
construct on new hnea in conjunction with all the worker com 
rades At all the meotuigs the question will immediatcl) bo 
raised about the creation of unions, orgauiaations, Party groups 
Each uoion, organisation and group will immediately elect Us 
bureau, or board, or management committee — ^in other words, a 
cerUral and permanent body for conducting the affairs of the 
organisation, for cstabliahing connecUons with the local bodies 
of the Parly, for receiving and oiroulaling Party literature, for 
collecting aubsorlptlonfi for Patty work, for arranging meebngs 
and lectuies, and, finally, for preparing the election of delegates 
to the Party Congress The Party committees will, of course, 
take care to render assistance to each of these organisations, to 
supply them all with material, inform them what the RSDLP 
is, Its history and its present great tasks 
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U as Uiuc, inareovei, to lakr st^ps to create local ocojioimc 
Etrojigliolda, so 4o speak, of Uie ^iorkels’ Social Democratic 
organisations lu tlio shape of dining rooms, lea looms, beer 
houses, libraries, reading rooms, shooting gallerieis,^ etc Vt e 
must not forget dial apart fiom bemg persecuted by the *‘auto 
oialic” police, the Social Democratic ^vorkers will also be per 
aeculed by itheir “austocratic” employers, who %va!l diarraas the 
agitators Therefore, it la highly important to organise bases 
which shall be as independent as po^iblo of the tyianny of 
the employars 

Generally speaking, we Social Democrats must lake every 
possible advantage of the present extension of freedom of action, 
and the more this freedom is guaranteed the moie energetically 
shall tve advance the slogan *To the people!*’ The initiative 
of the workeis themselves will now display itself on a scale 
that we, the conspirators and **circle ists** of yesterday, did 
not even d^re dream of The influence of socialist ideas on 
the n^asses of the proletanat is now proceeding and will rou 
linue to proceed along paths that we \ery often will be alio 
gather unable to trace It will be necessary, therefore, to dls 
tribute the Social Democratic intelligentsia in a more rational 
way to correspond to these conditions,® so that they shall not 
kick their heels aimlessly an those places where the movement 

do not know the corresponding Ruseian word by [Lenin 

uses tho French word — Ed Eng cd ] 1 mean a place where firing at a 
target takes place, where there is a supply of all kinds of weapons and 
everyone may, for a small fee, fire at a target with a revolver or rifle In 
Russia the freedom of assembly and association bos been oproclalmed Citi 
xens have a right to assemble to learn how to shoot, this can present no 
danger to on} one In any big European city you will find euen shooting 
galleries open to all, situated in cellara sometimes outside the towns, etc 
It is very necessary for tho workers to loam how to shoot and how to 
handle arms Of course, we shall only be able to engage in this work 
seriously find extensively when the right of aesociation is guaranteed and 
when wo are able to prosecute the police rascals who dnre to close such 
institutions 

*At the Third Conmes of llio Parly I expressed the wish that the 
Parly committees be lormed in tho proportion of about eight woikora 
to two intellectuals How obsolete this wish appears at the present time I 

Now we must wish for the now Parly organisotlons to have one Social 
Democratic Intollcctual to several hundred Soviol Democratic workers 
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can alieady stand on its own feet and can, so to speak, shift 
for Itself, but that they should go to the **loA\er strata'* where 
work 13 harder, where the conditions are more dilBcuIt, where 
tile need for experienced and well informed people is greater, 
where the sources of light are fewer, and where the pulse of 
political liie is weaker We must now go **to tlie people*’ where 
elections will take place m which the entire population, e\en 
01 liie most remote places, will take part — and (this is still 
more important) where there will be an open struggle, in or 
der to paralyse the reactionary tendencies of a provincial 
Vendee, to spread the slogans issued from the big centres all 
over the country and among all the proletarian masses 

Of course, it is always bad to run to extremes in order to 
organise the work o-n the most durable and ‘‘model ’ lines pos 
Bible, we shall often have to concentrate our best farces even 
now in this or that important centre Experience will show 
what pioportion should be adhered to in this respect Our task 
now 18 not so much to Invent norms for the new oiganisations 
as to develop the most far reaching and boldest work which will 
enable us at the Fourth Congress to sum up and formulate the 
data obtfliued from the experience of the Party 

m 

In the first two essays ve dealt with the general importance 
of the elective principle jn the Party and the need for new 
nucVei and orgamsaUanal Iottqob We shall now 
examine another extremely important question, namely, the ques 
tion of Party unity 

It 13 no secret to anyone that the enormous majority of 
Social Democratic workers axe exceedingly dissatisfied with the 
flplit in the Paity and demand unity It Is an open seciet that 
the split has caused the Social Democratic workers (or those 
about to become Social Democrats) to become somewhat es 
Uanged from the Social Democratic Party 

The workers have lost almost all hope that the Party “chiefs” 
vdll unite The need for umty was officially recognised by the 
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Third Can^esfi of the R S D L P ^ and by the Menshevik Con 
ference held m May of this year ^ Half a yea/r has passed since 
then, and the cause of unity has made hardly any progress No 
wonder the workers are beginning to show signs of impatienoe 
No wonder “A Worker, One of Many,*’ who wrote on unity m 
hkra and in a pamphlet published by the ‘‘majority*’ {Workers 
071 the Party Split, published by the Central Committee, Geneva, 
1905), has at last threatened the Social Democratic mtelhgentsia 
with a “fist from below ’* Some Social Democrats (tlie Men 
eheviks) did not like (that threat at the time, othea*B (the Bol 
sheviks) thouglit it legitimate and, in essence, fully justified 

It seems to me that the time has now come when the class 
conscious Social Democratic workara can and must carry out 
their intention (I will not say “(threat,” because this werd 
smacks of accusation, demagogy, and must do our utmost 
to avoid both) Indeed, the time has come, or in any case, is 
coming when the elective pnnciple can be applied in the Parly 
organisation not in words, but in deeds, not as a fine sounding 
but empty phrase, but as a really new principle which really 
renovates, widens and strengthens Party ties The “majonty,** 
represented by the Central Committee, has directly appealed for 
the immediate application and introduction of the elective 
principle The minority is following the same path And the 
Social Democratic workers represent Uie enormous, overwhelm 
ing majority m ail the Social Democratic organisationa, institu 
tions, gathenngs, meetings, etc 

Hence, it is now possible not onlv to urge unitv, not only 
to promise to unite, but to unite in reality, by the majority of 
organised workers in both foctrons simply deciding to do so 
There ivill be no forcing of one’s opinion on otliers, since, in 
principle, the need for umty has been recoignised by all, and 
the woikers will only have to decide in practice a question 
wluch has already been decided in principle 

The relaitiop betwe>en the functions of the intellectuals and 
of the proletariat (workers) in the Social Democratic labour 
movement can, perhaps, be fairly preoiaely expressed by the 

^ See note to page 453 * — Fd 
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following general formula tlio intelligentsia can very 's\ell 
solve problems of ‘ principle,’* draw up good schemes, reason 
very well about the need for doing certain things but the 
workers act, they transform drab theory into vital life 

And I shall not in the least slip into demagog), nor in tlie 
least debase the great Tole played by consciousness in Vbe lab 
Kiur moiement, nor shall I in the least belittle Lite importance 
of Marxian theory and Marxian principles if I say now both 
at tlie Congress and at the Conference we cieated the **dreh 
theory” of Party unity Comrades and workers, help us to 
transform this drab theory into vital lifel Join Abe Party org 
amsations in huge numhera! Transform our roiwlli Congress 
and the Second Menshevik Conference into a grand and im 
posing Congress of Social Democratic workers I Join with us m 
etudying this practical question of fusion, let tins question be 
the exception (the exception which proves the opposite rule!) 
in which we shall have one tenth theory and nine tenths 
practice Such a wish is surely legitimate, historically neces 
sary and psychologically comprehensible We have “theorised” 
for 60 long (sometimes, we must frankly confess, in a futile 
way) in an atmosphere, that, by God, U will do no 

harm if we now “bend the bow” slightly, a little, just a little 
“die other way” and put a little more practice in the forefront 
This would certainly be appropriate in regard to the question 
of unity, about which, owing to the causes of the bplit, we have 
wasted suoh a lot of ink and so many reams of paper We po 
lidcal exiles in particular are longing for practical work More 
over, we have already written a very good and comprehensive 
prograname of the ^hole democratic revolution I^t us then 
unite also to make this revolution! 


November 1905 



AN APPEAL TO THL PARTY BY DELEGATES AT THt 
UNITY CONGRESS WHO BELONGED TO THE 
LATE “BOLSHEVIK*’ FACTION^ 

Comrades I 

T.he Unity Congress of the RSDLP has been held The 
split no longer exists Not only have tlie former “Bolshevik” 
and “Menshevik** factions completely amalgamated organiaa 
bonally, but umty has been achieved between the RSDLP 
and Pohsli Social Democracy, a unity agreement ha^ been signed 
with the Lettaali Social Democrats, and umty has been assured 
with Jewish Social Democracy, i e , the Bund The political sig 
mficance of these events would have been important under any 
circumstances, but it xs truly enormous m tlie historical period 
through which we are now passing 

Apparently, the fate of the great Russian revolution is to 
be determined in the near future From 4he very begiiuung of 
the movement to this day, the proletariat has been raarclung 
' at the head of the revolution, leading the broad masses of the 
urban and rural poor in its tram In view of the comang for 
midable, decisive events in the people’s struggle, it is all the 
more essential to attain the practical unity of the class con 
scious proletariat of the whole of Russia and of all its nation 
allties In a revolutionairy epoch like the present, all tlieoretic 
al errors and tactical deviations of the Party ajre most ruth 
lessly onticiaed by life itself, which enlightens and eduoates 
the working class with unprecedented rapidity At such a time, 
it IS tlie duty of every Social D era oci at to strive to bring about 
a state of affairs in which tlie ideological struggle within the 
Party on questions of theoiy and tacUos will be conducted as 
openly, as widely and as freely as possible, but under no mr 
cuinstances should it disturb or hamper the unity of revolution 
ary action of the Social Democratic proletariat* 

467 
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The great Russian revolution is now on the e\0 of its turn 
mg point The struggle waged by all classes of bourgeois 
Russia against the autocracy brought into being a paper con 
Btitution A section of the bouigeoisie is completely satisfied 
with this and has turned its back on the revolution An 
other section, wishing to go furtlier, deludes itself with hopes of 
a “constitutional” padi of struggle and is ready to regard the 
election victoiry of the vacillalmg and hypocotioal Cadet Party 
as an important victory for the people’s freedom 

The broad masses of the peasants, fighting bravely against 
old, feudal Russia, against the omnipotence of the oflimals and 
against enslavement by tlie landlords, remain on the side of 
the revolution, but they are far from being fully conscious The 
revolutionary democratic section of the urban petty bourgeoisie 
also shows but little consciousness Only the proletariat, which 
heroically fought for freedom in October and took up arms in 
defence of freedom in December — only the proletariat remains, 
as before, a consistently revolutionary class, which Is gathering 
fresh foorces and xs now oonsciously preparing for a new and 
still greater battle 

With cynical frankness, the tsanst government is now pla> 
mg Its constitutional game It retains its old pouer, it contin 
ues and intensifies the persecution of the fighters for liberty, 
its obvious intention is to transform the Duma mto a futile 
talking shop, a screen fox the autocracy, and instrument for de 
ceiving the people The very near future will determine whether 
these tactics will be crowned 'with success or not that question 
will be decided by the outcome of Uie new revolutionary ex 
plosion which is now commg to a head 

If the proletariat of the whole of Russia closes its ranks, 
af It succeeds in xDuaing all the genuinely revolutionary sec 
tjons of the people, all those who want to fight and not to 
strike a bargain, if it trams itself well for the conflict and se 
lects tlie proper moment for the final battle for freedom, then 
victory will be ours Then the tsaPa cynical, constitutional 
game will fail, tlien the bourgeoisie will not sucoeed m slrik 
ing a bargain with the autocracy, then the R.ussian revolution 
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will not turn out to be incomplete, half hearted, and three 
fourtlis fnutlesa for the intereats of the working class and the 
peasants as were the revolutions of the nineteenth century in 
Western Europe Then at will roally be a. great revolution — 
a complete victoiy of the people’s uprising will free bourgeois 
Russia of all the old fetters* and ynW perhaps inaugurate the 
epoch of socialist revolution in the West 

While striving for a complete deraooratic revolution, Social 
Democracy must in all its work reckon with the inevitability 
of a new revolutioomry explosion We must ruthlessly expose 
the constitirtional illusions fostered both by ithe government and 
by the bourgeoisie os represented by its liberal party — the Ca 
deta, we must cal! upon the revolutionary peasantry to close its 
ranks for the sake of the complete victory of the peasant up 
rising we must explain to the broad masses the great import 
ance of the first December upnsung and the inevitability of a 
new uprising* which alone ivill be able to wrest power from 
the tsar’s autocracy and really transfer it to the people Such 
must be the basic tasks of our tactics at the present historical 
moment 

We cannot and must not ignore the fact that, as we are 
firmly convinced, the Unity Congress did not quite correctly ap 
preciate these tasks The three most important resolutions of 
the Congress clearly reveal the erroneous views of the former 
‘TVIenshevik” facticm, which numerically was predominant nt 
the Congress 

The Congress accepted the principle of ^^municipahsation” 
in Its agrarian programme Mumcipahsation means peasant 
ownership of allotment land and the leasing to the peasants of 
the landlord estates that are to be transferred to the Zemstvos 
Tliis, in essence, is someihiiig midway between real agrarian 
revolution and Cadet agrarian reform The peasants will not 
accept such a plan They will either demand the simple division 
of the land ^ or its complete transfer to the people Municipal 

^For a detailed discusaion of the agrarian programme see The Af^rarian * 
Prograntme of Social Democracy in the First Hitssim Revolution^ 190'i 07 
in thi^ volume — Fd Fng edi 
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iBation would bo a eenous democratic reform only in the event 
of a complete democratic revolution, jf a republican regime 
were established and if government olTicials were elected by 
the people We proposed to the Congress thait it should at least 
link municipalisation with these conditions, but the Congress 
rejected out piopoaals And without U\ese conditions mmucipali 
aotion, as a liberal bureaucratic reform, will give the peasants 
something very different from what they requne, and at the 
same time it wiU give new strength, new influence to the hour 
geois anti proletarian elements which dominate the Zemstvos, for 
It puts the distribution of the land fund practically into their 
hands. We must explain this point to the broad masses of the 
workers and peasants 

In Its resolution on the State Duma the Congress recognised 
the desirability of creating a Social Democratic parliamentary 
fraction in this Duma The Congress refused to reckon with the 
fact that nine tenths of the class conscious workers of Russia, 
including all the Polish, Lettish and Jewidi Social Demo 
oi^c proletarians* boycotted the Duma The Congress rejected 
the proposal to make participation m the electioms dependent 
upon whether it would be possible to conduct really wide agU 
ation among the masses It rejected the proposal that only 
those who stood as candidates of woikers^ organisations should 
be eligible for membership in the Social Democratic parlm 
menlary fraction The Congress, therefore, embarked on the path 
of par] lament arism without providing the safeguards for the 
Party which in this oo-nnection have been devised by the ex 
pencnce of levoludonary Social Democracy in Europe 

As Social Demoorata we,^ of course, in principle, recognised 
the obligation of using parllamentansip as a weapon of the 
proletarian struggle, but ithe whole point is Is it admissible 
for Social Democracy to take part in a ^‘parimment” like our 
Duma under present oondiuons? Is it admissible to establish 
a parliamentary fraction without Social Democratic members 
of parliament elected by labour organisations? Out opinion is 
thAt it is not ' 

The Congress rejected the proposal to make it one of the 


I 
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tasks of the Party to combat playing at oonstitutionalism, to 
combat constitutional illusions The Congress made no pro 
nouncemcnt on the dual nature of the Cadet party, which is 
predominant in the Duma, and which displays such a great in 
clination to atnke a bargain with the autocracy, to blunt and 
extinguish the revolution The Congress allowed itself to be 
too greatly impressed by the fleeting and tinsel success of the 
party of bourgeoza compronusers between Uie autocracy and 
I the people^s freedom 

Nor in its resolutions on the armed Upnaing did the Con 
gress give what was necessary, viz, direct criticism of the mis 
takes of the proletariat, a clear estimate of the experience of 
October December 1905, or even an attempt to study the inter 
relation between strikes and uprising Instead of all this a 
sort of timid evasion of the armed uprising predominates in 
the resolutions The Congress did not openly and clearly tell 
the working class that the December uprising was a mistake, 
but in a covert way it condemned that uprising ^ We think that 
this fa more likely to confuse the political class consciousness 
of the proletariat than to enlighten it 

We must and shall fight Ideologically against those decisioois 
of the Congress which we regard as erroneous But at the same 
time we declare to the whole Party that we are opposed to a 
split of any kind We stand for submission to the decisions of 
the Congress Rejecting the boycott of the Central Committee 
and valuing joint work, we agreed to our adherents going on 
the Central Committee, although they will comprise a ncghg 
ible minority in it We are profoundly convinced that the work 
ers* Social Democratic organisations must be united, But in 
these united orgamsations there must be wide and free disciiB 
sion of Party questions, and free comradely criticism and esti 
males of events m Party life 

On the organisational queshooi we diCfered only as regards 
the rights of the editorial board of the central organ We in 
sisted on the right of the Central Committee to appoint and 
dismiss the editors of the central organ We were all agreed on 
the principle of democratic centralism, on the guarantee of the 
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lights of all minorities and all loyal opposition, on the auto 
nomy of every Panty organisation, on the recognition that all 
Party officials must be elected, accountable to the Party and 
liable to be dismissed by lU We are of the o-pimon that the ob 
aervance of these principles of organisation, their sincere and 
consistent apj>]icataon, will serve as a safeguard against splits, 
a guarantee that the ideological struggle in the Party can and 
must prove fully consistent with strict organisational unity, 
with the subordination of all to the decisions of the Joint Con 
gress 

We call upon, all our adherents to submit to such eubordin 
ation and to take part in such an ideological struggle we in 
vite all the members of the Part) carefully to evaluate the 
resolutions of the Congress Revolution teaches, and we believe 
that the practical unity of the struggle of the Social Dem 
ocratic proletariat of the whole of Russia will guard our Party 
against fatal errors during the climax of the impending polit 
jcal crisis At tlie outset of the fight, events themselves will 
teach the workiaig masses the nglit tactics to adopt Let us ex 
ert every effort to make our estimate of these tactics contobute 
to tlie achievement of the tasks of revolutionary Social Demo 
cracy, to prevent the workers’ party from deviating from the 
coneislent proletanan path for die sake of huntmg after some 
fleeting itinsel success, so that the socialist proletonat may 
perform to the end its great role of vanguard fighter for liberty 


May (April) 1906 



THE PLATFORM OF REVOLUTIONARY 
SOCIAL^DEMOCRACY^ 

I 

As 18 well known, the Party Congress will meet in a few weeks* 
lime We must very energetically begin to make preparations 
for the Congress and discuss the main tactical problems which 
the Party will have to solve there 

The Central Committee of our Party has already drawn up 
the Congress agenda, and it has been published in the neivs 
papers The mam points on that agenda are 1 ) the immediate 
political tasks, 2 ) tlie State Duma The necessity for the second 
point 18 obvious and can give rise to no objections The first 
point IS also necessary in our opinion, but it should be formu 
lated differently, or, to be more correct, U should be given a 
somewhat different content 

In order to start an immediate all Party discussion on the 
tasks of the Congress and the tactical problems it will have to 
settle, a conference of delegates of our Party organasaitions in 
both capitals and of the editorial board of Proletary drew up 
on the eve of the opening of the Second Duma the draft oresolu 
tion printed below ^ We intend to outlme here how the con 
fereivce ila tasks, wfiy placed live paiUcwlat 

tions in the forefront in the draft resolutions, and the main 
ideas that were embodied m these resolutions 

The first question j ”the immediate political tasks ” 

In our opinion, the question should not be put before the 
Congress of the Party in this way in the epoch tfchrongh which 
we are now passmg This is a revolutionary epoch All Social 
Democrats are agreed on that, irrespective of the faction they 

^Seo pp 484 85 Only one of these draft resolutions (on non Party 
workers* organisations) is included in this volume Lenin deals with the 
main points of all the resolutions m this a tide — Ed 
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belong to It la sufficient to tead tKe preamble of the resolution 
passed by the Mensheviks and Bundiatfl at the All Russian 
Conference of the Party in November 1906 to convmoe oneself 
of the accuracy of our statement 

And m a revolutionary epoch we cannot confine ourselveg 
to a definition of the immediate political tasks for two reasons 
In the first place* unlike epochs of “peacefuF* and petty con 
stitutional work, the fundamental tasks of the Social Democratic 
movement are brought to the forefront and require detailed an 
alysis In the second place, in such an epoch it is impossible 
to determine the immediate political tasks, for the distinguishing 
feature of revolution Is that sweeping changes, rapid turns, un 
expected situations, sharp outbursts become possible and inevit 
able It 18 sufficient to point to the possibility and probability 
of the dispersion of the Left Duma and of the electoral law 
being amended in a Bkck Hundred spirit in offder to appreciate 
all this 

It was all very well for the Austrians, for Instance, to de 
fine their “immediate” task as “the struggle for universal 
suffrage” when all signs pointed to a continuation of the 
epoch of more or less peaceful consecutive and continuous 
constitutional development^ In our case, however, do not oven 
the Mensheviks m the above-mentioned resolution apeak of the 
impossibility of a peaceful path, and of tlie necessity of elect 
mg to the Duma not pleaders but fighters^ Do they not rec 
ognise tho need for a struggle for the constituent assembly? 
Picture to yourselves a European country with a settled con 
stitutional regime that is likely last for some time, in which 
the slogan “constituent assembly” and the contrasting of a 
^‘pleader” to a “fighter^* in parliament could be discussed, 
and you will understand why i\ la impossible under such con 
ditioris to define the “immediate” tasks m the way they are defined 
in Western Europe The more successful the work of the Social 
Democrats and the revolutionary bourgeois democrats in the 
I^uma will be, the more probable la it that a non Duma atruggla 
will break out which will confront us with immediate tasks of 
cjuUe a special nature 
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No It 13 not so much the immediate tasks tliat we must 
discuss at the Paity Congress as the fundamental tasks of the 
proletanat in the present period of bourgeois revolution 
Otherwise, we shall find ourselves in the position of those 
who become helpless and filled with consternation at every 
turn of events (as repeatedly happened during 1906) In any 
case we cannot determine the “immediate” tasks any more than 
we can foretell whether the Second Duma and the eleotoral 
law of December 24 (11), 1905, will last a week, a month or 
eix months^ And so far the Partv as a whole has not yet de 
fined the basic tasks of the Social Democratic proletariat in our 
revolution Unless this is done we cannot have a consistent pol 
icy based on principles, the quest for definite “immediate” 
tasks cannot be successful 

The Unity Congress did not pass a resolution appraising 
the situation and the ta^ks of the proletariat in the revolution, 
it did not do so nothwithstanding the fact that draft resolu 
tions on this subject were submitted by boith trends In the 
Social Democratic Party, notwithstanding the fact that the ques 
tion of appraising the situation was on the agenda and was dti 
cussed at the Congress Thus, everybody regarded these ques 
tions as important, but the majority at the Stockholm Con 
gress was of the opinion that they had not been made sufii 
ciently clear The discussion on these questions must be resumed 
We must consider, first, what is the nature of the present rev 
olutionary situation judged by the main tendencies of aocial 
economic and political evolution? Secondly, what is the pol 
itioal grouping of classes (and parties) in present day Russia? 
And thirdly, whait are the mam tasks of the Social Democratic 
Labour Party in the present situation, with the present political 
grouping of social forces? 

Of course, we do not shut our eyes to the fact that some 
Mensheviks (and perhaps the Central Committee as well) un 
derstood the question of the immediate political tasks to mean 
simply the question of supporting the demond for a Duma, 
Le , a Cadet ministry 

* See note to pa|{e 13 
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With hi8 customary and highly praiseworthy, of course, im 
peluousness m pushing the Mensheviks to tlie Right, Plekhanov 
has already come out in defence of this demand in Rimskaya 
Zhizn of March S (February 23) * 

We think this is an important but a subsidiary question, 
and that Marxists cannot put it separately, without an appraisal 
of the present state of our revolution, without an appraisal of 
tlie class content of the Cadet Pariy and of the political role it 
16 playing at the present tarae To reduce this question to pure 
politics, to the ^^pnncipV* of the cabinet being responsible to 
the chamber under a constitutional regime, in general, would 
mean the complete abandonment of the standpoint of th^ class 
struggle and the adoption of the standpoint of a libeiral 

That 18 why our conference linked the question of a Cadet 
cabinet witli the appraisal of the present state of the revolution 
In the preamble to the resolution dealing with tlie subject 
we begin first of all with the question which all Marxists re 
gard as a fundamental one, namely, that of the economic 
onsis and the economic situation of the masses The confer 
ence formulated this as follows the cnsis “does not reveal 
any signs of speedy liquidation ** This formula errs, perhaps, 
on tlie side of excessive caution But the important thing 
for a Social Democratic Parly, of course, is to establish die 
undisputed facts, to indicate the mam lines, the scientific 
treatment -of the question can be left to Party literature 

On the basis of the crisis (second point of our preamble) 
we point to an intenaificatton of the c]\ass struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie (this is an undisputed fact 
and the manifestations of this intensifioation are a matter of 
common knowledge) and dien to the sharpening of the social 
struggle In the rural districts Strikingly ob\iou5 events sudi 
os lockouts are not observed in the rural districts, but even 
sUch government measures as the November agranan laws 
(“bribing the peasant bourgeoisie”) prove that the struggle is 
becoming more acute, that the landlords are forced to exert 
all their efforts to spht the peasantry in order tp weaken the 
general peasant onslaught, 
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Wo do not know where these eflorls wiU lead in the end 
All ‘‘uncompleted” (Marx’s expression) bourgeois revolu 
lions “ended” with the well^o do peasantry passing over to 
the side of order In any case Social Democracy must do its ut 
most to develop the consciousness of the broadest strata of the 
peasantry, to make them understand the class struggle that is 
taking place in the countryside 

Further on, point 3, registers the mam fact in the political 
lustory of Russia during the past year, viz , “the swing to the 
Right of the upper classes*^ and “the awing to the Left of the 
lower classes ” We were of the opinion that particularly in 
revolutionary epochs, Social Democracy must at its congresses 
sum up the periods of social development, apply to them its 
Marxian methods of investigation, teach the oilier classes to 
ireview the past and treat political events fropi the point of 
view of principles and not from the point of view of the in 
terests o-f the moment or of a few days^ success, as is done 
by the bouigeoisie, which in fact treats all theoiies with con 
tempt and shrinks from making any class analysis of present 
events 

The strengthening of the exitren^ea means a weakening of 
the centre. The centre la not tlie Octobrists, as some Social 
Deraoorata (including Martov) mistakenly suppose, but the 
Cadets What la the objective histoflrical task of that Parly ? 
Marxists must ansi^r that question if they want to remain true 
to their doctrines The resolution answers “to put an end to 
the revolution by accepting concessions to which the Black 
Hundred landlords and the autocracy [for the Cadets stand 
for voluntary agreements] would agree” In his well known 
work The Social Revolution^ Karl KauUky very well explained 
lliat tlie difference between reform and revolution is that the 
former leaves power in tho hands of the oppressing doss 
which suppresses the uprising of the oppressed by means of 
concessions to which the oppressors can agree witliout destroy 
mg their power * 

This IS precisely the objective task of the liberal bourgeoi 
ele m a bourgeois-democratic revolution, viz^ to preserve the 
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monarchy and the landlord class at the price of ‘Veasonaible*^ 
concessions 

Can tins task be carried out? That depends on circum 
stances, A Marxist cannot say that this task cannot be earned 
out under any circumstances But if the bourgeois revolution 
does end in this way it will mean 1) that the productive foices 
of bourgeois society will have tlie least freedom for devel 
opment (the economic progress of Russia will be incompar 
ably quicker if the landlord estates are broken up in a revo 
iutionary way than if they are reformed in accordance with 
the Cadet plan) , 2) that the chief needs of the masses of the 
people will not be satisfied, and 3) that it will be necessary 
to suppress the masses by force If the masses are not forcibly 
suppressed, Cadet ‘‘peaceful,*^ constitutional evolution will not 
be possible We must firmly bear this in mind and instil it 
in the minds of the masses Cadet “social peace’* means peace 
for the landlord and the manufacturer, it means “peace” that 
will come after (the peasants’ and workers’ uprising is suppressed 

Stolypin’s court martial repression and Cadet reforms are 
the two hands of one and the same oppressor 

u 

Only eight days have passed since our first article on this 
subject was published, and political liifejias already given 
nee to a number of important events which have confirmed 
tlie statements we made tlien and which as an “accomplished 
/oct” (or as a fact that is becoming accomplished?) have 
shed a glaring light on tlie urgent questions to which we then 
referred 

The Cadets’ turn to ithe Right is already marked in the 
Duma Rodichev’e support of Stolypin in his advocacy of mod 
eration, caution, legality, pacification and of not inciting the 
people, and Stolypm’s support, the famous “whole hearted’’ sup 
port of Rodiohev, have become accomplished facts ^ 

This fact has brilliantly confirmed the correctness of the 
analysis of the present political situation wliioh we made, prior 
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to the opening of the Second Duma, in^ the draft resolutions 
that were drawn, up between February 28 (15) and March 3 
(February 18) We refused <to follow the advice of the Cen 
tral Committee to discuss the * immediate political tasks ” We 
pointed out that m a revolutionary epoch such a pioposal was 
altogetilicr out of place For this que&Uon of a policy for the 
moment we substituted the question of the fundamentals of 
socialist policy in a bourgeois revolution 

And a week of revolutionary development has fully con 
firmed our anticipations 

Last time we analysed the preaonble of our draft resolu 
lion The central point of that preamble was the statement that 
the weakened party of die “centre,” le, the liberal boui geo is 
Cadet Party, is striving to put an end to the revolution by ac 
cepting concessions that the Black Hundred landlords and the 
autocracy can agree to 

It was only yesterday, as it were, that Plekhanov and his 
adherents in the Right wing of the RSDLP declared that the 
Bolshevik idea, which we persistently advocated during the 
whole of 1906 (and even earlier, since 1905, since the publics 
tion of the pamphlet Tujo Tactics)^ was a semi phaivlasUc hypo 
thesis, begotten by a rebel point of view of the role of the hour 
geoisie, 01 at any rate an untimely warning, etc 

Today everybody 'realises that wo were nghl The “efforts” 
of the Cadets are beginning to materialise, and even a news 
paper like Tovarishch^ which probably hates Bolshevism for its 
ruthless exposure of the Cadets more than anyone else, says 
111 connection with the rumours' which Rech denies, about 

^ These lines were already wultcn when we read the following In the 
leading article In Rcch of March 2o (13) **Whcn the exact data about 
the notonoiiB negotiations between the Cadets and the government ui June 
of last year are made ipublic, the country will know that if the Cadets 
are to be blamed at all for th(^o negotiations behind the back of the 
people* It can only bo for the unyielding attitude to which Rossha has 
referred ’* That s Juet it When the data are made public ! And in 
the meanllme, ia spito of this ohallenge, the Cadota do not publish ‘the 
exact data* concerning the negotiations in June 1906 or the negotia 
tions in January 1907 (Mllyukove visit to StolypIn on January 28 [15]) 
or the negotiations in March 1907 But the fact remains that they have 
conducloti negotiations behind the bach of ike people 
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the negoUations between the Cadets and the Black Hundred 
government, that ^‘tliere is no smoke without fire 

We can only welcome this jevival of ^‘Bolshevik week” in 
Tovarishch We need only note that history has conjirmcd all 
our warnings and slogans^ history has exposed the utter levity 
(levity, to say the l-east) of those “democrats,” and unfortunately 
of certain Social Democrats as well, who waved aside our crit 
icism of the Cadets 

Wlio said at the time of the First Duma that the Cadets 
were bargaining with the government behind the scene? It was 
the Bolsheviks It transpired subsequently that even a man 
like Trepov was in favour of a Cadet eabineU 

Who -^sere the most energetic in conducting a campaign 
of exposure in connection with Milyukov’s visit to Stolypin on 
January 28 (15), in the heat of the election struggle (alleged 
vtruggle) which the party of alleged people’s freedom \\as wag 
ng against the government? It was the Bolsheviks 

Who, at election meetings in St Petersburg, and in the 
first days of the Second Duma (see the newspaper Nox^y 
iuc/i**), called attention to the fact that the two million franc 
loan of 1906 was practically given to Messrs Dubasov and 
Co with the indirect assistance of the Cadets who rejected 
Clemenceau’s foo^mal offer ^ to oppose the loan openly in the 
name of Ips party? It was the Bolsheviks 

Who on the ete of the Second Duma made the corner 
stone of the policy of consistent (le, proletarian) democracy 
the exposure of the ^^treacherous nature of the Cadet policy”? 

It was the Bolsheviks* 

A very slight breeze was enough to blow away like a feather 
all talk about supporting the demand for a Duma ministry, 
£oi a responsible ministry, and for subordinating the executive 
to the legislature Plekhanov’s dreams of making this slogan - 
a signal for the decisive battle, or u means for enlightening 
the masses, turned out to be the dreams of a well meaning 
phdistine No one now would even venture to support sucli 

^ Clemenceau was then leader of the Radical Forty m the French 
Chamber - — Ed Eng ed 
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slogans seriously Life has pioved, or to be more exact, has 
begun to prove tliat, m fact* the issue here is not the “prin 
ciple” of more completely or more consistently carrying out 
“constitutional principles,’* but the fact that th^ Cadets me 
striking a bargain with reaction Life has shoAvn that those 
were right who, beliind the liberal exterior of alleged pro 
gressive general principles, perceived and exposed the nariow 
class interests of a frightened liberal who gives nice names to 
vile and filthy deeds 

The correctness of the conclusion drawn by our fiist reso 
lution has thus been coinfirmed mucli sooner tlian we could 
have expected and much better too not by logic, but by his 
»tory, not in words, but in deeds, not by lesolutiona passed 
by Social Deanocrats, hut by the events of the revolution 

The first conclusion to be drawn is ‘The political crisis 
that IS glowing before our eyes is not a constitutional, but a 
revolutionary crisis, which la leading to a direct struggle of 
the masses of tlie proletariat and the peasantry against the 
autocracy ” 

The second conclusion, the corollary of the first is ‘The 
coming Duma campaign must therefore be regarded and util 
Ised only as an episode in Uie people’s revolutionary struggle 
for power ” 

\^at, in essence, is the diffeience between a constitutional 
onsis and a revolutionary crisis? It is that the former can 
bo settled on the basis of the existing fundamental laws and 
system of state, whereas the latter demands the break up of these 
laws and of the feudal system Hitherto, the idea expressed in 
our conclusions was shared by all Russian Social Democrats, ir 
respective of faction 

Quite recently, however, a trend has arisen among the 
Mensheviks which is incliaicd towards the diametnoally op 
posite view, namely, that we must abandon all tliought of a 
1 evolutionary struggle, but abide by the existing “constitution,” 
acting on its basis The following are the significant points 
m the draft resolution on the attitude towards the State Duma, 
drawn up by “Comrades Dan, KolUov, Martynov, Martov, Ne 

91 Lonfn III 
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gorev and others with the participation of a grojp of prac 
tical workers” and published in No 47 of Russkaya Zhizn (it 
IS also published as a separate leaflet) 

2) The task which 1 b now taking central place in ihe Russian 
revolution of an immediate struggle for power reduces itself [?] under 
the existing relation of social forces [i*j mainly to the question [ 
oi vh© for [''1 popular repreaentalion 

* 3) The etectioRB to the Second DumOj which resulted in a con 

Sidcrable number of consistent [?j eupportera of the revolution being 
elected showed that a coiibciousneas of the need for such a [/] 
struggle for jiower is maturing In the minds of the masses of the people. 

Confused and evasive as the expressions contained in these 
points may be, their tendency is clearly revealed instead of 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletariat and peasantry 
for power — reduce the tasks of the workers’ party to a liberal 
struggle for Uie present system of popular representation, or 
on the basis of the latter We must wait and sec whether real 
ly all the Mensheviks will endorse such a presentation of the 
question now, or at the Fifth Congress of the Party 

In any case, the Cadets’ turn to the Right and Stolypm’s 
“wliolediearted” approval of them will soon force the Right 
wing of our Party to make up their minds definitely eithei 
to continue the policy of supporting the Cadets, and thus fin 
ally to take the path of opportunism, or to break completely 
with the policy of supporting the Cadets and adopt the pol 
icy of the socialist independence of the proletariat and of a 
struggle foi freeing the democratic petty bourgeoisie from the 
influence and hegemony of the Cadets 

The third conclusion to be drawn from our resolution reads 
‘‘Social Democracy, as the party of the advanced class, can 
under no circumstances at the present time support tlie Cadet 
policy m general, or a Cadet mmistry in particular Social 
Democracy must exert every effort to expose the treacherous 
nature of that policy to the masses to explain to them the 
revolutionary tasks confronting them, to prove to them that 
only If they display a high degree of conaciousness and are 
firmly^ organised can the concessions which the autocracy 
IS likely to make be converted from anatruments of deception 
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and corruption into a means for advancing the progress of the 
revolution ” 

G-eneially speaking, we do not deny that partial coinces 
sions can be obtained, nor do we pledge ourselves beforehand 
not to make use of them The wording of the resolution leaves 
no doubt on that score It is possible also that a Cadet 
ministry may, in one respect or another, come under the cate 
gory of ‘concessions made by the autocracy But while not 
refusing to talce “payment in instalments*^ (to use Engels* ex 
pression*), the working class party must under no circumstan 
ces forget another particularly important feature which liberals 
and opportunists often lose sight of, namely, the part played 
by “conceasions** as an instrument of deception and corruption 

No Social Democrat, unless he wishes to become a hour 
geoas reformist, must forget this side of the question The 
Mensheviks unpardonably forget this when m the above men 
tioned resolution they eay “ Social Democracy aviU eup 
port all the efforts made by the Duma to subordinate the ex 
ecutive to itself ’* The efforts of the Stale Duma mean the et 
forts of the majority of the Duma Experience has shown that 
die majonty may consist of the Rights and the Cadets os 
against the Lefts The “efforts** of such a majonty may sub 
ordinate the “executive** to itself in such a way as to make 
the position of the people still worse, or to obviously 
deceive the people 

Let us hope tliat in tins instance the Mensheviks simply 
displayed an excess of zeal, that tliey will not support all the 
efforts of the majority of the present Duma in the above stated 
direction But what is characteristic, of course, is that prominent 
leaders of the Mensheviks could accept such a formula 

As a raattef of fact, the Cadets’ turn to the Right compels 
all Social Democrats, irrespective of faction, to adopt a policy 
of refusmg to support the Cadets, a policy of exposing their 
treachery, a policy of an independent and consistent, revolution 
ary, working class party 
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EXTRACT FROM DRAFT RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE FIFTH CONGRESS OF THE R S D L P ^ 

On Non Party Labour Organisations in Connection With 
THE Anarch 0 Syndicalist Trend Among the Proletarut 

Taking into consideration 

1) That in connection with Comrade Axelfod’s agitation 
for a non Party Labour Congress, a trend (represented by 
Larm, Shcheglo, El, Ivanovsky, Mirov and the Odessa edition 
of Osvobozhdeniye Truda) is observed in the ranks of the 
RSDLP, the aim of which is to destroy the Social Demo 
cralic Labour Party and set up m lU place a non Party, polit 
2oa!, proletarian organisation, 

2) Thait in addition to this, outside of and actually against 
the Party, anarcho-syndicalist agitation is being corned on 
among the proletariat in favour of this very slogan of a non 
Party Labour Congress and of non Party organisations {Soy 
umoye Dyelo^ and its group in Moscow, the anarchist press 
In Odessa, etc ) , 

3) lhat notmthstanding the resolutions passed by the Nov 
ember All Russian Conference of the RSDLP a senes of 
disruptive actions has been observed in our Party, the object 
of which 18 to create non Party organisations, 

4) That, on the other hand, the RSDLP has never 
renounced its intention of making use of definite non Party org 
amsations, like tlie Soviets of Workers* Deputies, m periods of 
revolutionary upsurge, high or low, in order to extend the 
influence of Social Democrats in the working class and to 
strengthen the Social Democratic labour movement (see the 
September resolutions of the St Petersburg Committee and 

^The Unions Cause — Bd Eng ed 

m 
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the Moscow Committee on the Laiour Congress, an Proletaryy 
Nos 3 and 4) , 

5) That the incipient revival creates the oppoTtumty to 
organise or utilise non Party, representative, working class in 
stituiions, such as the Soviets -of Workers’ Deputies, Soviets of 
Woikers’ Delegates, etc, for the purpose of developing So 
oial Democracy, while at the same time the Social Democratic 
Pa ty 01 ganisations must bear in mind that if Social Demo 
oratic woidc among the masses Is properly and widely organ 
ised such institutions may actually become superfluous 

Taking all tins into consideration the Conference declares 

1 That a determined struggle on the basis of principles 
must be waged against the anarclio syndicalist movement among 
the proletariat and against Axelrod’s and Larin’s ideas among 
the Social Democrats, 

2 That a determined struggle must be waged against all 
disruptive and demagogical attempts to weaken the R S D L P 
from within or to utilise it for the purpose of substituting non 
Party, political, pioletanan organisations for Social Democracy, 

3 That it permissible for Social Democratic Party organ 
isations, m case of necessity, to participate in inter Party Coun 
Dlls of Workers’ Delegates, in Soviets of Woikers’ Deputies, 
and in congresses of representatives of these organisations, as 
well 03 to organise such institutions, provided this is done on 
strict Party lines foi the purpose of developing and strength 
ening the Social Democratic Labour Party, 

4 Tliat for the purpose of extending and strengthening the 
influence of Social Democracy among the masses of the pro 
letanat, it is necessary, on the bne hand, to increase the work 
of organising trade unions and Social Democratic propaganda 
and agitation within them, and, on the other hand, to attract 
still larger strata of the working cla**9 to activity in the various 
Party organisations 
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LENIN’S SPEECH FOR THE DEFENCE (OR FOR THE PRO 
SECUTION OF THE MENSHEVIK SECTION OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE) DELIVERED AT THE 
PARTY TRIAL* 


Comrade Judges I 

The Central Committee has charged me with conduct (in the 
press) which is impermissible for a Party member So runs 
ihe decision of the Central Committee setting up the Party 
court, I shall start right from the substance of the case I shall 
read out in full the “declaration” which the Central Com 
nuttee ‘‘submits to the consideration of die court ” 

*Tho Central Committee declares that the pamphlet The St Peters 
burg Elections and the Hypocrisy of the Thirty One MensheiihSt signed 
by Comrade Lemn, directly charges the tlnrty one members of the 8t 
Petersburg organisation with having entered into negotiations with the 
Cadet Parly 'for the purpose of selling workers voles to the Cadets’ and 
the Mensheviks with liaving 'bargained with the Cadets to gel their man 
into the Duma in spite of the workers and wjth the aid of the Cadets’ 
‘The Central Cortmittee declares that the appearance of such an ac- 
cttsatioq in the preaa^ especially on the eve of the elections must cause 
confusion in the ranks of the proletariat cast suspicion upon the political 
integrity of Parly members, and will be Utilised by the enemies of the 
proletariat in their fight against Social Democracy 

“Being of the opinicm that such conduct is impermissible for Party 
members, the Central Committee submits Lenin’s conduct to the con 
slderAtion of tbo Party court.” 

Such 13 the full text of the indictment First of all I will 
observe that there h an important error of fact, which I shall 
ask the court to correct on the basis of the text of the pam 
phlct With the writing of \vhich I am charged Namely in the 
pamphlet it is atated plainly and definitely that I accuse not 
only the thirty one Mensheviks, but also Comrade i e > 

a rnember of the Central Committee In dra\ving up its dedsxon 

the Central Comnuttee could not but know diat Comrade Dan 

/ 

m 
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13 a member of the Central Committee (he may even have taken 
part in the discutiaions of the question, or in the decision to 
prosecute me before the court for accusing Dan?), and that 
I accuse not only the thirty one, but Dan as well It appears, 
therefore, that the Ceulral Committee dtlibemiely excluded 
Its own memher from those whom I accused Here, in addi 
tion to the error of fact, the indictment contsuns something 
worse, something intolerable and later on I shall make a de 
tailed appraisal of this aspect of the case and try to explain 
precisely this aspect with the aid of all of the material tliet 
comes before the court in the course of the tnal 

I now pass on to the substance of the charge 

The Central Committee quotes two passages from my pam 
rphlet and I must analyse each of them as fully as possible I 
am aware, of course, that the question at issue is the whole 
of the above mentioned pamphlet, and not only these passages 
But, like the Central Committee, I take these as the mam and 
principal parts 

The first passage is taken from the very beginning of the 
pamphlet I shall take the liberty of reading a whole page to 
show the context of thjs passage 

‘The newspaper Tovamhch published today* (Feb 2 [Jan 201) — I 
want to remind you that ihia took place five dayt before ibe fonnallon of 
the Left bloc in St Petersburg and sixteen days before the elections to the 
Stale Duma in llie city of St Petersburg — “long cfuotationa from the man! 
feato Issued by the thirty one Nfensheviks who seceded from the socialist 
organisation on the eve of the eleolions in St Petersburg” 

I emphasise that the very first sentence in the pamphlet 
brings to the fore the fundamental fact of the split In St 
Petersburg on the eve of the elections I lay stress on this 
circumstance, because I shall have to refer to its importance 
many times later on 

I continue the quotation 

“Lot U8 ftrsl recall in a few words the a dual Walory of ibo ctmflncl 
of tho Mensheviks who seceded from the Social Democrats after they left 
the conference.” 

A few days before the pamphlet we ate now discussing 
was published, I published another pamphlet entitled Social 
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Democracy and the Elections in St Petersburg,* and also a 
pamphlet JPlien You Hear the Judgment of a Fool^ (from the 
Notes of a Soual Democratic Publicist) ** Almost the whole 
issue of the last pamphlet was confiscated by Uie police Only 
a few copies were saved and I refer to it in order that the court 
may study the picture of the events of those days in their 
entirety, and not by considering mere fragments 

“1) Having broken with the Social Democratic workers, they formed 
a bloc ^vlth the petty bourgeoisie (the Socialist Revolutionaries, the 
Trudoviki end tfie Narodnl Socialists) for the purpose of jointly bar 
gaining for seats with tho Cadets The witten agreement under which 
the seceded Social Democrats Joined tho petty bourgeois bloc was con 
c ceded from the workers and from the public 

“However we have not ceased to hope that this ogreement will be pub 
Usbed and the secret exposed 

I draw die attention of the court to the fact that in the 
pamphlet in which I accuse Daoi and the thirty one Menshe 
viks, I emphasise from the very first the fact that the wntten 
agreement was concealed from the workers 

Lot us proceed further 

**2) As a constituent part of tho petty bourgeois bloc (incorrectly styled 
the Lejt bloc by the newspapers) the seceded Mensheviks bargained 
with the Cadets about having three seals out of six assigned to this bloc 
Tho Cadets offered two seats They could not come to terms The meet 
ing between the petty bourgeois ’conference’ (this expression is not ours — 
we borrow it from the newspapers) and the Cadets took place on January 
31 (18) It was reported in Reck and in Toiaiishch Reck announces to 
day that an agreement was not arrived at (although we must, of course 
be prepared to hear that the negotiations are still being conducted behind 
the scenes) 

“So far the Mensheviks have made no announcement in the press con 
cerning this ^action^ for the sale of workers votes to the (Cadets,” 

That Is the position regarding the first passage I wrote 
these words against the Mensheviks on the very day that / 
learned for the first time from the newspapers that the attempt of 
the Mensheviks and the Narodni Socialists to form a bloc with 
the Cadets against the majority of the St Petersburg Social 
Democratio organisations had failed, but I at once made the 
reservation that I could not regard the agreement as having 
been finally abandoned and that it was necessary to be prepared 

^ A line from a poem by Puahkln —Ed Rng ed 
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for worse the co-ntinuation of the TiegoUations **behind the 
scenes ” Why did I coiisader then (and I still tiunk that the 
view I held then was correct) that it was necessary to be 
prepared for the worst? Because the concealment from the 
public of a written agreement between the Mensheviks and the 
petty bourgeois bloo was a wrong step, unworthy of a Social 
lat, and inevitably gave rise to the worst suspicions 

What was meant by the “©ale^’ of workei’®’ votes to the 
Cadeta? Some wags told me that they understood me to mean 
sale for money Tins jest is not devoid of wit But a literate 
person, who had seriously perused the whole of the pamphlet 
and not disjointed passages of it, would, of course, have seen at 
once from Uie context, from all the preceding and subsecjuont 
passages, that what is referred to is not a sale for moneys but 
for seats in the Duma The “bargaining’’ and “sale” imply, of 
course, a barter of political, not economic equivalents, of seats 
for votes, not of money for votes 

The question aiises was It worth while dealinig with such 
a clear and obvious circumstance? 

I am profoundly convinced that it was worth while, for this 
point brings us squarely to the elucidation of the question 
presented bv the Central Committee, namely of permissible and 
impermissible statements m the pi ess 

If the passage in the pamphlet we are examining had read 
the thirty one were selling workers’ votes to the Cadets foi 
money — it would have been an imputation of shameful and 
criminal deeds to an opponent Anyone making such an im 
putalion would deserve to be tiied, and certainly not for “car 
rying confusion into the ranks of the proletariat,” but for hbel 
This is perfectly clear 

On the other hand, if the passage in question had 
stated the thntyone spoke in favour of adding workers’ votes 
to Cadet votes on the condition that Beats in the Duma were 
assured to the Social Democrats — this would be an example 
of loyal, correct polemics, permissible to Party members 

What IB the difference between this last quoted formulation 
and the one I chose? The difference is in the tone, the tone 
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lhal makee the whole mu^ic Exactly The latter formulation is 
calculated to evoke in the reader hatred, aversion and con 
tempt for people who commit such deeds Surh a fommlation 
18 calculated not to convince, but to break up the ranks of the 
opponent, not to correct the mistake of the opponent, but to 
destroy him, to wipe hia organisation off the face of the earth 
This formulation is indeed of such a nature as to evoke the 
worst thoughts, the worst suspicions about the opponent and in 
deed, as contrasted with the formulation that convinces and cor 
tects, it ^‘caTnes confusion into the ranks of the proletariat*’ 
I may be asked — ^well, do you admit that such formula 
tions aJe impermissible? I ahall ansrver yea, certainly, but 
only with (he following little proviso impermissible among 
members of a united party This proviso represents the whole 
crux of the question The accusation which the Central Com 
initiee advances against me is wrong I shall aay more, it is 
dishonest, precisely because the Central Committee remains 
silent about the fact that at the time lire pamphlet was written 
a united party did not exist in the organisation from which it 
(not formally, but in essence) emanated, the aims of which it 
served It is dishonest to advance a charge of publishing state 
ments m the press “impermissible for a Party member** at a 
time when a split had taken place in the Party 

A split means tlie rupture of all organieafional ties, the 
shifting of the struggle of ideas from the ground of influenc 
ing the organisation from within to that of influencing it from 
without, from the ground of correcting and persuading com 
Fades to that of destroying their organisation, to the ground 
of incilmg the masses of the workers (and the masses of die 
people generally) egainst the seceded organisation 

What is impermissible among membere of a muted party 
is permissible and obligatory for the parts of ^ party that 
has been split It is wrong to write about Party comrades In 
a language that systematically spreads among the working 
masses hatred, aversion, contempt, etc, for those who hold 
different opinions. But one may and must write in that strain 
about a seceded OTgamsatlon 
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Why must one? Because whea a split has taken place it 
is one*s duty to wrest the masses from the leadership of the 
seceded section I am told }Ou carried confusion into the 
rank^ of the proletariat My answer is I purposely and de 
liberately carried confusion into the ranks of the section of the 
St Petersburg proletariat which followed the Mensheviks, who 
had seceded on the eve of the elections, and / shall always act in 
tliat way uhenever a split occurs 

By my sharp offensive attacks <m the Mensheviks on the 
eve of the elections in Su Petersburg I actually succeeded m 
causing the ranks of the section of the proletariat which 
trusts and follows the Mensheviks to waver That was my aim 
That was my duty as a member of the St Petersburg Social 
DemocraUo organisation which was conducting the campaign 
of the Left bloc^ because after the splits in order to conduct 
tliat campaign, U was necessary to break up the ranks of the 
Mensheviks who were leading the proletariat in the footsteps 
of the Cadets, it was necessary to carry confusion into then 
ranks, U was necessary to aiouse among the masses hatred, aver 
Sion and contempt for these people who had ceased to be mem 
bejs of a united party, who had become political enemies, who 
weie trying to put a spoke in the wheel of our Social Demo* 
cratic oiganisation in its election campaign Against such 
poliUcal enemies I then conducted— and in the event of a re 
petition and development of a ^plit shall always conduct — a 
fight of extermination 

If after the split, which the Mensheviks cnginoercd in St 
Petersburg, we had not earned ooaifusion mto the ranks of 
the section of the proletariat which followed the lead of the 
Mensheviksy we would have been unable to carry on our I-«ft 
bloc election campaign My only regret is that, being away 
from St Petersburg, I did not $u§icienily contribute to this 
cause of wresting the masses from the influence of the seceded 
llensheviks, for given a more zealous and rapid execution of 
this task, the Left bloc would have gained the victory in St 
Petersburg The statistics of the election results prove this 

The fundamental logical (and, of course, not only logicaO 
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mistake in the aocusaUon is precisely that the question of the 
split IB cunningly avoided, the fact of the split is hushed up, 
and attempts are made to apply a demand which is legitimate 
from the standpoint of party unity, to conditions when there 
Is no unity, when theie is not a united party and what is 
more— I shall prove this later on— when all this is due to the 
fault of the accusing Central Committee itself which organised 
and covered up the split 

If anyone were to apply the measure of the permissible 
internal Party struggle to the struggle based on a split, a 
struggle directed against the Party fiv>m without or (in case 
of a focal split) against the giv«n Party OTgamaatiDU, such a 
person would have to be regarded either as being childishly 
•naive, or as a hypocrite. From the organisaUonal point of 
vie\s a split signifies a rupture of all organisational ties, le, 
the transition from a struggle to convince comrades within the 
organisation to a struggle to destroy the hostile organisation, 
to destroy its influence over the masses of the proletanat From 
the psychological standpoint it is perfectly obvious that tlie 
severance of all organisational ties between comrades already 
signifies an extreme degree of mutual bitterness and hostility, 
which has grown into hatred 

Moreover, in the St Petersburg split there were two special 
circumstances which intensified the acuteness and the ruthless 
ness of the struggle tenfold 

The fir^t circumstance is the role of the Central Committee 
of the Party According to the Party rules its duty is to 
unite, and m the event of a local split, its duty is not to 
allow it to develop into a struggle on the basis of a split, but 
to have a complaint addressed to the Central Committee or, to 
put xt in a broader way^ to secure an appeal to the Central 
Committee to help re establish umty In reality^ on the eve of 
the elections in St Petereburg, the Central Committee acted 
as the initiator of and participant in the split. It is precisely 
this circumstance, worked out in detail and supported by docu'' 
mentary evidence lu the preamble to the decision of the Con 
fercnce to present a oountor^charge, that compels us to regard 
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the St Peleisbuig split aa a dishonest split I shall refer to tins 
separately later on, and I shall insist that the court take up 
questions which follow from the juridical nature of this charge 
brought by tihe accused against the accuser 

The second circumstance is the election campaign m St 
Peteraburg at the lime of the split If a split occurs at a time 
when there is no immediate, open, mass, political action, or 
when tlie Party generally is not engaged in some political 
action, it may not always be necessaiy to wage an immediate, 
niercileas war of extermination But if such moss action is in 
progress, for instance, elections, if it is necessaiy at all costs 
to intervene immediately in the elections and conduit them in 
one way or another, a split must immediately call forth a war 
of extermination, a war to determine who is to conduct the 
elections the local Social Democratic organisation or the group 
that has seceded from it Given such a split, it is impossible 
even for a moment to postpone the task of wresting the masses 
from the influence of the secessionists, of smaslung their organ 
Isation, of politically reducing them to naught And it is only 
thanks to the rutliless energy of the Bolshevik attack on. the 
Menaheviks after the latter had seceded, on Januaiy 19 (6), that 
we got an election campaign m the capital that v/aa relatively 
united, conducted more or less on Party lines and which bore 
some semblance, at least, to a Social Democratic campaign 
Tliey say — fight, but not with a poiscwied weapon This is 
a very fine and striking expression, to be sure But it is either 
a fine, empty jilirase, or else it expresses in a vague and 
nebulous fashion the very same idea of struggle, of spread 
lug among the masses hatred, aversion and contempt for the 
opponents — of a struggle that is impermissible in a united 
party, but inevitable and necessary when a split has occurred 
because of the very nature of die split, i e , the idea wliidh 1 
expounded at the beginning of my speech However much 
you twist this phrase, or this metaphoi, you will not be able 
to squeeze a gram of real senee out of it except tins difference 
between the loyal and correct method of fighting by means 
of argument within the organisation and the method of fight 
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mg by means of a aplil, te, by destroying the enemy organ 
isatjon, by rousing among the masses hatred, avei&ion and con 
tempt for this organisation The poisoned weapons are dishon 
est splits and not the war of extermination which results from 
a split that has already taken place 

Are there any limits to permissible struggle based on a 
•^pht? There are no limits to eucli a struggle set by any Party 
standards, nor can there be such, for a split implies the cessa 
tion of the existence of the Parly The very idea that it is 
possible to figlit against tlie methods of struggle that aiise out 
of a split in the Party by Party methods, by means of Party 
decisions, etc, is ndiculous The limits of the struggle based 
on a split gre not Party limits, but general political limits, or 
rather general civil limits, the limits set by criminal law and 
nothing else If you have seceded from me you cannot demand 
more from me Uian you demand from the Cadet, the Socialist 
Revolutionary, or any man In the street, etc 

I shall further illustrate my idea by a striking example* 
The next issue of Proletary will contain a report of the elec 
tions in the city of Kovno sent by a local correspondent The 
correspondent is very much dissatisfied with the bloc the Bund 
concluded with the DostizhenUi against the Lithuanian Social 
Democrats* and eharply criticises the Bund What sort of cnt 
icism 18 permissible for members of a united party? The dis- 
satisfaction shoulci have been expressed somewhat as follows 
tlie Bundists acted incorrectly by forming a bloc with the 
boijrgeoisie against the Socialists of another nation^ 
thifl behaviour reveals the influence of petty bourgeois nation 
alist ideas, etc As lohg as we belong to the same party as the 
Bund, a pamphlet directed aga-inst them and diatnbuted in large 
quantities on the eve of an election and describing the 
Bundists as traitors to the proletariat would be absolutely im 
permissible But what if the case of 1903 were repeated — 
generally speaking history does not repeat itself, and I am 
only taking a hypothetical case^and the Bund were to secede 
from the Party Could anyone then seriously raise the question 
of the impermissibility of pamphlets calculated to ingUl in the 
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Bundist working masses hatred, aversion and contempt foi their 
leaders and describing these leaders as bourgeois in disguise, 
as those who had sold themelves to the Jewish bourgeoisie and 
were trying to get their men into the Duma through the latter’s 
assistance, etc,? Anyone who raised such a complaint would 
be ridiculed to his face do not cause splits, do not use the 
“poisoned weapon” of a split, but if you do, then do not 
complain if he who raises the poisoned sword pensliea by the 
poisoned sword 1 

After all that has been said above there is no need to 
dwell at length on the second passage quoted It reads “The 
Mensheviks bargained with the Cadets to get their man into 
the Duma in spite of the workers and with the aid of the 
Cadets — such is the simple soluUon of the riddle of the jour 
ney from the Social Democrats to the petty bourgeois bloc^ 
from the petty bourgeois bloc to the Cadets ” If you analyse 
this passage formally and externally, superficially, from the 
standpoint of a united party you will certainly say in refer 
ring to Party members you should have said “conducting ne 
gotiatlons” and not ‘ bargainings” “to secure the election of” 
instead of a “Social Democratic deputy” matead of 

“their man,’* and so on But would such an “analysis” of 
the quotation, or such a “judgment” on the method of expression 
evoke anything but a smile? Is it not clear that tlie employment 
of the most offensive and contemptuous mode of expression, 
which puts every tiling in the worst and not m the beat light, 
IS a method of fighting on the basis of a split, of fighting for 
the exlerrmiKUion of the organisation which disrupts the poht 
leal campaign of the local Soda! Demociatio proletariat? To 
complain about the offensive, insulting, and insidious character 
of the cxpresfiions used would be the same as if a strike 
breaker were to complain of the bilterness displayed towards 
liim by strikers To discuss complaints or accusations on this 
plane would be the same as if we were to condemn the word 
“strike breaker” as being impermissible without going into the 
essence of the question of whetlier the behaviour of the person 
concerned waa actually that of a strikebreaker or not 
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There are splits ajad splits I have repeatedly used the term 
“dishonest” split I shall now dwell on this aspect of the case 
The Central Conimittee atatea in Its indictment that I cast sus 
picion on the political integrity of Paj:ty members This is put 
too mildly and is wrongly applied to the above quotations I 
not only “cast suspicion on the political integnty” of the thirty 
one and Dan, by the whole content of my election pamphlets 
I acciise them of causing a split which is politically duhone^t 
or dishone&t from a Party standpoint And I insist on this ac 
cusaUon All attempts to shift the weight of this accusation 
from the general, basic and root question of the organisers of 
the split to petty, particular and subsidiary questions will be 
of no avail 

Every split is a great cnme against the Parly, for it de 
stroya the Party and breaks up Party ties But there are splits 
and splits The expression “dishonest split” that I have used 
on several occasions may not be applied to every split I shall 
quote an example to illustrate this 

Let U8 assume that two trends have been contending for a 
long time in the Party, one of which, let us say, is in fa 
\our of aupporling the pokey of the Cadets and the other is 
opposed to this A big political event occurs which accenlu 
ales the Cadet tendencies and brings nearer a deal between the 
Cadets and reaction Those in favour of supporting the Cadets 
break with those who are opposed to such support being given 
Such a split, like any other split, will inevitably give use to a 
very acute and bitter struggle, which will rouse hatred, etc , 
but we cani)ot regard such a split as being dishonest, for there 
IS nothing else behind such a split than the sharpening of diffen* 
ences in regard to principles 

Now Imagine another split Let us assume that tlie two 
trends in the Party have agreed to apply various tactics in 
vaiious localities If this general agreement is broken in one 
of the localities, broken an a secret, underhand fashion, by act 
ing treacherously towards comrades — ^then everyone will cer 
talnly agree that such a aplit is a di^Jwjiest split 

In St Petersburg, the Mensheviks, on the eve of the elec 
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tions, engineered precisely such a split In tlie first place, at 
tlie All Russian Ccnfemice* hoth trends solemnly promised to 
submit to the local tactics of tlie local organisations during 
the elections The St Petersburg Mensheviks 'were the only 
ones m the whole of Russia who broke that promise Tins 
IS dishonest It is treachery towards the Party 

Secondly, instead of uniting the Party the Central Com 
vnittee pursued a factional policy to such a degree that it pos 
itlvely assisted the Menshevik split, and Dan, a member of 
the Central Committee, took a most active part in this This 
13 dishonesL It is tantamount to using the power delegated by 
the Party against the Party It is tantamount to stealthily sink 
dng a poisoned knife into the back of the Party while at the 
same time piofessmg to be a defender of Party unity 

These are the ttvo mam facts which compelled me to dea 
rnbe the llurty one and Dan as being politically dishonest The 
whole of my pamphlet is permeated -with the spirit of con 
tempt for tJiese people 

And I have upheld tins accusation before this court t 
have directed all my efforts to making the proceedings reveal to 
the judges all the attendant circumstances of the St Peters 
burg split, enabling them to decide with complete conviction 
the question of whether this split was an honest split or not, 
whether it was those who engineered the split who used “poi 
soned weapons,*^ or whether it was those who waged a ruthless 
war of extermination against the organisers of the split 

The cleamng up of this question to the full, to its ver^ 
depth and core, the clearing up of this question by the dele 
gates of the national Sdcial Democratic Parties, who for the first 
Ume have become really affiliated to the R S D L P , may 
have enormous effect in establishing real Party relations in our 
Party instead of a tlunly disguised split 

Tlic subject before the present court is ivot of a formal 
or strictly juridical nature* Surely the crux of the matter is 
not whetlier in a united party one should write, boirgam or 
conduct negotiations, elect or place deputies, eell votee for 
seats or give votes on condition of obtaining seats, etc , such 

Lenin III 
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a conception of the question can, of course, only call forth a 
smile The crux of the matter as whether we attach any real 
value to the unity of our Party, or whether we are to become 
reconciled to ephta and dismiss these sores, explaining them 
away by means of formal subterfuges Coimade judges, your 
judgment will debennine, wiU determine to no small degree, 
perhaps, whether the St Petersburg split will be the last one, a 
really Isaat echo of the past epoch of the general Party aplit, 
or whether it mil be the beginning of a new split and, con 
sequent! y, of a new, general struggle witli poisoned weapons 
Your judgment will determine whether the shaken unity 
of the Russian Social Democratic Labou'* Parly will be ^v'eak 
ened or strengthened 



THE HISTORICAL MEANING OF THE INTERNAL 
PARTY STRUGGLE IN RUSSIA* 

The subject indicated in the above title la dealt with in articles 
by Trotsky and Martov m Nos 50 and 51 of Die Neue Zeit 
Martov expounds the ideas of Menshevism Trotsky fol 
lows In the wake of the Mensheviks and camonflagea hnnself 
with particularly sonorous phiases Martov sums up the “Rua 
sion experience’’ by saying ‘‘Blancpiiat and anarchist lack of 
culture was victOnous over Marxian culture” (xead Bolahev 
lam over Men&hevism) ^‘Russian Social Democracy spoke too 
zealously in in contradistinction to ^^general Euro 

pean” tnethods of tactics Tlrotfiky’s ^philosophy of history” 
is the same. The cause of the struggle is the ^‘adaptation of 
the Marxian mtelhgentaia to the class movement of the pro 
letanat ” ^‘Sectanamsm, intellectual Individualism, Ideological 
fetishism” are advanced to the forefront The whole point is 
**the struggle for influence over the politically im/nata-re pro 
letanat ” 

1 

The tlieory that the struggle between Bolshevism and Men 
shevlsm is tlie struggle for influence over an immature prole 
tariat is not a new one It has been expounded since 1905 (if 
not since 1903) in innumerable books, pamphlets and articles 
published by the liberal press Martov and Trotsky are pre 
aenting to the German comrades liberal mewSf painted up to 
Ipok like Marxian views 

Of course, the Russian proletariat la politically far less 
mature than the proletariat in Western Europe But of all cl$sses 
of Russian society, it was precisely the proletariat that in 
1905 07 displayed the greatest ^oUUcal maturity The Russian 
liberal bourgeoisie, whicli behaved in as vile, cowardly, stupid 

499 ^ 
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ftiid treacherous a manner as the German bourgeoisie behaved 
in 1848, hates the Russian proletanat precisely because in 
1905 it proved sufficiently mature politically to wrest the lead 
ership of the movement from this bourgeoisie and to ruthlessly 
expose the treachery of the liberals 

Trotsky declares is an ‘illusion’ to imagine that Men 
shevism and Bolshevism have struck deep roots in the de]>tlia 
of the proletariat” 

This 18 a specimen of the sonorous but empty phrases of 
which our Trotsky is master The roots of the divergence be 
tween the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks lid, not m the “depths 
of the proletariat,” but in the ecojiomic coiitent of the Rus 
Sian revolution By ignoring this content, Martov and Trot 
sky deprived themselves of the possibility of imderstanding 
the histoncal meamng of the internal Party struggle in Rus 
sia The crux of the matter as not whether the theoretical form 
ulation of differences have penetrated “deep” emto this or that 
stratum of the proletariat, but the fact that the economic 
conditions of the Revolution of 1905 brought the proletariat 
into hostile relations with the liberal bourgeoisie — not only 
over the question of improving the conditions of life of the 
’vsorkers, but also over the agranan question, over all the polil 
ical questions o£ the revolution, etc To speak of the struggle 
of trends in the Russian revolution and to distribute labels, 
suoh OB “sectarianism,” “lack of culture,” etc, and not to ufter 
a word about the fundamenial, economic mlereats of thepioletari 
at, of the liberal bourgeoisie and of tlie democratic peasoTitry — is 
tantamount to stooping to the level o-f vulgar journalists 

Here is an eacample Martov writes 

'All over Western Europo th© peasant masses are considered to be fit 
for an alliance [with the proletariat] only to jhe extent that they learn 
to understand the grave consequences of the capitalist revolution m agrl 
culture, in Russia, on the other hand a picture has been drawn of a 
numerically weak proletariat combining with 100 million peasants, who 
have not yet undergone, or have hardly undergone, the ‘educational* effect 
of capitabam^ and therefore, have not yet attended the «chool of the 
capitalist bourgeoisie ‘ 

This 18 3;iot a slip lof the pen Kin the part of Martov It is 
llie central point of all the ideas of Menshevism These ideas 
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pernveate die opportunist hiatory of the Russian i evolution 
which IB being published in Russia under the editorship of 
Potresov, Martov and Maslov {Tfie Social Movemejit m Russia 
at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century ) The Menshevik 
Maslov expressed these ideas sUll more strikingly when he stated 
in the article which sums up this “work” ‘‘The dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry tuouU run counter to the whole 
course of economic development^^ It is precisely here that the 
roots of the divergencies betiveen Bolshevism and Menshevism 
must be sought 

Martov has substituted the school of the capitalist hour 
gcoisie for the school of capitalism (It should be stated in 
parenthesis that there is no each thing as a bourgeoisie that 
IS not a capitalist bourgeoisie ) What is this school of capit 
alism? It IS that which drags the peasaTvte out of the idiocy 
of tlie village, rouses them and stimulates them to fight What 
IS the school of the ‘‘capitalist bourgeoisie”? The fact that “in 
1848 the German bourgeoisie without the least compunction 
betrays the peasants, Us most natural allies, without whom 
it IS powerless against the nobility ” (Ka.rl Marx in Die Neue 
Rheinische ZeUung pf August 10, 1848 ) It is the fact that the 
Russian liberal bourgeoisie in 1905 06 systematically and per 
sistently betrayed the peasants, in fad it deserted to the side 
of the landlords and tsarism against the struggling peasants 
and put direct obstacles in the path of the development of the 
peasant struggle 

Under the cover of “Marxian” catchwords hke “educating” 
the peasants by capitalism, Martov is advocating “erfwcaiing” 
the peasants {who fought the nobles in a revolutionary fash 
ion) with the aid of the liberals (ivho betrayed the peasants 
to the nobles) 

This la precisely substituting liberalism for Marxism This 
18 pnecisely hberabsm painted with Marxian phrases What Be 
be] said m Magdeburg about there being National Loberals 
among ihe Social Democrats is true not only of Germainy * 

It 18 also necessary to observe that most of the ideological 
leaders of Russian liberalism were brought up on Gerroan 
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literature and are deliberately transplanting lo Russia the 
Brentano and Sombart brand of “Marxism,” * winch recog 
ruses the “school of capitalism,” but rejects the school of the 
revolutionary class struggle All the counter revolutionary lib 
erals in Russia like Struve, Bulgakov, Frank, Izgoyev and Co , 
are flaunting similar “Marxian” phrases 

Martov compares Russia of the epoch of peasant upusings 
againat feudalism with “Western Europe,” which put an end 
to feudalism long ago This is a stupendous distortion of the 
historical perspective* Are there any Socialists anywhere in the 
“whole of Western Europe” whose programme contains the 
demand “to support the revolutionary actions of the peas 
antry even to the extent of confi$catm^ the landlords' estates''? 

No There are none The Socialists in the “whole of Western 
Europe” do not support the small propnetors In their fight 
for land against the big owners What is the difference? The 
difference is that “all over Western Europe’^ the bourgeois 
aystem and, la particular, bourgeois agranan relations were 
established and took definite shape long ago Wliereas in Rus 
eia a revolution is taking place at this ^ery moment — to de 
termine how this bourgeois system is to be established Martov 
repeats the threadbare method of the liberals who always con 
Irast the period of revolutionary conflicts over a given ques 
tlon with periods m wluoh there are no such revolutionary con 
fliots because the question itself has been solved long ago 

The tragi comedy of Menshevism lies precisely in the fatit 
that at the time of the revolution it had to aoOopt theses whiuli 
were incompatible with liberalism If we support the struggle 
of the “peasantry” for the confiscation of the land, it means 
that we admit that victory le possible and economically and pol 
lUcally advantageous for the working class and the whole of the 
people And the victory of the “peasantry” led by the prole 
tanat in the struggle for the confiscation of the landlords^ 
estates is precisely the revolutionary dtclatorship of the prole 
tariat and the peasantry ** (Let ixa recall what Marx said in 
184-8 about the need for a dictatorship in a revolution and the de 
served ridicule which Mehnng directed against those who accused 
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Marx of wishing to achieve democracy by setting up a diclalor 
ship 

The idea that the dictatorship of these clesaea “runs counter 
to the whole course ot economic development” is radically 
wrong The very opposite is the case Only such a dictator 
ship can make a clean sweep of the remnants of feudalism and 
secure the speediest development of the productive forces. The 
policy of the liberals, on the contrary, surrenders the whole task 
to the Russian Junkers^ who are retarding “the course of the 
economic development” of Russia a hundredfold 

In 1905 07 the antagonism between the liberal bourgeoisie 
and the peasantry became fully revealed In the spring and 
autumn of 1905, as well as in the spring of 1906, from one 
third to one half of the uyezds of Central Russia were affected 
by peasant revolts The peasants destroyed up lo 2000 land 
lord mansions (unfortunately this is not more than one fif 
teenth of what should have been destiroyed) The proletariat 
(done wholeheartedly supported this revolutionary struggle, d: 
reoicd it m every way, guided it and reinforced it by its 
mass strikes The liberal bourgeoisie never^ nol even once 
helped this revolutionary struggle, they preferred to “pacify” 
the peasants and “reconcile” them with the landlords and the 
tsai The same thing was repeated an the parliamentary arena 
in the first two Dumas (1906 and 1907) During the tvhol^ period 
the libeials hampered the struggle of the peasants and betrayed 
them, and it was only the worker^^ deputies who directed and 
supported the iptaasxiis in opposition to the liberals The entire his- 
loa7 of the First and Second Dumas is the history of the struggle 
which the liberals waged against the peasants and the Social 
Democrats The struggle between Bolshevism and Menshevism 
is inseparably bound up with that history, it is a struggle over 
the question of supporting the liberals, over the question of 
overthi;’owing the hegemony of the Ubcrals over the peasantry 
Therefore, to attribute our splits to the influence of the intel 
Ugentsia, to the immaturity of the proletariat, etc , is a childish 
ly naive repetition of liberal fairy tales 

For the same reason, Trotsky^s argument that splits m m 
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tcmational Social Democracy aie caused by the “process of 
adaptation of the social revolutionary class to the limited (nar 
row) conditions of parliamentarism,” etc , and that m Russian 
Social Democracy they are caused by the adaptation of the in 
telhgentsia to the proletariat, is radically wrong 

Trotsky writes “While the real political content of this 
process of adaptation was limited (narrow) from the standpoint 
of the final aim of sociahsm, its forms were unrestrained, and 
the ideological shadow cast by this praccss waa great ” 

Tins truly “unrestrained” phrase mongenng is merely the 
hdeological shadow” of liberalism Botli Martov ^nd Trotsky 
mix up different historical penods and compare Russia, which is 
going through its bourgeois revolution, with Europe, where these 
revolutions were completed long ago In Europe the real pol 
Ideal content of Social Decoocraitic work is the training of tlie 
proletariat for the struggle for power against the bourgeoisie, 
which already enjoys complete mastery in the state In Russia, 
It IS atiD only a gueslton 0/ creoting a modian bo^irgcois state, 
which will be similar either to a Junker monarchy (in the event 
of tsarism being victorious over democracy) or to a peasant 
bourgeois democratic republic (in the event of democracy being 
victonoua over tsarism) And the victory of democracy in mod 
ern Russia is possible only if die peasant masses follow the 
lead of the revolutioilary proletaiiat and not that of treacher 
ous liberalism History has not yet decided this question The 
bourgeois revolutaons are not yet completed in Russia and with 
m these hmits, i e , within the limits of the struggle for the 
foYm of the bourgeois anegime in Russia, “the real polidoal con 
tent” of the work of Russian Social Democrats is less “liimted” 
than in countries where there is no struggle for the confiscation 
of tho landlords’ estates by the peasants, where the bourgeois 
revolutions have been 'completed long agd 

It IS easy to understand why tlie class interests of the hour 
geoisie compel tlie liberals to persuade the workers to believe 
that their role in the revolution is “limited,” that the struggle 
of trepds is caused by the intelligentsia, and not by deep econ 
omic ^ntradictions# digit the workers’ party must be **not tho 
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leader in the struggle for emancipation, but a class party ’* This 
IS the formula that the liquidator Golos ites advanced quite re 
cently (Levitsky in Nasha Zarya*) and which the liberals have 
approved Tliey use the term “class party” m a Brentano Som 
hart sense concern yourself only with your own class and 
abandon the “Blanquist dreams” of leading all tlie revolution 
ary elements of the people in the struggle against Isanism an<l 
treacherous liberalism 


11 

Martov's arguments on the Russian revolution and Trouky a 
aigumenls on the present state of Russian Social Democracy 
definitely confirm the incorrectness of their fundamental viewB 

We shall start with the boycott Martov argues that tlie boy 
colt IS “abstention from politics,” the method adopted by “anarch 
ists and syndicalists,” and ho only refers to 1906 Trotsky 
says that the “boycoltlst tendency runs through the whole 
history of Bolshevism — tlie boycott of the trade unions, of the 
State Duma, of the local government bodies, etc,” that this is 
ihe “result of the sectarian fear of being swamped by tlie masses, 
tlie iradicalisin of irreconcilable abstention,” etc Ab regards 
ihe boycott of the trade unions and the local government bod 
les, what Trotsky says is positively unime It is equally un 
true to say that boycottlsm runs through the whole history of 
Bolshevism, Bolshevism as a tendency took definite shape in 
the spring and summer of 1905, 6G/orc the quesaon of the boy 
cott first came up In August 1906^ in the official organ of the 
faction Bolshevism declared ^at the historical causes which 
called foQTth the neecssaty of the boycott had passed ^ 

Trotsky distorts Bolshevism, beoause he has never been able 
to form any definite views on the role of the proletariat an the 
Russian bourgeois revolution 

But far worse is the distortion of the history of this revo 
lution If we are to speak of the boycott we must start from die 
beginning, not from the end The first (and only) victory m 

^ See the arucle The Boycott in this volume — Ed 
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the revolution was wrested by the mass movement, which pro 
caeded undei the slogan of the boycott ' It is only to tlie 
advantage of the liberals to forget this 

The law of August 19 (6), 1905, created the Bulygin Duma 
as an advisory body The liberals^ even the most radical of 
them, decided to go into this Duma Social Democracy, by an 
enormous majority (against the Mensheviks), decided to boy 
ootl it and to call upon the masses to make a direct attack on 
tsarism, to declare a mass strike and to rise in rebellion Hence, 
the question of the boycott was not a question that concerned 
Social Democracy alone It was a question of the struggle between 
and the proletanol The entire liberal press of those 
days showed that the liberals feared the developmenil of the 
revolution and directed all their efforts towards reaching an 
‘‘agreement’* isnrth tsarism 

'WTiat were the objective conditaons for an immediate mass 
struggle? The best answer to this is supplied by the statistics 
of strikes (subdivided into economic and political stnkea) and 
of the peasant movement We cite here the principal data, 
which will serve to allustrate the whole of the subsequent pre 
aentation of out case. 

Number ojt Persons Involved in Strikes per Quarter* 
thousands) 
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^ See tho RTlicIe The Boycott of the Buly^n Duma and the InsurreC’ 
tion in this volume — Ed 

L *Tho periods which are of special Importanco are underlined 1905, 
I, Jan 22 (9) , 1905, IV, the climax of the Tovolution October and 
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These figures reveal what enormous energy the proletariat 
IS capable of displaying during a revolution During the entne 
decade before the revolution* the number of strikers in Buasia 
was only 4*31,000, le, an average of 43,000 a year, while in 
1905, the total number of strikers was 2,863,000 — at a time 
when the total number of factory workers was only 1,661,000! 
The wqrld has never witnessed a strike movement like it In the 
third quarter of 1905, when the question of the boycott come 
up for the first tune, we observe a transition to a new and 
much more powerful wave of the strike (and, following it, of 
a pe'^sant) movement The real fustoncal content of the prob 
lem of the boycott was whether to help the development of 
this reiolutionary wave and direct it towards the overthrow 
of tsarism, or whether to allow tsarism to divert the at lea 
tion of the masses by playing with an advisory Duma Hence, 
we can judge how vulgar and what blockheaded liberal 
ism it 15 to attempt to link the boycott in the history of the 
Russian revolution wath “abstention from politics,” “sectarian 
Ism” etc Under the slogan of the boycott adopted against the 
liberals a movement arose which increased the number of pol 
ideal sinkers from 151,000 during the third quarter of 1905 
to one million during the fourth quarter of 1905 

Martov declares that the^ “principal cause” of the success 
of ithe strikes in 1905 was “the growing opposition cunrent in 
wide bourgeon circles ” “The influence of these wide strata of 
the bourgeoisie extended so far that they, on the one hand, posit 
ively inotigated the workers to political stnkes,” and, on the 
other, urged tlie manufacturers “/o pay the workers for the 
p<inod they xvere on strike ” (Martov’s italics ) 

We shall compare this sweet praise of the “influence” of 
ihe bourgeoisie with dry statistics In 1905, strikes more fre 
quently ended in favour of the workers than lu 1907 Hero aw 
the figures for that year 1,438,610 sinkers presented economic 

Dccomberi 1906, 11, First Duma 1907, 11 Second Duma The figures are 
quoted from the olHoial statlsllca of strikes, which I am working out in 
detail for an outline of the history of the Russian re\olution that I am 
preparing lor press, 
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demands, 369,304 %vojkerB wan di« fight, 671,590 agreed to a 
compramise and 397,716 lost Sudx in fact (and not according 
to bberal fables) was the ^‘influence” of the bourgeoisie Mar 
tov in a truly liberal fashion distorts the actual relation be 
tween the proletariat and the bourgeoisie The workers did not 
win (in ‘^economics’’ and in politics) because the bourgeoisie, 
on rare occasions, paad for the strikes, or spoke in opposition 
to the government, the bourgeoisie acted as a Fronde and paid 
because the workers worn The force of tlie class attack, the 
force of the stnkes in which millions took part, the force of 
ihe pea‘^ant riots and of die military upnsmgs are the cause, 
the “pxmcapal cause,” my dear Martov, the “sympathy” of the 
bourgeoisie is the effect Martov ivmtcs 

‘October 30 (17), vrhon the prospects of elections to the Duma 'were 
opened and when it became possible to hold meetings to form workers* 
unions and to pubbsh Social DemocraUo papers, indicated the dirootion 
along which it was necessary to- conduct the work” 

But the trouble was that the “idea” of the possibility of 
employing tlie “strategy of attntion” did not enter anybody’s 
head The entire movement was artificially pushed tawards a 
serious and decisive encounter,” i e towards the December 
strike and the Decemher “sanguinary defeat ” 

Kautsky disputed witli R Luxec^urg whether in Germany 
^thc spring of 1910 was the moment for the transition from the 
‘ strategy of attnuon” to the “overthrow strategy,”* and Kautsky 
stated plainly and definitely that this transition would be in 
eviUible if the poludcal crime developed further But A. Martov, 
clinging to Knutsky’s skirts as it were, retrospectively advo 
cates the strategy of attrition” at a time when the revolution 
has reached its highest intensity No, my dear Martov, you are 
merely repealing liberal speedies The 30th of October did not 
open up” the “prospects” of a peaceful conatitutiori, that is 
only a liberal fairy tale, it opened up the prospects of civil 
ivar This was prepared, not by the subjective will of parties 
or groups, but by the wholi course of events since January 
1905 The October Manifesto signified, not the cessation of the 
struggle, but tile equilahnum of the contending forces tsarism 
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was no longer in a poEition to govern, the revolution voas not 
in a position to overthrow it The inevitable, objective con 
sequence of this situation was a decisive struggle Both in Oot 
ober and in November civil war was a fact (and the peaceful 
“prospects** were a liberal he) , tins war found expression not 
only in pogroms, but also in the struggle by armed force 
against tlie insubordinate units of the army, against the peasants 
iw one-third of Russia and against the border regions Those 
IV ho under such circumstances iregord the December armed up 
rising and mass strike as ^^artificiaV^ can only artificially be 
placed m the category of Social Democrats The naiural party 
for such people is die liberal party 

In 1B48 and m 1871 Marx said that there are moments in 
a revolution when the surrender of a position to the enemy 
without a struggle has a more demoraBsing effect on the masses 
than defeat in battle * December 1905 was not only such a 
moment in the history of the Russian (revolution December was 
the natural and inevitable consummation of the mars encounters 
and battles which had been maiturmg an all parts of the 
country dunng the preceding twelve months Even dry statis 
tics bear witness to this fact Tlie number of persons who 
took part in purely pobtica! strikes (i e , those who did not 
present an} economic demands) was in January 1905, 123,000, 
in October, 328,000, In December, 372,000 And yet tliere are 
people who want us to believe that tins growth was ‘‘artificial**^ 
We are treated to a fairy talc to the effect that such a growth of 
llie mass political struggle in addition Ip the mutinies m the 
army la possible without tlie inevitable development of them 
into an armed uprising! No, this is not the histoiy of the 
revolution, it is a liberal libel on the Tcvoluition 

III 

Concernuig the October strike, Martov writes 

7uflt at that time, the time when general excitement relf,ne(l among 
the working masses an attempt is made to merge the struggle for 
political liberty and the economic struggle into o single struggle Comrade 
Rosa Luxemburg s opinion notwithstanding, this revealed, not the strong, 
but the weak side of the movement ’ The attempt to introduce on eight 
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l^our d^y a revplntionory reaulf^d ip failure and ^Mlpprganiwd ' 
the vforkers. '*Tbe general strike of the poatal and telegraphic employees 
in Noveml^r 1905 ended in the same vay ' 

This Is tlie way Martov writes history 

A glance at the statisUcs given above is sufficient to prove 
the falsity of this hiatory Throughout the three years of the 
revolution we observe that every time the political oxlaia be 
comes acute there is an upsurge, not only of the polJtipal, but 
^lao of the economio striJce struggle The cojubinatdpin of tha 
phhtical and economic strike revealed, not weaknoMi but 
the strength of the movement The opposite view Is the view of 
the liberal bourgeois,’ for the very tlung he wants is thnt the 
workers should take part in politics, without, however, drawing 
the broad masses anto the revolution and into the struggle 
against the bourgeoisie. It was precisely after October 30 that the 
Jiberal Zemstvo movemeart ftnaUy spUt; the landowners and 
manufacturers formed the avowedly counter revolutionary **0c 
tobrist” Party which turned the whole weight of repressions 
against the strikers (while the “Left’’ liberals, the Cadets, ac 
cased the workers m the press of being Martoy^ fol 

lowing in the footsteps of the Octobnsts and the Cadets,^ is of 
the opinion tliat the workers revealed their “weakness” by try 
ing at that very moment to make the economio $truggle still 
more aggressive In our opinion the vyeakness of the workers 
(and still more of the peasants) was revealed ip the fact til At 
they did not resolutely, widely and quickly enough pass to 
the aggressive economio and armed political struggle whlcdi 
was die consequence of tlio whole course of develop 

ment of events, and not of the ftub 3 ectivB deelres of separata 
groups or parties A wide gulf separates our view from that of 
Martov, and m spite of Trotsky’s opinion, this gulf bet^veen the 
Views of “intellectuals’* reflects the gulf whlph iu foot existed 
at the end of 1905 between the classes, namely* between the 
revolutionary, fighting proletariat and the treacherous baur 
geoisie 

We must add that the defeats of the Workers in the strike 
Struggle are charaetcriatlc, not only of thtj end of 1905, which 
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Martov picked out, but lo a still greater extent of 1906 and 
1907 The statistics show that foi the ten years 1895 1904, the 
employers won 51 6 per cent of the strikes (according to the 
number of stnkeis involved), m 1905, 29 4 per cent, in 1906, 
35 5 per cent, m 1907, 57 6 per cent, in 1908, 68 8 per cenL 
Does this mean iJiat die economic strikes of 1906 07 were “mad’’ 
and “inopportune,” and that they levealed the “weak side of the 
movement”? No It means that as the onslaught of the revol 
uUonary struggle of the masses was insufticiently strong in 1905, 
defeat (both in politics and in “economics”) was inevitable and 
that if the proletariat had not been able at that very tune to 
rise at least twice for a new attack against the enemy {a qiiar 
ter of a million persons involved in political strikes alone (Jtu* 
ing the second quarter of 1906 and also 1907), the defeat 
would have been still greater ^ the coup d^etai would have taken 
place not in June 1907, but a year, or even more than a year, 
earlier^ and the workers would have been deprived of the econ 
nonuc gams of 1905 sooner -than tliey were 

It is precisely this significance of the mass revolutionary 
struggle that Martov fails to underetaud Echoing the liberals, 
he says, in reference to the boycott at the beginning of 1906, 
that, “for a time, Social Democracy remained outside of ihc 
political line of battle** From a purely theoretical standpoint 
such a presentation of the question of the boycott of 1906 is 
an incredible simplification and vulgansation of a very com 
pi ox problem What was the real “line of battle” during the 
second quartei of 1906 — was it parliamentary or extra parlia 
mentary? Look at the statistics the number of persons in 
volved in “economic” strakes rose from 73,000 to 222,000, the 
number of those involved in political strikes rose from 196, OOO 
lo 257,000 The percentage of ujezds affected by the peasant 
movement rose from 36 9 per cent to 49 2 per cent It is known 
that mutinies in tlie armed forces also greatly increased and 
bec€ime more frequent dunng the second quarter of 1906 as com 
pared With the first It is known further that the First Duma 
was the most revolutionary parliament m the world (at the be 
ginning of the twentieth century), yet at the same tune it was 
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the rao&t irapotent not a single one of its decisions was carried 
out 

Such are the ohjective facts In the estimation of the hber 
als and Martov, these facts show that the Duma was the real 
“hne of whereas the uprising, political strikes and 

the unrest among the peasants and soldiers were a trifling affair 
of “revolutionaiy romanticists” And the profound Trotsky im 
aginea that the factional differences that arose on dug ground 
represented an “intellectual” “struggle for influence over an 
immatura proletariat ” We believe the objective data prove 
that in the spring of 19Q6 there was such a serious upsurge of 
a real revolutionary mass struggle that die Social Democratic 
Party was obliged to regard precisely that struggle as the pnn 
cipal struggle and exert every effort to support and develop it 
We believe tliat the peculiar political situation of that period — 
when the tsar’s govemraent received a loan of two billion on 
the security, as it were, of the convocation of the Duma and 
when the tsar’s government was hastily promulgating lavvs 
against the boycott of the Duma — fully justified the attempt 
made by the proletariat to wrest the convocation of the first 
parliament in Russia out of the hands of the tsar We believe 
that it was not the Social Democrats, but the liberals^ who “re 
roamed outside of the political line of battle*^ at that time Those 
constitutional allusions, on the spread of which among the 
masses the career of the liberals in the revolution was baaed, 
were most strikingly refuted by the history of the First 
Duma 

In both the first two Dumas the liberals (Cadets) had a 
majority and occupied th^ political foreground with great 
pomp But It is these very liberal “victones” that have clearly 
shown that the liberals have all the tune remained “outside of the 
political line of battle,” that tiiey have been political corned 
ions who deeply corrupted the democratic consciousness of the 
masses And if Martov and hia friends echoing the liberals, 
point to the heavy defeats of the revolution as an object lesson 
of *^what should not be our answer to them will be, 

first that the only real victory gamed by the revolution was 
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the victory of the proletariat, which rejected the liberal counsels 
to enter the Bulygin Duma and led tlie peat>ant masses to an 
uprising Secondly, by the heroic struggle it waged during the 
course of three years (1905 07) the Russian proletariat won 
for Itself and for the Russian people gains that took other na 
tions decades to \Mn It won the emuncipalioji of tlie working 
masses from the influence of treacherous and conteiiiptibl> 
impotent liberalism It v.ou for itself the hegemony in. tlie 
bUuggle for freedom and democracy as a pierequisate for tlie 
struggle foi socialism It won for all die oppressed and ex 
ploited classes of Russia tlie ability to conduct the revolution 
ary mass struggle, without which nothing of importance in the 
progress of mankind has been achieved anywheie in tlie world 
TJvese gams cannot be filched from the Russian proletariat 
by any leaotion, or by the hatred, abuse and malice of the lib 
erals, or by the vacillation, short sightedness or lack of faith 
of the socialist opportunists 


IV 

The development of factions m Russian Social Demo ciacy 
since the revolution is also to be explained, not by the ‘‘adapt 
ation of the (mtelligentsia to the proletariat,” but by the change 
in itbe relations between the claasea The Revolution of 1905 07 
sharpened, revealed and placed on the order of the day the oji 
tagouism between the peasants and the liberal bourgeoisie over 
the question of Uie form the bouigeois regime is to take m 
Russia The politically mature pioletanat could not but take 
a most energetic part flii this struggle, and its relation to the 
vanous classes of the new society were reflected in the struggle 
betiveen Bolshevism and Menshevism 

The tnenmum 1908 10 is chaiacterified by the victory of 
the counter revolution, by the restoration of the autocracy and 
by the Third Duma, the Duma of the Black Hundreds and the 
Octobusts The stiuggle between the bourgeolfl parties for the 
form of the new regime is no longer m the forefiront The task 
that has come up on the order of the day for the proletariat is 
the elementary task of preserving its proletarian party, which 
33 Leuiu U| 
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13 hostile both to the reaction and to countei i evolutionary lib 
er^ahsm This task as not an eos) one, because the whole weight 
of economic and political persecution and the wrath of the liber 
als at having lost the leadership of the mas^^es to the Social 
Democrats fall upon the proletariat ^ 

The crisis in the Social Democratic Party is very grave Tlie 
organisations arc shattered A large number of the old leaders 
(especially the intellectuals) have been arrested A new type of 
Social Democratic woikei, who is taking \he affairs of tlie 
Party in hand, lias already appeared but he has to overcome 
extraordinary difficulties Under such conditions the Social 
Democratic Party is losing many of its ^Tellov^ travellers It is 
natural that the petty bourgeois ’Tel low travellers” should have 
Joined tlie Socialxsta during a bourgeois revolution But now 
they are falling away fiom Marxism and from Social Demo 
cracy This process is observed in both factions among the 
Bolsheviks in the shape of the otzovisP tendency which arose 
in the spring of 1908 , was at once defeated at the Moscow Con 
ference and after a long stiuggle was rejected by the official 
centre of the faction and formed a separate faction abroad 
known as the ^*Vp€ryod faction” The peculiarity of the period 
of decadence was expressed in the fact that this faction united 
the Maclilsts,^ who introduced into thewr platform the struggle 
against Marxism (under the guise of the defence of ’’proleta 
nan philosophy”), the ultimatumists,® these bashful ot^sovists and 
the various types of “days of freedom Social Democrats” who 
were earned away by the ’’brillianoy” of slogans and learned 
them off by rote, but wlio failed to understand the fundament 
ft Is of Marxism 

^ From the Russian word **otoxvfiC^ meaning *to recoil * The name 
given to a small group of Bolahavika who demon dqd that tlie Social 
Democratic depuliea bo recalled from the Duma — Ed Eng ed 

* The followers of the phUo^ophio views of Mach and AvenarluB 
Ed Eng ed 

* Ullimotiimiats — a tiny group of the olzovi^te, ao called because they 
aJvocalod that the Party should present Iba Social Democratic Duma 
deputies 'with an ultimatum calling upon them to pursue the lino of the 
Party in the Duma and crill upon them to redgn if they refused to nr 

Fntii ed 
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Among the Mensheviks the same process of the falling awa) 
of petty bourgeois ^‘fellow travellers** was expressed in tlie hqui 
dallonist tendency, wlmch has now been fully foriinulated in 
potresov’e journal Na^ha Zarya^ in V ozrozhdcnvy and inZhizn^^ 
In the position of “the sixteen** and of “the trio’* (MiJkhail, Ro 
mmij Yury) At the ^etme lime Gotm EoisialDemohrata^^ puh 
Hslied abroad^ aAsUirted the iole of ie)\>aht to the Russian liquid 
a tors and that of their diplomatic shields to screen them from 
the Party membershipt 

Failing to understand the historical economic significance of 
this split in the epoch of the counter revolution, of this jailing 
away of non Social Democratic elements from tlic Social Demo 
cratlc Labour Party, Trotsky tells the German -readers that both 
factions are “falling to pieces,** that the Party is “falling to 
pieces,*^ that the Pariy is becoming “disintegrated ** 

This is not true And this untiulh expi’esses, first of all, Trot 
sky’s utter lack of theoretical understanding Trotsky absolutely 
fails to understand “uliy the Plenum desenbed both liquida 
liomsm and olzo^^ssn as die manifest ai on of bourgeois influence 
mer the proletariat ** Just think is the severance from the Party 
of trends V/hich have been condemned by tile Petty and which 
express tlie bourgeois influence over the proletanat, the col 
lapse of the Party, the disintegiation of the Party, or as it the 
Strengthening and pUiging of the Party? 

Secondl), in practice, this untruth expresses the advertising 
policy of Trotsky’s faction That Tiotsky’s venture is an at 
tempt tb ci’cate a faction** is obvious to all now, after Trotsk\ 
has removed the representative of the Central Committee from 
l^ravda In advertising his faction Trotsky does not hesitate to 
vtell the Germans that the Parly is “falling to paeces ” that 6ot/i 
factions Are fdlllng to pieces and that he alone, Trotsky, is sav 
ittg the situation In fact, we all see now — Attd the latest teao 
Ittllon adopted by the Trotskyists (in the name of the Vienna 

^ Our Dawn — Ed Eng ed 

^ Regeneration — Ed Eng ed 

^Lxje-^Ed Eng ed 

^The Voice of the Soaai Democrat — Ed Fng ed 
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club on Deoember 9 [Nov 26], 1910) proves in a parUc 
ularly striking fashion — that Trotsky enjoys the confidence ex 
clusively of the liquidators and the Vperyod ists. 

The lengths to which Trotsky will go in degrading the Party 
and exalting himself before ihe Germans is alioivn, incident 
ally, by the following instance Trotsky wntes that the working 
masses in Russia consider the “Social Democratic Party to be 
outside** (Trotsky’s (italics) “their circle” and he talks of “So 
ciil Democrats without Social Democracy ” 

How could Potre^v and his fnends resist the impulse to kiss 
Trotsky for such speeches? 

But such speeches are refuted not only by the entire history 
of the revolution, but even by the results of tiie elections to the 
Ihi^d Duma m the workers’ electoral colleges 

Trotsky wntes “Owing to their former ideological and org 
anisational condition^ the Menshevik and Bolshevik factions 
proved altogether incapable of working in legal organisations”, 
work waft done by ‘aeparate groups of Social Democrala, but 
all this took place outside the factions, outside tlieir organisa 
Uonal influence ” “Even ilhe most important legal organisation, 
in which the Mensheviks predominate, works altogether mde 
pendently of the control of the Menslievik faction ” This is 
what Trotsky wntes But the facts are as follows from the 
very beginning of the existence of the Social Democratic frac 
lion in the Thixd Duma, the Bolshevik faction, through its re 
presentatives authoriBed by the Central Committee of the Party, 
baa all the time assisted, aided, advised and ftupermed the work 
of the Social Democrats an the Duma The same is done by the 
editors of the central organ of the Party, which consists of re 
preaentatives of the factions (which disbanded ae factions in 
January 1910) 

When Trotsky gives the German comrades a detailed ac 
count of the stupidity of otzovism and deacnbea this movement 
as th^ “crystallisation” of boycottism, charactoristio of Bolshe 
vism as a whole, and then mentions in a couple of words that 
Bolshevism “did not allow itself to be oveiT3owered'' by otzov 
ism, but attacked it resolutely or rather in an unbridled fash 
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jon * — the German reader certainl) gets no idea of ho^\ mnch 
refined treachery there lurhs in auoh an exposition Trotsky 
makes a Jesuitical “reservation * by omitting a small, quite a 
tnfling “detail ' He forgot to mention that at an ofticifll meet 
jng of Its representatives held as far back as the spring of 
1909, the Bolshevik faction repudiated and expelled the otzov 
But It 18 just this “trifle” that is incoinenient for Tiotsky 
who wants to talk of the falling to pieces*' of the Bolshevik 
faction (and then of the Party) and not of the falling away of 
the non Social Democratic elemeiUs^ 

We now regard Martov as one of the leaders of liquidation 
ism, who IS the more daaigerous* the moie “cleverly” he defends 
the liquidators b) quasi Marxian phiases But Mauov openly 
expounds views which have put their impress upon whole tend 
encies ni the mass labour movement of 1903 10 Tiotsky, on 
the othei hand, represents only hie own personal vacillations 
end nothing more In 1903 he was a Menshevik, he abandoned 
Menshevism in 1904, returned to the Mensheviks m 1905 and 
merely flaunted ultra revolutionary phrases, nn 1906 he left 
lliem again, at the end of 1906 he advocated electoral ag\ee 
ments with the Cadets fie, was virtually once more with the 
Mensheviks) , and in the spring of 1907, at the London Con 
giess he said that he differed from Rosa Luxemburg on “in 
dividual shades of ideas rather than on political tendencies ” 
Trotsky one day plagiarises the ideological stock in trade of 
one faction, next day he plagiarises that of another, and there 
fore declaircs himself to he standing above both factfons In 
theory Trotsky is in no respect in agreement with either the 
hquidatois or the otzoviata, but in actual practice he is in euiire 
agreement with both ftho Golos lies and the VperyodisXs 

Therefore, when Trotsky tells the German comiades that he 
represents the “genera! Pairtv tendency,” I am obliged to declaie 
that Tiotsky represents only lus own faction and enjoys a cer 
tain amount of confidence exclusively among the otzoviata and 
\he liquidators The following are the facts which prove the 
correctness of my statement In January 1910, the Central Com 
miltee of oui Party established close ties with Trotsky’s news 
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paper Pravda and appointed a (repieaentative af the Cwitral 
Comnnttoe as one of the editors In September 1910 the cen 
Ual organ of die Party announced a ruptu^re between the ire 
presentaUve of the Cential Committee and Trotsky owing to 
Trotsky’s anti' Party policy In Copenhagen/ Plekhanov, as the 
representative of tlie Party Mensheviks and the delegate of the 
^ditoi*8 of the central organ, together with the present writer, 
as the representative of the Bolsheviks, and the Polish comrade, 
entered an emphatic protest against the way Trotsky represents 
our Party aCfaus in the German press 

Let the readers no// )udge for thembclVes whether Tvotsky 
lepresents a ‘^general Party,” or a ^general anti Party^* trend 
in Russian Social Democracy 

End of IPIO 

Iniematlonal bocmhst Congress, Copunhagen, 1910 — Eng cd 
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EXPLANATOR'i NOTES 

Pai-l 1 * Lecture on the 190S Revolution Tliie Icclurc waa dehvered M 
Cennan on January 22 (January 9 old atjlo) at a meeting of young 

v/orkftrB held in the People e House In Zurich, S^fritEftiland v/here Lenin 
lived at that time It gives In brief outline a picture of the events and 
Ffgnjfictfnco of the first revolution in Russia For that reason it is put 

fii^st in this volume of the VvOrks of Lcmn devoted to the 1905 Revolution 

Pace 1** 'Blood> Sunday/ Janunr) 22 was the duert result of the 

polic) of * Gaponism, which was the second eitempt on the part of the 
autocracy ( *Zubatovl<^ni^’ was the first regarding winch sec note to pagi 
4.14) to bring the labour movemont under police control, in this case 
uUh the old of the priest Gapon At the beginning of 1904 Gapon 
organised the “Assembly of Huesian Factory Workers of St Petersburg 
which by the end of the year already had eleven branches in \arIous 

working diatnets of the city In January 1905 Gapon uaed thlfl organ 
isotlon to gain control of the strike movement which began at the Putllov 
works and rapidly spread to all the big factories of St Petersburg (affect 
iug about 150000 woTkera) The altike broke out in support of economic 
demands but very soon the strikers pul forward political demands 
Capon commenced wid< spread agitation in favour of organising a proces 
sion to march to the Winter Palace to dolhcr a petition to the tsar At 
that lime neither the Menshevik nor ibe Bolshevik Committee in 

St Petersburg had good contacts with the working mnsees The Men 
^heviks did not take up a clearly defined attitude towards Gaponiam in 
fact, some of them wcie inclined to the opinion that It could bo used in 
tlic inrcresls of the labour movement However, while the petition was being 
prepared, they now and again came out in opposition to It On a number 
of occasions the Bolbheviks went to the meetings called by Gapon and 
spoke In opposition to the petition and jproccasion Moreover the Bolshevik 
Committee issued three leaflets calling for revolutionary methods of figlithig 
the taarist autocracy, one of which issued on the eve of January 22 
was specifically directed against Gnpon*s scheme But it was already too 
late to divert the workers from the procession to the tsar Tlie result was 
“Bloody Sunday’* which, however, contrary to the wishes and expectations 
of its authors, become the starting point of the first Russian revolution 

Pace 2 * Lenin refers to the socialists who during the World War 
supported the slogan “Fight for Peace* without advocating the overthrow 
of the bourgeoisie, and who opposed the Bolshevik slogan 'Trandfonp 
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the Imperialist War into Civil They declared that it waa Impoa 

aiblc to wage the class slrupglo duiing wartime and, like Kaulsky^ for 
instance, declared that ttie International was only an instrument to 1 il 
used in times of peace In thin way they fostered the hope in the minds 
of the working class that a democratic peace could be secured without 
having to overthrow the bourgeoisie and they helped to continue the 
war In the Interests of tho ra,pltali‘»t8 and the go'sernmeiits of the respect 
tiYO helhgerent countries 

Pace 2*^ Lonln here refers to the journal OsiohoJideniye {EmixncL 
paiion)i published by the former legal Mai^xist,*’ Peter Struve In Stult 
part, Germany This jounial wn the organ of the bouigeols libexaU who 
were united in an organisation known as the Fmnnclpation League, which 
had a number of committees in Russia 

Pace S * Lenin wrote a number of mticles on the outBtunding im 
portance of slrlLes in the Russian revolution, on types of atrikos (economic 
and politlciil)' and on the development of the strike niotoment in the 
pedod from 1895 to 1906 The most complete summur) of the evperleime 
of the reiolution Is contained in the aitlole entitled btatisiics of Strikes 
in Rusiidf written In December January 191011 In this article Lenm 
carefully traced the main features of the process of drawing the masses 
Into the revolutionary struggle 1) at the principal stages of the revolution 
(rise of the revolutionary tide upsurge and decline) 2) according to 
area, 3) according to trades 4) types of strikes (economic and political) 
and the relations between the two types and 5) re^iults of the strikes, f.c, 
victory, defeat or compromise 

Contrary to the opinion of the Mensheviks that the bourgeoisie helped 
the proletariat m its struggles, Lenin showed by these statistica that it 
Was not “the atmosphere of sympathy/’ alleged to have been created by 
tlie bourgeoisie, that played the decisive role in the economic struggle, but 
’the force of attack’ of the workers 

At the Third Congress of the Party held in April 1905 a resolution 
waa adopted on the qiiestioii of armed insurreotlon and already m that 
resolution the *’rolo of mass political strikes which may be of gieat pol 
lucal sigiuficauco at the heglnumg Bud in the very course oC the In 
surrecllon, * Was emphasised 

In 1905, in on a^cle entitled The PoHUcal Strike and Strtet Fighting 
in Moscow Lenin wrote “A definite form of the movement has emerged, 
the political stnke, which is developing into insurrection befoie our very 
eyes ’ 

Iti an article written In the same iperlod entitled The All Hussion Polit 
ical Strike, Lenin wiote ”Our forecasts of the great significance of the 
political mass strike in the armed uprising h^ve been bnlUanily confirmed 
fbe Ipaurrection is approaching, It is emerging out of the All Russian 
political strike before oiir very eyes” 
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Pack 4 * The Groat Ircnch Revolution passed through several phasefl 
in the courao of its development In its first phase, political powei 
was aSBumod by the big commercial and financial bourgeoisie^ which not 
only failed to solve the main problem of the revolution — the agrarian 
nud peasant problem — but even foiled to put an end to the monoTL^hy 
In the second phase — the period 1792 93, to which Lenin here refers — 
power waa first assumed by the moderate revolutionary wing of the 
hourgeolsiei represented by the Girondists, and Inter by the revolutionary 
petty bourgeoisie, represented by the Jacobins The revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the petty bourgeoisie, led by the Jacobins, in the main 
completed the bourgeois-democratic revolution in France, and did whot 
the big commercial and financial bourgeoisie could not do and what the 
moderate revolutionary wing of the bourgeoisie did not dare do 

Pace 7 • Serfdom, which was introduced in Russia at the end of the 
slKloenth century, was formollv abolislied by the Manifesto of Alex 
ander H on March 3 (February 19), 1B61, after a long and stubborn 
struggle of the peaeanlry for Its emancipation The best portions of the 
land were turned over to the kudlorda (these lands weie known aa 
* literally *cut off,” because they were cut off from the aUotments 
which the peasants formerly occupied) while the remainder had to bo 
purchased by the peoeanta at a price one and a half times greater than 
Its actual value, and for many years the peasants were burdened by an 
enormous debt to the landlords The Reform, as it was called did not by 
any means put on end to the dependence of the pcasante on the landlords 
The ”otre 2 /ci," t e , the lands which the landlorda took, formed deep wedges 
in the peasant lands, and In order to be able to cultivate their own lands, 
the {peasants were obliged to rent the intervening plots of land from the 
landlord at exorbitant rents Accoidlng to the Emoncipailon Manifesto, die 
whole village woe held Jointly responsible for the prompt and regular pay 
ment of the land Indemnity payments This was a fetter which bound the 
peasant to the village The organisation of so called peasant govern 
mont^ under the supervision oi government officials drawn from the no 
biliiy was only another form of keeping the peasants enslaved It Is not 
flurprlslng, therefore, that the ”emancijpatlen” of the peasants was followed 
by mass uprisings In 18fil alone, the very year of the promulgation of tho 
Manifesto, there wero 784 peasant uprisings, which affected 2,034 vlllago« 
These were crushed by military force 

7 ** Lenin refers to the ‘‘Decetubiists^ who organised secret so 
oiotios in the early part of the nineteenth century and who rose in 
aimed rebellion against the tsar in December 1825 (hence the namel 
ITio Decembrists were drawn almost exclusively from the class of land 
owning nobles, but among them were some who had become impoveriihed 
and )hcd on their personal earnings Their activities were directed toward 
two important aims ilie abolition of serfdom and the overthrow of ihr 
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autocracy But on neither question was there unanimity among them 
There verc two mam tendencies among them, each grouped respocthely 
around ivhal ivcra known as die Northern and the Southern Moieties 
Subsequently the Southern Society was Joined by a group known as the 
United Slav Society 

The Northern Society advocated a constitutional monarchy and the aholi 
tion of serfdom but the majority of its members pictured the future 
Russia SB a country oE large landlord eslatea Thua, according to the 
constitution drawn up by Muravyov “the land of the landlords is to 
remain in their posseision* The ipeasants were to be almost depi-ived of 
land only two deesiatina (about 5^4 acrea) being allowed to each peas 
ant household This scheme would haVe tied the peasant to hie village 
and provided the landlords with cheap labour power The landlord 
estates were to be developed at the expense of th^ peasants who would 
have bean utterly ruined 

The Southern Society was headed by Col P Peslel, whoso draft pro 
pramino provided for the abolition of serfdom, and who proposed to 
crush tlie resistance of the landlords by revolutionary moans, the whole 
of the land waa to be divided into two parts one of which was to be 
divided up equally among all the peasant households the other was to 
bo put at the disposal of the stale, which might rent or sell it The nuto 
cracy was to be utterly extirpated, the members of tho tsars family wero 
to be executed A revolutionary dictatorship was to be sot up whlcli 
would eventually establish a democratic republic In which all citizens 
were to enjoy equal rights 

TIio most revolutionary group was the United Slav Society which went 
further than the Northerners and the Southerners In the matter of draw 
ing the masses into the active struggle It advocated a popular revolii 
tion and carried on agitation to this end among the soldiers and the 
poasnntr) 

The signal for the uprising was furnished by tho auddon death of 
Alexander J, the interregnum created by the abdication of Constantine, 
the tsars elder brothoi oiid to a certain extent the news that the 
conspiracy had been discovered by the government In spite of completo 
lack of preparation, the Northern Society decided to start the ineurrcc 
tion and on December 26 1825, they led several armed regiments to the 
Senate Square in St Petersburg The crowds of the poor sections of tin 
population which had Imrried to tlio Squhre were patently in sympntliy 
with tho insurgents and greeted the appearance of Nicholas I with sticks 
and stonoo^ But the leaders of the uprising displayed extreme in 
decision at the moat decisive moment, ic, when Nicholas and Ins gen 
eVala had not yet been able to rally sufllclent forces againat the Inaurgents, 
* and could not make up their minds to assume tho offensive. This fatal 
indecision was taken advantage of and the insurrection was suppressed 
with grope shot 
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A more vigoroua and persistent tight vras put up by the Slav end 
Southern Societies with the help of the Chernigov Regiment but lacking 
the support ot other sections of the arm> and of the population generally, 
this insurrection wos also suppressed 
The suppression of the insurrection Was followed by mass arrests Five 
leaders of the movement v/ere hanged Kokhovsky, Pealel, Sergey Murav 
yev Apostol, Bestuzhev Riumin and Ryleyev^ and others were exiled or 
degraded to the ranks The treatment of the common eoldleis was particu 
luriy severe 

Page 8 * Alexander II waa condemned to death by the Executive Com 
uiittee of the secret society kiio^vn oa the Narodnaya Volya (The Peoples 
IP ill) a revolutionary Narodnik terrorist Party Ho was assassinated 
on March 13 (1), 1881 

P/GE Foi ail explanation of the aoclal end economic boala of the 

peasant movement see article The Agrarian Program we of Social Dam 
otracy in the First Russian Revolution, 1905 07, in this volume, parlic 
ularly chap I, part 2 

The farst peasant movement of importance to arise after the suppression 
of the peaeant uprisings following the * emancipation m 1861 {c} note 
to page 7*) began m the fuel years of tbe present century in the wake 
of the labour movement in the towiib In five years, 1900 04» there 
were 670 uprisings, of which 441 were directed against the landlords, 12 
against tho priests, 21 against the kulaks, ae the capitalist farmers and 
usurers wore caUed, and 196 against the government authorities These 
uprisings were cruslied in the most brutal fashion In 1905 there wcu 
over 3,000 masB peasant uprisings, during which over 2,000 landlords 
mansions were destroyed The movement assumed a most distinct revolu 
tjonary character in Latvia and Geoigia (see note to page 14**) 

Pace 9 * Mutinies m tho army and navy played an important role in the 
Revolution of 1905 07 and formed an integral pait of the revolution 
The revolutionary movements m the army and navy commenced in June 
1905, and reached their climax m October December of that year 

The movement began in the most proletarian section of the armed 
forces, the sailors The mutiny on the ciuiser ^Potemkin, to which Lenin 
lelers in this speech suddenly broke out in June 1905, as a result of the 
highhanded and provocative conduct of the olScers who threatened to 
shoot down tho sailors when tho latter refused to eat the putrid meat 
served out to them Tho mutineers, headed by the sailor Matyiiahenko (a 
Social Democrat), disarmed and slew the officers and then issued a mam 
festo addressed To the Cmlised World which contained the slogans 
Down with tho Autocracy Long Live the Constituent Assembly I*' For 
a lime tho ‘Tolemkin” was suppoiied by the cruiser “Georgii Pobedonos 
etz'* the destroyer 267* and the *Vega * Thus a revolutionary flotilla 
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MOB formed which made its way to Odessa Ho protect tlie rovolutloitary 
ipeople Arriving at Odessa at the time of a strike^ the crew of the 
Potemkin established contact with the workers and the local revolution 
ary organisations, but it was very indecisive in Its actions After the ar 
rival of the Sevastopol Squadron and the treachery of the **Goorgil Pobed 
oneself,^ the Potemkin* left Odessa and after cruising the Black Sea 
for seven days it was forced by kolc of coal, fresh water and provisions, 
and hf dl^niion among the aallorai to surrendor to the Rumanian gov 
rmment Thtt destroyer and part of the less enlightened crew of 

the ‘*Potemklri*’ returned to Sevastopol to throw themselves upon the 
“mercy of the authorities. Seven t) five Were tried by court marllul, 
three were sentenced to death, nineteen to penal servitude and thirty 
three to imprisonment 

Other important revolutionary movements among the armed forces were 
the mutiny of the Black Sea Fleet In Sevastopol In November and the 
mutiny in Kronstadt During the latter, the town was in the hands of 
the insurgent garnson for thr^e days (Cj article The Army and the 
Ke}>oiiUion in this volume and note to page 336 *) The mutinies in the 
Sveaborg and Kronstadt fortresses in July 1906 (c/ note to page 385) 
were of a more organised character 

Pacl 11 * The lessons of the Purls Commune were later described 
by Lenin in a speech delivered at on international meeting in Geneva on 
March 18, on tlic occasion of the anniversary of the Commune, as follows 
*TWo mistakes destroyed the fruits of a splendid victory The proletariat 
slopped half wa) instead of proceeding to ‘expropriate the expropriators, 
it allowed itself to he diverted by dreams of Instituting supremo justice 
In a country United by a national purpose, institutions, like the banks, 
were not seized The second error was an excess of magnanimity on 
the part of the proletariat i It should have exterbunated Its enemies, but 
instead it endeavoured to exert moral influence on them It Ignored tlie im 
portance of pure mijitary action in a civil war, and instead of proceeding 
ta fiJtunce on 'Sero&lUcb And thus to C'^^t tho victory golrel 

In Paris, it lemponsed and thus permitted the Versailles government to 
l^lly its sinister forces and make preparations for tho bloody events of 
the Mfl> week * 

Page ♦ ‘fhe ukuso of the tsar summoning tho Bulygin Duma was 
pfomulgaiod oti August 19 (6) Tho Duma was Intended to be an 
advisory body made up of representallvea of the big landlords and the 
upper bourgeoisie The workers worq completely excluded from the suf 
ftage, and tho peasants were to be carefully weeded out by means of 
a three stage system of election It was proposed to create a stale 
asflemhly, or lower chamber, and a stale council, or upper cliambcr 
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lKe«e ‘chambers of landlorris big capitalists and ofl\cials v/ere to discuss 
only such legislation as the tsars government might deem fit to subnut to 
them The upper chtuuber was to consist of sixty meroijera elected by the 
nobility and of an c^al number of olTiclals and generals appointed by the 
tsar, for a term of three years The lower chamber was to consist of 643 
elected members The i evolutionary storm that broke out in October swept 
this Duma away before it had really come Into existence For the attitude 
of the Party to the Bulygin Duma see the article^ T/ic Boycott of the 
Bulygif^ Duma and the Jnsurrectton, in the present volume 

Page 13 * The Bulygin Duma was succeeded by the Witte Duma Witte 
was auppolnled Prime Mlnlater during the October general eti ike and 
was the author of the tsars Manifesto of October SO (17) Among 

other things, the Manifesto contained the promises 1) to extend the 
fronchise ‘ as far as practicable to those “classes of the population” which 
had not been granted it under the Bulygin Duma Act, and 2) that the 
Duma itself would bo granted not merely advisory, but actual legislative 
powers Ih© extension of the franchise wo a ejected by the Act of 
December 24 (11), which, while It retained the electoral eystem upon 
which the Bulygin Duma was based, conferred a restricted suffrage on 
industrial workers According to this law, the workers were formed m 
to so called “workers’ curia ’ or electoral colleges and only workers who 
were engaged in enterprises employing not less than fifty male workers 
could participate in the elections Tlio elections irere indirect ond 
based on a three stage system The workers at tlie factories and 

workshops elected their delegates to a gubernia college of workers’ dele 
gates, the rote of representation being one delegate to every thousand 

workers* The gubernia college nominated fiectoTs lo the gubernia electoral 
assembly, composed of ©lectors chosen by the various acctlons of the 
population and this electoral assembly finally elected the deputies to the 
Stale Duma 

Pace 13 Lenin refers to the political general strike In October 

1905 It began on October 20 (7) with a stilke in Moacow of the wolkcl^ 
on the Moscow Kazan railway which broke out when rumour a spread of 
ilje arrest of the delegates to the Railwaymen’s^ Congress sitting In St 
Petersbutg At this Congress demands had been put forward for a consul 
uent assembly, political rights, the eight hour day, an amnesty^ autonomy for 
national mmontiea, a people’s mlUUa, clo. Although the lumours of the ar 
rests were refuted by the delegates themselves the rallwaymen persisted in 
the strike and thus broke the dam that held up the tense feeling of ex 
liectation of the masses The strikers demonstrated in the streets of Moa 
cow, there were collisions with th© troops and a number were killed and 
wounded T^ve strike xajpidly spread to other railway? By October 24 (III, 
the public life of Moacow had come to a standstill schools, factories, 
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shops and buBiness housoe the hanks and many government matitutlona 
were cloecd down Telegraphic and telephonic communication waa inter 
ruptcd Within a week the strike had spread to every railway in the 
country, affecting 750 000 workers and olencal employees and had brought 
the public services and indualnal and business aclavily to a standBliU in 
practically every city The atriko boro a distinctly political character and 
was directed against the government The slnkerB demanded the summoning 
of a consliLucnt assembly to be elected by universal, direct, equal suffrage^ 
secret ballot etc 

With the promulgation of the tears Manifesto of October 30, promising 
political 'liberty, * extension of the franchise and the summoning of a 
Stale Duma with * legislative functions, the strike was called off The 
Moscow Strike Committee resolved ‘to call off the strike lerapoiarily 
on November 1 (October 19), and the St, Petersburg Soviet of Woikers 
Deputies called off the strike on November 3 (October 21) 

Page 13*** Lenin refers to the armed insurrection which broke out in 
December m a number of places, particularly in Moscow 

When the St Petersburg Sonet of Woikers Deputies was arrested on 
December 16 (3), the Moscow bovict of Workers Deputies together 
with the Moscow Committee of the R b D L P and tlie Socialist Revolu 
tioiiaries decided, on December 19 (6), to call a geueral political strike 
the next day, which was subsequently to develop into an armed in&urrec* 
tion A similai^ decision was made by a conference of delegates of twenty 
nine railways that was m session in Moscow at that time and also by the 
Congress of Postal and lelegrapbid Workers On Dccembei 20 ( 7), 100,000 
workers slopped work Ihe following day the number of Btrikors rose to 
150 000, the strike assumed a general character and began to spread to 
the factories on the outskirts of Moscow 

On December 22 (9), an armed struggle began. Collisions with tiie 
troops occurred and the dragoons fired on the crowd Barricades wore 
thrown up, the struggle became embittered, the government brought 
maohine guns and artillery into action Until December 26 (15), an 
equihbnuin of forces was maintained between the insurgents and tlie 
government. The insurgents, operatmg in units of twenty to thirty men, 
IS aged guerilla warfare against the go\ernmont Backed by the sympathy 
of the population, tliese revolutionary units inflicted enormous losses on 
the government forces, while they themselves remained invulnerable. The 
government forces declined to enter into battle with an elusive enemy 
the strength of whose forces they exaggerated Ihe Moscow garrison con 
alsted of from seven hundred to eight hundred mon^ hut the commander 
In chief. General Dubasov considered them largely unreliable and de- 
manded relhf orcemenis , otherwise he declared, he could not answer for 
‘the imegnty of the autocracy * Troops were moved in from Su Peters- 
burg and Warsaw and Dubasov became master of the situation The 
guerilla units continued tlio fight, especially in the Krasnaya Presnya 
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diBtncl of the town but they were exhauBled by their Buperbun^an eftorts 
and the fighting spirit of the workers began to decline Keahsing the hope 
le&aneaa of the posiuotii the Soviet and the Social DcTnocraiic Party called 
off the strike on January 1 (Deccmbei X9) The armed insurrection, which 
had lasted nine days, was suppressed The actual number of fighters was 
small about 2,000 were armed out of a total number of B,000, who, ac 
cording to Lenm, took active part in the struggle (aimed and unarmed! 
Nevejihelcss the Moscow insurrection boro a mass character, the people 
did not remain passive spectators, they helped the fighting uniU m ev< v 
way they could The hospitals registered 8B5 cases of wounded and 174 
killed or died from wounds during the period of the armed upnsing 
During the same period the burial authorities reported the burial of 454 
persons who had been found killed, or who died from wounds The num 
her of victims and casualties was undoubtedly greater 
The Moscow insurrection was followed by uprisings in various patts of 
the otnmtry Soimovo, Rostot on Don, the Donets Basin, Khorkov Kras 
noyarsk and other cities 

Pace Of the three Social Democratic papers here referred to by 

Lenin, two Nachalo {Beginning) and Russkaya GaxetOj belonged to the 
Monshevika and the third, Novaya 2h n {New Life)^ belonged to the 
Bolehci ike 

Pacf 14 * The first Soviets of Workers Deputies arose as strike 
leading bodies out of the strike movement in the industrial centres be 
fora the general strike of October 1905 In June, a Soviet was formed 
in Ivanovo Voznesensk, in July another was formed in Kostroma, while in 
September several Soviets of Deputies in various trades sprang up in 
Moscow (printers, tobacco workers, etc) On October 26 (13), during 
the height of the October general strike, the St Petersburg Soviet of 
Workers* Deputies was formed From the very fii*8t it worked in the very 
closoal contact with the revoluUouary parties, particularly with the Social 
pemoorats, and very soon ceased to be a mere ‘strike committee ns 
It was called in the foreign press It enJoy#*(l great popularity and prestige 
among the workers. On October 30 (17L it assumed definite organ 
isntional form and elected an executive committee 
Tive St Petersburg Soviet lostod fifty days, from October 26 (13) to 
December 16 ( 8) 1905 The most important political incidents during its 
history are the following it took charge of the Octobei political genoral 
strike, on November 1 (October 19), it proclaimed the freedom of the 
press, on November 13 (October 31), Jt proclaimed the eight hour day 
and called upon the workers to carry it into effect by refusing to work 
longer hours it organised tha November strike in defence of the ar 
rested Kronstadt sailors and of revolutionary Poland where martial law 
had been declared, it supported the postal and telcgrajih strike, it greatly 
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as:}i8ted th« creation of trade unions, it took the iniUativo in organising 
support for the unemployed and finally, on December 14 (1), it iaeued 
the famous Finance Manifesto m which n called upon the workers, and 
the poipulation m general, to refrain from paying taxes to demand gold 
or full weight silver com when receiving payments from state institutions 
and also warned the foreign capitalists that m the event of the iri 
umph of the revolution all foreign debts of the tsarist government 
would bo repudiated But these measures could not be permanently en 
forced except by the seizure of power The Mensheviks who were the 
dominant faction on the executive committee were the least capable of 
utilising the Sot let as a means for preparing for insurrection 

The first chairman of the St Petersburg Soviet was Zborovsky, a Men 
shovlk, he was followed by a non Party man, Khrustalev Nosar When the 
latter was arrested on December 9 (November 26), he was succeeded by 
L D Trotaky, who was then a Left wing Menshevik The Bolsheviks were 
represented in the Soviet by A A Bogdanov, D S Postolovsky, P 4 Xra 
sikov and B Knunyantz 

The Soviets by tlielr very nature could and should have been organa 
of InBurreclIon, and, in the event of the revolution being victorious, 
organs of revolutionary government By refraining from assuming the 
offensive against tsarism the St Petersburg Soviet courted destruction 
And that was the fate it met witli Taking advantage of the passlvitv 
displayed by the Soviet in the organisation of armed forces, the govern 
mont arrested the chairman of the Soviet, Khruatalev, on December 9 
(November 26) This trial stdp having succeeded a few days later all the 
members of the Soviet and the executive committee were arrested Of 
these, fifteen were subsciiuently sentenced to exile and two to imprison 
meut in a fortress 

In addition to the St Petersburg Soviet of Workers Deputies, Soviets 
sprang up at all points where the Widely developed working class atrug 
gie had reached the verge of ineurrecHon Just prior to the Moscow armed 
uprising in December, a Soviet of Workers Deputies waa formed m Mos 
coW, which played a very Important part in that uprising Soviets were 
also formed in Ivonovo Voznesensk, Kiev, Kharkov Odessa Nikolayov 
Ekaierinoslavj Rostov on Don, Vladikavkaz, Reval, Saratov Chita, Irkutsk 
Novoiosslsk, Krasnoyarsk and many other towns These Soviets played a 
very important part in the struggle against the autocracy In many places 
armed uprisings took plocc and in some the Soviets seized power For 
example, on December 20 (7), the Executive Committee of the Krasnoy 
orsk Soviet (revolutionary committee), with the aid of aoldiers of the 
Railway Battalion, seized power in the town and proclaimed the Republic 
of Krasnoyarak, which lasted for twenty-eJght days The insurrection was 
suppressed by a government punitive expedition commanded by General 
Mollo^ZakoiUolsky On December 22 (9), the Novoroasisk Republic was 
I procl^linedj which lasted for about two weeks 
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After the orreat of the St Petersburg Soviet of Workers Deputies and 
the suppression of the Moscow uprising the /provincial Soviets were soon 
ernshed under the blows of the reaction 
For Lenin V views on the Soviets and on Party leadership in them, 
which were in striking contrast to the views then held by the Mensheviks, 
including Trotsky see article SocuUtsm and Anarchism and also note 
to page 342 in this volume 

PtG£ 14 The general tide of revolution in 1905 07 was joined by 
(I wave of liberation movements among the oppressed nadonahlies in the 
Russian Eftiptre The tsarist govommeut adopted extreme measures of pre 
caution in order to prevent uprisings among these national minorities 
Thus, Poland was occi^pied by not loss than 400,000 Russian troops Conse 
quently the working olasa struggle against the autocracy encountered great 
difBo^lties in Poland Notwithstanding this, the Polish proletariat took 
the offensive on a number of occasions, as for example, the general stiike 
in January 1905, which waa called in protest against the shooting 
down of the Su Pctcisburg workers, and lb© armed uprising of the 
workers of Lods In Juno to retaliation to the ffrfng on a workers' demon 
Strfltlon by Cossacke Moreover, terrorism yfM widely practised against 
the representatives and agents of the tparist government and even against 
the police 

In Latvia, which adjoins Poland, there was a particularly strong move* 
ment among the agricultural labourers and poor fanners The movement 
was directed against tsarism, against the landowning barous and against the 
capitallat farmers, the kulaks, and swept over the whole of the country 
In a number of places the barons were forcibly driven from their castles, 
the local government was overthrown and new organs of local government 
wtere set up, viz, volost and rural executive ccmralttces In the towns 
>yhere largo numbers of troops were concenlrated, the revolulionaiy move* 
oiont did not reach the same degree of development as in the rural dis 
trlots The government sent numerous punitive expeditions into the rural 
districts and suppressed the upnemgs with great cruelty Similar uprisings 
occurred in the adjoining region of Esthonia, and there they were sup 
pressed with the same ferocity as In Latvia ' 

It| the Caucasofl the revolutionary movement was led by Georgia In the 
spring and autumn of 1905 the Georgian peasantry, under the leadership 
of the Social Democrats, drove out all the tsarist ofiicials prefects and 
police and set up a new typo of local government, Owing to die natural 
features of mountainous Georgia the tsanst government found it no easy 
^sk to combat the revolutionary movement there and it was only after 
jihe arrival of large military forces from the centre of Russia that the 
movement was oiushed at the end of 1905 and the beginning of 1906, 
la Finland the revolutionary movement was a struggle for national eman 
Cipston more vigorous llhan anywhere else Ovrlng to the peculiar in 

3i 
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lemal poaitlon of Finland, tho Finns were able, in Oc^ber 1905, to win 
Rational autonomy without resorting to armed insurrection and to set up 
a Seim elected by universal suffrage The victory, however, was short lived 
After crushing the revolution In Russia proper, tho autocracy soon de 
prived tlie Finns of nearly all tho liberties that had previously been 
•granted” to them (See also note to page 359) 

Page 15 • This book is divided into two parts Part 1 entitled Social 
Reform and Social Revolatiofit and Part II, The Morrow of the Social 
Revolution Part I deals with the proletorlan struggle for power and Part 
II deals with the organisation of society by tho proletariat In power 

This book was written when, as Lenin says here Kautsky ‘ was still 

a revolutionary Marxist” But even in this book, as well as In his 

pcvltvakA vi\K then the Uade oC Gerdau 

Kautsky (in hia book Anti Bernstein) as Lenin says, left bmaelf a 
loophole” to refoimism on a very inuportant point in the proletarian 
revolution, uis,, the stale and the proletarian dictatorship As Lenin says 
in hlfl notes, Marxism on the State, Kautsky In his book, The Social 

Revolution speaks about the struggle to capture political power,” 

about the “effort to capture tho apparatus of state,” but he does not say 
a word about tho necesaitv for the proletariat, as Marx pointed out, to 
smasli the bourgeois apparatus of state and, iu the transition period, to 
set up its ^wn state of a now type viz, the proletauan dictatorship In 
his book, Anti Bernstein, Kautsky declares that “we can quite safety 
leave the solution of the problem of the prolelarlEu dictatorship to the 
future” Commenting on this in his State and Revolution, Lenin says 
, “This IS not a polemic against Bernstein, but really a concession to him 
a surrender to opportunism ” It is through these and similar * loopholes” 
that Kautsky, even before the war, first •halfway' (1910) and then com 
pletely (1912) “slipped into reformism 

Pace 16 •* Tsarism was absolutely unbcrupulous in its methods of fights 
ing the revolutionary movement and did not hesitate to resort to the 
massacre of Jews, including the aged women and children These pogroms 
were organised on many occasions but they assumed a particularly wide 
spread ^aracler in October 1905 Compelled to retreat in the face of 
the onslaught of the revolutionary masses of the workers and the rebel 
lioua peasantry tho tsarist govommeni, through the medium of its police, 
officials and priests organised the League of the Russian People the 
League of Michael the Archangel and similar organisations all over the 
country for the purpose of perpetrating pogroms against the Jtwa These 
“Black Hundreds,” as they were cajiled, were led by a high tsarist dig 
nitary, the (Jovemor General of St, Petersburg, Trepov, who achieved 
dubious fame by his citrt order to the police in the October days of 1905 1 
“Spare no hullota” 
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Pacl 16* li^ lU struggle with the rcvolulbn dunng the years l?f05D7» 
ihe tsarist government received considerable financial support from the 
bourgooiale of IVeBtern Europe particularly from the French, who in 1906 
granted the taarlst government a loan of 2,250 million francs Since Us 
credit abroad was considerably shaken, the tsarist autocracy, in order to 
create favourable publicity for itself resorted to subsidising the French 
press, in return for which the latter was to paint the autocracy favourably 
in the eyes of potential purchosera of Russian bonds, or nt least remain 
silent about the true stato of affairs in Russia The Minister of Finance 
Kokovtsov, who went to France to conduct the negotiations for the loan 
wrote on this subject **Hence, in view of the unfavourable comments on 
Russia which appeared in the French press under the influence of the 
news received from the ihoalre of war [Husso^Japanobc War], It wa^ 
considered expedient to extend the eubsldios to the press, and new credits 
to the amount of 537.,7D0 francs were assigned for this purpose In the 
autumn of 1904 and in February 1905 Toward the end of February of 
the present year a new credit of 700000 franca was assigned for sub 
ftidising the press fpr three monUis and in June and July an additional 
235000 francs per month were assigned As on previous occasions, tlie 
distribution of the subsidies was entrusted to M Lenoir Thus, in all, 
2,000 000 franca were spent m 1904 and 1905 in subsldiaing the french 
press ’ 

Pace 17 * The December armed insurrection marked the culminating point 
Jn the development of the 1905 Revolution In an article entitled Revolution 
and Counter Revolution [Collected Works Vol XII), Lonin described the 
change which took place after the insurrection, as follows The turn in die 
course of the struggle began mih the defeat of the December Insurrccttion 
‘‘Step by stop, as the mass struggle grew more feeble, the counter revo 
lulion asaumed tlie offensive. During the epoch of the First Duma tine 
struggle was atiU very efffectivoly expressed In the growth of the peasant 
movement, In the widespread destruction of the manors of the feudal land 
lords and in a number of mutinies among the soldiers At that time the 
reaction advanced cautiouely not during to effect a coup ^6iat innnedialelv 
It was only after the mutinies in Sveaborg and Kronstadt were crushed in 
July 1906, that it became bolder, Introduced martial law, began to with 
draw electoral nghta one by One and finally besieged the Second Duma 
with police and completely overthrow the notorious constitution 

Pace 18 * In Austria under the direct influence of the triumph of the 
October general strike in Russia, huge and turbulent demonstrationfl took 
place and on the day of the opening of parliament (Noi ember 28), a 
demonstration strike was organised as a result of which universal suffrage 
was won A number of big cconomto and political strikes took place also 
in other countries Thus, ih Italy, the workers of Milan and Turin declared 
^ general spriHe In provost apalnftt Uvo puqrder of yrorkera by pendomoo 
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In 1* ranee, the movement for the eight hour day led to a all ike in May 
1906, involving 140,000 workers. In Bulgaria, in tho beginning of 1907, a 
general strike of rallwaymcn broke out in protest against a bill 'wblob 
prqposed to limit their rights, and after forty two hours of struggle ended 
in a brilliant victory In Germany, in a number of cities it was proposed 
to organise a general atnko to mark the anniversary of Bloody Sunday 
(January 22 [9]), and the German government, m the Russian manner 
had already taken ‘‘extraordinary measures’ of precaution, including the 
concentration of armed forces. However, tho reformist tactics of the Gor 
man Social Democratlo leaders counteracted the general strike movement 
and the only result was a euccessful half day general strike and a huge 
demonstration in Hamburg 

Pace 20 * The article Social Denwcracy and the Provisicmd Revolutionary 
Government was published in Nos 13 14 of the Bolshevik organ Vperyod 
[Forward) dated March 23 and 30 (April 5 and 12, new style), 1905 
In this artidle Lenin attacks the po'dtJon of the Mensheviks on the ques 
tion of the provisional government taken up by Martynov m his pamphlet 
Ttvo Dictatorships, and he also attacks the posit on taken up by the 
“Left” variety of Menshevism that existed at that time, represented by 
Parvus and Trotsky Like the other Mensheviks, Martynov, in his pamphlet, 
left out of account the revolutionary role of the peasantry in the hour 
geois democratic revolution in Russia and ascribed the hegemony in the 
revolution to the bomgeoiaie On tho other hand, in asenbing to the pro 
lotarial tho role^ not of leading the revolution, but merely that of pushing 
the bourgeoisie into power he tried to prove that the proletariat and its 
party could not, and should not, tako part in the provisional revolutionary 
government. Like all tho Mensheviks, he denied tho possibility and the 
necessity of establishing the diclalorehip of the proletariat and the peas- 
antry Parvus, in his preface to Trotsky a pamphlet. Before the Ninth of 
January, also, like Martynov, left out of account* the role of the peasanti > 
in the Russian democratic revolution, but be also denied the revolution 
Qiy role of the bourgeoisie and so come to tho conclusion that “only the 

‘the pro\l8lonol government will represent the dictatorship of tho prole 
tariat alone ’ These views pressed the ‘utopian and semi Menshevik 
scheme of permanent revolution (a monatrous diatoruon of the Marxian 
scheme of revolution), which was completely imbued with the Menshevik 
repudiation of the policy of alliance with tho peasantry ” and which, 
as Comrade Stalin says, was ‘“invented in 1905 and opposed to 

tho Bolshevik scheme of the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of tho 
proletariat an4 the peasantry,* not only by Parvua, but also by Rosa 
Luxemburg, who at that time was the leader of the German Left wing 
and at the same Umo associated herself with the Mensheviks in their 
oppt^Ition to the Bolsheviks ‘Later, this semi Menshevik scheme of per 
mannnt revolution vas picked up by Trotsky (in part by Marloy) and 
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lamed into a weapon of struggle against Letimiani (Stalin Leninism 
Vol II Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism^ pp 397 98 ) 

In tho present article Lenin while directing his blows mainly against 
tbe opportunist, 'Martynoviet point of view that prevailed m the ranks of 
the Mensheviks, nt the same timo strikes at tlie semi Menshevik scheme of 
the * Lefts’* While rejecting the Right Menshevik method of separating 
the democratic revolution from the proletarian revolution and indicating 
the prospect of the former growing into the latter (see end of chapter III 
of the present article) be at the same time opposes the Trotsky Parvus 
scheme of the immediate Mictotorship of the proletariat alone’ and provea 
that while it is necessary to pass through the stage of democratic revolu 
lion, it Is also necessary for the proletariat to win the support of tlie 
urban and rural poor In order to win and make secure the dictatorship of 
the pTolclnrlnt 

Pagf 20 * Lenin refers to tho so called ^^Economista,’ against whom he 
and the old Iskra fought from the end of 1900 to the Second Congress of 
the R S D L ? Economism arose in tlio early stages of the Social Demo 
cratlo movement in Russia It strove to conhne tho Russian labour move 
ment, on the model of the British trade union movement, to economic ques 
tions and to keep it away from politics Lenin deals exhaustively with 
thc«e erroneoi a views in his famous pamphlet, JFhat Is lo Be Doni** 
which is published in Volume 11 of Selected Works 

Pace 21 ^ Rabocheyi, Dyelo ists — the adherents of the Journal Rahocheye 
Dyclo iXht Workers Cause) (1900 03) which acted as the spokesman of 
(he EconomiBtSi 

New hhra isla In 1903 Lenin decided to resign from the editorial board 
of Iskra and the paper then became the organ of the Mensheviks. From 
that timo Leniq always referred to the paper os the ’new” Iskra, Lenin 
deals with tho circumstances which led him to resign from the editorial 
hoard of Iskra^ and why tho new Iskra ists repeated the old opportunist 
idiBtakes of tho Economists, in tho articles entitled Why 1 Resigned from 
the hdltonai Board of ^ JskrOt" One Step Forward, Two Steps Buck and 
The Zemstvo Campaign and the '*lskra* Plan See Volume II of Selected 
Works 

Pace 21 ** Osvohozhdeniye {EmrncipaUon) ^ published by P Struve in 
Stuttgart in 1902 05 the organ of the moderate liberals who belonged to 
the Emancipation League They advocated a constitutional monarch> 
and were opposed to revolutionary methods of struggle Under pressure 
of tho revolutionary movement of 1904 05 however, the League introduced 
in its programme the demand fot a constituent assembly and for the 
^'compulsoiy alienation of land,” but these xetUained only pious wishes, 
Mnce the> were not accompanied by the advococy of the overthrow of 
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ilia autocracy and the CBtabliahmont of a provisional revolutionary govern 
mcnt 

Pace 22* I enln, comparing the Girondists in tlic Great French Revolu 
Uon v/Uh the Rusalan MenshevikB, wrote *If Martynov and Co would 
reflect on these questions, they would understand the intricate (oh! 
how very intncatol) idea suggested by the old Ishra regarding the le 
semblance of Uio telationahlp between the Jacobins end the GlrondUta to 
the relationship between the revolutionary Social Democrnis and tho op 
poriunists (If we are not mistaken this idea was first advanced in an 
editorial in No 2 of !ikra written by Plekhanov ) Were the Girondists 
traitors to the cause of the Great French Revolution? No But they were 
Inconsistent irresolute, opportunist defenders of that cause That is why the 
Jacobins fought th^m The Jacobins defended the Interests of the advanced 
class of the eighteenth century as consistently as the levolutionary Social 
Democrats are defending the interests of the advanced class of the twonti 
Qth century And that is why the GlrondUts found support and protection 
from the attacks of the Jacobins among the direct betrayers of the cause of 
the revolution, le, the monarchists, the Constitutionalists, priests etc Are 
you not beginning to understand something now, highly reapected Giroud 
ist Martynov? Not yet? Well let us try o explain it further Are the 
new Iskra isu betrayers of the cause of the proletadat? No But they are 
Inronalalent Irresolute and opportunist defenders of that cause (and of 
the principles of organisations and tactics which enlighten timt cause) 
That is why the revolutionary Social Democrats fight the position that they 
lake up (some openly and directly and some secretly behind tho closed 
doors of editorial rooms by subterfuges and evasions) And that Is why 
the new hkra ists are ideologioalV supported and protected by the direct 
betrayers of the cause of the proletariat, the Osvobozhdeniye-^Bls** 

Pace 23 * Lenin refer# to the assurance expressed in 1879, in tho news 
paper P/arodnaya Volya {People's ITi/O, the organ of the party of that 
name Tho aim of the party, as sot forth In its programme was to achieve, 
by means of terrorism, such b state of panic and disorganisation in the 
ranks of the government and such a slate of unrest and sympathy among 
the masses as would enable tho porty, by a conspiracy to selfo power, set 
up a provisional goiernment and summon a constituent assembly of “re 
prosentatives of the true interests of the people* The constituent assembly 
was to carry Into effect the programme of the party which advocated 
1) the setting up of a democratic order (with universal suffrage, freedom 
of assembly, free speech, free press, etc ) and 2) ‘^tho ownership of the 
land by the people and the handing over of the workshops and factonos to 
the workers** This was to servo as the beginning and foundation of a 
“social' revolution oUt of which **8ocialIsrti * was to grow The socialism 
of Narotfmtya Volya was petty bourgeois utopian soemUsm Their so 
rial revolution was not founded on the class struggle and the diefatnrship 
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of the proletariat, but was merely the expression of the desire of the pees 
antry to overthrow the landlords and seize and divide their estates. The 
Narodnaya Volya were essentially revolutionary democrats and not so 
cialiflta, although they dreamed of socialism and ‘confused, or rather 
fused, the conditiona and aims of a real democratic revolution with an 
imaginaij aoclallsi revolution (Lenin ) 

Page 24* Ihe Bolsheviks regarded a demorrotic republic aa the heal form 
of state, under which the proletariat could continue the class struggle for 
the aocialist revolution until the working claaa movement eucceeded la set 
ting up a new and higher form the Soviet form of democracy, which 
would represent the state form of the dicta torahlp of tlie <proIetarlaC or of 
the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas 
antry As early as 1905 Lenin described tlie Soviets aa organs of rev 
olutlonnry power In Apiil 1917 ho raised the question of the necessity of 
making a corresponding change In the programme of the Party in connec 
lion with the qyeation of the transition from the bourgeoi&<deniocratio 
revolution to the proletarian revolution 

Pace 26 * In 1899, one of the French socialist leaders Rlillerand, accepted 
the post of Minister of Coramerco in the “Ministry of the Republican Union ” 
In which the post of Minister of War was held by the executioner of the 
Puna Commune, General Gulllftet The question of whelher Sociahata 
could accept posts in bourgeois govenimcnts wos the subject of consider 
able controversy in the International Tlie opportunists in all countilea (in 
i ranee they were headed by JaurRs) aigued that it was permissible, the 
revolutionary Marxists, on the other hand, regarded It as a betrayal of the 
fundamental principles of socialism and demanded that Millerand and his 
followers bo expelled from the Parly The International Socialist Congress 
held in 1900 adopted an elastic centrist resolution on the subject, pro 
posed by Kautsky, rebuking Millerand for entering a bourgeoia govern 
ment, but at the same time declaring that it was pcnnieslble for Socialists 
to join bourgeoia governments ‘provided the socialist mimsicr remained 
the delegate of hie Party 

Pace 30* The programme of tbe R^DLP adopted at the Second C.on 
gresa consisted of two parts a maximum programme setting forth the 
uUimale alms (the dictatorship of the proletariat and the building up of 
sooialism) and a minimum programme, containing the immediate demands 
of the proletariat, which could bo oatvled into effect even under capitaUsm 
and the purpose of which was to destroy the rolica of feudalism and to re- 
move the obstacles to the development of the class Biruggle of the prole 
tariat The minimum programme contained auCh demands as the overthrow 
of the autocracy a democratic republic, universal, dliect and equal auff 
rage, aecret ballot, freedom of person free speech, free press nnd freedom 
of aaaembly, the right of nations to self determination, the eight hour day, 
labour protection }ovya» The dlvisipn of the Parly profifrgmme ia\Q p 
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maximum and a minimum was discoiUmued aftei the proletariat had seized 
power in Russia and no such division was, of course made In the new 
programme of the Russian Communist Party adopted at the Eighth Party 
Congress (1918) 

Pace 33* Lenin refers to the Menshevik a lews on organieaUon as ex 
pressed in a number of articles In hkra b> Axelrod and Rosa Luxemburg 
(the latter was at that time asaociatpd with the Mensheviks) At one time 
the Economists in opposition to Lenin s tactics plan, odvocated a tactics 
process’ fc, they believed that tho tactics sliould develop spontaneously 
out of the process of the struggle^ m other words, the tactics of taihsla, 
not of leaders (See chapter II of What U To Be Done? In Vol II of Sel 
ected ITork^ ) Similarly, Axelrod an<l Luxemburg, in opposition to Lenin s 
organisation plan argued that the organlsutional form of the Party should 
he shaped by the process of the struggle, and not bo constructed accord 
ing to a definite plan This is what Lenin means by * the organisation 
process’ theory which he regarded as an expression of tail ism and op 
portunlsm in matters of organisation just as Econonnsm expressed this in 
matters of tactics 

Page 33** The reference la to a cn mature by P Lepeshlnsky entitled 
7 he Labour of Sisyphus A Modern Sirvphi^s representing the Menshevik 
* Marsh’ with its inhabitants, while Plekhaiiov, whose nakedness is cov 
ered by the smallest of figleaves labelled * dialectics, ’ is performing the 
Sisyphean (te, hopeless, fruitless) task of trying to pull Martov out 
of the marsh by the ears The term ’’marsh ’ is applied to the “slag 
nant groups between tho Right and the Left, who waver between the 
two and try to reconcile them 

Pace 34 * L Nadezhdm leader of the Revolutionary Socialist group Svo 
boda {Freedom) t a smhll group which enjoyed a brief existence in the 
period of the old Iskra The ideas of the members of this group were ex 
tremel) confysecL Lenin, in fFhat Is To Be Done?t chapter III (see Sel 
ected IForks, Vol II) says that this group ’’was formed with the object 
of giving all possible assistance to tlie labour movement, but in 
eluded in its programme terror and emancipation, so to speak, from 
Social Democracy 

I 

Pace 35 * Lenin here compares the French Revolution of 1789 93 whicli 
swept away the remnants of feudallera in a truly plebeian manner with tho 
help of tho Jacobin dictatorship, with the (jermon Revolution of 1848, 
which ended In a shameful compromise between the liberal bourgeoisie 
atid the reactionaries 

Pace 37* The pamphlet, The Two TacUts of Social Democracy in the 
Pemocratir Revolution, was wrltlea immediately after the Bolshevik Third 
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Congress of the RSDLP nnd the Menshevik Geneva Conference, Iwth 
of ivhich wero he>\d in the spring of 1905 

The resolutions of the Third Congress definitely formulated the strategy 
and tactics of Bolshevism in the revolution which* prior to the Congress 
had been expounded hy Lenin and his adherents in the newspaper Fperyod 

a he resoluUons of the Geneva Conference however* embodied the 
portunist views which were advocated in the new fi/cre and in Marlvnov s 
pamphlet* Two Dictatorships 

A fundamental disagreement was revealed on ‘Tim estimation of Urn 
whole of the bourgeois revolution from the point of view of the tasks of 
the proletariat’ as Lenm put u In Ins One Step Forward Two Steps 
Back (see Selected Works Vol II) Lomn, in 1904* summed up the 
first stage of the split with the Mensheviks, when the struggle ragej 
mainly around the question of the tvpe of Parly organisation lo be set up 
In this pamphlet Lenin In 1905, in comparing the resolutions of tlie 
Third Congress witli those of the Geneva Conference systematically eluci 
dated the fundamental disagreements with the Mensheviks on the question 
of tactics, which, as has already been etplamed In note to page 20 * 
Vose out of differing conceptions of the character and dri\jng forces of 
the bourgeois^democratic revolution in Riiesia of the role of the proletariat 
in this revoluUon and the prospects in view of the role the proletariat 
was to play in it In analysing these differences Lenin in this pamphlet 
as in other of his writings iti 1905 brings to the forefront the ques 
tiona connected with the provisional goveniinent as the government of 
the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas 
antry, also thoae competed with the armed uprising as the way to this die 
tatotship In dealing with these questions he reveals tlie main features of 
the position adopted by the Mensheviks in the 1905 Revolution — the fact 
that they lined up with the liberal bourgeoisie and subordinated the interests 
of the prolelarlat in tho revolution to the interests of the bourgeoisie And 
Just as in his article Soaal Democracy and the Provisional Revolulionary 
Government, bo in this pamphlet, in connection with the queailoa of the 
revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry 
he depicts the path of tronsitlon from the bourgeois democratic revolu 
tion to the proletarian revolution, precisely through this dictatorship, 
as a transition stage to the proletarian dictatorship (See chapters X and 
Xn of the pamphlet ) 

In the present volume the [pamphlot is given in a slightly ubbreviatpil 
form Chapters VII, VUI and XI are omitted as also are the first two 
parts of the Postscript, The parts omitted consist mainly of material to 
illustrate the arguments expounded by the author m the main ports of the 
pamphlet that are given here In part III of tho Postscript, Lenm shows 
that during the revolution m Germany In 1818, Marx also was of tlu 
opinion that a revolutionary democratic dictatorship (“and an energetic 
dictatorship at that”) of the proletariat and peasantry was nexiessary, and 
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that ho oontra8to<3 thesO two revolutionary forces with the “resisting xe 
action and the treacherous hourgeoielo * 

Tlie complete text of this pamphlet and the Postscript will be found in 
Volume Vm of the Collected UTor^J It is also published as a separate 
pamphlet Jn the Lutle Lenin Library 

Page 39 * Lenin here refers to the vlc^s on the armed uprising advocated 
by the Menshevik and particularly by Martynov in his pamphlet, Two 
Diciatorships The Mensheviks denied the need for organisational and lech 
nical preparations for the uprising on the grounds that an uprising must 
occur spontaneously in the process of development of the struggle and of 
the revolution, and could not be ordered In advance, just as the revolution 
itsijif could not be ordered in advance Their attitude on this quea 
tion was therefore a repetition of the attitude of the Economists on 
the question of ‘‘tactics' and of their own attitude on the question of 
Party “organisation “ The “tactics process" and “organisation procoae 
theories were joined by the aimilHrly tailist theory of “uprising process “ 
When speaking of the temporary deviation of the new hkra ists from tWs 
position Lenin refers to a leaflet issued bv Iskra In connection with the 
mutiny on the cruiser “Potemkin," which as I enin observes in his article 
Revolution Teaches, contained *a vigorous, open and clear call for an 
armed uprising of tho people* (See Collected JForks, Vol VIII ) 

Page 41 * This refers principally to an article by P B Axelrod in 
hkra. In this article Axelrod arguod that the Social Democratic Party 
consisted mainly of intellectuals and that it did not have Arm contacts 
Vith tho mass labour movement* From this he arrived at the conclusion 
that the Party coold not sot Itself the aim of leading the proletanat In 
the revolution and of fighting for the hegemony of tho (proletariat in 
the revolution 

Page 41 This refers to an article entitled The Split in Russian Social 
Democracy, signed N — ch, tn No 72 of Otvobazhdeniye, in which 
tho author, Jn dealing witli the Third Confess of the R*S D L P and tho 
Menshevik Conference in Genova, expresses indignation with the Bolsheviks 
because, as he put it, they were “comiplctely permeated with narrow rev 
olutionism' and “on principle” rejected “all forma of practical and use- 
ful compromises with other opposition trends.” He* however, commended 
the Mensheviks for their “sober mlndednoss" and “dear appreciation of 
the oonorete conditions and tasks of the struggle.” 

Page 42 * The reference is to tho article, The Black Soa Mutiny, by 
L* Martov printed in No 104 of Iskra, in which tho author stated that 
“when tho sudden outbreak of the uprising placed a powerful fighting 
weapon in tho hands of the Social Democrats, they were faced with tho 
task of organising revolution” At the same time, however, be was opposed 
\o the preparatory worl^ of tho Social Demperats ip orpaufslng p najiopp) 
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uptUiug “In this uprising” he \frote* “the stiU prevalent hopes ol a 
universal uprising ^according to plan* prQ\ed futilel’ 

Pace 44 * This refers to the pieparalions the tsarist government was 
maUng to pass a law establishing the Bulygin Duma (See note to 
page 12 ) 

Pace 52 ^ Lenin hoa In mind the Socialist Revolutionaries who denied 
the bourgeois character of the 1905 Revolution, and nlfto Trotsky and 
Parvus, who bold the view that after the overthrow of the autocracy a 
* labour democratic govenimciit a Social Democratic government would 
come into power 

Pace 54 * In an article entitled The Russian Reiolunon and Peaf'c- — An 
Open Letter to J Jaures, which appeared In Osvoboxhdeniye m June 1905 
Struve wrote 

‘ Speaking theoretically and abstractly, the revolution m Russia may 
Iiecome a government m the most peaceful manner m the woild just ns 
peacefully and simply as a change of nunlstries takes place in parlio 
raentary countries. Let, for instance a congress of Zemstvo dele 
gate*, such as was held in Moscow on May 6 and the following days, meet 
in Moscow for the space of only two hours This congress would rccom 
mend to Nicholas II the persons needed for a strong government persona 
who enjoy confidence anJ prestige In the eyes of the country And after 
adopting the programme of these persona, let Nicholas II hand over 
power to them For Russia now needs not onl> freedom, but also an 
organisation of power that ulll be able to protect freedom and order* 

Page 57 * The Frankfort Parliament * The Frankfort Talking Shop 
— the national assembly summoned during the German Revolution of 1848, 
of which Engels in 1852 in his RevoluUon and Counter Revolution in Ccr 
many wrote ns follows 

This assembly of old women was from the first day of its existence, 
more frightenod of the least popular movement than of all the reacuon 
ary ^lois of all the German governments pul together Instead of 
aasertlng its own eovereignty, it eludiously avoided the discussion of any 
such dangerous question Instead of surrounding itself by a popular 
force, it passed to the order of the day over all the violent encroach 
ments of the governments Thus we bad the strange spectacle of an 
Assembly pretending to be the only legal repreaentalivo of a great and 
sovereign notion, and yet never possessing eltnei the will or the force to 
make its claims recogoised** 

-This assembly continiiea Engels, *'camed away by unequalled coward 
ice, only restored to their former solidity the foundations upon which the 
present counterrevolutionary system is built** 

Page 58 * In addition to this resolution, the Third Congress adopted two 
other resolutions, not for publication, on the attitude toward the Men 
shovJks, The resolution read as follows 
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1 The Third Congress of tho RSDLP aulhoiises tlie Central Com 
mittec to take all necessary measures for prepanng and drawing lip the 
conditions for fusion with the seceded section of the R S D LJP , these 
conditions to be submitted for final approval to the new Party Con 
gress’ 

2 ‘In view of the possibibty that certain of the Menshevik organiaa 
tions may refuse to accept the decisions of the Third Congress^ the Con 
gross uistructB the Central Committee to dissolve such organisations and 
to approve as committees such parallel organisations as submit to the 
Congressi but only after it shall have been fully established by careful 
imestigation that the Menshevik organisations and committees refuse to 
submit to Paity disciphne * 

Page 60 * The mam theses in the article of the Georgian Mensheviks, 
1 he 2emsky Sobor and Our Tactics, are quoted by Lenin in chapter VH 
of The Two Tactics, etc, which is omitted from this volume In the article 
in question, the Georgion Men 8 he\jk 0 , on the assumption that the present 
revolution is a bourgeois revolution/ declare that “it is m our interest 
that the goveniinent remain wiihoni allies, that it should not be in a 
position to divide the opposition that it should not secure the adherent e 
of the bourgeoisie and should not leave the proletariat isolated ' Hence 
the conclusion arrived at in tho article that the Social Democrats should 
*make the Zemsky Sober tlie centre of our activities * 

Page 62* Lenin refers to the demand put forward in the summer of 
1905 by the Right wing of the liberal bourgeoisie, headed by D N Shipov, 
for a constitution which in effect, approximated very closely to the plan 
for a Bulygin Duma (see note to page 12), for it did not demand uni 
versal suffrage provided for a two chamber system and offered a number 
of political pri\ lieges to the landlords and tho bourgeoisie 

Pace 67 * This was true of the German and Italian Revolutions of 

1848-49 The abobtion of the most antiquated relics of feudalism and the 
attainment of national unity in Gerraanv and Italy, which were the chief 
aims of these revolutions, were, m fact, carried out by tho Bismarck gov 
ernniont in Germany and by Cavour m Italy after the revolutionary move 
ments had been crushed 

Pace 70 * Those reproaches were formulated most fully by Martynov 
in hia Two Diccatorships and by Axebod in his articles in the new Iskra 
For example, in the article entitled The Unity of Russian Social Democracy 
and Our Tasks in Iskra, No 55, Axelrod asserts that the Bolsheviks 

“merely serve as tho representatives of bourgeois ideology in tho liberation 
movement In Russia agamst ahsolutism” 

Pace 72 * The ‘^peasant slogans^ of the Menshevik Conference are 

fomulated m the resolution, Work among the Peasants," as follows, 
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Social Dejiiocruts consider it iiccc^sarj lo agitate fot a) an. otjcii 
declaration of polit cal demands at village and town mcotnigs 1>) uni 
vers&l arming for tlie purpose of seU defence against the violtn< e of the 
govern inont c) refusal to pay duties oi perform compulsory scrviceo, 
d) refusal to supply recruits appear for military training or rally to 
the colouis when reserves arc called up e) refusal to recognise all 
government bodies appointed or selected under pressuie of the govein 
merit f) the free election of ofllcials — and hence g) revolutionary 
local government in the villages ond a revolutionary league of village 
self governing societies, which are to organise the upnsing of the pcai 
ants against tsarism 


Page 7? ** The namea arc those of o numbei of liberal papers of v arious 
shades whose political ^policy Lenin described in 1905 in bia article 
The DenwcraUc Tasks of the RevoltUionary Proletaruit as follows 

Ab wo all know, an extensive liboial party is rapidly being formed 
in Russia to which belong the Emancipation League (Osiobozh 
, deniye) and a large number of Zemstvos and such newspapers us 
Nesha ZJdzn [Our Zf*/el> Nashi Dm [Our Doys], Syrv Oiechesim [Son 
of the Fatherland] t Russkiye Vedomosu IRussian Ncks]^ etc This lib 
eral bourgeois parly likes to be known as the Constitutional Democrats 
Parly As a matter of fact, as may be seen from the programme of the 
illegal Osvobo^hdeniyet this party Is a monarchist party It does not want 
a republic It does not want a single chamber, and in respect of the 
upper chamber demands indirect and, in effect, non universal suffrage 
(residential qualification) It does not by any meana desire the transfer 
of the whole of the supreme power of the state to the people (although 
for the sake of appearances. It loves lo talk of the transfer of powei 
lo the people!) It does not want to overthrow the autocracy All h 
wants IS the division of power among D tho monarchy, 2) the upper 
chamber (where the landlords and the capitalists will predominate) and 
3) a lower chamber, which alone will be constituted on democratic pnn 
ciples * 

Page 78 * The demand for an upper chamber, to consist solely of 
representatives of the bourgeoisie the landloids and the intellectuals, as 
distinct from a lower chamber elected by universal suffrage, formed an 
integral part of the progratnino of the liberal bourgeoisie and the liberal 
laudlorda lu 1905 The object of the upp^r chamber was to serve as « 
check upon the lower chamber as is the caSo in England, for example 
with the House of Ixirds, and tbo Senate in the United States, After 
1905, tliG lower chamber m Russia was roprcscnled by the Stale Duma 
and the up(per chamber by tbo State Council which consisted of repre 
seutalives of the big landlords and government officials 

Pace 78 * This footnote read os follows ' Of course, we must not allow 
ourselves to he deceived by tbo fact that our peasants, as many persons 
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have informed mo rccenily, very readily chonj^e from naive monarchism to 
an equally naive rej^ublicanlam and use arguwenU to the effect that the 
taar is a fool ho should be kicked out and in the future the tsar should 
be elected every three years, etc * 

Page E4 * Eeinn quetea from Marx a article, 7 he Bahnce Sheet oj the 
Prussian Revolution 

P^GE 85 * TJiese are the various names by which tho Bolsheviks were 
known in 1005 Epcryod latfi, from the Bolshevik paper Vperyod {For 
ioard)^ which appeared In Geneva from about the end of 1904 to the time 
of the Third Party Congress Congress ists us distinct from the Men 
sheviks, who were followers of ibo Geneva Conference Proletary isU, from 
Proletaryt which was the central organ of the Party after the Ihlrd Con 
greae. 

Pace 89 Martynova pamphlet, Tioo Dictatorships, woa directed against 
the slogan of the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat 
and peaaantry and egalnst the proletarian party taking any part In the 
provisional revolutionary government Lenm crltlclflca Martynovs pamphlet 
m his article, Social Democracy and the Provisional Roiolutionary Coiern 
ment m this volume 

Page 95 * The reference Is to the following passage in EngcU’ article 
The Programme of the BUsnquist Communards 

‘'During every revolution many stupid things are done just fla at any 
other lime, and when people have at last cooled down sufficiently to 
adopt a cntlcal attitude towards events they are bound to come to the 
following conclusion we did many things that would have been better 
left undone, and loft undone much that should have been done, and that 
Is why things went wrong 

‘What a lack of drlticjsm is displayed by those who posulvelv 
make an idol of the Commune and regard it as Infallible, declaring that 
every building it sot fito to deserved to bo burnt down and that every 
hostage it shot deserved to be shot! Is that not equivalent to declaring 
that during the May Week the people shot exactly those individuals who 
should have been shot, and no others, that only such buildings were 
burnt down as should have born burnt down, and no others? Is that not 
equivalent to asserting, ad was asserted of the first French Revolution, 
that every indMdual who was executed in the course of that revolution 
deserved his fate— 'from those whom Robespierre executed, to Robes 
pierre himself? To such depths of folly can individuals descend who arc 
really absolutely innocuous, but want themsolve'? nt all costs to he re 
gardod as tonrltilo'* 

Pace 95 * Lenin does not here give a complete appraisal of the 
Paris Commune, to which he attributed the greatest Iniportanco and the 
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history of wluch ho profoundly studied Of the services u performed he 
wrote on another occasion ns follows 

*But with all Its errors, the Corimune fs ibo greatest example of the 
gieateat proletarian movcmeni of the nineteenth century Marx valued 
very highly tlie historical importance of the Commune if during l)tc 
treacheroua raid of the Vecaailles gang on the arms of the Pans prok 
tarlatJ* the workers had given them up wiilioui a fight, the disastvous 
effect of the demoralisation which such weakness would have brought 
into the proletarian movement would have been much more eerioub than 
the injury from the losses suffered by the working class m the figlit 
whilo defending Its arms Great as were tho aeorifices of the Commune 
they are redeemed by its importance for the general proletariah struggle 
it stirred up the socialist movement throughout Europe, a demonstrated 
the value of civil war, it dispersed patriotic illusions and shattered the 
naive faith in tho common national aspirations of the bourgeoisie Tho 
rommnne has taught the European proletariat to deal concretely witli 
the problems of the socialist revolution’ (Lenin, The Pori? Commune, 
liiile Lenin Library, p 19 ) 

Pace 101 * The Erfurt Programme is the programme of the Social 
Demooratic Party of Germany adopted at the Congress of that Party in 
the town of Erfurt In 1891 Ihe programme was drafted ond edited b> 
Karl Kautakyi Engels comments on tho draft progtamme to which Lenin 
refers, were made in a letter to Kautsky dat^ June 29 1891, but pub 
llshed only In 1901, in Die Neue Zeit, the theoretical organ of the Social 
Democratic Fatty, under tho heading, A Corunbution to the CriUcwni of 
the Dra/c Sociaf Democratic Programme Loma dealt ia detail with Ea 
gala’ letter ia his S^te ond /Jeuefurwa and attached considerable import 
ance to It as **crUlciem ” of ** the opportunist views of Social 

Democracy regarding questions of state organisation ’ (Lenina italics) 

'* And when we remember,” says Lenin m this book, ”what importance 
the Erfurt Programme has acquired In international Social Dennjeracy liow 
U has become the model for the whole of the Second Inlet nnlidpal It may 
without exaggeration be said that Engels thereby criticises the oppoTiun 
dam of tho whole Second International” (State and Revolution, cha,p IV 
part Collected ff^orks, Vo] XXI, Book H, pp 203 and 204 also published 
separately la LMa Lenm Library) 

In the present instance, Lenin refers to Engels' reference to the import 
anco the demooratlo republic for the struggle of the proletariat for Its 
dictatorship when ho said ''Now, It seems not to bo feasible legally to 
put the demand for a republic into tho (programme, although that was as 
possible even under louls TTillippe in France as in Italy today Bui the 
fact that one cannot even draw ujp an openly republican party programmr 
In (^rmany proves how colossal Is the illusion that the republic can br 
established in an amiable, peaceful fashion, ond not only the republic bur 
communist society as well None the less, It Is possible, if need be lo 
iquoete by the republic But what must and con be put in, in my opin 

1 

a hinln IB 
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1011 18 the demand for the conceniratwn of all political poiver in the hands 
of the peoples TepTesentativt.s And that 'vvonld be snRiriem for the pros 
ent, if one cannot go any further * 

Pace 101 ** Engels’ letter lo furuttij dated Jaiiuar} 26, 1894, was pulh 
Itahed In 18^5, soon after Engels death, in No 3 of Cntica ^ocio/e, Milan 
The letter was written m connection with the discussion which went on 
within tho Italian Socialist Party on the so colled Imngei riot ’ of the 
peasants in Sicil> It contained a general estimate of the internal situation 
in Italy and also the author’a view on the character of the approaching 
revolution and the tactics which the revolutionary Marxian party ought 
to pviT«^ur 

J'‘ace in'* Lenin heic refers to the coulioversy between Kautsky and 
Bernstein at the end of tha nineties of the last century Replying to Bom 
btem’s assertion that Social Democracy is prematurely strhing for political 
power and that U should xemam an opposlUou parly for an mdcfinuel> 
long period Kautsky in his book Anti Bernstein, puls the question ‘Dare 
we win?” And he replies The party that wonts to exist must fight, 
Riid to fight means trying to win And those who tiy to wm must always 
reckon with the possibility that they uill bo the Victors If we want to 
guarantee ourselNca against power falling into our hands premalurely 
the only thing we can do is to go to sleep ’ fSeiertheless in this vei 7 
book, Kautsky depicts the victory of the Party, its accefision to power, 
in an opportunist manner He depicts it not os the violent overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie, but as a peaceful victor) at the polls On this point also, 
as on the fundamental question of the revolution, fe, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (see note to page IS”*) Kautsky in his polemics with 
Bernalein, “surrenders the position to opportunism ’ 

Pace 118^ This refers to Kautakys article, The Split tn Russian So 
cial Democrac), published in the new iMenahevik) Iskra of June 28 (15), 
1905 Even before this period in the period between the Second and Third 
Congress of the R S D LP , Kautsky, like bU the centrist leaders of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany and of the Second International sup 
ported the Menslieviks against Lenin and the Bolsheviks on the question 
of the split In the article mentioned, Kautsky pursues the samo anti 
Bolshevik line, and on the main theoretical point of diflferenco between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks, wz, the provisional revolutionary govern 
ment, he wrltoa the following J * A foreign observer must exert greiit 
effort to discover any difference between the two factions The principal 
question that divides them at the present lime is, whether or not members 
of the Party should take part in the future revoluUonuiy government But 
surely, it Is possible to discuss how the skin of the bear that has not 
been killed yet is to be divided in a peaceful manner within a single 
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party moreover the whole controversy is futile aa long ss obsolutely 
nothing is known of what the revolutionary government In which ws are 
to take part will look Uke” 

Pace 134 * Lemn wrote these theeea either at the end ol 1905 or tho bo 
ginning of 1906 but they were first published in 1926 These theses are 
particularly valuable because, after briefly outlining the stages Ihiough 
which the revolution bad already passed at the end of 1905, they forecast 
its possible further development and the prospects, in the event of it being 
completely victorious, of its growing into a aociallst revolution Long before 
1905 from tho time he wrote his first important work, IP' hat tk^ ^'Friends 
o/ the People Are and How They Fight Against the Social Dernocrait (eca 
Vol I of Selected ffor^s), Lenin, in speaking of tho bourgoois-democxallo 
retoluUon, pointed out that the overthrow of tsarism should be regarded 
as tho first stage in the revolutionary struggle of tho proletariat which 
was to be followed by the next stage, viz the overthrow of the hour* 
gcoiaie Hence, the tactics of tho proletariat and Its party in the bourgeola- 
democratic revolution ahould bo dit acted towards preparing for thia next 
stage, and paitlcularly towards preparing for the replacement of the 
albance between tho proletariat and the whole of the peasantry in the 
fight against tsarism by the aUlance between the proletariat and the 
rural poor for the overthrow of tho bourgeoisie, (See particularly To The 
Hural Poor m Vol 11 of Selected Iforks) Lenm developed the theory 
of the bourgeois demo cralio revolution growing Into the socialjet revolution 
in connection with tho 190i> Revolution in a number of articles ho wrote 
that year It may he said without the slightest exaggeration that everything 
Lenin wrote m that period is permeated with this Idea In parts III 
and rV of Social jDantocrocy ond the PtovisiotwI Revolniw7iaTy Govern 
ment and in chapter X of The Two Tactics of Socioi Democracy in the 
Democratic Revolution (Included In ibis volume), the reader will find 
precise and definite references to the prospects of the 1905 Revolution 
growing into a socialist revolution, to the relation of class forces that 
was necessary for this traUaltion, C e , ati alliance between the proletariat 
and tho peasantry and the neulrallaallon of the middle peasants, and to 
ihe tactics which the Party should pursue In order to bring this about 
In part 11 (last section) of the Postscript to The Two Tactics^ etc 
(ontitted. from this volume), Lcmn says 

**A complete victory of the present rdvolution will mark tho end of the 
democratic revolution and tho beginning of a decisive struggle for tho 
sociftHst revolution The achievement of the demands of the present day 
peasantry, the complete rout of the reaction, tho conquest of a d^'ino* 
cratio republic, will mark the end of the xevolulionarineas of the hour 
geoisie and even of the potty bourgeoisie— it will bo tho beginning of a 
real proletarian struggle for sociabsm The more complete the democratic 
revolution Is, the sooner, the wider, tho purer and the more resolutel) nlR 
thli new struggle develop The slogan, ‘democratic' dictatorship, expresass 

35 
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precisely the historically limited character ol the preaem revolution and 
the need for a Jiew struggle on the basis of a new order for the 
complete emancipation of the working cl ops fiom all oppression and all 
eccploltatlon In other woids when the democratic bourgeoisie or the 
petty bourgeoi^iie ascend another step, when not only the revolution, jiut 
the complete victory of the revolution will ha\B become a fact, wo shall 
‘replace (perhaps amidst the terrible wailing of some future Marty 
nov) tile slogan, the democratic dictatorship, by the elogon, the socialist 
diclaiorship of the proletariat, re, the comjplete socialist revolution^’ 

In another arUcIot The Attuiide of Social Democracy Towards the Peas 
ant Movement, written In September 1905, Lenin deals with this qnenlon 
in connection with the agrarian programme and the tactics of the Party 
regarding the peasantry in the penod of the first Ruaslan revolution 
and saya 

‘ from tlie democratic revolution ne 5hoil at once, according to the 
degree of our strength, the strength of the class conscious and organised 
proletariat begin to pass over to the socialist revolution We stand for 
continuous rttolution We shall not slop half woy*’ (Italics ours — Ed) 
‘ Without indulging in any adventurism or betraying our acientlfic 
conscience, without Blrivlng after cheap popularity, we can and do say 
only one thing we shall with all our might help the whole of the pes'^ 
antry to make the democratic revolution in order that it may be easur 
for us, the parly of the proletariat, to jpaas on us quickly as possible, 
U) the new and higher task — the socialist re\olutJoii (Leninas italics, 
see pp 14546 of this volume ) 

Thus, the present theses and the passages fiom the works of Lenin 
referred to and quoted here, shmv clearly that in 1905 Lenin was of the 
opinion that the first Russian revolution contained all the prerequisites 

necessary, in the event of decisive victory, to enable the Party, imroedl 
atoly after this victory, to lead the proletariat to the socialist revolution 
Quoting the passage given above from Lenin’s article, Tho Attitude of 
Social Democracy Towards ike Peasant Movement, Ck>mrade Stalin in 

hia Problems of Leninism, written os early as 1925, pointed out how 
mistaken those comrades were who still continue to assert that Lenin 
only amved at the idea of the bourgeois democratic revolution grooving 
Into tho Boclallat revolution, the idea of permanent revolution, after the 
outbreak of the imperialist war, somewhere about tho year 1916” (See 
Stalin, Leninism, Vol II p 266 ) It is well known and Comrade Stalin 

haa pointed this out also, that Trotsky has for a long time falsely de 

Glared that Lenin and tho Bolsheviks did not, in 1905, adhere to the view 
that the bourgeola-democratlc revolution would pass over into Iho socialist 
revolution, and that it was ojily In the spring of 1917 that they advanced 
thle idea after having ‘reequipped themsolvea VitK Trotsky’s weapons 
in the spirit of hia ‘theory of permanent revolution’” 

Nevertheless, in spite of Comrade Stalin’s warning, certain persons 
managed to smuggle Trolskrisi propaganda into Party literature, for et 
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ample» Volosevich and certain membera ot tlie group engaged In writ 
infc> a Hisior} of the CPSJJ under the editorship of Comrade Yaroslovak) 
these tried to argue, ostensibly ^according to Lenin’* that the iieces 
sary conditions did not exist in Russia in 1905 for the bourgeois 
democratic revolution to develop mto the sociaUfii revolution and that, 
therefore this development was impossible in the period of 1905 07v 
or at all events, impossible unless a socialist revolution first occurred 
In the West Other writers, for example, N Popov, wliile admitting 
that Leniii did not regard the socialist levoluUon in the West as be 
lug an eBsentiul condition precedent to the lianalllon to the sociaUat 
revolution, nevertheless so confused tliis absolutely clear question so 
obscured the significance of the internal force* of the revolulfon in Russia 
and so opportunistically ignored the rede of the leadership of the Part) 
and its Leninist tactics m this transition, that their writings only served 
as giisi to the mill of the Trotskyist smugglers Comrade Stalin exposed 
these Trotskyist smugglers in his letters to Proletanka'^a Revolutn'^ay 
published under the heading Questions Concerning the History of Bol 
shetism In this letter be says that these people “try to prove that Lenin 
in the prewar period did not understand the necessity for the bourgeois 
democratio levolution growing into the socinlist revolution * thus “lead 
lug the inexperienced reader to surmise tliat Lenin was not at that 
time n real Bolshevik that he grasped the necessity for surh a transi 
tion only after the war, after he had been *re eijuippcd’ with Trotsky a 
help' After describing Volosevich as a “typical representative of this sort 
of smuggler,” Comrade Stalin again calls attention to the passages quoted 
from Lenina article, The Attitude of SocialDemocrucy Towards the 
Piasant Movementf and says 

“ a very great number of facts aud documents of an analogous sort 
could bo found In the works of Lenin but what concern have people 
like Volosevich for the foots from the life and activity of Lenin? People 
like Volosevich write in order by camoullaging themselvos in Bolshevik 
colours, to drag in tbeii anti Leninist contraband, to he against the Bol 
fihoviks, and falsify the history of the Bolshevik Party” (Stalin Lenin 
ism, Vol IT, p 405 ) 

The Trotskyist snuigglers continued the work of Trotsky who, os m 
well known, and aa Lenin in his day and later on Comrade Stalin exposed 
was engaged in falsifying the history of the Bolshevik Party and the Idena 
of Lenin 

Since 1905, Trotsky has opposed Lenin's views on the prospects of the 
fiist Hugaian revolution, and has opposed to Lenin's doctrine of tlie hour 
geols democralir revolution developing into a socialist revolution hla ov\ n 
* theory of permanent revolution ' This theory had Its origin In the eonii 
Menshevik tbeorics advanced by Rosa Luxemburg and Parvua (see parts 
m and IV of the article Social Democracy and the Provisional Reiolution ^ 
ary Government^ m this volume), according to which the bourgeois uevolu 
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lion c&vJd iTiQTncdialoly put the prolf*tenat hi povvcr whliout firJii ostabliph 
lug the lovalationary dictator &hip o{ the 'proktarlot and peatjaiury Tliw 
Mini Menshevik theory did not prevent bm helped fiotsky to fulfill the 
role of Mcnahovik agent in the 1905 Revolution, particularly r\hou he be 
came chairman of the P<jtrograd Soviet of Workers Deputies after Khmflt 
olev Nosar had been arrested (See note to page 342 ) Tliis theory served 
a 'Left* screen for hia de crlton to the camp of the liquidators iu the 
years of reaction and of the notv revival and similarly as a screen for hla 
concealed Kautakyian social chauvinism in the years of the Imperialist Har 
Finally, it ivas under the mask of this theory that Trotsky and the Piotaky 
Iflts descried from the Communist camp to the camp of the counter rovolu 
tlon in the period of 1925 20 Trotsky oppowtd his theory of permanent 
revolution to Lenin’s views from 1905 on but since lus dcseitlon to t)ie 
camp of the counter rev olntidn, where he and Iiis adherents are acting us 
the vanguard of tlie counterrevolutionary bourgeoisie, he in order to 
conceal his iroacheiy to communism by dei^eption clalips that preoiseh 
from 1905 on thU theory *in all doclsKe clrcwmBtancea coincided wuh 
Leuin’fl theory '* Trotsky asserts this In the pamphlet ho published in Ber 
lln in 1930 entitled Permoneni Revolution and Lenms Line Tlie tlicses 
given hero and the passages from othei works of Lonm quoted above arc 
sufficient to prove that Trotsky a assertion is false, and they expose his 
Menshevik nttempt to paint Lenlniam In the colours of Trotskyism 
In 1922, in the Foreword to hla book Trotsky expounded hU 

theory of permanent revolution in tho following manner 

“It was during the interval between January 9 and the fjCncral strike 
of October 1905 that the views on the character of the revolutionary 
development of Russia, which came to be known as the theory of the 
’permanent revolution/ gradually crystelUsed m the authors mmd This 
somewhat coraplioated term repiesented a rather simple idco, though 
the Immediate objectives of the Russian revolution were bourgeois ip na 
turo, the revolution upon achioving its objectives would not stop tlioio 
The revolution would not bo able to solve Its immediate bourgeois prob 
lems except by placing the proletariat in power And the latter upon as 
suming powci, would not he able to limit itself to the bourgeois frame- 
work of Uto t evolution On th« contrary, pveci ely ii\ order to secure ita 
victory, the proletarian vanguard would be forced In the very earlv stages 
of its rule to make deep inroads not Only into feudal property but riito 
capUahsl properly as well In this the proletariat will come into bosUlo 
colliBion not only with the bourgeois groupings which supported the pro 
Iptanat during the finu stages of the revolutionary struggle, but also with 
llio broad mass<iB of tho peasants who were instrumental In bringing it ^ 
into power The contradictions m the situation of the workers govern 
meat in a backward country with an overwhelmnig majpriy of ppasanta 
can be Solved onlv on ap international scale in the arena of the world 
proletarian re\olutiom'’ 

Lenin repeatedly, in 1905, In tho period of reaction mid of the now 
revival, as well as in the period of the ImperlaUet war, opposed this 
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*^«bsurtlly “queer theory as he df*Bcrlbod it and warned coni 

rades uol to follow It qb u was anti Marxian In ropiy lo the quean on of 
why Loniii “warred" against this theory^ Comrade Stalin rn 1924 in his 
lectures foundations of Leninism^ said 

* Because Lenm proposed that tlic revolutionary capacities of the peas 
anl 27 bo utilised ‘to the utmost" ond that full use be made of their 
revolutionary energy for the complete licjuldation of tsorism and the 
transition to the proletarian revolution, whereas the adherents of ‘per 
manent i evolution did not underetaud the Important role of the peas- 
antry in the Russian revolution underestimated the levolutionary energy 
of the peasantry, underestimated the strength and capacity of the Russian 
proletariat to lead the peasantry and so hampered the work of emancl 
pating ll\c peasantry from the Influence of the bourgeoisie the work of 
rallying the peasantry around the proletarlot 

“Because Lenin proposed to croim the re\o)jtton willi the coming into 
power of the proletariat while the adherents of "permanent" revolu 
tion wanted to begin at once by establishing the power of die proletariat 
not realising that by so doing they were closing their eses to surli 
tiiflea* as llie existence of sunhals of serfdom and overlooking in thoir 
calculations, so impoUant a force as tlie Russian peasantrv nor did ihev 
roahee that this policy would retaid the winning over of the peasantry 
to the aide of the proletariat 

“Lenin, then, fought the adlioients of pennanent reioliitloii not over 
the question of uninterruptedness, because he himself held the point 
of view of uninterrupted revolution, but becouw they underestimated the 
lolo of the peasantry, the proletariat a greatest reserve power and be 
caupe they failed lo giasp the idea of the hegeraonv of the proletoriat *" 
(Stalin Leninism, Vol II pp 37 38 ) 

But this was not t!io only danger and harm of the Trotskyist theory 
of peimanent revolution against which Lenin fought and which In fact 
served the interests not of the proletarian revolution, but of its enemlcw 
Comparing the Tiolskyiat theory of permanent revolution aa expounded by 
Trcteky WmsaU iu the pamge quoted abuse Comrade Stalin somewhat 
later, in December 1924 in an article entitled The October Revolution 
and the Tactirs of (ho Russian Communists Fays that this comparison 
reveals “tlie gulf that separates tlio Leninist theory of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat fiom Conn ado Trolaky"8^ tJieory of ‘permanent revolution 
And Comrade Stalin goes on to Boy 

“Lenin speaks of the afliunco of tlic prolatanal and the tolling strata 
of the poHsantiy as the foundation of the dictotorehip of the proleiarlal 
Iw Trotsky wv. find the /iosti(e coWiston" ‘of the proletarian vanguard 
with ‘the broad maases of peasants’ 

“Lenin spenk^ of the leadership of the toiling and aXploited masses b} 
tlie proletariat In Trotsky we find 'contradictions In the situation of tbo 
workers" government in ft hark^ard country with an overwhelming ma 
joril) of peasants 


^Trotsky was then a membor of tlio Party— 
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‘According to Lotilti, rovolaUon dtavs its forces chiefly from among 
tli 0 vorkere and peasants of Ruesm itself According to Trotsky^ the 
necessary forces can be foijnd only In the arena of the world prole 
larifln revolution * (Stalin* The October RevoluUont pp 102 03 ) 

After pointing out that these features of Trotsky’s ‘‘theory of permanent 
revolution” arc Incompatible ^vitIl Leninism, Comrade Stalin goes on to 
say , 

“What Is the dictatorship of the proletariat, according to Lenin? 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat Is the power which relies on the 
alliance between the proletariat and the tolling luasaea of the peasantry 
for ‘the complete overthrow of capital and ‘the final establishment and 
consohdolion of soolohsm* 

‘What Is the dictatorship of the iproletnrlat according to Trotsky? 

“The dictatorship of the prolclannl is a power which enters Into 
hostile collision with the broad maaseg of the peaa&nta and aeekfi 
the solution of its ‘contradictions’ merely ‘In tlic arena of the world 
proletarian revolution’ 

‘'In whnt respect does thia ‘theory of the permanent revolution’ differ 
from the well known theory of Menshevlsm which repudiates the con 
cept dictatorship of the proletariat^ 

‘ In substance there la no difference 

‘“There can be no doubt about it Peimanenl revolution is not a 
mere underestimation of the revolutionary possibilities Inherent in the 
peasant fnovement ‘Permanent revolution’ is an underestimation of the 
peasant movement wluch lends to the rejection of Lenin s theory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat 

“Comrade Trotsky’s ‘permanent revolution is onothei variety of Men 
shovlsm ’ (Ibid, p 103 ) 

While repudiating the leiiimst theory of the dictatorship of the prole 
tariat, Trotsky a theory of “permanent revolution* simultaneously repudiates 
rho possibility of a permanent victory of llie proletarian revolution and of 
the victory of socialism in a single Conn try, which U one of the comer 
stone* of the l^enlniBi tlieory of proletarian revolution fbia is evident 
from the part of the above quoted passage from TroHky a book in whlcli 
he says *tHc coniradictiona In the aituatlon of the wotkeis goverument 
in a backward country with an ovcrwliehtung majority of p^^asants con 
bo aolved only on an interna tiotml scale, in the arenn of the world prolo 
larian revolution In an article, entitled 4 Review and Some Perspective^ 
Written In 1906 Trotaky in developing hia theory of permanent revolution 
expressed thia idea more definitely Ho said ‘ Without direct stato aup 
port from the European proletariat the working class of Russia cannot 
mflinlain itself in power and transform its temporary rule Into a durable 
BOoialiBt dlciutorshlp This we cannot doubt for an instant*" 

Quoting this pasaage, Comrade Stalin, in hU aitlclo 3 he October Roi>- 
ofiumn and the Ta^^tict of the Ritssian Comnmnists, asks 

“Whot doe* tills quotation asy?” And be replieB ‘It says that tlie 
victory of aoctallsm m a ainglo country, lu this case RuBsia, Is impos- 
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8il}le Without direct stale support from tbc European proletariat^ 

What 18 there in conunon between this theory and Lenina formula 
about the possibility of the victory of socialism in one single capil 
alist country?’ 

It la evident that there is nothing in common <f6id p 106) 

Comrade Stahn then goes on to point out that the Tiotskyiat theory of 
permanent revolution is inseparable from the Trotskyist repudiation of tht- 
possibility of the victory of socialfam not only in Russia but in any single 
country taken separately, and declares \) that Trotsky a theoiy of *per 
manent revolution is the repudiation of the Leninist theory of the pro 
letanan revolution, and on the other hand 2) that the ’buhsoil of tho 
iheory of permanent revolution’ is lack of confidence in the strength and 
'abilities of the Russian prolotaiiat, S) that, in substance this ' theon 
in no way differs from the ordinary Menshevik theory that the victory of 
socialism i9 impossible in a single country, atlll less lu a backward 
country and therefore, 4) even from this aspect, the theory of permanent 
revolution is a variety of Menshevism 
Being a variety of Menshevism, and etpressing lack of confidence in tho 
revolutionary possibilities of the peasant movement and lack of confidence 
in tho abilities of the pioletarlat, repudiating tho alliance between tin 
pioletariat and the main masses of the peasantry (particularly with the 
tnasscs of the middlo peasants), and by that repudiating the Leninist 
theory of the dictatorship of tho proletariat, and, finally by repudiating 
the I^nluist theory of the pioletarian revolution and iu doctrine of the 
possibility of the victory of socialism in a aitigle country — Trotsky s theoiy 
of permanent revolution could only lead him and the Trotskyists to the 
place to which Menshevlsm led vfz, the camp of the counterrevolution 
Trolsk) s recent assertions that his theory *In all decisive circumstances 
coincided with tho Leninist theory’ is only a fable fit for political infanta 
who are incapable of distinguishing Leninism from a variety of Mcn8bc\ 
iirtn, and for the aniugglcrs and count erf eileis of Leninism who eorve 
conlcmpOTary counter re\ ohuionary Trolsk) ism 

Pacf 139 ^ This article was written in tho autumn of 1905 ond pub 
llfahed in Proletary, No 16 of Septembei 14 (1) 1905 It explains the 
icsolutlop on tlie peasant question adopted by the Third Congress of the 
R b D L P and as Lenin says the “urgent tasks of tho Party generally 
Tile need for such an explanation was called fprth by tho surprise and 
doubts about this resolution that evisled among certain Parly organl 
sfllions and individual comrades In his reply to the debate on his 
report nt the Fifteenth Conference of the GPSU, Comrade Stalin, cx 
posing Kamenev’s Trotskyist falsification of Loums views mptitionad 
this article and another of Lenin s articles, entitlofl “The Two Lines of 
the Revolution,’ and said “You sec that in 1905 as in 1915 Lenin look 
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as his starting point tlio premiss that the bourgeois revoluilou in Rusi^iu 
nmsl grow int© a socialist resolution that the \Jctory of the bourgeois dein 
ticTatic revolution bi Russia Is the first slogo of tho Russian revolution a 
nccoasary stage to enolile it to pass immediately to the nc'^t stage, to the 
aocialiat revolution ' Kamenev never understood llus Ho did not ut\ 
derstand it m 1917 when at the head of an Insignificant group of Right 
opportunists, he waged an unsuccessful atruggie against the Leninist 

line, nor did he undeisand It when, m conjunction with Zinoviev he 

waged an equally unsuccessful atruggle against the Party first at llm 
head of the Leningrad opposuion, ami then in the front ranks of iho 
Trotskyist 6foc under the leadership of Trotsky Falsify me Leninism at 
the Fifteenth Party Conference Kamenev and ZmoMcv hand in hand 
with Trotsky, openly spread the Trotskyist slander about the alleged 
*‘rc equipment'’ of Bolshevism Jn 1917, ue , the shnder that Bolshevism 
changed Jta whole bne in 1917 After this elander had been exposed 

by Comrade Stalin at the Fifteenth Paiiy Conference and after Trotsky 

ism had been utterly touted at the Pifteenth Patty Congress this slander 
was amugglcd into |lhc literature on tile history of the Portv by Volosevich 
and other Trotskvlat smugglers In his well known letter to t]ie editors 
of ProUtarskaya R^volytUsiya^ entitled Queshons Coftierning the History 
of Bohhevi$m Comrade Stalin again quotes o passage from the present 
article showing thot Lenin conceived of the domocratlL revoluilort grow 
ing mlo tho BooiaHat revolution as early as 1905, and be goes on to aoy 
*Tt U true a very great number of facts aud documents of an analogous 
sort could be found in the works of Lenin, but what concein have people 
like Volosevich for the farts fiom tho life and activitj of Lenin? People 
like Volosevich write in order, by camouilaging thomtelves in BoKhevik 
colours, to drag in their anti Leninist contraband, to l^e against the 
Bolsheviks ond falsify tho history of the Bolshevik Parly You see the 
Voloseviches are worthy of the Slutskye*” f Stalin, Leninism Vol If 
page 405 ) 

Pack 139*'* Ihis oyigmol diaft of the resolution on Uie aUHude to bo 
taken towards the peasant movement was published in Kperyod No 11, 
March 1905, in an article hv Lenin entitled The Protetaruit and the Peas 
antry and was Written in opposition to the opportunist poatulate adiancod 
by Kaulsky at that time that ^*the reiolutionary urban mosenient" {ic 
the proletariat and its party— jFcf ) ' must remain neutral In the question 
of the TclBliane betweem the pcaannlry and tho landlords*’' In opposition 
to ihU postulate, Lenin enunciates the Bolshevik attitude towords the 
peasant movement and at the end of this nitlclc quotes the resolution 
he had drawn up on tills question for tho Third Congiess of the Part) 
This draft In a more condensed form ond worded somewhat difTcrcntl) 
formulates the eamo fundamental poatulutea that are formulated in the 
roBolutJon that was ultimately adopted by the '1‘hird Congrws, ke, eup 
port for tho peflB&nt movemenU including the confiacat>on of Undlordd, 
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churoh, monastery state and appanage lands, the fmniedinle formation 

of ^6^ olutionary peasant c^mniltteosi and the Indoffcndent orgnnj^atfon 
of the rural proletariat 

Pace ISO *** This refers to the resolution adop ed by the Menshevik Con 
ference in Geneva, which was held simultaneously ^^ith llto Third Congroia 
of the R S D L P in 1905 In regard to the agrarian demands of the 
peasantry the resolution vaguely slated that “Social Democracy must 
support every attempt on the part of the pensonlry to seize the land by 
force* and added that such support must bo accompanied by an ox 

planation ‘to the peasantry that Its gains m the struggle against the 

landlords can be guaranteed only by a free and national constituent 

assembly ’ In contrast to llie **practlcal slogan issued by the Bolsheviks 
for the ‘immediate organisation of revolutionary peasant coramltteea for 
tive purpose of carrying out all the revolulionar) deinocratio changes in 
the rural districts,** the Menshevik resolution spoke in liberal terms about 
the necessity of “demanding that the constituent assembly set up, on 
demoorntfc principles special committees (peasant committees) which 
shall finally remote ilm old conditions In the rural districts which arc 
so burdensome for tiie peasantry * 

Pace 140 • Tbla refers to the All Russian Peasant Union organised in 
1905 and operating till the end of 1906 See also note to page 203 

Pace 145 * Lenin here refers to the ogiarlan programme of the Socialist 
Revolutionary Party which called for the abolition of private properly 
m land the conversion of all the land into public property and the 
distribution of the land among the peasantry on an equal basis, that is 
to srVj to give each family as much land as would satisfy its needs and 
as it was able to cultivate without the employment of outside labour 
Tlds they called * the socialisation of the land ’* In their opinion this sya 
tern of distributing the land would have enabled the rural districts 
through the medium of co operative societies to Introduce socialism even 
under capitalism without the conquest of power by the proletarian, 
without the dictatorship of the proletariat and without the leadership of the 
peasant masses by the proletariat. For Lenine criticism of this programme 
Pec Lenin’s articles Petty Bourgeois and Proletarian Socialisni and The 
Agrarian Programme o} %cial Democracy in the First Russian Revolu 
twn 1905 d)7 in this volume, and the article Peasants and tPorkers in 
Selected JTor^, Vol VI Lenin alwnya pointed out that the aboUuon of 
private property in land and its conversion into * public property,** as con 
tamed In tlie Soclatiel Revolutionary programme, expreawd the revolu 
tionary strivings of the peasantry to abolish landlordism and the rem 
nants of feudalism lie described tlie droom of achievmg Boolalism by 
means of equal land tenure and the development of co-operation under 
capitalism, without the dictatorship of the proletariat and tho leadership 
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of iho maases of iho po&saota by tho proletariat, as p;.U> bourgeoia bo 
ciallenn'' This Socialist RdVohUioo ary socialism expressed the fitrhlnga 
of the rural small proprietors, not for socialism, but for the consolidation 
growth and perpetuation of mdividual farming and iu piactlca would have 
aor\ed the purpose of consolidating and developing the rural bourgeol 
sie at the expense of the peasant masses Indeed, it was under the 
cloak of * BociaUaing the land ' that the Socialist Rovolulionaripa desired 
to strengthen the position of the kulaks in 1917, tliat the majority of 

them became open champions of the interests of the kulaks and tho 

urban bourgeoisie in opposition to the proletariat and the tolling masse 
of the countrjside (For further details, see Lenin s articles How and 

Why the Peasants Were Deceived, Peasants and Workers and Another 
deception of the Feasants by the ^cialist Revolutionary Party^ in Selected 
Works Vol VI ) In 1917, the masses of the peasants in the 242 in 
St ructions they gave to their representatives at tho First Congress of 
Peasant DepuUee expressed the demand for the abolition of private prop 
erty m land, the transference of the land to the whole of the people 

and Its equal distribution among the peasants IVhen the proletariat 

led by Lenin’s parly, took power in its hands Lenin and the Party 

secured the adoption, at the Second Congress of Soviets, of a decree 
which embodied ah the demands of the peasantiy on the agrarian 
cpiestion, in order to strengthen the alliance between the proletariat and 
the rural poor and to neutralise the middle peasants, they conceded to 
the masses of the peasantry on the question of equal land tenure The 
abolition of private propeity in land and the conversion pf the land 
into public property was equivalent to the nationalisation of the land 
which was essential for the proletariat as one of the bases of socialist 
construction and as a step towards eooiahsm Under the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and tlie leadeiship of tho working class and Its parly 

the poor peasantry and the middle peasants would become coniinccd 
by their own experience of tlio barrenness of so called equal land 

tenure. This was the lino Lenin took, and things turned out as he had 
predicted This is proved by tho tremendous success of the coUecllvlsa 
tion of agriculture and the liquidation of the kulaks as a class m the 
Soviet Union For fuUher details concerning the concession made to thr 
masses of the peasants on tho question of equal land tenure and con 
corning the significance of the decree adopted by the Second Congress 
of Soviets embodying tho 24^? instructions of th6 peasants to their depu 
lies, see Lenin’s Report on the Land Question in Selected Works Vol VI, 
niid the pamphlet The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautslyy 
Included in Selected Works, Vol VII, chap entitled '^Servility Towards 
the Bovngeoisie in ibo Guise of Economic Anolyals ’ 

Pacs 14B Both in the peiiod of the old Iskra and in tho period of the 
first Rusaiaii revolution, Lenin not only fought against the opportunist tend 
enciea of Social Democracy but also against the Narodniki, as represented 
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by the Socialist Revolutionary Party In 1905 the Sooialist Re^oluiionariea 
enjoyed groat popularity among the potty bourgeoia mtollectuala m tow u and 
country They conducted a certain amount of work, among the luaseca, 
hut it is noteworthy that their influence was evident only in the re 
gtona whore there were mass movementa of the peasantry, while it waa 
inconsiderable among the workers They had some luiluence among the 
workers mainly In thoao places whore the Social Democratic oigamaation, 
and particularly its revolutionary Bolahcvik wing was weak While the 
Mensheviks strove to aubordinato the working class movement to the 
Intel esls of tho bourgeolaie and m fact were objectwely the agents of the 
liourgeoisle wUhin the working class, the Socialist Revolutionaries tried 
in submerge the working class movement in the pensanl movement and to 
undermine the hegemony of the proletariat over lb© peasantry Thus, 
objectively, they tried to subordinate the peasanl movement to the leader 
ship of the bourgeoisie, for, deprived of the leadership of the proletariat, 
the peasant movement was bound to go over to the bourgeolaie* Hence, 
iri the struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie for Ihe leader 
ship of the peasantry, to which Lenin attached tremendous importance, 
the Socloliflt Revolutionaries acted as the agents of the bourgeoisie On 
tho other hand, although a typical, petty bourgeois democratic party in a 
peasant country, the Socialist Revolutionaries tried to invest their petty 
bourgeois democracy %vith tlie attributes of socialism, a socialism robbed 
of all class and proletarian content For the working class they subsututed 
the '^toiling people** nnd the 'toiling class in general, in ivblch they 
included without distinction tho workers, the "toiling peasantry ' and the 
* toiling intellectuals" Hoving no clear conception of tho class content 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution and of tho socialist revolution, 
they confused the one with the other, and during the first Russian re\ 
olutloii, they regarded the bourgeois domooratlc peasant movement and tlie 
labour movement as being equally^ socialist movements They strove to 
Uanaform the peasant struggle for land and for the re-dlvlalon of the land 
into a movement for dcUoring the land "national property and for Its 
f dwtnhution among tlie ' toilers * and this they called 'the social 
isatlon of the land" The chief aim of Leninas struggle against the So 
cishsl Revolutionaries was to expose to the working class tho petty hour 
gcois nature of their "socialism * At the same time, he pointed out that 
^inoe this petty bourgeois democracy, which was concealed beneath socialist 
phrases, was directed against tho landlords and the Undlord autocracy, 
U was of positive lovolutlonary value 
In 1905, Lemn wrote a number of artloles on the Socialist Revolution 
axles one of the most important of which la the proBenl attiole, Petty 
Bpurgeois and Proletarian Socmlwm In this article he draws a very clear 
and precise distinction between a proletarian and genuinely socialist party 
and a petty bourgeois democratic party which conceals its true character by 
means of socialist phraseology This article was first published in the 111c 
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gal organ of the Party, Proletary (No 24, Nov 7 [Oct 25], 1^05), and 
later in Nomya Zhim (No 9, Nov 23 [10], 1905), at tlie very 
height of the masB revolutionary atruggle, when the Forty openly came 
before vast luaasea and when It waa particularly neceasary to dissociate 
proletarian socialism from potty bourgeois socialist pliraseology 

Pace 149 * In 1902, a wave of revolutionary peasant uprisings swept over 
RuBsia particularly in the South, whore the already bad conditions of the 
peasants were made despernie by a severe failure of the crops. Theie 
were 840 separate uprisings in the spring of that year and over one liund 
rod ealatos were destroyed in the l^arkov and Po^llava gubernias alone 

Page 154 * V V (VP Vorontsov) and N — on (N F Danielson) were 
prominent Narodnik writers of the eighties and nineties The Destiny of 
Capitalism in Russia appeared in 1882 and the Outlines of Post Reform 
Economy m In 1893 In apite of the long interval that olapacd he 

tween the appearance of these works and certain differences m dieir points 
of view, the purpose of both was to prove that capitalism In Russia 
had no futuro 

Pace 157* The Agranan Programme of Social Democracy in the First 
Russian Reooiutxon, 1905 07, was vfiitten in 1907 under the title, He 
Agrarian Question m the First Russian Revolution^ but was confiscated by 
the government while still in the press It appeared again in 1917 under 
the title now given It gives the fullest exposition made by Lenin of hia 
views on what should be the agraidan programme of the proletarian party 
in a hour geois^democra tic revolution and the theoretioal and political juaii 
fication of the demand for the nationallaation of the land as the funda 
mental programme of demands for that revolution in Russia The Leninist 
programme of land nadonaliaation was clearly linked up with the strategy 
and tactics of the armed uprising, the overthrow of the autocracy und 
the establiahment of a revolutionary governmeut, the revolutionary dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry and the transition of the boar 
geols revolution to socloliist revolution Even the Mensheviks fully under 
stood the close oonnecuou that existed between the Bolsheviks' agrarian 
programme and ihelr tactics At the Fourth Party Congress in Stockholm, 
Plekhanov declared that Lemns idea of land nalionallsation Was closely 
bound up with hia idea of ‘^seizure of power" (This is how Plekhanov 
described the slogan, ‘revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the prole- 
larlnt and peasantry") In Lenln'o opinion, the demand for land nation 
alisatlon, like all the other slogans of the proletarian party that he pro 
posed for the bourgeols-demooratlo revolution, was to serve but one basic 
aim to clear tho path for the proletarian class struggle for lU final goal 
By completely destroying the vestiges of fmidallsm in the rural dis- 
tricts, by destroying the semi feudal landlord— the common foe of all the 
♦ocUl groups In the countryside— by unmasking the capitalist exploitation 
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of the countobide by the bourgeolfaje In general and by the ruiai hour 
geoiaie m particular, and by bringing the rural poor faco to face vfith 
tho bouigeoiBic land naUonaUsaUon would clear the path for the wideal 
possible development of the class slrugglo against the bourgeoisie m tho 
lural districts In tills way It would help to unite the rurol poor with the 
proletariat and, consciiuently, would faciUtato the Iraneiuon from iho hour 
geoia-democratlc revolution to the socialist revolution the transformation 
of the revolutionary democratic dictatoiship of the proletariat and peaa 
unlry into the dictatorship of the proletariat In the process of this trans- 
fortuatlon, land natlonahsatlon would become trauefonued from a con 
dition for the decisive victory of tho bourgeois democratic revolulion into 
a condition for the victory of the Bociallst revolution In a ])08t8crlpt to 
tho 1917 edition of TKq Agranan Programme of Social Democracy in the 
Fint Russian RevoliUioni written on tha eve of the October Revolution, 
when the transition from a bourgeois-democrutic to a sociollat revolution 
was placed on the order of the day, Lenin wrote '‘Under such conditions 
land nationalisation must also inevitably be presented m a new way in 
the agrarian programme Nationalisation of land is not only the last 
Viord' of a bourgeois revolution, but it is a step toioards socialism * 
{C<^lected Works Vol XXI Book I p 269 ) 

This work la not given In full in the present \oIumo Chapters HI and 
V have been omitted Chapter III, The Theoretical Foundations of Na 
tionaliaation and Municlpalisatlon, ' contains, in the main, an exposition 
of the thcorclical and economic grounds for land nationalisation, and m 
particular a criticism of the Menshevik P Maslovs * theory” of rent, 
which served as the foundation for the Meuakevik munlcipahsatlon pro 
gramme and was one of tho various fonns of the revision of the Marxian 
theory on the agrarian question Lenin's criticism of revisionism In Russia 
06 well as in Western Europe will be found in a number of articles in 
eluded in Volume XII in Selected Works, which also contains chapter III 
of The Agrarian Programmo, etc, here omitted Chapter V of this woik, 
‘Clflssce and Parties in the Debatea in the Second Duma on tho Agrarian 
Question,* omitted here owing to lock of space, is a valuable piece of 
hiatorical research work in which, using the debates in the Duma a dea 
crlption of tha position taken hy the various parties on the peasant ques 
tion is given 

Page 166 * The figures quoted by Lenin In tho preceding pages show that 
the predominant form of landed property Jn tsarist Russlo was the large 
cstaU But la a number of regions it was not the capitalist form of agrl 
culture (cultivation by means of wage labour) that prevailed on the 
large estates, but semi feudal, bondage forms, based on labour rent The 
landlords* estates were cultivated by the peasants who used tbelr own 
Implements The peasants performed this work in part payment for the 
land they rented from the lamhords and also in payment for the use of 
pasture?, llie rep 1 ) 10011 1 Of loans, etc This system prevailed in tfovenuen 
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gubemiaa, while In seven more gubertiiaa it existed side by side with pure 
capltftliBt forma, the latter predominating in nineteen guberniaa, Lenin 
calls this a>' 0 tem of farming the ^otrabotochni system, from the word 
^oUtxhoiki!' meaning to pay in work, and he maintains that it la a 
survival of the system that prevailed under serfdom known as *^haTsh 
china!' or the corvke system which Marx termed iabonr rent (See 
Capital VoL III, chap XLVII, *The Genesis of Capitalist Ground Rent” 
I^nin deals more fully with this In The Agrarian Question in Russia^ 
etc and m The Development of Capitalism in Russia, m Vol I of Set 
cried Jf^orks 

Pace 167* The agrarian programme of the Conslilutlonal Democratic Parly 
(commonly known as Cadets) advocated enlarging the peasants* holdings 
at the expense of lands belonging to the alate, the monasteries and also 
the large landlords, *by compensating the present holders at a fair (not 
at market) price” In other words, it favoured a lepetilion of the Reform 
of 1861 

Lenin described the class nature of this programme in the following 
words 

“The Cadet agrarian programme is in essence, a landlord's programme 
The Cadets' 'compulsory alienation* of land means that the landlords 
will compel tlie peasants to purchase their land at a ruinous price be 
cause the amount of compensation and taxation will be determined by 
the landlords in the localities the landlords, together with the officials, 
will predominate in the 'land committees (m the first Duma the Cadets 
objected to these committees being elected by universal suffrage), while 
in the central, all Russian legislature they will control the State Council, 
etc The 'liberalism of the Cadets ia tlie liberalisra of the bourgeois 
lawyer, who makes peace between the peasant end the landlord, the 
peace being in favour of the landlord” 

On another occasion, Lenin explains the kind of landlord he had in 
view when describing the Cadet agrarian programme a landlords pro 
gramme *lhe agrarian bill introduced by the Cadets is in essence the 
plan of the capitalist landlord!* who wishes to preserve landlordism *hy 
divesting It of soma of Its feudal features, by ruining the peasant through 
compensation payments and placing him in bondage to the officials” 

Pace 174'.* Bez Zaglaviya {Without a Title), the name of a weekly mag 
axine published by a group of wrltera who regarded themselvea as "critic 
al eoclaliffls,” i^, opportunists In fact they wore more Right than the 
European revisionists and akin to the Cadets S Prokopovich and E. 
Kuskova (authors of the notorious Credo) were the leaders of this group 
Their daily paper was Tovarishek, which was a more echo of the Cadet 
organ Rech (Speech) 

Pace 175 * By grouping all private landed estates of over fifty dessiatlns In 
ono category, as Prokopovich did, the whole question of the two types of 
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large wmtesr— capitalist and feudal— was confused and the mam question 
of the revolution, namely the eradication of the relics of feudalism the 
basis for which was the largo estates run on feudal lines was evaded 
(See note to page 166 ) 

Pace 170 * The speeches of the peasant deputies m the thiee Dumaa com 
pjetely confirmed the conectness of Leruns agrarian programme When the 
liberal, Cadet deputies spoke on the agrarian question they tried to defentl 
landlordism, but the peasant deputies, e\en those who belonged to the 
Right jn their (political views, spoke in the language of revolutionaries 
whenever the question of land was discussed Thus the Riglii peauant 
deputy, Petrochenko, begun his speech bj declaring that he would *‘de 
fend the tsar and the fatherland to the last dr(\p of his blood, but 
wound up by stating that the land will have to bo handed over to us 
A numbei of deputies even declared outright that the> were opposed to 
private property in land, that the land should be common property 1 hc> 
uald that the peaaants would willingly pool ^eir lands in a common fund 
since, if the estates of the large landlords were conhscated, the peasants 
were bound to receive more and belter land when it was re-distributed 

Pace 177 * G A Alexinsky, member of the Second Duma, at that time a 
Bolshevik, subsequently became a monarchist counter revolutionan In the 
speech referred to, the outline of which was drawn up b) Lenin he citeil 
hgures demonstrating that the government was pninanl/ on instrument of 
the landlords for the oppression of the peasants and that, furthermore, the 
bulk of the expenditure on administration went Into the pockets of the 
big landlords Ho pointed out that twenty eight high dignitorles members 
of the State Council, received among them one million rubles annually in 
various form^ such as travelling expenses, grants, etc 

Page 177 ** Alloimeut lands were lands belonging to tlie village commune 
and apportioned out by them for use among the members of the commune 
This form of land tenure was a survival of serfdom when attaching the 
toiler to the land, allotting land to him, served as a means q{ explojta 
tion ^ (Lenin ) At that time, die right of allotting land belonged to the 
landlord and permitted the exaction by him of dues in labour and kind 
(f or ued labour, labour rent, etc ) In this respect the position of the peas 
oats improved very little after the Reform of 1861, since the allotment of 
land was combined with the whole village commune being made jointl> 
responsible for the compensation payments due to the landlords for the 
land tliey had * ‘received when they were “emancipated, for the payment 
of taxes ond dues to the stale, te, it again Served! the purposes of bond 
age and exploitation Non allotment laudato which Lenin refers, comprised 
land that was acquiied as private property, or rented, mainly by the rich 
peasants and kuloks, This form of landownershlp marked tho development 
of capitalist forms in agrioulturc and led to the grodual decrease in Uio 

I^pln III 
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Importance of tlte allotment land and to the increase of the Iniporlanct* 
of non allotment land in the development of agriculture 

Page 180 ♦ The bourgeoia development of in Prussia in many 

respects rcscmhled that In prerevolutionary Russia The abolition of the 
feudal system in Prussia was the direct result of the French Revolution 
Just as in Russia in 1861, so in Prussia, the 'emancipation' of the serfs 
was effected from above and was the work of the landlords themselves, vyho 
extorted huge sums from the peasants in return for release from the 
multifarious feudal dues and impositions As a result* the peasants, with 
the exception of a few rich members of that class, were left impoverished 
and landless The plundering of the peasants, the forcible seizure of their 
lands, the vast compensation payments exacted, accompanied by the crea 
lion of a supply of cheap free labour, furnished the stimulus for the 
transformation of the large estates from feudal into capitalist enlerprlscB, 
although pre capitalist forms of exploitation In the form of labour rent 
continued to exist 

In America, however, the capitalist development of agriculture assumed 
a different form The starting point of this development in America was 
peasant farming unimpeded b> the yoke of landlordism and agrloulture, 
as a result, developed into free, capitalist farming This is due to the 
fact that America did not paea thiough Uie serf period of the feudal 
landlord and serf peasant It must be observed, however, that the develop 
mem was not idetttlcal in all parts of America This North* for example, 
developed early and there was a complete absence of landlordism with 
the result that agriculture assumed capitalist features sooner than in 
other parts of the country In the South, groat estates and plantations 
grew up on the basis of slave labour But slavery was inimical to the 
development of capitalism, which demands a supply of free labour, and 
the d^eat of the South by the North in the Civdl War resulted In iho 
abolition of slovery and the division of the large plantations into small 
units* The West was a vast unsettled territory The Homestead Act of 
1662 offered free land to settlers with the object of accelerating the 
opening up of the West 

Those three clrcumsiahces — the absence of feudal landlord farming, the 
abolition of slavery and the Homestead Act — furnished a powerful stimu 
lus to the. development of capUalist forms of agriculture In America 

Page 184 • The Stolypin programme consisted of a series of enactments ifr 
sged in the period from August to November 1906 after the Duma had bceu 
dispersed (Article <87 of the Fundamental Laws permitted the government 
to issue enactments without the sanction of the Duma, if the latter weie 
not in session) Those enactments provided for 1) the transfer of part 
of the lands belonging to the imperial family to the Feasants' Bank for 
the purpose of re sale to the peasants, 2) the transfer of part of the 
lands for the same purpose, 3) the release of certain peasants from 
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clependfince on the village coitununeB, the peasants utre given the right 
to leave the communea, acquire their allotment lands as their ovvn private 
property and to dispose of the same at their own discretion, 4) the grant 
jng of loans by the Peaaants’ Dank on the securll) of such landa Tlie 
political purpose of these laws was to create a strong class of rich, prop 
erly owning kulaks as a bnlvsnrk against the revolutionary tendencies 
in the countryside 

Pace 185* This refers to the following clause m the Agrarian Reform Bill 
introduced in the I’irst Duma by the Cadets ‘The alienated land is to be 
placed in the stale land reserve fund The principles upon which these 
lands are to he distributed to those of the population in need of them 
shall be dctemiined m nccordanco with ilio special features of landowner 
sliip and land tenure in the varJoua regions of Russio ” In the bill the 
Cadets IntToduceil in the Second Duma Ibis clause was omitted 

PACk 187* In the article, Grants^ A/ot Compensaiipn^ theTrudovik, Glchov, 
opposed tlie pajnient of compensation for the land on the grounds that 
there could ha no property right In land He wrote “There can be no 
right of propotty in land and so it is of no use talking about paying: 
compensation for tlic land“ But Clcbov did not logically apply his view® 
lo all landlords for he went on to eay that those who would “auffer^ as 
d result of the olienation of the land should be “pitied^ and a “small 
sum ought to be paid them* But this, in hia oprfnion, would not be com 
pensatlon, but relief, ‘such as is given to the victims of famine, fire or 
earthquake/’ and thla relief was not to be given to those ‘ who had mil 
Hons in the bank*’ 

Pacf 102* Gurko and Lldval methods, ic, embezzlement of elate funds 
Gurko was Vico Minister for Home Affairs under StolypJn, Lldval was a 
capitalist Both were involved In a shdd) affair connected with the distrlbu 
tion of supplies ^ 

Pace 197 * Leninas pamphlet, A Revision of the Agrarum Programme oj the 
(Torkers* Party, appeared on the eve of the Fourth Congress of the Rui 
dan Social Democratic Labour Party (spring of 1906) It contains a 
of the basic problems of the agrarian programme that were to bo 
discussed at the Fourth (ingress It briefly analyses the agrarian pro 
gramine of the “Em and pa lion of Labour ' group of 1885, deals with 
the shortcomings of the agrarian programme adopted by the Second Parly 
Congress, criticises the municipalisation of the land proposed by the Meti 
shwiks and advocates the programme submitted by Lenin to the Fotirlh 
Congress (Sec note to page 200 *) This pamphlet formed in sub 
stance the speech Lenlu delivered at the Slockholin Congress The speech 
was, therefore, not lecorded In the minutes of the Congress, which merely 
contain a note to the effect that lenin advocated the point of view 

dc 
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forth in hiB pamphlet, A Revision of the Agrannn Programme of the 
Workers Forty 

Page 197 The abstract and detached nature of this programme ib shown 
by the fact that It contains no reference to the class antagomsms in the 
countryside *By &n agrarian programme^ says Lenhi, 'wo mean the laying 
down of the guiding principles for a Social Democratic policy in tlie agrar 
lan question, te, in relation to agnculture and the various classes, strata 
and groups of the rural population * Nothing of that was contained m 
the programme of the ^Emancipation of Labour* group The only con 
CTcte demand in that programme — the right of the peasant to surrt der 
hi8 allotted land and to leave the village commune — was actually put 
into practice by the Stoljpin government The programme was also un 
satisfactory in the pert which demanded a radical revision of agrarian 
relations, since by this term it meant merely a revision of the conditions 
of buying out land and allotting it to the peasant communes * Similar de 
mands were to be found in the agrarian programmes of the Russinn 
bberals and even of the Cadets 

Page 198 * The chief author of that agrarian programme of 1903 was 
LenJn 

Pace 200 * The agrarian programme adopted by tlie Stockholm ^Unity * 
i ongresa was a Menshevik programme Its mam demand was the conhscatlon 
of the lands belonging to the landlords, the monasteries and to the im 
penal family, and their transfer, together with the state lands, to the 
oontrol of local government outliorlties of large territorial units embrac 
Ing urban and rural districts There was, however, no unity or consistency 
in this programme of municipalisation For instance, m addition to the 
peneral demand for municlpalisatlon, it also contained n demand for the 
natlonalfsation of “the land reserved for colonisation as well as of forests 
and waters of national importance,** but the lands belonging to the peas 
unle were to be neither municipalised nor nationalised It finally provided, 
if worst came to worst (Mn the event of unfavourable circumstances’*) for 
the dividing up among the peasants of the estates of the landlords on 
wiiich small scale farming was actually being conducted, or guoh meadow 
land, gross land and forest land as was required for the carrying on of 
small scale farming The programme wound up with a clause on tactics, 
token in Ua entirety from Lenin s draft, which read ‘the Party in all cir 
cumsianoes and whatever the state of the democratic agrarian reforms may 
be, strives to secure the independent class organisation of the rural prolelori 
at, and to exiplain to the latter the irreconcilable ontagomsm of Interests he 
tween itself and the peasant bourgeoisie, to warn it against being deluded 
liy the system of small scale economy, which under the commodity system 
of production is never able to abolish the poverty of the masses and, fin 
ally, to point to the need for a complete socialist revolution, as the 
only means of abolishiug oil po\eriy and all exploitation** 
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The agrarian reform advocated by Lenin at the Unity Coneie^s aln? 
demanded, as a step toward the agrarian rc^olut^on the conB&catioii 
of aU lands belonging to the londloids the chmth the monasteries and 
the Imperial family but instead of the municipalibation programme of 
the IVfcnahevika It demanded I) the efetablishment of pessant committee R 
which Were to abolish nil rebes of the power and privilege of the land 
lords and were actually to administer all confiscated lands until such time 
IS a national constituent assembly should introduce new land leglalalioii 
and 2) that, in the event of a decisive triumph of the revolution m Russia 
which would seeme the complete sovereignty of the people the Part> 
should work for the nationalisation of the whole of the land Tliis last de- 
mand was alternately expreseed in the formuUUona 1) 'the Party will 
work for the abolition of pm at© property in land and the transfer of 
all landb to the common ownership of all the people 2) the Party will 
support all the efforts of the revolutionary peasantry to secure the aboli 
tion of private property fn land and will stme for the transfer of all 
land to state owncr«:hlp By this second formula Lenm wanted to cm 
phasiso that his programme did not force nationalisation upon the peas 
anlry against their will 

Page 200 *'*' Lanin refers to the following passage in Plekhanovs speecli 
at the Fourth Congress of the Party m the debate on the agrarian pro 
gramme I 

Many of our comrades supported the point about the olrezki [ic, 
about retuiTiing the otrciKi to the peasants— 1 because they feared 
the peasant agrarian revolution It would have (put a stop to the devel 
opment of capitalism in Russia The mistake we made was that, even at 
thut time o\\r programme did not go as for In its demands as the 

peasantry Fven in the summci gf 1903, at the time of tho Second Cou 

grees, Obolonsky in the South of Russia tortured the peasants because 
they advanced a radical agrarian programme Now we must understand 

that we must not be afraid of the radicalism of the peasants on the 

agrarian question*^ 

Pace 202 * Vendee, the uprising of tho poaaanta in tho province of Ven 
d^ gainst tho revolutionary government during the French Revolution of 
1789 93 Vendee was one of the most backward provinces of France 
with practically no IndueUlal development whatever The overwhelmlivg 
majority of the population consisted of small peasant proprietors and 
tenant farmers There woto very few largo estates even the estates of 
moat of the nobles were relatively small so that the distinction between 
the peasants and the nobles was not extiemo and tho relics of feudalism 
were not ao marked as in other districts The resolution had therefore 
very Httlo to offer to the peasants, whil'» great hardships were laid on 
iViSon by the increased ta:tation, the heavy drafting of teem its into the 
army, the buying up by tho city bourgeoisie of confiscated church lands 
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«tc The dUcoi^lei\t Cftuwd by thefie burdccia was fanned revolt by Ibu 
pricats and refugee nobles from other provinces The uprising flared up 
In March 1793, and for a lima wsa successful, a number of towns were 
captured by the counterrevolutionaries and they advanced on Paris with 
the definite purpose of restonng the monarchy Howevei, the rebellion 
was crushed in December of that year but the last remnants of the move 
ment were finally crushed only in 1796 

Pace 202 Lenin refers to the first draft of an agrarian programme 
drawn up by Maslov on the c\o of the Second Gingrcfie end signed *‘X ^ 
His second draft, the full municlpahsation programme, was published be 
fore the Fourth Congress Tlie first programme slated that the Social 
DcmocralJo Party ^strives to secure In tho near future tbav o part of the 
privately owned lands (the largo estates) and if possible, the whole of 
the land, be placed under the control of largo, local government bodies 
(Zemstvos) ** The second programme omitted ilia words “and, if possible 
the whole of the land” and the word ‘Zemstvos” 

Pace 203 * T1}e All Russian Peasant Union was organbed in 1905, as a 
countermove to on attempt by some Black Hundred landlords In the Mos 
cow Gubernia to rouse “public opinion’ among the peasants hi favour of 
the autocracy With the aid of the priests and tho police, the landlords tried 
to compel the peasants at their village meetings to pass resolutions asserl 
ing the “iramutahiUty of the foundations” of the eystem of society bascti 

on tho rule of the lendlords and police These atteiniits having failed, a 

group of peasants brought forward the idea of forming a peasant union 
B8 a countermove The Inaugural meeting of the union took place 

in August 1905, and was attended by over a hundred peasarits from 

twenty two gubernias and twenty five representatives of tho intelli 

gentsis Tlie overwhelming major! y of the members were small pro 
prletore, and this as well ns the type of leadcis that led the 

niovemeut, Mt its mark of petty bourgeois vacillation and indecision 
on all the actions of the Union It advanced a number of political do 
mands, such as freedom of the press, freedom of association, freedom to 
strike, elft, political amnesty and the convocation of n constliuent asscni 
bly elected by universal suffrage and secret ballot, but l\a main alien tioVi was 
oonceiilrated on the land problem For the solution of the loUcr it ad 
vocated 1) the abolition of prlyato properly in land and 2) the trana 
fer to tho peasants, without compenaation, of all tho lands of tho monas 
tericsp Imperial family and the stole In November 1905, tiie Union called 
upon its members ai>d upon tho peasantry gonetally 1) not to buy or 
I^so land from th^ landlords, 2) to organise agricultural strikes by ^th 
drawing labour from the large estates 3) to refuse to pay luxes, and 4) 
as an extreme met^sure, a general popular uprising I1ie Union also insisted 
_ on the boycott of the Bulygin Duma, declared tliose who took part In 
the elections to that Duma to bo enemies of the people, and an 
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nouiiced that when it came into power iho people would repudiate al! 
lo«ita contracted by the governmont after November 1905 Novorthcles9» 
thoao demands were put forward in a halfhearted manner and later iHa 
Union resolved that only part of the landlords lands ahould be con 
fiscated without compensation and that compensation should be paid for 
the otlicr part At its con gi esses speeches were made to the elTcct that tlie 
landlords could not be doomed to die of starvation It is characteristic 
also that the Union paid no attention to the condition of the agricultural 
labourers 

By the end of 1906 the Influence of the Peasant Union hud decUnod 
and ittf place was taken by the Trudovik group Most of the membors 
of the leading bodies of tho Union were arrested in November 1905 
Although reflecting the petty bonrgeois illusiona and vacillations of the 
peasants the Union was nevertheless a mass organisation which irietl 
to give form to the fight of the pea^nts against the feudal nobility 


Pagl 205 * Maslov her© lefers to the support gl^en by the majority of tho 
French peasantry to Louis Napoleon who after the Revolution of 1818 
with tlioir support, elected President of the French Republic and later be 
came Emperoi of France But like all Menshevik cilaUons from history 
brought against Leninas programme of land nationalisation Maslov b cita 
tion is beside the maik, for he leaves out of account the profound difference 
between the position of the hrench peasantry in 1848 and that of the 
Russian peasantry In 1905’07 In Russia the predominant form of land 
ownership was that of the big londlord estates^ while in France, the pro 
dominant form was small peasant ownership In Russia, the peasants 
suffered from, and were fighting to throw dff the yoke of the semi feudal 
landlords and to destroy tho survivals of serfdom In France, the vestiges 
of feudalism were swept away, in the main, as early bb 1789 93 and 
the place of the semi feudal landlords and their yoke over the couulr) 
side was taken by the yoke of capital, of the bourgeoisie and tho hour 
geois stale. Lacking connection with the proletariat and its leadership 
the smaUl peasantry could not yet seek emancipation in the common fight 
with the proletariat against tho bourgeoisie And the majority of that 
peasantry (unlike the minority, which went against Napoleon) looked for 
emancipation in a Napoleonic nfionarohy, not suspecting that this monarchy 
was nothing but tlie worst form of bourgeois rule For tho bourgeoisie 
had placed Napoleon in power in order to strangle the proletarfat which 
In the Revolution of 1848 hod made a first attempt to- seize pohtlcal 
power Of course, the peasants who had placed their hopes in Napoleon 
were cnielly deceived ^ 

A chuolo description of the situation in France after tho Revolution 
of 1848, of tho Napoloonio monarchy, of tho relation of the ^lass forces 
in that period and the ettltode of the peasantry towards Napoleon is 
given by Kprl Marx In Th^ Eighteenth Brumfdre of Louis Nupolfon 
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Paoe iJ06 * llic Land Bill introduced Into the Hrst Duma by the Irudoviki 
in June 1906 and backed by 104 dfiputles may be aiimraed up ab follows 
llie whole of the land must belong to the people and be placed in a na 
tional land fund consisting of the lands of the monasteries, the impel ml 
fomll) and tlie otate, as well as of the landlords estates and othi^r pri 
vately owned lands if the size of the property exceeded a certain labour 
scale, i e , a scale not exceeding on area capable of being worked by the 
peasant and his family The allotment lands i e lands that were allotted 
to the peasants at the time of the emancipation of the serfs m 1861, and 
all privately owned land below tho above scale were to remain in tlm 
poBsoBsion of their present holders, but tho accumulation of landed pro 
perty in single hands exceeding that scale was not to be allowed Com 
pensation to Ihe landowners, when land was taken was to be paid by the 
state The Bill did not propose the abolition of prnate properly in land 
tl aimed at the destruction of tho largo landed estates Tho carrying out 
lof the reform and the determination of the amount of compenbation to 
be paid to the owners was to be entrusted to local land committees to 
be elected by universal equal and direct suffrage and secret ballot The 
jame bill was introduced in the Second Duma by ninety nine Trudoviki 
but the last point was deleted 

Pace 212 * The Bill of the 33 was introduced in the First Duma I)> 
thirty three members of the Trudo\ ik group In this bill it was definltcl) 
stated that all (private properly in land was to be abolished It moreover 
made no provision far the payment of compensation for the large eitale*^ 
which were to be token over by the state It showed its distrust of the 
Duma by declaring tliat the land laws could be enacted only by a fulh 
competent Duma elected by universal, equal and direct suffrage and secret 
ballot, under conditions of complete freedom of elections and afler the 
reform had been discussed all over the country under similar conditions 
of freedom One of the main points in this bill way the demand for \hr 
equal distribution of the land ^vlth the aim of **abolIahing * the distinction 
between rich and poor 

^‘TIiIb is a socialist aim,” said Lenin All Socialists want this But 
there are different kinds of socialiem There is even such a thing as 
clorical socialism there la potty bourgeois socialism and there is prolr 
tnrmn socialism Petty bourgeois socidism represents the dreams of thr 
small proprietor about abolishing the distinction between rich and pooi I 
Petty bourgeois socialism assumes that It is possible to make all people 
equal property owners so that theie will be neither rich por poor Pen> 
houigeoia aociidism drafts bills providing for the universal, equal use of 
the land But as a matter of fact, it is impossible to abolish tho distinc 
Uon between poor and nch in the way in which the small proprietor wish 
es to do fhere can be no equal use of tho land as long as the power of 
money, the power of capital exists No law on earth can abolish incqinl 
ity and exploitation as long as production for the market, the power of 
money the power of capital exists Only the organisation of large-scale 
Boclah planned production and the transfer of all the land, the faciorie'^ 
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and tools to the Horking class can put an end lo all exploitation Pro 
letarifln socialism (MoncTsm), therefore exposes all the unfounded hope? 
of petty bourgeois socialism that equal small scale economyi or that 
even the survival of small scale economy is possible under cnpllallBm 
The class conscious proletariat exerts every effort to support the pea ant 
^^tiugglo for the whole of the land and for complete liberty but it warnti 
the peasants against all Illusory hopes * {The Land Question and the 
Struggle for Liberty Collected Worki^ Russian cd ^ Vol IX ) 

Pace 216 * The English Enclosure Acts of the eighteenth century pla>ccl 
an exceptional role in driving the English peasants from the land These 
acts permuted the lord of the manor to seize and enclose the corainon 
lands for his own use But these acts only ‘‘legalised** a process that had 
been going on ever smee the thirteenth century and particularly since the 
fifteenth century, when the growing woollen textile industry stimulated 
the demand for wool and the landlords simply seized the common lands 
and enclosed them for sheep pastures After tho passing of the Enclosure 
Vets this plundering of tlie peasant assumed especially large proportion? 
Large numbers of peasants, evicted from their land, were doomed to 
stanalion A detailed description of this expropriation of the laud of the 
rural population in England is given by Marx m Capital^ Vol I Pai1 
Vlir, chap XXVII, Sonnenachem ed 

Pace 217 * The Anti Rent rnovomeiit in the \J S K dunng the forties of 
the last century, fostered by the so called ‘‘National Refonners * demanded 
that all land bo declared the property of the nation and Its sale and 
purchase prohibited and, furthcimorc, that the land be allotted to farmers 
in equal areas of 160 acres Hermann Kricge once a colleague of Marx 
and who later emigrated to America, wote a series of articles on this 
subject in the People*s Tribune^ which ho founded But he not only 
failed to expose the bourgeois character of the solution of tlie agrarian 
problem proposed by the “National Reformers/ but even lauded it as 
a means which ‘will put an end to poverty in America at one stroke** 
(See article by Lenin Marx on the American ^ Black RedUtributton * in 
Marx^Engels Marxism ) 

Pack 219'’' The Peasant Land Bank was formed in 1882 fhe Bank ar 
qulred exceptional importance after the 1905 Revolution In connection with 
Stolvpin’s agrarian reform (See note to page 184 ) Stolypin’s policy wa« 
lo set up a class of well to do peasant proprietws lo serve as a bul 
wark for the autocracy against the revolutionary tendoncles of the poor 
peasants This was facilitated by the activities of the Bank Hie Bank 
1) bought the land from the landlords and sold it in small lotc to thi 
peasants, 2) granted credits lo the peasants for the purchase of land 
direct from the landlords, and 3) opened credits on the security of the 
purchased land, as well as on the security of allotment land which 
under Stolypjn’s enactment could be sold and mortgaged In accordance 
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with iho fuuaion it was to perform the Bank grutited more fa\ourol>le 
torma to peasants who withdrew from the \ Plage communes and set 
up as individual owners, as compared with the terma granted to iho 
\iUage communes which desired to purchase land collectively for peas 
ants who formed associations for this purpose The manner in which the 
Bank served the interests of the landlords and not those of the peasanth 
can he seen from the following when purchasing land from the peasants 
It paid them 64 nihlea per dcssiatin ns againn 121 lubles per dessi 
atm when purchasing laud from the landlords When selling land to 
the peasants it demanded 172 lubles per deasiatln, whereas the same 
land could he bought in the open market at 132 rubles per dcssiatin 

Page 222 * I enin employs this word in older to bring out more stront,h 
the manner In which the commune allotment lands served to confine the 
peasant to hia village commune, just es the Jews were confined to the 
ghetto In Europe in the Middle Ages the Jews were permitted to 
reside only In a certain quarter of the town In Russia, right up 
to the February Revolution the Jews were permitted to reside only 
In the border countries, Poland, Lithuania and certain parts of iho 
Ukraine This was called the settlement or ^^ghettb” Certain 

exemptions from this law were given to rich Jews and those who had 
n university education 

PAGh 229 * Tills refers to a group of Bolsheviks wl|o pJrtjouJarly at tiie 
Fourth Congress, as opposed to the Menshevik pro|p’Bnimo of municlpallsa 
tion of the land and the Leninist progruramo of nationalisation, advocated 
that the land should be divided up as the private property of the peas 
ants, with the exception of forests mines etc, which were to remain 
111 the poshcsslon of the democratic stale, and of lands which could 
be employed for ppbllc purposes by local government bodies At the 
Fourth Congress Leiiln declared that dividing up the land * is a mistake, 
but not a harmful one* ^nd he and his aupportors voted for that policy 
In order not to split the vole against municipalisalion The decisive thing 
for Lenin was that the advocates of dtvialon of the land thrust upon the 
peasantry the alogan of private property in land when os a matter of 
fact the peasants ihemaolvea were inclined towards tho natipnalisation of 
the lancL He urged that the sympathies of the peasantry for national 
isation should be utilised for the purpose of transforming Uie slogan of 
nationalisation into a fighting slogan in order to secure a decisive vie 
tory of the revolution, i e for the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the jjioletariat end the peasantry Even during the first revolution Lenin 
regarded the nationalisation of the land not only as the consummation of 
rhe bourgeois revolution, but also as the first bjow at private propert) 
something that “whets the appetite * of tho proletariat and the semi prole 
tarlan groups for the ^WiaUsatlon of the whole of social production," and 
(bus, In conjunction with the revolutionary^democratic Hlcfatorohlp of tho 
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proletariar \>ould m developing tlie class struggle so that the hour 

geois-detoocrotic revolution would grow Into a socialist revolution 
Lanin reverts to the question of division of the land in chapter III of 
this workf which is omitted from tliis volume but which is included in 
Volume Xll of Se/eefed Works In this chapter Lenin raises the ques 
tion of what the attitude of the proletariat and Its party should be 
towards the demand for the division of the land as private property if, 
after the hourgeoit democratic revolution has heen achieved and after 
the land has been nationalised such a demand is advanced by the “farmers 
who will ha>e emerged from the former revolutionary peasantry and who 
\Wll hQ^e “renoated the whole system of agrioulliire On tliis, Lenin says 

*Tho prolctanat can and myst support the militant bourgeoisie when 
the latter Is conducting a really rctolutionary fight against feudalism 
But it is not the bufllnesB of the proletariat to auppoii the bourgeoisie 
when it la settling down While It is beyond doubt that a victorious hour 
geois 1 evolution in Kussin is impossible without the nationalisation of the 
land it is still more beyond doubt that a aubvcquenl turn towards ‘divi 
**ion* is impossible without some ^restoration/ without a turn of the 
peasantry (or rather of the future farmers) to the side of the counter 
revolution The prolclariat will upheld revolmloiiBTy traditions against 
all such Btrivings and will not assist them'’ 

Pace 229** This icfers to the series of Laud Acts for Ireland passed b) 
the Britiflh government at tlio end of the nineteenth and boginnJng of the 
twentieth centuricB As a result of the frequent agrarian revolts that 
had broken out the Gladstone government} in 1881, passed the Land 
Act by which tribunals were set up to fix rents for a period of fifteen 
^ears during which the tenant could not be evicted This Land Act 
was followed by the Ldnd Purchase Acts of 1885, 1891 and 1902, which 
eutliorised the granting of loans to tenants to enable them to purchase 
their holdings The suras advanced were raised by means of public loans 
on whlcli the purchaser of the land paid a fixed annual sura, known as 
annuities, In Interest and repayment of principal In this way £124,000,000 
were raised which went Into the pockets of the landlords Of course 
these laws did not appease the laud hunger of the Irish peasants or prevent 
them from sinking into ^poverty Similar mcaGures were passed after thr 
wuppreaslon of the Irish Rebellion In 1921 which subsequently gave rise to 
the movement against the payment of the annuities initiated by De Valera 

Page 256 * The principal argumeni advanced by Plekhauov at the Fourth 
pongrefts agaiiiet the nationalisation of the land was “the absence of guar 
antces against restoration," le restoration of the autocracy He saldi ‘The 
key to my position 1 b that I draw attention to the possibility of restore 
ton " He outlined his position in the following inannor 

Hifltoiy shows tlmt every revolution Is followed by restoration 'The 
same may happen in our country, and our programme must bo such that 
if applied, may reduce the hamt likely to acotiio from restoration to a 
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miTumum Our programma must elimlnale the econojSuc foundation of 
tsarism but land nationalisation carried out during Uio revolutionary 
period docs not elimfnate iMs foundation The demand for nationafisa 
Uon is, therefore, in my opinion, an anti revolutionary demand Lenin 
argues on the assumption that when the republic for which he Is Btrlv 
iiig IS established it will last forever, and that is exactly where he is 
mistaken 

Plckhanov categorically declaied that the nationalisation of the land 
was harmful and that *‘in order to render nutionaliaation innocuous it Is 
necessary to find guarantees against restoration but no such guarantees 
eidst “ 

Lenin replied to Plekhanov in the following manner 

If we arc to qpoak of a real fully effective, economic guarantee 
against restoration, ie, a guarantee that would create such economic 
oonditiona as would make restoration out of the queatu^ wo must sa\ 
that thcJ only guarantee is a socialist revolution in the West, there can 
bo no other guarantee In the real and full sense of the word at the 
pTSsent lime If, however we put the question of guarentees against 
restoration on another basis if wo are to speak of relative and con 
vontional guarantees against restoration wo must say the following the 
only conventional and relative guarantee against restoration we can have 
is to carry out the revolution in the most determined manner possible 
that it bo carried out directly by the revolutionary class with the least 
possible participation of intermediaries oompromisera and sundry recon 
cilera, really to carry out this revolution to the end ** 

In a apeerh ho delivered on the Unity Congress Lenin, referring to 
this subject, said 

‘^Our ‘guarantee against restoration,* I said, was to carry out the 
revolution to the end, and no compromise with reactiou And this is all 
my agrarian programme says for It is entirely the programme of peasant 
revolt and the complete achievement of tho bourgeois democratic reVolu 
tlon *’ 

In regarding the socialist revolution in the West as the only absolute 
guarantee against restoration, which would make restoration absolutely 
impossible, Lenin was of the opinion that, by carrying the bourgeois 
democratic revolution In Russia in 1905-07 to the very end, an impetus 
would be given tc the socialist revolution in the West In the section of 
the agrarian programme here referred to, Lenin adds to the arguments 
ho used against Plekhanov new arguments based on the experience of 
events In the revolution that occurred after the Fourth Congress 

Pace 23B * Taerclelli, a Menahevlk deputy in the Second Duma In a speech 
which ho delivered In. the Duma on the agrarian question, he sharply op 
posed the demand piit forward by the Socialist Revolutionaries for the 
abolition pf private property In land and frankly atatod that his position 
Vksa close to that taken by iht Cadete on this question Just os Plekhanov 
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and Maslov tried, at the Fourth Congress of the Parly, lo frighten tl\e Bol 
shevika wuh the spectre of restoration, so Tseretelli tried to frighten the 
Socialist Revolutionaries with the bogey that the abolition of prnate prop 
erty in land would give rise to *a frightful counter revolutionary movement 
to fratricidal war among the peaaanlry, n war of all against all, etc, etc 
He also said that nationalisation of the laud was alien to the Social 
Democratic fraction He aoid * We refuse to place in the hands of the 
state this frightful powei, this economic power over the whole of the 
population, tile more so that, m the event of restoration, in the event of 
the representatives of the old order aoizing political power m one form 
or another, wo will, by tins, have placed In the hands of the enemy of 
the people, who la striving to take from the people all the liberties it 
has won, a weapon with which to vanquish the people ’ He then went 
on to sing the praises o! the municiptfReallon of the land, hut in doing 
80 he, in an un Marxian way, apoLo of the municipal bodies as if they 
were non class bodies that would be able to pursue a policy in the m 
icrests of the whole of the people and would be ‘‘able lo resist any at 
tempt to restore the old order’ 

Pace 242* Seryachok,* the *’drab peasant,’ was the teim applied by the 
representatives of the ruling classes to the peasantry Lonlu evideutl> re 
fers to an article entitled The * Seryachok* in the Dumay published in the 
reactionary evening newspaper, Russkoye Gosudarstvo {The Hussian State) 
on March 31, 1906 In this article the author expressed saliafaction at the 
fact that a large number of peasants had been elected to the Duma and 
the wish that there had been fewer professors and lawyers, by which he 
meant the Cadets He was suie tliat the zcryachok would serve as a 
bulwark of the landlord system that he was, above all a “person with 
common sense, the brightest mind of rural life, and that Russian so 
ciety would not have to blush for him ” 

Page 242** The Law of December 24 (11), 1905, was the electoral law 
for the Stale Duma which was promulgated at the very lime the Moscow 
uprising was at its height in place of the electoral law on the baaia of 
which the so called Bulygin Duma was to have been elected For details 
of these laws see notes to pages 12 and 13 * 

Pace 242 *** The Electoral Law of Jpne 16 (3) 1907, was promulgated 
by the Slolypin government simultaneously with the diSEolulion of the Sec 
ond Duma Stolypm presented the Duma with a demand for the expulsion 
of fifty five members of the Social Democratic fraction of tho^ Duma and 
the arrest of sixteen of them Without waiting for the Duma’s reply he 
proceeded to dissolve the latter and to arrest all tlie Social Democratic de- 
puties who happened to be in St Petersburg At the same Brno he pro- 
mulgated n new electoral law, far more reactionary than its predereseor 
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The new Jaw curtailed the francliise of iho jieasaDif uiul workers and 
aimed nt securing tlie predominance of the landlords and the bourgeoisie 
lu the Duma, the representation of some of the borderlands (Poland, 
the Caucasus) was considerably reduced, while a large part of Asiatic 
Russia was altogether excluded As a result the Third Duma, which met 
in November of that year, consisted largely of Black Hundreds and Oc 
tohrlals (tlie representatives of the industrial and financial bourgeoisie) 
and acted In accord with the go\ eminent, which after the Revolution of 
1905 07 pursued the policy of alliance between the autocracy, the land 
lords and the big bourgeoisie against the proletariat and the peasantry 
This policy, in foct, was the class essence of the coup d ctat of June 
3 as the promulgation of the new electoral law and the dissolution 
of the Duma was frequently called particularly by Lenin 
The arrested Social Democratic deputies were tried on the e\idence of 
an agent proxocateur on the charge of forming an illegal military organihu 
tion and preparing for an armed uprising Eight of the deputies were sen 
icnced to five years penal servitude ten to four years, and ten to exile 
to Siberia 

Page 243 * The Man in the AfajJ/er, the title of a story by Chekhov, de 
pictlng a certain Belikov, a high school teacher of Greek a timid, narrow 
minded person who always wore a thick muffler, o\ercoat and o\crBhoo« 
m all weathers warm or cold Whenever anything of a liberal nature was 
jiermilted, he used to say Thola all very well in its way hut I do hofic 
it doesnt lead to trouble* Lenin applied this withering appellation 
*^man in the muffler,** to Plekbanov, Maslov and other Mensheviks, who, 
like ibis teacher of Greek used to repeot *a peasant agrarian revolution 
i« oil very well in ita way, of course, but I do hope it doesn t lead to 
trouble ** 

Pace 249 ** BimUallism, a monetary system in which gold and silver are 
concurrently used at a fixed ratio to each other as legal tender By **agraj 
Ian birnelalhsm** Lenin means the ambiguity of the agrarian programme 
adopted by the Fourth Congress which permitted the simultaneous i x 
Istence of two systems private property for certain lands (that of the 
peasants) and municipal land ie, public properly for other lands (Uiorp 
of the landlords, the monasteries, etc, that were to l>e municipalised 1 

I Pack 250 * Lenin refers chiefly to the anti Snmiiism of the Christian 
oiabsts of Austria, Germany, ctcj who were Jed by the landlords and the 
priests While pretending to ho Socialists, they ip fa(**t engaged in Jew bait 
Ing and threw tile blame for all the ovlls of capitalism upon the Jews rinis 
they directly served the cause of capitalisnt by striving to divert the 
masses of the pettj hourgeOiaJc and the Jmekward strata of the proJetarisi 
from the struggle against capitalism 
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Face 257* Ihis la a passage from Chernyshevaky s Outlines of the Gogol 
Period of Russian Literature dn which he pours ridicule on the cheap critic 
iBm employed by the literal) critic Senko^aky The pomt of the joke is 
that Chi I Chil suggests the Rus*iinn transliteration of the sound of 
sneezing 


Page 258 ^ This refers to the concluding part of the agrarian programme — 
dealing with tactica — that was adopted l)y the Stockholm Congress which 
was token in ita entirety from Lanins draft (Sec note to page 200* 
in which this passage is quoted in full ) 


Pace 264 * Kautaky’s article, The Dm tug forces and Prospects ol the 
Riwjmh Revolution^ appeared in Dte Neue Zei/, the theoretical organ of the 
German Social Domocratic Party in issue No 9 10 at the end of December 
1906 In addition to the preface to the Russian edition of this article rc 
ferred to here, Lenin, somewhat earlier, wrote a review of it entitled The 
Prolelarmt and Us Allies m the Russian Revolution In the preface and rc 
view, as well as in the present work on the agrarian programme, Lenin 
look advantage of Kautsky^s temporary Inclination towards the Bolshevik 
conception of the first Russian revolution, its driving forces and ita pros 
Qiecls, In order to strike a blow at the Mensheiiks, represented by 
Plokhanov In his preface to the Russian edition of Kanteky s article, 
J^nin points out ‘that Kautskys article was a reply to an inquiry in 
stituted by Plekhanov in which he pul the folloivlng three points 1) the 
general character of the Russian revolution, 2) the attitude of Social 
Democracy towards bourgeois democracy, and 3) whether the Social 
Democratio Party should support the opposition parties in the Duma elec 
tions, and I^nin goes on to say 

‘Tn eSect Kautsky replied to Plekhanov by rejecting bis method of 
presenting the question I Kautsky replied to Plekhanov by correcting 
his presentation of the question Kautsky writes tliat Vo must be 

come accustomed to the idea that we are moving towards now situations 
and problems for which not a single one of the old stereotypes are sultr 
able* This is, a very bullBe>e at Plekhanov s question of whether 
our revolution is a bourgeois or n socialist revolution In character Ihls 
Is the old stereotype says Kautsky Tlie question cannot lie put m this 
way it Is not the Marxian way The revolution in Russia is not a hour 
geola revolution, because the bourgeoisie Is not one of the driving force* 
of the present revolutionary movement in Russia And the revolution In 
Russia is not a socialist revolution because It cannot under any circuni 
stances put the proletariat Juto solo power, or dictatorship Social Demo 
cracy can be victorious in the Russian revolution, and It must strive for 
victory But the victory of the present revolution cannot be the victory 
of the proletariat alone without the aid of other classes, \Vhich class, in 
vicvs of the objective conditions of the present revolution, is the all) 
of the proletariat/ The peasantry a lasting commuipt) of interests during 
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the whole peiiod of the revolutionaiy struggle exists only betiveen ilio 
proletariat and the peasantry 

This brief but very dletinct summary of the cojitents of Kautsk) a 
article shows to what extent under the Influence of the events of tlie 
first Russian revolution and the Bolshevik appraisal of it, Kautsky ap 
proxjmated to the Bolshevik position at that time, although this was only 
iemporar) 7 he Bolshevik apprsl al of the first Russian revolution was 
that it was a bourgeois peasant revolution in social and economic con 
lent, but led by the proletariat it was a proletarian revolution in the meth 
oiE of struggle adopted, and in the event of its achieving a decisive 
victory under the leadership of the proletanat and U» party, it would 
develop into a socialist revolution Kautsky delincd it as being ‘neithei 
bourgeois nor socialist and thus cumc very close to the Bolshevik up 
praisal of the driving forces of the revolution and of the significance of 
the agrarian peasant problem in the revolution Lenin emphasised this 
and look advantage of it in the struggle against the Mensheviks, the 
more so that, not long before that lime, in 1905 Kautsky Iiad advised 
the Russian Social Democrats and the Russian proletariat not to interfere 
III the struggle between the peasants and the landlords to which Lenin had 
made a sharp reply in his article, The Proletariat and the Peasantry 
(March 1905) The fact that in 1906 07 Kautsky inclined towards llie 
Bolshevik position on the question of the appraisal of the driving forces 
of the Rursian revolution did not prevent him, In later years, during the 
period of reaction and the subsequent revival of the movement, from tak 
mg the side of the Mensheviks in ihe struggle for the new type of pait> 
that Lenin and the Bolsheviks waged Kautsk/s inclinations in 1906-07 
were merely the oscillations of a centrist who, from leaving himself 
opportunist loopholes in his debates with Bernstein in the nineties, 
continuously moved forward into the marsh of reformism even iiefore 
the imperialist war (See Lenin a State and RevoluiioUf Collected 
IPorkst Vol XXI Book II and Little Lenin Library ^ chap VI, pari 2 ) 

Pagf 265 * In his pairipWet, The Social Revolution and the Morroii o] the 
^ Sne/ai Revolution (see note to page 15*), which was written before 
experience had been gained from the 1905 Revolution and the Dec 
ember armed uprising in Moscow, Kautsky wrote *We have no reason 
to suppose that armed uprw/rtg, barricade fighting and similar military 
episodes can play a decisive role now * But in 1906, in his preface to 
the second German edition of this pamphlet, written after the experience 
of the armed uprLsing iii Moscow in December 1905, he wiote can 
not now assert with the assurance that I did formerly that armed upris 
jng and barricade fighting will not play a decisive role in tJie coming 
revolution” He then goes on to say that the armed uprising m Moscow 
nijght have brought victory had the revolutionary movement been sue 
cessful in other towns, because the population of Moscow strongly sup 
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portrd the re\olut]onaneB* and the iroopa were conipleiel> demoralised 
and he asks Who can say with certainty that the same thing \nll not 
imppea la Western Europe? And this hesitant approach to the posl 
tioa of the Bolsheviks on the question of armed uprising of which Lenin 
took advantage in his fight againat the RTensheviks, was only a centrist 
oscillation on the part of Kauisky whos os early aa the nineLies of the last 
century, surrendered the position to the opportuni^^ta on die question of 
violence and revolution, ns well aq on the question of the dictatorship of 
die proletariat 

Pacl 269 * In a letter to Sorge a German Socialist who had emigrated to 
America aftei the revolution in Germany in 1&48, dated January 18, 1B93 
Fngols refers to the Municipal Socialista, ic the members of the Fabian 
Society aa a 'crew of careerists,' and goes on to say that "thoir social 
ism is municipal socialism not the nation but the miin\cipcdtty is to 
become the owner of the means of production at any rate for the time 
being This socialism of theirs la then represented as an extreme but in 
evitable coTi*«quence of bourgeois hberelisra, end hence follow their tactics 
of not decisively fighting the UheraU as adversaries but of (pushing them 
on towards socialist conclusions and therefore of intriguing with them> of 
permeating liberalism tuUh socialism^ of not putting up socialist candi 
dates against the liberals but of fastening them on to the libera^ forcing 
them upon diem, or deceiving them into taking them That in the course 
of this process they are either lied to and deceived themselves or else 
misrepresent socialiFm they do not of course realise 

Pace 277 ^ Praida^ a mogOLzine published in die period 1904 06 In 1905 
It becamo the organ of the Monsheviks, edited by Maslov In the February 
issue, 1905, Maslov published a letter by Kautsky in which he replied 
to the Menshen^lke’ requesl to er^press his attUude tenvards the question 
of the municlpabsadon of the land The editor of the magazine prefaced 
Koutskys letter with an editorial comment m which ho stated ‘Kautsky 
is of the opinion that municipallsation Is the best form of landowu 
ersliip in Russia for the immediate future This is what Lenm refers lo 
when he speaks of the ‘Menaheviks indulging in self advertisement at die 
expense of Kautsky,” because, as can be seen from the passagea from 
thifl letter and from the letter he wrote to ShaninJ Kouteky expressed 
liimapl/ in favour of municipalisalion conditionally — if the peasants 
agreed — and by municipaliaation he did not mean what the Mensheviks 
meant Kautsky did not have any definite opinion about the agrarian 
jirogramme o! the proletarian party in the Kussian bourgeois democratic 
i evolution As for nationalisation of the land in his book The Agrarian 
Prablem published in 1899, he decidedly departs from Marxism, opposea 
the demand for the natlonalisadon of die land under capitalism and falls 
to underatsnd the revolutionary significance of rhh demand as a first 

Lenin \\\ 
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blow agalnal private property Thle la the way the question wqb pre 
sonted by Marx and later developed by I^nin 

P\GE 285* The magazine, Zarva {Tha Dawn)^ No 1, contained a aatlilcal 
poem by Martov signed ^ Narcissua Tuporilov (literally Narcissus Stupid 
Mug) and entitled The Hymn of Che Modern Russian Soew/wt, which was 
a biting satire on the *‘tailism" of the Fconoinists TTtc refrain of this 
hymn ran approximately oa follows 

With slow paces 
and ^hy zigzags 
march slowly forward 
workers I ** 

Pace 289 * This is the first of o series of articles written by Lenin on the 
Situation in Russia immediately following Bloody Sunday (JanUory 22 [9], 
1905) The events of Bloody Sunday had an enormous effect in revolu 
tionlsing the masses of the workers and brought the advanced sections 
close to the idea of armed revolution In this and in subsequent articles, 
Lenin insistently pointed out that the preparation for an uprising and the 
arming of the people had became one of the most urgent tasks of the 
Social Democrats Thla slogan was kept to the fore by the Bolsheviks 
diinjig the whole of 1905-06 

Pace 293* The article, Two Tactics, deals with the differences between the 
Bolsheviks and the MonshovlLs on the fundamental question of the tactics 
to be adopted m the impending revolution, te on the question of pre- 
paring and organising for an armed uprising The Mensheviks having 
definitely rejected the idea of the hegemony of the proletariat in the 
bourgeois democratic revolution and subordinating tlie revolutionary strug 
gle to the interests of the bourgeoisio, argued that if an armed upris 
ing were to take plaice, it could uike (place only spontaneously .ind that 
preparation and arming were superfluous On these groundfl Lenin argued 
that HB B matter of faet, ihr AJtwalictvikB were ronUnulng, in the new 
conditions the opportunist Imc of the Megal Marxians** and the *‘Eco 
nomlflts.” 

Page 294* Ibe theory of ’a higher type of deinonstralion ^ was Invented 
by the Menshevik Iskra and waa sot forth in a letter written In November 
1904 to the Party organisation containing the ‘plan for a Zemstvo c4m 
palgn,** or, as Lenin described it ^‘a plan to influence our liberal Zemstvo 
members who are pleading for a constitution*^ Lemn subjected this pUn 
to annihilating criticism in the pamphlet, The Zemstvo Compute and 
** Iskra' s** Plan (see VoL It of Se/eCled Works) ^ to which Iskra replied 
with a second letter defending Its plan and attacking Lenin Bloody 
Sunday and the strike wave that succeeded it definitely put an end to 
thla plan 
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Pa.ge; 291^ Lcum has m mind an mticle cnlltUd /a TAia tAe JKa> 

SAo// Prepare? in which Martov attacked the idea of preparing for insur 
rcction Ho puts the question What is the use of our Party talking 
about preparing for insurrection ? And he replies We must regret 
fully state ^hat purely utopian Ideafi are beginning to epiead among out 
Comrades on this questioni and they threaten to take us tery far from the 
groove of the proletarian clasp struggle There 19 talk of preparing for 
insurrection, in the sense of a conspiracy of a fabricated, strictly secret 
insurrection, dmUar to those fabricated by the French revolutionaries In 
the forties and Sixties of the last centurj 


Pace 299 * This manifesto was printed m the name of the Part> b> work 
ers of the Vasilyostrov district of St Potersbuig who had seized a print 
mg plant on the day after Bloody Sunday for this purpose 

Pace 300 * Tins refers to an article by F Dan entitled The Beginning of 
ike Revolution published In Iskra, No 84, January 31 (IS), 1905 unsigned 
In this article Dan, like the Economists previously, on the pretext of fight 
ing for the * purity” and ‘class’ character of the labour movement, ad 
vocated the rejection of the task of organising ond leading the incipient 
open, revolutionary struggle of the proletariat He put for\vard the very 
things that revealed the weakness and inadequacy of the Party leader 
ship in the events of Bloody Sunday, as the strong points of the mo^e* 
ment and urged tliese as nrgumenlb to prove that it was impossible to 
organise such a leaderslup properly He wrote: What a lesson this is 
to those Utopians who believe m ‘censpirauve organisations [meaning the 
Bolsheviks — Ed)i who think it possible in the name of habit and obe 
dience in the name of formal organisational discipHiio’ by means of 
the mechanical lever of ’agents to move a \a*«t army of workers Just as 
they please” 

Pace 303 * The article, The Struggle of the Proletariat and the ServUity 
of the Bourgeoisie, appealed in Proletary, Ho 6, July 1905 It was written 
piior to 2Ae Two Tactics of Social Democracy in the Democratic 7?eo 
oliUion and roughly deals with tlie same subject namely, the driving forces 
and prospects of the revolution. The particulai act of servility which evoked 
the article was the delegation sent by the C6nferenco of Municipal and 
Zemstvo Councillors to present a petition to tho tsar (Juno 1905) The 
petition, extremely moderate in tone and full of expressions of loyalty to 
’^tho throne and the fatherland,” implored the tsar ’while it is not too 
late to save Russia and to establish older and internal peace, to convene 
the people’s representatives” It waa kept secret at home and published 
only abroad. For borne consumption, a resoluuon framed in raoie radical 
terms was drawn up and published It demanded ”1) the immediate con 
vocation of a freel> elected popular repre^^entath e asflemhly, which ahall, 

J7 
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jointly with the monarch, decide cjueblions of war and peace and the con 
alilulion of the slate 2) tlic immediate abolition of laws, iiistltuiionB, dc 
crees and regulations which run counter to the principles of the freedom 
of person^ free speedy freedom of the press and right of assembly, and the 
declaration of a political amneatv, 3) the immediate rMiovalion of the 
pereonnel of the administration by calling to the work of central admini-^ 
traiion persons who are sirtcerely loyal to political reforms and who enjoy 
the confidence of society^' Lenin, explained the reasons for ilus double 
game as follows one petition was to assuage and comfort iho radicals 
the other to serve as a material basis for striking a bargain with tsansni 
Needless to say, the delegation was u pitiful failure In fact it was 
farcical Brought face to face with the tsar, it even forgot to present it** 
own petition 

PACk^ 303*^ The <iventa enumerated occurred m June 1905, immediately 
prior to the mutiny on tho 'Potemkin'* (See note to page 9 ) 

In Odefisa, on tho >ery eve of the arrival of the 'Potemkin,' a general 
strike broke out aucompanlad by coUisions with the police, beating up of 
the workers by Cossacks, bamende lighting and the shooting down of 
workers In Ivanovo Voznesensk the general strike lasted from May 25 to 
August 7i and the shooting down of workers was almost a dally occurrence 
In Warsaw, demonstrations, firing on tho woikers and barricade fighting 
took place on June 26, almultaneously with the events lu Odessa and on 
tho eve of the suppression of the uprising In Lodz, The Utter uprising 
was tho most jmporiajit of the events enumerated tnd was the culmination 
of a series of demonstrations and strikes which hud proceeded In Lodz 
almost uninterruptedly since January The First of May demonstration 
which waa fired upon by tho Hoops, gave a further impetus to the move 
ment The strikes spread from one factory to another Mass meetings were 
held outside the town and one such meeting culminated Jn a demonstration 
and a collision with tlie militia Thp funeral of tho victims of this shoot 
ing developed into a huge demonstration in whlcli about 50 000 workers 
took part, and wlucli was also fired upon by the dragoons. Next day the 
uprising began with attacks on spies, the police and the Cossacks, and tin 
eieotion of barnoades During the next few days fighting went on around 
these barricades, but the workers were poorly armed, and the uprising wa'^ 
crushed with great loss of life, Leniq points to the lack of arms and 
hence, to the lack of preparedness for InBurrecHon, in order once again 
to oaU upon the Parly to be active in arming and prepanng tho proletariat 
for armed insurrection, whicli every moss strike and every demonstration 
In the induBlnal centres was making urgent 

Page *108 * Rius^ an extremely moderate liberal paper was closed down 
for a month merely for printing the petition the delegation of the Con 
grese of Zemstvo and Municipal CotmolUors were to present to the tPar 
{See note to page 303*) 
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Pace 308** Lmun quotes from Meslichersky a Dnevmk {Diary), No 4^> 
June 22 (9) 190$^ published by the newspaper Gtazhdanin {Thf* 

Citizen) Meshcheraky was one of the leading lights of the Black Hundreds 
In this article the writer literally says the following “His Majesty did 
what the French call donner le change and did it In a masterful manner 

f AGF SiQ* Tt]e RecoUitionary Army and the Reiolutionary Governmenf 
was published in Proletary No 7 July 1905» and was wiiien In con 
nection with tho mutiny of tlio Totemkln * (See note to page 9 ) The 
historical importance of this article is that It clenrlv defines the condl 
lions giving rise to a provisonal government and outlines the programme 
of action of the latter 

Page 310** This refers to the resolutions The Armed Uprising* anti 
*Tlie Provisional Revolutionary Government adopted at the Third Con 
gress of the R.SDLP The resolution “The Armed Uprising railed 
for the taking of 'most energetic measures to arm the proletariat and 
alfio to draw up a plon for an armed uprising and for the dlreri Inatl 
erehlp of it** 

Page 310*** The Russo Japanese war (February 1904 to September 
1005) arose from tlie imperialist policy of t<»an8in in the Far East which 
led to the seizure of Manchuria (In 1900) and part of Korea This 
conflicted with the mtereBts of the bonrt,coisie of England, tlie USA and 
Japan The latter waged the war with the financial assistance of tho two 
former powers The Russian armies suffered defeat after defeat and lost 
400 000 men in killed and wounded In addition, practically the whole of 
the Russian fleet was destroyed during the battle of Tsushima The war 
was brought to an end by the Treaty of Portsmouth concluded l) 0 lweon 
Japan and Russia, through the mediation of Roosevelt, then President of 
the U S a» a result of which Russia surrendered the Laotung Penin 
«ula Port Arthur Ualny — now called Dairen — and the Southern half of 
the island of Sakhalin 

Pace 319* This article (printed in Proletary^ No 12, August 1905) was 
written in connection with the promulgation of the decree on tho Bulygin 
Duma (See note to page 12 ) In this connection a violent dispute 
arose between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks The Mensheviks advo 
catod the formation of “popular agitation committees* in order "to exert 
pressure” on the electors, le the landlords and capitalists, to induce 
them to elect 'supporters of demoorattc government ’ They also advocated 
the organisation, parallel to the official elections, of elections ordered, as 
it were, by the people and based on universal suffrage tho representative#^ 
elected by these w^rc to declare themselves **a revolutionary self govern 
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nieiit* and at an appointed moment were to agaemblo m a given city and 
proclaim themselves the constituent assembly ITiis according to Ukrut 
would bring about the fall of the autocracy 
Thla Meuahovlk plan was re]Gcted by a mtional conference of the central 
bodies of all Social Democratic organisations, at which the Bolshevik pro 
posal to boycott the Duma was adopted against the solitary vote of the 
representative of the Menshevik organisation commission (the Menshevik 
centre) Like the Menshevik Zomatvo campaign^ this plan waa swept away 
by the revolutionary events, together with the Bulygin Duma which gave 
rise to it 

Page 319 ** This Congress look place In Julv 1905 in MoacoWp and was 
dltended by over 2{X) delegates Although the police were present, they did 
not seriously Interfere with tho Congress which quite obviously showed 
that the authorities had nothing to fear from it Tho Congress discussed 
the attitude to he taken towards the Bulygin Duma, but it was doclded 
to lea^o the question open until the regulations concomhig the election 
of tho Duma were Issued and then to convene another congress In an 
article, The Proletariat Fights^ the Bourgeoisie Steals Into Power, Lenin 
IS rote about this Congtess as follows 

^‘I’he liberal bourgeoisie goes to tho people This is true It is forced 
to go to the people, because without the people it is powerless to hgbt 
the autocracy But it la afraid of the revolutionary people, and goes to 
it not Qs a representative of its interests not ns a new passionate com 
rade in arms, but as a dealer a broker, running from one belligerent to 
the other ‘ 

Pack 322 * llio reference Is to a speech delivered by tho Cadet, Pehrunke 
vloh» at the Congress of the Zemstvo and Municipal Councillors, in which 
ho aaid j * 

’When we went to Peterhof ou Juno 19 (see note to page 303* )» 
wo still hoped that the tsar would realise the danger of tlie elluation and 
would do something to avert it AR hope In tbia direction must now be 
abandoned Hitherto we placed our faith In reform from above, hence 
forth, our only hope Is — the pfcople* We must tell the people the truth 
in plain and simple words.” 

The glanng hypocrisy of this speech la evident from the fuel that 
PelrunkevJch at this very Congress abstained from voting on a reaolutlon 
of protest against the bnitalitle# of tho CJossaoka in Ivanovo Vomesenek, 
and that he was highly compliment od by tho reactionary press 

pAGfi 328 * This article 'wa6 first pHnted m Proletaryy No 25, November 
1905, and gives an esstimate of the situation which arose immediately after 
the October general strike and the tsar^s Manifesto of October 30 (17) » 
promii^ing ‘libertloB” and popular govornmentj The article emphaslfios the 
tactical position occupied by Lpuln during the whole of 1905 the (piostlon 
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of thtf victoty of the revolution can bo solved only by an atnied upruitt^ 
and each new alago of ilic movement brings it nearer to ihla inevitable 
climax From this point of view, the “immensely great step forward made 
by the revolution in October merely marks entry into the stage when 
uprising bccomea the immediate ordm of the da\ In his article The All 
Russian General Sin Ae, written during the October strike Lenin emphasiseJ 
the point that “the uprising I approaching it is growing before our eyes 
out of the Ku&slan political strike “ hour days later, on October 30, ul 
though the taar’a Martlfesto had not yet reached Geneva where Lenin then 
lived, and only the **rumour that a constitutibn has been decreed^ had 
been heard Lenin In a rough draft of an article wrote Tsarism is no 
longer able to win out m the revolution,* and warned the proletariat and 
“the consistent revolutionory democrats** that * unless we rise to a still 
higher stage, unless we break up the forces of taurlsm and deatroy Its aciu 
al power, the revolution will remain unfinished the bourgeoisie will lead 
iho workers by the nose’* On November I when the tsars Manifesto be 
came known In Europe, Lenin, in an article entitled Tha First Victory of 
the Revolution wrote that the ‘enemy hos retreated to new iposiuons In oi 
der to gather and eonsoHdate its forces and that the proletanat * must 
succeed In winning the army over to the side of the people ’* A week later 
when the en^y was again trying to assume the offensive Lenin wrote 
the present article in which he colls for the only possible reply the or 
ganisation of the Uprising 

In those days of the first victouei and the approach of the climax 
Tenln* In other urtloles, emphasitod aLo the inlernatioual impoitanco of u 
victory over tsarism “Workers and peasants of the whole of Russia, you 
are not atone T he wrote “If you succeed In overthrowing defeating and 
destroying the tyrants of feudal, police, landlord and tsarist Russia, your 
victory will become tho signal foi a world fight against the tyranny of 

capital, n fight for the complete, not oulv political, but also economic 

emancipation of the toilers, a fight for iho delivery of humanity from 
misery and for the achievement of soclall'^m 

Paoe 329 * Tho words quoted were reported in the English newspapers 
from an unsigned article by Trotsky, which appeared in No S of 
“/jWJUyo** of the Soviet of Workers* Deputies The latter was the official 
organ of the Soviet Ton numbers appeared in all It was published by a 

group of member^ of tho Planters* Trade Union under the supervision 

of a member of the Executive Conuniitco of the Soviet Simanovsky In 
order to print each issue of the paper, the group forcibly seized the 
printing plants of a number of large bourgeois powspapers in turn 

Pace 833 * Finland was annexed by Russia in 1809 durhig the war wiib 
Sweden. In order to win over the Finns, Alexander I promised to preserve 
the old constitution of Finland, which provided that no law could bo en 
acted or repealed without the consent of the Finnish Diet, or parliament 
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In 1B99 the coiialitution wiis pracucally annulled b> the tsar a Manlfe^Ut 
to vshich Lenin refers Leitin doalfl In detail with the violent Bu^pprosslon 
of the Finnish constUuuon In an article entitled The Protest of ihc twni h 
People (See Collected fPorks Vol IV ) 

Paul 333 leiun lefers to an article entitled RtuoliUion in I inland in 
iho reactionary A^otove Vreniya (New Timc<i) of November 5 (October 
23) 1905 which commenting on a tolcgiam from Berlin publlslied in th 
simo Ifisut lo the effect that Finland Poland and the Cau^nsuB \sero 
>*lriMng lo secede from Russia called for tlio buppreusion of the rc\oliJ 
Uon In these borderland** nnd particularly In Finland in order to 
the Minlly of Russia 

Pacl 334 * rius refers to the general strike in October 1905, which pn 
^c^led the convening of the Bulygin Dumo (See article, The Boycott of 
the Bulygin Duma and the Insuncctioa in this volume and also note to 
page 12 ) 

Pacl 336* ihis article was hi>l published m Noiaya /hi n (the legal 
Bolahevik dally which appeared for one month In St Petersburg) Dec 
embei 12 (Nov 29), 1905 It deals with tho significance of the army 
in the revolution and the demoiida that should have been put forward bv 
the army In its i evolutionary actions The mutiny in Sevastopol broke out 
on November 21 when an ordci was Issued forbidding the sailors of tlie 
Heet to hold mectlnga, Lenin relates tlie particulars in his Lecture on tht 
tOQS Revolution (m this volume) The sailors demanded the release of 
soldiers and sailors arrested for political reasons more respectful treat 
ment of the rank and file, improved economic conditions, the summoning of 
R constituent assembly an eight hour working day, etc The workers hi 
rho port of Sevastopol came out in support of the mutiny The movement 
spread lo ele\en vessels of the Black Sea Meet The leadership of the 
mutiny was assumed by Lieutenant Schmidt who holbted the red flag to 
gethpr with the admiral a flag on the cruiser **Ochukov’* and spread thr 
aitnal *‘I assume command of the fleet, Schmidt*' A telegiam was sent to 
the tsar paying The gallant Black Sea Fleet, sacredly preserving loyalty 
lo tho people demands from you, Sir^ the immediate convocation of a con 
'<tiluciil as'Himbly and ceases lo obey your ministers Commander of tho 
Fleet, Citizen SchmicTl " Government troops poured into Sevaalo^pol On 
November 28 the rebel warships were defeated in a naval engagement 
which Was soon foUowed by the defeat of the rebels In the naval barracks 
IJeutcnant Schmidt and his chief nsslatants v^ere court marliallpd and shot 

Face 336 ** The rofeienco is to the suppression of the Hungarian Revolu 
lion of 1848-49, with the aid of Russian troops under the command of 
Hole! Marshal P^kevicb 
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Paoe 340 * Jhe fragnieiif, The Lufual Unions and bocial Demcrac) 

IB an insertion, written in Lenina hand In au artiLle of the same titlo 
hy V V Voro\sky and published in Proletary No 18, September 26 
(13), 1905 It 18 given here before the article Socialism and Anarchism 
which also deals with non Party organisations but of another type, vu 
the So\iet of Workera’ Deputies aa the hghting organs of the revolution 
Ajs the revolution spread over the countiy the liberals and SoclaHbt 
Uevoluiionancs made great efforts to organise the intellectuals of the of 
ficial class and members of the free professions in non Party union'* 
fhefio unions were not intended for the protection of the economic iit 
tereste of their membere but interested themselves solely m legal and 
political questions from the liberal standpoint They were headed hy the 
Union of Unions which was organised on January 22 1905, first as iho 
Central Bureau of the union of intellectuals, and then at a congress in 
May of the same year when It took the name of Union of Unions fhe 
latter tried to secure Infiucnce also over the workers and peasants in 
which It succeeded to a certain extent inasmuch as among the organisa 
lions affiliated were the Railwayuiens Union and the Peasant Union 
Some time later m December 1905, Lenin wrote another article to expose 
the non Parly screen behind which the liberal bourgeoisie desire to con 
coal their real political opinions In this article The Socialist Party and 
iS' on Parly Revolutionanness {Collected IPorks Vol VIII) ho wrote “To 
be non Forty in a bourgeois society is sheer hvpocris> a mask, a passive 
expression of affiliation to the party of the well fed to the party of the 
ruling class to the paity of the exploiters To be non Forty ia a hour 
geois Idea To be Party is a socialist idea * Lenin vigorously opposed any 
association with the alleged “non Paity* liberal political organisations, but 
lit the same lime he considered It expedient and advisable^ “e'^peclally 
during the epoch of democratic revolution to lake part In non Parly 
political mass orgardHations of a genuinely d**mocratIc type In the above 
mentioned article he wrote 

Such participation may be necessary for example in eider to preaoh 
socialism to a vaguely democratic audience and also for the purpose of 
uniting the forces of the Socialists and the revolutionary democrats in 
the fight against counter re\olullon In the first case It will be a means 
of presenting socialist ideas, and in the second case ll will be a fighting 
alliance for llie achievement of definite revolutionary aims In either 
case, this participation can only be temporary** And ho adds “In either 
case such participation is permissible only on the condition that the 
complete independence of the workers* party is preserved and that thr 
individual and groups of, Parly members who are ‘delegated* to these 
non Party oiganisallons work under the supei vision and guidance of the 
whole Party * 

It is obvious that the guiding principle In the attitude Lenin took on 
this question la his general principle regarding the question of aUlancea 
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and agreenieutB buvkcon olaases and parties lii the ItuB'jiuii ijouigejois 
democratic revolution not alliance between tlio proletariat oud the hour 
t^eoisiC) wMgH Is striving to compromise with tsarism^ but a hglitlng 
agreement with ‘roolutionory democracy with the revolutionary petty 
bourgeoisie and primarily with the peasanlr) not merging m an alliance 
or agreement, but the preservation of the proletarian class line in ordoi to 
lead these organisations the preservation of ihe hegemony of the prole 
tarint and of its parly in the revolution 

Page 342 * The article Socudisni and iuarclustn vvue published in Novaya 
7hi2n of December 8 (November 25) 1905 Dealing with the refusal 

of the St Petersburg Soviet to admit representatives of anarchist groups 
It contains also a defiiiilion of the correct relations between the work 
era parly and the soviets. Characteristic is the idea that Lenin ex 
presses that the soviets of 1905 were *not a government of any kind but 
a fighting organisapon for the achievement of definite alms” These alms 
were the aims of the revolution, the overthrow of tearism and the estab 
lishmdnt of the revolutionary democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry “In pursuing these aims,** said Lenm * the soviets, os ^fighting 
organisations' must themselves become transformed Into organs of insur 
rection and of the new revolutlonai^ government * Ihe soviets accoid 
lug to Lenin were also organs of the fighting agreement between the 
proletariat and revolutionai*> democracy between the proletarian Social 
lets and the pett> bourgeois revolutionary democrats for these “definite 
alms'* In all cases he emphasises that the Independence of the proletari 
an party must be (preserved (See note above ) 

On the question of the attitude to the soviets, the role of the Pau> 
within the soviets and Ihe character of the soviets, Uiere wore acute differ 
micea of opinion between Lenin ond the Bolsheviks on one side, and the 
Mensheviks on the other The Mensheviks, in the resolutions adopted a I 
the Fourth (Unity) Party Congress, declared the soviets to be oigans of 
the revolutionary struggle and a revolutionary self government, whereas the 
Bolsheviks, m the draft resolutions they submitted to that Congress de 
clared that the soviets In 1905 “were in fact the embryos of a new 
levolulionaiy governmenU** Slmllor differences mamfosted themselves also 
on the question of the role of the Paily In the soviets The concept of the 
Party a« the vanguard of the proletariat and of the proletariat us tlie 
Vanguard of the revolution was, in general, foreign to the Mensheviks 
nnd in practice they merged the Party with the soviets The “Left' Mon 
shevik, Trotsky, who became the chairman of the *31 Petorahurg Soviet 
after tlie arrest of KhrustaieVj declared at that time that the Paity was 
opiy “an orgapisatien wfthln the prCletariat” whereas the soviet was 
on organisation of tlie proletariat * In their attitude to the Soviets, 
the Mensheviks lovefeled thelt submieslon to the non Party idea Hence 
they promdted and supported tjio election of Khrustulev-^a “pear 
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Party Menshevik— to the chfllrmanshJp of the soviet, to replace the first 
chairman, the Menshevik Zubrovsky And It la characteristic that when 
Ttouky took Khrustaiov’s place after tho latter e arrest on December 9 
Paivn* a close collaborator of Trotaky, wrote ^^Khmstalev was non 
Party not in his political views but In his conduct of the affairs of the 
Soviet of Deputies The same non Party spirit will no doubt be displayed 
also by Comrade Yaiiovsky” (the alias of Trotsky) 

More particulars about the soviets in St Petersburg and other tomis 
will bo found In note to page 14* 

Page 344 * The Parly of Law and Older was formed fn October 1905 
during the height of the revolution and consieted of big landlords, capital 
ista and high government officials Tlie chief items in its programme were 
1) muted and indivisible RuBsio,** implying the oppression of all non 
Russian speaking nationalities comprising the Russian Empire and 2) a 
strong government** by which was implied an autocratic monarchy The 
parly broke up In 1907, part of its members joining the Black Hundred 
organlBations 

Pace 344 ** On a previo is occasion in the article The First Victory of 
the Revolution Lenin had written regarding this conspiracy as follows 
‘‘I’he rulers of tho military stales of Europe contemplate lending military 
aid to tlie tsar Wilhelm has already sent several cruisers and two de8tro>er 
llotillaa to establish direct relations between the (German war lords and 
Peterhof European counterrevolution is extending a hand to the Russian 
counterrevolution” \b the revolution spread in Poland, (^rmany began 
to Loncenlrate its aimles on the Polish fiontler, naturally not without tho 
knowledge of the Russian government This fact prompted the Bolshevik 
Central Committee and the Menshevik Organisation Ckimmission to addiess 
R joint letter to the InlorhationAl Socialist Bureau ii which, after descrlb 
Ing the measures taken by the autocracy in older to strangle the move 
ment in Poland they said “Wilhelm tis concentrating bis troops on the 
ivesiom frontiers of Russia, and there are serious grounds for believing that 
tViese troops will be sent into Russia to aupprosB tbe PoMsb peop\e Ybt; 
cause of the Russian revolution, which is tho cause of tho whole of human 
ily, is in serious danger The HuBsian proletariat expresses its sympathy 
with Its PolUb brethren and strongly protests against the violence to 
which they are subjected Wo oak you, dear comrades, to slate what 
fighting measures you contemplate undertaking m order to remove that 
danger and render assistance to the Russian people * 

Pace 346 * The Lessons oj the Moscow Vpns\T\g was published in Prole 
tar/y No 2, September 11 (Au-^ st 29), 1906 In 1906, a book entitled Mos 
cow m December 190S was published, compiled by a group of Mensheviks 
on the basis of personal experience as well as of the observations of par 
tloi pants in the uprising of individuals and of representatives of orponlsn 
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lions li was in reply to this book tliat Lanin wrote the obovo mentioned 
article While, on the whole, ilie book gave o fairly true account of the 
street fighting, it distorted the whole significance of the uprising ond re 
garded its suppression as the failure of Bolshevik tactics After Plekhan 
ovs well known phrase “they should not ha\e taken to arms (aee note to 
page 34B), the Mensheviks and those associated with them began to op 
pose Insurrection in general Lenin, in this article, replies to this opposi 
tlon and at the same time draws an estimate of the lessons of^ the up 
rising for the future 

Pa(.e 346^* The Coalition Council of Fighting Umla was foimcd in Mos 
row in November 1905, originally in order to avert the menace of pogroms 
hy the Black Hundreds It consisted of representatives of the fightinf, 
units of the Social Democratic and Socialist Revolutionary parties, the 
unlvereily students, as well as of eeveral other organisations In the fir^l 
month it concentrated its efforts on preventing pogroms which woio then 
expected In the leadership of the December uprisings however* it did not 
prove to be as resourceful as In the fight against the Black Hundreds 
chicflv owing to the lack of trained military workers and the luck of 
unity on tho question of lactica 

Page 347 * The reference is to the following passage in The Class 
Struggles m France, 1848 50, by Karl Marx 

”Wlth the exception of a few short chapters, e^c^y important part of 
the annals of the revolution from 1848 to W9 carrids tho heading 
Defeat of the revolution! 

‘*But whnt succumbed in these defeats was not tho revolution it 
was tho prerevolutionary traditional appendages, results of social rela 
tionshipB which had not yet come to the point of sharp class antagon 
isms — persons iUuslono, conceptions projects, from which the revohi 
lionary party before the February Revolution was not free, from whl^h 
it could 1)0 freed not hy tho tdetorv of February, but only by a aorlrs 
of defeats 

**In a word revolutionary advance made headway not by its immediate 
tragicomic achlevemonU, but on the controry by the cieation of a pow 
orful, united counterrevolution, by the creation of an opponent, by fight 
liig whom the parly of levolt first ripened into a real revolutlonar) 
party ” (Marx The Class Struggles in France English ed p ) 

Referring to this passage Lenin argues that it was not the slogan of 
armed insurrection that was defeated, as the Mopshovika argued but ih** 
mistakes and blunders inherited from the past that were committed bv 
the leaders of the working class 

P^(;e 348 * The phrase occurs iii an arriclo by PJekhanov Once Again On 
Our Situation, published In Dnevnik Sotsial Demokrata (Social Democratic 
^ Diary), No 4 December 1905, immediately after the December tiprlslng 
ip MqmoW* Tlie Jiasange Is as follows* 
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A prematurely called political strike led to armed upilsiiige in 
Moscow* SonnovQ* Bakhmut and other places. In these uprisings oui 
proletariat displayed strength* courage and self sacrifice. Yet, Its forces 
were not strong enough for the achievement of victory This could hose 
been easily foreseen And, therefore, they should not have taken to arras * 

PAGk S50 * The reference is to a statement m the article Questions of the 
Day ihkja^ No 4, May 1901) which ran as follows 

And so, when Social Democracy has gamed a position for itself in 
which it will give the signal for a general attack on tsarism, having 
assumed the leadership of all the discontented elements in society it will 
then, in choosing the means for that attack be guided solely by con 
siderations of expediency and, if it finds it necessary It will resort U 
armed uprisings In such circumstances, systematic terrorism, ap 
plied in a moment of revolutionary crisis, will be a sign of the achieve 
meat of the highest tension of the revolutionary energy of the social 
movement, the leadership of which the Social Democrats have managed 
to assume” 

Page 351 * In a number of bis works on military matters, Engels referred 
to the dependence of military tactics on the level of military technique 
and of military technique on the level of industrial Uchmque He deals 
with this question in his famous book, Anti Duhring in chapter III of part 
U (The Theory of Force) After reviewing the history of military tactics 
and technique he arrives at the conclusion that * the whole organise 
lion and method of fighting of armies, and along with these victory or 
defeat, proves to be dependent on material, that is economic conditions 
on the human material, and the armaments material, and therefore on the 
quality and quantity of the population and on technical development 
{EngQlBt Anti Duhnng, 195) 

Page 351 Soon after the Moscow December uprising, Kautsky hi an 
article in V or warts referied to the necessity of revising Engels’ viewH on 
barricade lactice He said “Here we perceive another difference between 
the June battle In Paris [1848 — Ed ] and the December battle in Moscow 
both wore bairloade struggles but the former marked the collapse, the 
end of the old barricade tactics whereas the latter marked the inaugura 
tion of the new barricade tactics. In this connection we must revise the 
opinion of Frederick Engels, as expounded In his preface to Mar^a The 
Class Struggles in France, to the effect that now the time of barricade 
fighting is over It Is only the time of the old barricade tactics that Is 
over This was shown by the Moscow uprising, where a handful of in 
surgents managed to hold out for two weeks against troops exceeding 
tliora in number and equipped with modern artillery ’ 

Kautsky, however, greatly distorted Elngels’ opinion Engels did not sa> 
that the ’time of barricade fighting is over” 'What he said In bln pre 
face to Marx a The Class Struggles m France, 1848 50, was merely that 
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With tlie Jevtl i>f jDiljtary technique altamed at the end of the ninetecntli 
century (Engels wrote this m 1895), the chances of \ictory of the gov 
ernment troops had increased and thoae of the barricade fighters had dl 
miTiiBhed Therefore his conclusion waa that rebellion in the old stylo, the 
street light with ])arnc 4 de 8 which up to 1848 gave evorywhore the final 
decision, was to a considerable extent obsolete* Introduction, p 

21 ) However, even this (jonclusion vvas accompanied by the following 
Vesemtlon Does that mean that in the future the street fight will 
play no further role? Certainly not It onl> means that the conditions 
since 184B have hecomo far more unfavourable for dvfl fights, far moie 
favourable for the military A fuhire street fight can therefore only 
he victorious when this unfavourable situation is compensated hy other 
factors Accordingly, it will occur more seldom In the beginning of u 
great revolution than jij jU further progress, and will have to be undei 
taken with greater forces. These, however, may then well prefer, os in 
the vrhole Great French Revolution or on September 4 and October 31, 
1870, in Pans, the open attack to the passive barricade tactics* (/bid, 
p 25 ) Ibis and a number of other passages of Engels* preface were 
omitted from the edition published by the General Council of the German 
Social Democratic Party and were discovered onl> in 1924 by the Mnrx 
Engels Institute m Moscow in Engels’ manueenpt 

Pace 352,* Strictly speaking there were no * Lettish republics* ]ji tlie 
Baltic regions at the lime of the Revolution of 1905 The peculiar feature 
of the revolutionary movement in Latvia was that the Lethsh rural prole* 
tninat and the land hungry peasantry led by the urban (proletariat, achieved 
a complete revolution m the rural districts, and drove out the local 
authonties and the barons — the owners of the big estates The whole of 
Latvia was covered with a dense network of 'revolutionary volost executive 
coramiitees** which aei*cd power and organised on administration on rev 
olutlonory linos However, in the cities things look a different turn the 
Lettish prolotartal was nowhere able to seize power completely Isolated 
from the urban centres of administration and Separated from each other 
the rural districts wbii.h had overthrown the local police authorities were 
In thoso days styled "reputfilcs” 

Pace 557 * The article, Tht Workers Ptirty and Tasks in ijie Pres 
eat appeared in the Social Democratic university students* jour 

nal, Young Russia^ ott January 17 (4)^ 1906 At that time, having sup 
pressed the Moscow proletariat, tho autocracy with ono hand ae it 
v\eto, continued to put down ther sporadic armed uprisings thrijughout tiio 
country, and ydth the other etrove to divert the mossoa from the revolvi 
iionary path hy ‘luring the people with a police monarchist constitution * 
(Lenin), hy announoing the elcotlons to the new "Witte** State Duma 
($eo note to page 13 *) The liberal bpurgeoism, completely fright 
aped by th^ itprisbigs of the proletariat and the peasantry, pow opposed 
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the revolution with maliciouB fiankness and also pioceoded along the kne 
of * lunng the (people with a constitution In thia the bourgeoisie was fol 
lowed by the MenshevikB, headed by Plekhanov (See note to page 
346**) In this article the first of I^nlns public utterances after the de 
feat of the December uprising at a time when civil war waa atill raging 
Lenin still urged the need for an armed struggle against die tsar b govern 
ment fbe scattered proletarian rebellion was auffenng defeat — the task 
of the proletariat and its party was to prepare for the next all Russian re 
belliou The tsarist government was atnvlng to divert the masses from the 
revolution by means of a spurious constitution — the task of the party of 
the proletariat was to combat constitutional lllubionsi, i e the illusive 
hopes of solving the problems of the revolution by peaceful **con8titu 
tlonal methods’ These two principles Underlying the present article dc 
termined the basic tacUcal lino of the Bolsheviks for that period Theh 
corollary was also the tactics of boycotting the fint (^‘'Wilte”) Duma 

Pace 359* By the * pacification of the Caucasus and of Siberia, 

Lenin meant the ’pacification’ of the peasants in Georgia (see note to 
page 14**) and of the workers in Siberia Two punitive e:tped3tJons 

wdre at that lime operating m Siberia one commanded by General Hen 
nenkarapf, which marched from the tar Cast, the other — by (^neral Mell 
cr Zakomyelsky — which marched from the West In December 1905, the 
railway line and such citicB as Krasnoyarsk and Chita in Eastern Siberia 
were in the hands of the workers led by the aovieta and the committees 
of the RSDLP The task of both punitive expeditions was identical to 

wrest the Siberian railway from the revolution bv suppressing the workers 

movement and destroying the rcvoluiIonar> and Party orgamsations, The> 
fulfilled that task the railway line in Eastern Siberia was bosttewn with 
the dead bodies of the workers, the Trans-Baikal railway was lined with 
gallows the priBons were packed full and the old regime was restored 

Pagf^ 361 * By the time the article Sbouid We Boycott ike State 
Duma? appeared in tlm press, measures had already been taken to unite 
the two sections of the Fartj — the Bolslioviks and the Mensheviks — and a 
Joint Central Comniltlee was formed in order to convene the Unity Con 
gresa That Is why this nrtlde waa published in the aheet issued bv tlie 
Joint Central Committee which also contained an article by the Menshe- 
vik, F Dan, F/iy JTe Are Opposed to BoycotUng the Elections The article^ 
reflected the difference^ of opinioi> that existed between the “majority and 
the “minotity on the first (Witte) State Duma WhereOB the Bol^^hrvik 
organisations were in favour of an active boycott, the position of the Men 
sheviks was devoid of logic and consistency According to Martov, ”there 
were two shades” among the Mensheviks, one revived the old plan, which 
yfM to lake part in the '*legal’ elocUons, to withdraw at the first or sec 
ond stage and thdn proceed to convene a “People s Duma ” The other, an 
tlclpatlng Plekhanov, was more Inclined to speculate on a temporary dc 
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dine of tlie revolution mid go on vith the *'legfll elections to the end In 
order to overcome the ho>cotti6t» (ze, the Bolsheviks) all agreed to 
support the first platform because it was more popular among those work 
ers who supported the Mensheviks 

In view of the impossibility' of obtaining tactical unity between the 
Bolsheviks and tbo Mensheviks on this question tlie Joint Central Coni 
mittee Invited the Party orgauisalions pending the convocation of the 
Unity Congress, to follow locally one of two tactics elthei tlie Bolshc' 
vlk tactics, that of an active boycott or the Menshevik tacucs, that of 
participation in all stages of the elections, except the Inst and abstaining 
from putting up candidates for the Duma itself 
The discussion on the question of participating m the elections and the 
boycott took place during January and February 1906 As a result, tlie 
enormous majority of Party organisations (including St Petersburg) dr 
dared in favour of the Bolshevik tactics of boycott and rejected the in 
consistent and contradictory tactics of the Mensheviks 

Pace 361 Concerning the negotiations for this Congress see notes to 
pages 453 * 456"^** and 465 ) 

Pace 361 The conference of iwenl> dx organisations, or the Tam 
merfors Conference, took pldce December 24 30 (11 17), 1905, instead of 
the (Fourth) Party Congress which was planned for December 1905 and 
which did not take place on account of the railway strike, the Moscow 
armed uprising and other events The assembled delegates organised a 
coi feronce of the majority * ihU conference adopted resolutions 1) on 
the fpslon of the centres — the Bolshevik Central Committee and the Men 
Ahevik Organisation Clommission — and of the local organisations 2) on the 
convocation of a Unilv Congress, 3) on the reoiganisallon of the Party 
(on principles of democratic centralism), 4) on the agrarian question — 
revision of the agrarian programme of the Second Ckingress, with the 
elimination of the clause dealing with Uio **oire kC and the substitution 
of a statement supporting tho *‘r evolutionary measures of the peasantry* 
including the confiscation of all the lond belonging to the state, to the 
churches, tp the monasterioa, to the imperial famllv and to private own 
ers, and S) on the State Duma 

The last resolution, which Leiiin deals with in the present arliclr 
reads as follows 

'The CoUferenoe ia of the opinion that Social Domocrac> must atrhe 
to thwart this police Duma by refusing to take any part In it The 
Conference advises the Parly organisations to make wide use of the 
clootion meetings, not in order to elect deputies to the State Duma 
subject to police restrictdonB but in order to widen the revolutionary 
organisation of the proletariat and to agitate among all aecttons of the 
people in favour of ap armed upnslng The uprising must be Immedi 
nioly prepared and organised merywhero for only its victory will make 
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it possible to convene a genuine peoples assembly, le, a freely elected 
constituent assembly on the basis of universal direct and equal suffrage 
and secret ballot 

Page 362 ^ The newspaper Narodnoye Khozyaisivo {National Economy)^ 
edited b) the Professor of Economics, Khodsky was published during 1906 
to take the place of Nasha Zhizn of which Oodsky had been the editor 
and which had been suppressed by the government Both newspapers were 
typically bourgeois, but pretended to bo radically inclined and even tried 
to be the Left of the Cadets 

Page 365* The pamphlet The Dtisolutwn of the Duma and the Tasks 
of the Prolelanatf was written in July August 1906 and published m 
August of that year, but Jt was immediately seized by the police and 
criminal proceedings were instituted against the author 
The autocracy used the Duma as a lightning conductor to divert the 
revolutionary enet*gy with which tho country was charged Its task was 
to smash the united front of tho revolution, to wrest from the latter the 
wide masaea of the petty bourgeoisie and to divert the attention of the 
peasants from the revolutionary solution of the agrarian problem However, 
things turned out otherwise than the government expected The rev 
olutlonary movement among the m-'sses, somewhat weakened after tho 
December uprising again began to grow in strength precisely in the 
period of the First Duma In May and June 1906, the peasant movement 
became even more widespread than in 1905 The Duma could not ignore 
the growing peasant movement and was obliged to deal with the agrarian 
question, the more so that the rcpresonlaUves of the peasants, the Trudo 
viki had been elected to the Duma Hence the autocracy saw no advan 
lage in continuing the existence of the Duma On the contrary, it began to 
regard it as dangerous and decided to dissolve it The immediate cause of 
the dissolution of the Duma was the Mamlesto To The People which it 
issued on the land question On July 3, the government published a 
A?”’ wh ch U ca^eQDricu]]y dech^td thsl pd Jaod vi'ouJd be 

taken fiom the landlords In reply to tins, the Duma decided to address 
a special manifesto to the people Tlie Social Democratic fraction decided 
to endorse the manifesto on the condition that it embodied the principle 
of the compulsory alienation of privately owned lands The Cadets, on 
the other hand, introduced a draft manifesto In which they strongly em 
phasised the necessity of establishing order in tho country and the ad 
missibllily of compulsory alienation of land only in accordance with the 
law This manifesto turned out to he sc tome that at the final voting the 
Social Democrats voted against it (101 Trudoviki abstained from voting), 
and the manifesto was adopted by 124 votes cast by the Cadets There 
upon, •bn tho night of July 21, die government dissolved the Duma and 
announced that it would rc^ssemhle on March 5, 1907 

oa UnIn m 
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ObviouHly the attitude of the (wo sectiotiB of the R S D L P which was 
united at that time (after the Fourth Congress) towards the dissolution of 
the Duma could not he identical Even at that time the Mensheviks had 
begun to advocotc a mere struggle for reforms In iho resolutions they 
submitted to the Fourth Unity Congress thoy» while uttering phrases about 
the ipossihiliiy of a new upsurge of the resolution, advocated the liberal 
slogan of a struggle fpr * further winning and widening the {political and 
civil Tights of the peoplcj.* Accordingly the Central Committee, which after 
the Unity Congress was a Menshevik Committee appealed for a ainigglo 
for the reBtoraiion of the Duma, for the defence of the Duma, attaching 
10 these liberal Cadet slogans the phrase ‘for the purpose of convening the 
constituent assembly” Lenin in his article The Dissolution of the Duma 
rnd the Tasks of the Prolctanai, opposed the position of the Menshevik 
Lentral Committee on the basis of the same fundamental tactical lino that 
he had followed in his previous articles, The fForkers Parly and Its 
Tasls ta the Present SUitatton and Should We Boycott (he State Duma^ 
Proceeding from the proposition that the dissolution of tfie Duma by the 
tsars government finally revealed to the broadest masses the total hank 
niptcy of ^constitutional iUuaibns, ^ he appeals for a genuinely revolution 
ary utilisation of this conflict between the Duma and the tsarist autocracy 
iu erder to create a fresh upsurge of the smouldering revolutionary move 
ment of the proletarians and the peasants and in order to direct it towards 
n nation wide armed uprising for the overthrow of tsarism 
A month later, after the Sveaborg and Kronstadt mutinies (see note 
to page 385 )> Lenin reverted to this question in the article Before the 
Siorntf and once again addressed the same appeailB to the Party and to 
the proletariat 

Pace 360 This refers to the so called ** Vyborg Manifesto issued in 
the name of the ‘ (people a representatives, ' i a , the membere of the Stale 
Duma, in reply to the dissolution of the latter The conference which 
passed this manifesto was held In the city of Vyborg (Finland) on the 
day following the diesodullon of the Duma The appeal was drafted and 
proposed by the Ciadets and it called on the messes not to give any money 
lo the government and to refuse to perform military service When the 
manifesto was discussed by the SociaLDemocratio fraction, the Bolsheviks 
demanded that lit be issued in the name of the Duma as such, and not 
in the name of the ^peoples representatives” and that it put for 
ward the demand for a conatltuent assembly The Menehevlka rejected 
ihpse amendments declaring that it was possible to advance only fiuch 
demands as would be acceptable <o all other members of the Duma The 
Vyborg Conference adopted the (^det version with a few minor amend 
menu The Cadets themselves, at their party congress, held in October 
1906, vitihally renounced e\cn this tame appeal Tho deputies who signed 
\\\i appeal were prosecuted and sentenced to three months* imprisonment 
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Pace 366** The pamphlet, The Victory of ihe Cadets and the Tasks 
of the JVorker^ Party was written by Lenm in March 1906 The Jublla 
tlon of the petty bourgeois press over the Cadet victory at the elections 
and the hopes they pdaced in the Duma confronted revolutionary Social 
Democracy with the task of exposing to the broad masses the true fea 
tures of the Duma and of the Cadets as the party guiding the Duma 
This task was performed by Lenin in the above pamphlet 

Pace 366*** Moskovsiaye VyedomosU {Moscow News} was a Black 
Hundred newspaper represenUng the interests of the feudal landlords It 
began to appear under the auspices of the Moscow University In 1756 and 
became the spokesman for the worst reactionaries of the sixties of the last 
century, preserving this role right up to the October B evolution, which 
put an end to its existence Grazhdanm {The Citizen) was also a Black 
Hundred newspaper published by the rabid reactionary Prince Meshchersk) 

Pace 367 * Thesg words were uttered by Lenin in an article entitled 
Cadets^ Trudoviki and the Workers* ^arty published in Volna {The 
Wave)^ No 25, June 6 (May 24), 1906, in which he describes tho Cadets 
and the Trudoviki and the attitude of the workers* party towards them 

Pact 368 • By the second half of 1904 tho patriotic intoxication of 
the first month of the Russo Japanese war began to wear off, the enorm 
OUB defeats at the front and the intensified economic crisis at home not 
only strengthened the revolutionary movement among the workers and 
ipeasants, but also increased tlio discontent among the bourgeoisie After 
the QBsaBalnalion of the Minister of the Interior Plehve, by the Socialist 
Revolutionaries in July 1904, the government began to court the liberals 
Svyetopolk Mirsky was appointed Minister of the Interior in place of 
plehve, and he ushered in a period known as the Spring of Svyatopolk 
Mirsky,*’ or the **epoch of confidence” In his first speech, Svyatopolk 
Mirsky announced that the government intended to pursue a policy of 
sincere benevolence and sincere confidence towards social and estate Insli 
tutioaa and towarda the population In general ** This ga\e rise to the ' ex 
ultation' in iliboral circles, to which Lenin refers, which manifested itself 
at a series of political banquets at which liberal speeches were delivered on 
political reform and on the necessity of a constitution being grant^jd from 
above. On November 19*22 (6 9), the Zemstvo leaders assembled at a con 
gress and after the usual bombastic speech making put forward a senes of 
* demands” of a very moderate nature Neither the agrarian question nor 
the labour (jfuestlon was de^t with, the liberal landlords who assembled at 
tho congress were exclusively concerned with the question of a conatitu 
tlon and proclaimed the necessity of the ’Tepreientatives of the people* 
<heing granted a decisive voice in the legislation Of course they had no 
intention of giving the norkcre and (peasants tho same electoral rights as 
the landlords and capitalists 
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Page 370 * This refers to the vacillation displayed by the Menshevik 
majority on the Central Comnnttee of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Parly after iho^dispereal of the First Duma The Central Com 
mittee elected at the Fourth Congress consisted of seven Menshcvdks and 
three Bolsheviks As soon as the news of the dissolution of tlio Duma be 
came known, the Bolshevik aection of the Central Committee proposed 
that a manifesto to the workers he ia,ued iinmedialely, explaimuK the 
need for a nation wide uprising for a conautuent assembly The Central 
Conimlllee rejected this proposal and Instead turned its attention toward 
the Vyborg Conference (See noto to page 366*) After the termination 
of the latter, and under the influence of events the Central Committer 
derided to call on the workers to prepare for a general political strike with 
the first of the Menshevik slogans quoted by Lenin aa its object The Bol 
phevlk memberB of the Central Committee strongly protested agamat this 
proposal This protest was endorsed by the St Petersburg Party Com 
mitteo, which consisted mainly of Bolslioviks, and nt its next meeting the 
Central Committee decided to drop the appeal for preparations for a strike 
m favour of an appeal for an immediate strike, having as its aim the sec 
ond slogan quoted by Lenin After this, a meeting of rcpiesentalbes of the 
I^ft parties and organisations (the Social Democrats, <thc Bund» the Trud 
oviki, the Socialist ReNoluti on aries and tlie Peasant Union) was held, 
to whom this appeal was submitted for endorsement The conference, 
however, refused to support the appeal for an immediate strike on the 
grotmds that it was prematura and did not have much chance of succeB*?, 
especially with the slogan of "defence of the Duma" The Central Com 
mittee altered its resolution for the third time and Jasuod the f blowing 
tactical slogan "for a Duma as an organ of govemment which will con 
Vene the constituent assembly * Tho Bolshevik members of the Central 
Committee protested aga nst this essentially Cadet slogon, but to no 
avail 

Pace 373* At a meeting of the Central Committee one of tho Men 
shevik members proposed that a three day demonstration stnke be colled 
as a protest against the dispereal of the Dumo ivlth the slogan Tor jtbc 
Duma, against the Camarilla" He was supported by several Mensheviks, 
but the Central Committee did not accept this proposal, recommending 
instead that 'partial, mass demonstrations of protest be organised among 

all strata of the population against the dissolution of the Duma 

Page 374* This refers to the position of the petty bourgeois Radical 
Party and its leader Ledtu Rollm after tho revolution in Franco in 1848 
This revolution which began m February 1848 with an insurrection of 
the workers and the petty bourgeoisie, overthrew the rule of the financial 
aristocracy represented by the monarchy of Louis Philllppe and proclaimed 
a republic As Marx said, "every party construed it ttlie republic] In Its 

bivn sertse Having been won by the proletanat !>> force of ams 
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the proletariat proclaimed it to be a social republic The proletariat 
hoped that tbo repubhc would achieve its as yet vague strivinga for 
socialism The petty bourgeoisie^ which in the beginning of the revolution 
marched with the workera, did not share these strivings of the proletariat 
And when the bourgeoisie in the Constituent Assembly* which opened on 
May 4 1848 set out to ‘'reduce the results of the revolution to the 

bourgeois scale* and the republic won by the proletariat to the level of 
a bourgeois republic In which the whole of the bourgeoisie were to rule in 
the place of the deposed financial aristocracy the proletariat retaliated 
by an attempt on May 15 to disperse the Constituent Assembly The 
petty bourgeoisie a id the petty bourgeois democrats, however took the 
side of the bourgeoisie against the workers When In June 1848 the 
proletariat made an attempt, which Marx described as “the most colossal 
event in the history of European civil wars,’ to oerlhrow the rule of ibo 
bourgeoisie, the petty bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeois democrats took 
on active part In the sanguinary suppression of the workers’ insurrection 
Very soon, however the petty bourgeois democrats wore convinced that 
the defeat of the workers was thdir own defeat also, because after the 
defeat of the workers, the big bourgeoisie, whoso programme did not 
go beyond the extension of the franchise turned against the petty hour 
geois democrats Force of events drove the potty bourgeois democrats into 
the camp of the opposition, but they confined themselves exclusively to 
a programme of legal parliamentary opposition Tho elections to thr 
Legislative Assembly resulted in the election of a large group of the petty 
bourgeois opposition reinforced by a largo number of moderate bourgeois 
republicans who had gone over to their side, but the majority in tho 
Chamber was secured by the big financial, commercial industrial and 
landed bourgeoisie represented by the so called "Party of Order" Here, 
too the petty bourgeois democrats remained true to their own nature and 
kept within the limits of a parliamontary opposition On the role of the 
petty bourgeoisie and of tho petty bourgeois democrats, see Marx, The 
Class Struggles in France t 1848 1050, and The Eighteenth Brumaira oj 
Louis Bonaparte 

Page 385 * The Sveaborg and XroDSladt mutinies took place on July 30 
August 2 (July 17 20), 1006, a few days after the dissolution of tho Flr&t 
State Duma. The mutiny in Sveaborg broke out quite spontaneously, but 
later on the leadership of it was assumed by Second I leutenanla A Emcl 
yanov and E Kokhansky who were meinbore of the mihtary organisation 
of the Russian Social Demooratio Labour Party Tlie events (hat took place 
were aa follows on July 30 (17), the mine-layers refused to carry out the 
order to mine the approaches to the fortress and were arrested They were 
then supported by the fortress artillery and by ^evening the rebels took 
possession of almost the entire fortress, arrested the officers and opened 
fire on the neighbouring islands, which wore held by the commander of 
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the forlroaa with eome loyal Infantry troops On July 31 (18), the rebcU 
cut off communications between Sveaborg and Helsingfors In order to 
prevent th© arrival of government reinforcements At the same time a 
general strike broke out in Helsingfors and the Finnish Red Guards 
forcibly stopped the railway coirnnunlcallons between the cities of Abo, 
Helsingfors and Vyborg However, on August 1 (July 19), the situation 
suddenly changed for the worse The fire of the batteries of the loyal 
troops blew up tlie principal powder magimne on Mikhailovsky Islond 
Emelyanov was wounded bv the explosion On the same day Kokhansky 
was arrested while going out to meet the squadron from Reval, which he 
mistook (or revolutionary ships The ships which arrived began to bom 
bard Mikhailovsky Island with long range guns The explosion of the 
powder magazine, the food shortage, the treachery of the fleet and finally 
the lack of experienced leaders scaled the fat© of the mutiny Towards 
evening the rebels surrendered Some of them managed to escape on 
boats to Sweden others were caught by go^crnmcnt troops and shot. 

The Sveaborg mutiny was followed by that in Kronstadt, where the St 
Petersburg military organisation of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party was working On th© night of August 1 (July 19), a mutiny broke 
out among some of the orewa under the leadership of the sailor Egorov 
(Social Democrat) The rebels seised Fort Ckinstontlno but failed to rouso 
the entire garrison The suppresaion of the Sveaborg mutiny forced the 
Kronstadt rebels to surrender Next day the principal participants in the 
mutiny were court martialled and sentenced to be shot 
Page 386 * This refers to the Sveaborg and Kronstadt mutinies in July 
1906 (see preceding note), and the strike in support of the latter which 
look place in St Petersburg and m a number of other cities 
These strikes were called by a decision of a conference of represent 
auves of revolutionary organisations and parties (the Central Committee 
of the R S D L P , tho Social Deraoorntlc fraction of the Duma, the Central 
Committee of the Bund the Central Committee of the Polish Socialist 
Party, the Executive Comnulteo of the Trudovik group, the Socialist 
Revolutionary fraction of the Duma and the Central Commiltce of the 
Socialist Revolutionary Parly) Tho conference was convened on the initi 
alive of the Central CommUtee of the RSDLP on tho night of August 
2 (July 20), Le, on the second day of the Kronstadt mutiny, and it do 
cidad to call a general (all Russian) strike 
The Ckjnlral Committee of the RSDLP, conaUllng moiidy of Men 
sheviks, failed to is^e clear tactical slog^n^ and regarded thb strike (and 
consequently the mutiny itself) as a link Jn the ‘‘partial mass demonstra 
tion 6f protest** against the dissolution of the Duma and in defence of tho 
Duma The Bolahavlk St Petersburg Committee of the Party, and the 
Bolsheviks generally regarded tho stnke, not merely as a demonstration, 
but as a means for deepening and extending the revolution Being of the 
opinion that the revolutionary tide of that penod wsb rising again, tlio 
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St Petersburg Coiiuniuee of the Party adhered to the slogan The con 
vocation of the constituent assembly by menna of an armed uprising** 

Tha suiko began on August 3 (July 21), and Involved about 80 000 
men However on August 4, it began to subside 

Pace 390 ^ This refers to three manifestoes jsaued in connection with the 
dissolution of the Duma 1) A Afani/esto to the ^rniy and signed by 

the Social Democratic fraction and tho Trudovik group in the Duma 2) 

A Manifesto to the IF hole of the Peasnntry of Russia^ signed by the Soeda] 
Democratic fraction and the Trudovik group in the Duma the Central 
Committee of the R S D L P and the Central Committee of the Sociahsl 
Revolutionary Party as well as by the All Russian Peasant Union, the 
Railwaymens Union and Teachers* Union, and S) To the Whole of the 
People^ signed by the (previously mentioned organisations except the 
unions and also by the Polish Socialist Party arid the Bund The roam 
featoes called for an armed uprising, for the seizure of power by the people 
the overthrow of the local authorities and the establishment of elected 
local government bodies The revolutionary character of these manifeBtoes 
was in sharp contrast t> the so called Vyborg Manifesto that was drawn up 
and Issued by the Cadets at the some time (See note to page 366*) 

Pace 392* The article The Boycott a(ppearcd in Proletary ^ No 1 of Sep 
tember 3 (August 21), 1906 simultaneously with the preceding article, Re 
fore the Storm The political situation at that time was such that a new 
upsurge of the i evolution and of a new struggle "by means of a general 
strike and an uprising * could have been expected in the near future Never 
iheless Lenin foresaw another contingency also for the immediate future — 
an unfavourable issue of the battle and its po ponement until the expen 
ment of the Second Damn He therefore raised tho question, in the event 
of the latter happening, of substituting the tactics of participating m the 
elections and in tho Duma In place of the boycott tactics Lenin compares 
the situation both before and after the First Duma, dehnea the difference 
bqtween the two and from an evaluation of the lessons of tho First Duma 
comes to the conclusion that it is possible to make tfven participation m 
the Duma (and consequently in the elections to it) serve tho purpose of 
preparing for a atrugglo by means of a general strike and an uprising 
Ihis article is a model of the application of Marxian Leninist dialectics 
to the question of taclios, and marks the turning point in the attitude of 
the Bolsheviks towards tho Stale Duma It also gives the first indication as 
to how the revolutionary proletarian party can and should utilise even 
such a "pigsty** as the Duma In this article Lenin also expounds the 
idea that oven in its Duma tactics, the proletarian party must pursue tho 
Usk of securing tho union of tho proletariat, as the leader of tho revo 
lution, with tho (peasantry, against the autocracy and against the bboral 
bourgeoisie The corollary of tliis Idoa la a bloc with the Trudovlki in the 
Duma elections. The samo idea runs through another article in tho present 
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volume, *^BIoc 3 * wuh the Cadets in which Leiun cnutlbes the Meneherlk 
tactics of making an alliance with the liberal bourgeoisie and once more 
advances the tactics of a bloc with the representatives of the revolutionary 
peasantry 

Page ^2 ** The pamphlet cited by Lenm was published during the ex 
ifitenco of the Joint Central Committeo (sea note to page 361*) and 
therefore contained both Lenin’s orllcla and an article by the Menshevik, 
Dan, each of the authors advocating his views on the subject 

Pace 392 *•♦ Lenin refers here to the parliamentary activity of iho Gcr 
niun Social Dcmorralle Party which never boycotted the German purlia 
ment At the end of the eighties and the beginning of the nineties of tl^e 
last century an opposition group arose in the Party known afl the ‘young 
men" which, while fighting against the opportunist traits in the parlia 
mentary nctivitica of the Party, slipped into the anarchist rejection of all 
parliamentary action The Gorman Social Democrats condemned these 
views 'this WB8 used by the Mensheviks as on argument against the 
Bolshevik tactics of boycotting the First Duma But they totally ignored 
the fact that the conditions in Germany at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century were entirely different from thdse 
which existed In Russia in tho Brst half of 1906 when the Bolsheviks boy 
cotted the First Duma 

# 

Pace 392**** Partintye Izvestiya (Party Neiis) was published before the 
Fourth Unity Congress by the Joint Central Committee No 2 contained 
the draft resolutions for the Congress drawn up by a ''group of Mensheviks 
with lb© participation of the editors of Iskra*' Among these resolutions 
was the one, The Importance of Representative InstituLions during a Rev- 
olutionary Epochs to which Lenm refers here as revealing the "stereo 
^ typed and anti historical nature of ihelr arguments 

Page 392***** This refers to the German revolution of 1848 49 an4 
"repreacntatlve institutions is, the Prussian Constituent Aasombly in 
Berlin, and tho National Assembly in Frankfort, In their joint wOrk 
Revolution and Counter Revolution in Germany, Marx and Engels use the 
experience of these assemblies to show what “constitutional illuaions," 
worshipping parhametitary methods of sCrugglo and the non revolutionary 
utilisation o£ representative institutions lead to during revolution, and they 
show how such representative institution^ should bo utllibed In a revolu 
tionary manner Both in the Berlin and the Frankfort Asaembliea the 
bour^eoi^ liberals were in tho majority Out of fear of the revolutionary 
people they utilised both Assembhea for the purpose of betraying the 
revolution and of striking a bargain with the counterrevolution aghinst 
tho workers and peasants The minority in these Assemblies consisted of 
the petty bourgeois democrats who, like the Russian Mensheviks in 
1905 07, were thoroughly imbued with copfltituiional lllusloneu In May 1849, 
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after the liberals and reactionaries had struck a bargain with each oth^r 
and had left the Frankfort Ailsembly, the petty bourgeois democrats were 
in the majority In the country a number of workers and peasants insur 
rectlons against ibe reaction broke our Even then when the petty hour 
geois democrats had money, arms soldiers and military supplies at their 
command they still lemalned captive to their constitutional illusions Marx 
and Engels wrote that under these circumstances the duty of the peltj 
bourgeois democrats was ‘to publicly recognise all the inaurrectlons that 
had already broken out and to call the people to take up arras ever> 
where m defence of the nationol reprcaentation to create a strong 
active unscrupulous Executive and spread the insurrection * Instead 
of doing this, they went on talking, protesting proclaiming pronouncing 
but never had the courage or the sense to oct* And the authors go on to 
say “r/ieir rule if rule can be named where no one obeyed, was a 
Blill more ridiculous affair than even the rule of their predecessors But 
iho politicians who led on this class were not more clearsighted than the 
host of petty tradesmen which followed them They proved even to be 
more infatuated more ardently attached to delusions voluntarily kept up 
more credulous, more incapable of resolutely dealing with facia than the 
liberals ” More than that, “these worthies went so far as to suppress 
by their opposition all insurrectionary movements which were preparing 
As a result the workers and peasants who had risen in defence of the 
Frankfort Assembly, loft to tbemselvTS, ceased tn care any more for it, 
and when, at last, It came to a sharacful end, it died without anybody 
taking any notice of its unhonoured exit** (Reiolution aiul CounUr 
Revoluiwnf chap XVII ) 

Pace 894 * This refers to point 5 in the Menshevik resolution on the btato 
Duma This point stated ** In iho present revolutionary atmosphere a 
conflict between the State Duma and the government would have a dis* 
ruptive and revoluUonary effect, inter aba, also upon the army, whose 
loyalty to the throne will be shaken when it for the farst time sees on 
Russian soil a new power which bos ansen out of the Womb of the nation, 
which speaks in the name of the nation and which is trampled under 
foot by tsarism’* This recognition of tlio State Duma as a “new** power 
and, stUl more, as one which had “arisah out of the womb of tho nation” 
was csx^jressed in still more liberal Cadet terms in the first draft of 
the Menshevik resolution, in which the Duma was described as “a new 
power called into life by tiio tsar himself, and recognised by law** 

Pace 394** The passage quoted is token from a senes of letters to work 
era written by Plekhanov and (published In the Menshevik paper. The 
Courier f in the beginning of June (end of May) under the heading Tadics 
and Tactlessness^ in which Plekhanov defended tho Menshevik Uotlos of 
supporting the Dupia, and even went so far as to adopt the Cadet appeal 
to aavo the DumOt 
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Lenin replied to Plekhanov*B letters m an article entitled How Plekhanoo 
Argues About the Tactics oj Social Democracy which he has m raind here 
when he refers to the *SvordB then uttered against Plekhanov 

Page 895 • As has been stated in preceding notes for the purpose of con 
venlng the Fourth Unity Congress of the Party a Joint Central Corainiitee 
was formed consisting of an equal number of representatives of both fac 
tions In the beginning of 1906 the Joint Central Coiamittcc issued a leaflet 
entitled To The Party> in which it stated that the mom task of the Joint 

Central Committee was to convene the Unity Congress which was to pass 

obligatory directives on all disputed questions of tactics “Among llieso 
queauon 0 ,“ stated the Cential Committee m the leaflet> ‘ one of the first 
is the question of the altitude to bo adopted toward flio Duma The 
discussion on this question that took place at the joint meeting of the 
Joint Central Committee and the editorial board of the central organ 

showed that, in the main, the representatives of both factions arc agreed 
m their opinions on the Duma According to this opinion the Parly s 

participation in the last stage of the election, le, the election of de 

putics to the Duma is impermissible under present clrcumstancee D\f 
fereucc of opinion^ (between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks — Ed) 
'exists only on the question of whether tha Party should take part in the 
first stages of the election, le^ the election of delegates to the electoral 
college and electors” (It should be remembered that the elections to 

the Duma were based on the indirect system — the constituents elected 

delegates, the delegate meeting elected electors to the electoral college 

and tho latter elected the deputies to the Duma —Ed Eng ed) 


Pace 895 In the Caucasus the elections to the First Dunio took /place 
after tho Unity Congress of ftho R,S D LP which cancelled the boycott and 
decided that tho Party participate in the elections wheie that waa still 
possible The Caucasian Social Democrats were thus able to take part in 
the elections and, particularly in Georgia obtained a victory Referring 
to these elections, Lenin wrote Let us not he carried oway by the Till is 
victory At a time like tho present m Russia, the fact that the Social 
Democrats took part m the elections does not m itself mean that the 
masses really grow strong in tho process of tho election campaign 
Opinlcna on the boycott tactics in Russia as a whole pronounced merely 
on the boBis of the Tifiis elections would be premature and superficial ” 
The Mensheviks on the other hand regarded the victory in the Caucasus 
as the triumph of Menshevik tactics 

Pace 395 ihis refers to an article by V Vodovozov, entitled The 
party of Peaceful Regeneration published in Tovartshch, Nos 31^2 of 
August 23 (10) and 24 (11), lu which the author examines the conlta 
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diction between the programme and tactics of the party of peaceful re 
generation * and quotes ns an example a similar controdiciion between 
the programme and practical acUvUlea of the Cadets The party of * peace 
ful regeneration waa formed m the Duma in 1906 and consisted of a 
small group of liberals who were even more moderate than the Cadets 

P ACE 398 * Lenm quotes from the leading article in the Cadet newspaper 
Rech No 136»of August 25 (12) 1906 protesting against the political pei 
secutions of the Cadets and demanding the speedy convocation of the 
Duma The leading article said * The peasantry represents three fourths 
of the population of Russia and no system can bo cstoblishcd against its 
will Temporary vacillations and deviations are pos8ible> but m the last 
t-esort, things will turn out as the peasantry want it This is what the 
history of revolutions in Europe teaches us Of course, this was sheer 
liberal hypocrisy 

Pace 401 * The article Blocs* uuk the Cadets printed in Proletary No 
8 of December 6 (November 23) 1906 deals with the Menshevik tactics 
during the elections to the Second Duma, The All Russian Conference of 
die R S D L P , to which Lenm refers at the beginning of the arucle took 
place in Finland on November 16 20 (3 7) 1906 and was attended by 
32 delegates^ of whom 18 were Mensheviks and 14 Bolsheviks The Con 
feience discussed mainly the question of the elections to the Second 
Duma and decided that except in the workers curies, Social Democrats 
were to be permitted to enter into eflecllon agreements both with the 
revolutionary and the opposition democratic parties meaning by the latter 
term the Cadets In opposition to this Menshevik resolution Lenin, In 
the name of the Social Democratic delegates from Poland, the Lettish 
region, St Petersburg Moscow, the central industrial region and the 
Volga region, introduced a ‘dissenting opinion^ to the effect that only 
m exceptional cases may agreements with other parties be permitted at 
the first stage of the elections in other than workers? curne and only with 
parttea which “acknowledgie the need for an armed uprising and 
which are fighting for a democratic republic * Tlda resolution rejected 
agreements with the Cadets, In the present article, Lenm advocates his 
electoral tactics as set out in this ‘dissenting opinion” against the Men 
ehevlk tactics (It should be explained that according to the electoral law, 
for the purpose of tlio ejection the voters were divided into classes or 
“curiffi ‘ according to property qualification Each cuna elected its dele 
gates to the electoral college which finally elected the deputy to the 
Duma The factory workers had separate cun<B — Ed Eng ed ) 

At the beginning of the ai'tiole Lonin mentions also a draft appeal 
to the constituents This draft appeal, written by Lenm himself with the 
simplicity, clearness and forccfulnese which character isea all his addresses 
to the masses, gives an outline of the aims and immediate taslw of the 
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ptoletariAt and its party, lays atreas on the armed uprising as the path 
towards tho achievement of these immediate tasks, draws a sharp line 
between the party of the proletariat and the other parties, among which 
ho singles out the Socialist Revolutionaries and Trudovikl as parties 
nearest to the proletariat because of their democratio alma and revolu 
tionary character, stresses the role of the proletariat os the leader of 
the revolution and calls on the electors to vote for tlio candidates put 
up by the RSDLP 

Pack 406 • The draft elecioral platform of the Cent/al Committee to which 
Lemn refers was discussed at tho November Conference of 1906 (see pre 
ceding note) and Is a very characteristic Menshevik document Although It 
was supposed to ha a platform of tlio Socialist Workers Parly it did not 
once mention the word sooiallsm, and did not contain a single word ad 
dressed to tho working class dirrctly, but was addressed to tho '^Citizens of 
Russia^ in general Although speaking in the name of tho party of the 
working class it did not say a word about the contrast between the work 
ing clas? and the bourgeoisie, neither did it describe the pities of other 
ckases "While recognising that Russia continues to remain an autocialic 
state it appealed to the people to strive by “all possible means,'* not for 
the o\erthrow but for the “repeal ‘ of the autocracy, not to win, but to 
“secure tho inlroduotion** of political liberty It did not say a word 
about an armed uprising and even refrained from advancing the slogan 
of n ‘democratic republic** While calling for a fight fgr the “convocation 
of a consliltient afisembly** it did not say anything about a provisional 
revolutionary goveuiment, which eould convene the donstlluent assembly 
after a succeaeful uprising While recognising that the Duma “by iUelf 
is unable to do anything to satisfy the needs of the people,** that the 
Duma la “altogether powerless,** that it is only a ‘screen for the auto 
aatio govcrnraenl” the draft platform at the same time regarded the 
future Duma as tho “general headquarters of national army loading 
tho fight** and invited all those who wish to possess such genc'^al head 
quarters In the Duma to support the Social Demopratlg candidates 
This la ft typical election appeal not of a proletanen party, but of a 
party of petty bourgeois democrata, which conceals itself behind the name 
working olass, and which is Teady to compromise with the liberal hour 
geolsie* 

Pace 406*'^ Tho Bolsheviks at Uio Conference proposed a number of 
amendments to this Mnnshevlk draft, demanding m effect its complete re 
wording, its replacement by another — a Bolshevik platform The amend 
merits insisted on the necessity of mentioning the struggle between tho pro 
letarlat and the bourgeoisie and the final goal of the proletarian move 
ment, of mentioning the republic, and of pointing to a national uprising 
and the seizure of power by the ipeople as the means of convening the 
{^pnStltuent awombly. They also declared it necessary “to point out preojee- 

J 
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ly and unequivocally the basio difference between the point of view of 
Social Democracy and that of oil other parties taking part in the Duma 
election campaign, to point out preciseh the class content of the various 
parties and to mention them by name, le Cadets, Trudoviki, etc 

Page 406 **♦ The declaration of the Duma fraction of the R S D L P in the 
Second Duma in the mam coincided with the Menshevik draft electoral 
platform (see preceding note) The Bolshevik droft of the Duma declaia 
tion, which was rejected by the Duma fraction (the Menshevika were 
in a majority in this fraction), was drafted by Lenin In this declaration 
attention was called to the fact that tUe struggle had to h© waged mainly 
outside of the Duma and it advanced as the main task the organisation 
of a mass popular movement, in which the peasantry was to act as the 
principal ally of the proletariat which was to lead the movement More- 
over, tho Bolshevik draft advanced b aeries of concreto demands, repeat 
Ing in the main the minimum programme of the Party Among these 
demands ware the demand for a constituent assembly the overthrow of 
the tsarist autocracy and the establishment of n democratic republic 

Page 408 * Rech^ No 216, of November 27 (14) 1906, contained a report 
of a meeting of the St Petersburg Committee of the Parly of Popular 
Liberty m which a member of the committee as reported to have said 
' The general temper in tho localities is oppositional tho people are terror 
ised and cowed, but they will not hesitate to ex,pTe8B theur discontent at the 
elections by voting for tho opposition candidates. If there is any danger 
in any district, that danger i« more likely to come from the Left * 

Pack 412* Tovamhchf No 101, of November 14 (1), 1906, commenting 
on a letter by Plekhanov that had appeared in that paper tho previous 
day, said: ^Plekhanov convincingly proves to Social Depiocrats that it is 
their elementary duty at the preeeut moment to support all the opposition 
parties, including the Cadets, and tho passionate tono in which he writes 
ia quite justified by the danger which confronts them the danger that 
Social Democrats will not understand the need for this The whole 
of Russian doibocracy must close its ranks for tho sake of tho struggle 
against tho approaching barbarous reaction And having closed its 

ranks, It must not be disturbed by its internal differences, however great 
they may be ** In the earao issue, Kuskova, tho author of tho famous Credo t 
wrote ‘‘^cre is no need to speak of the great joy with which wo read this 
[Plekhanov's] letter Why, it invites ua to do the very thing that we 
*bourgeois-demobrats invited the Social Democrats to do at the very be 
ginning of the movement” 

Page 412** Vyck {The Age), a Loft wing Cadet newspaper published in 
Moscow A leading article in that paper of November 28 (16), 1906, com 
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mentang on the rosolutiona passed at the Conference of the R S D L,P , said 
‘ It goes without say mg that the Social Democrats ought to confine their 
cnticlsm of other Left wing parties within the limits of conscientious 
polemics and should not hurl such charges of treachery to tho peo\ple 
Against thara, for this only closes the path to agreement ” 


Paciu 412 Recn, No 217, of November 26 (15), 1966, wrote “We must 
come to ft final understanding and cease to harbour illusions We must 
eBlahlish once and for all that the Social Democrats will not succeed In 
pushbg bourgeois democracy* and the Duma anywhere ^Bourgeois dem 
ocracy ib going into the Duma m order to legislate* in order to make an 
attempt by parliamentary means to secure tlie necessary conditions for 
civic life and not In order to make o. revolution in the Duma ' 


Pace 4H * The article, Against the RoycoW, was ‘written by Lenin on July 
9, 1907 In the same year it was published in the pamphlet, On the Boy 
cott of the Thiffl Duma* Issued illegally in St Petersburg, In addition 
to Lemns article this pamphlet contained LB Kamenevs article For 
the Boycott By the decision of the St Petersburg High Court the pam 
phJot was condemned to he destroyed 
Only tho last three chap^rs of this article V, VI and VIL are included 
in this volume The first four chapters describe the causes which prompted 
the boycott of tho Bulygin Duma and the First (Witte) Duma (see in 
the present volume the articles, The RoycoU of the BuWgin Duma and 
the Insurrection and Should IFe Boycott the State Dunus*^) From chapter 
V on the article deals with the eleollotis to the Third Duma which took 
place under coitdiclons of thd Stolypin police regime and under the new 
electoral law of Juno 16, 1907 (See note to pag© 242*^*) 

Serious differences of opinion arose among the Bolsheviks on the ques 
tlon of the attitude'^ to he adopted towards the Third Duma A section 
of the Bolsheviks was in favour of boycotting the Third Duma, because 
m their opinion, tho conditions wlto ripe for immediate mass action and 
therefore tho forms of revolutionary struggle must remain the same as 
those during the upsurge of the revolution in 1965 
The boycottisiB wrongly estimated the conditions of that period and 
indulged in revolutionary phrases, they advocated tactics which were cor 
root in the period when the revolutionary upsurge was at its height, but 
wltich were Inapplicable at a time when there was no such upsurge, and 
when the revolutionary movemonl had to be revived by every possible 
means, including the Duma 

Page 416 * This refers to the following (passage m Marx s letter to Kugel 
mann of March 3, 1869 'A very intbresting tnovement is going on m 
France The Parisians ate making a regular study of ihcix recent revo4u 
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tlonary past, in order to prepare themaelvea for tho new re\olutlon First 
Me origin of the Empire— then the coup d^tcit of Decem6er This had been 
forgotten just as the reaction m Germany succeeded in alampmg out the 
memory of 1848 49 (Karl Marx Letters to Dr Kugelmann p 88— Ed 
Bng ed ) Marx then reviews tho French literary historical \sorks that 
were devoted to this ‘study of the rcvolutionmy past 

Page 417 * Balalaikin, one of the characters m the satirical works of 
Saltykov Shchedrin, a type of unprincipled liberal chatterbox Molchalln 
one of the characters m Griboyedova comedy The Misfortune of Being 
Wise a type of cringing flunkey The term Balalaikin Molchalm pro 
gress* 19 iised by Lenin to describe tho activity of the Cadets in the 
Second Duma 

Page 410 ^ In speaking of the ‘national Rouvenira of 1792 ’ in France 
Lenin has in mind the war that revolutionary France waged against tlie 
reactionary feudal monarchist states of Europe in defence of the gains of 
the bourgeois democratic revolution of 1789 93 This war gave a number of 
models of “revolutionary methods of struggle* against the external 
enemies of the revoluliom The old French army, which until then con 
sisted of mercenaries was completely reorganised on the basis of univcr 
sal military service The old officers were replaced by democratic elements, 
which were under tho control of military commissars appointed by the 
Central revolutionary government In order to finance the army, a gradu 
ated income tax was introduced, in addition a system of requisitions 
of property was introduced and the properly of counterrevolutionaries in 
tho enemy regions was confiscated when these regions were occupied by 
the revolutionary army Political work in the array was widely developed, 
in particular the supply of newspapers was well kept up Revolutionary 
agitation was developed in the rear of the annies of the monarchist states 
By a special decree of November 19, 1792, it woe declared that the 
French nation ‘will lend its assistance to all nations who want 

to restore their freedom" Another decree of December 15, 1792, ordcicd 
the French army staff, when entering enemy countries to depose the 
old governments, to replace them by popular assembbes, to restrict the 
political rights of the agenla of the old governments, to confiscate the 
property of tho nobility, the clericals and the monarchists ond to abolish 
the feud/d services imposed on the peasants All these as well as a 
number of other revolutionary measurea within the country in particular 
the terror against tho Internal counterrevolution, enabled the revolution 
ary dictatorship of the petty bourgeoisie (represented by tho JacobluB), 
which was then ruling France, to organise successful resistance in 1793 94 
to tho alliance of an overwhelming majority of European powers against 
revolutionary France. 

In 1870 te, after France had eispericnced two more bourgeois revolu 
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tloBB (1830 and 1840) and after the Revolution of 18^, during ^vhich 
the working oIbbb made another attempt to seize power (the Juno uprls 
ing of 1848), the French bourgeoisie called to power Napoleon III who be- 
came emperor of France In order to save the monarchy from the grow 
ing revolution, this royal ad\enturer undertook a war againat PrusBia 
In thiB war he suffered defeat of ter defeat and he, togetlier with prac- 
tically tho whole of the French army, was taken prisoner ao that In 
stoa4 of saving the monarchy, tlie war precipitated the uprising In Pans 
Dealing with this rebellion Marx wrote * On the 4th of September, 
1870 the working men of Paris proclaimed the Republic, which was 
almost instantaneously acclaimed throughout France, without a single 
voice of disaent” However, os a result of this revolution a bourgeois 
government asaumed power, consisting partly of bomgeois republicans 
and partly even of monarchists who were hostile to Napoleon UT A situa 
tion arose m which tho bourgeois-democralB, appealing to the 'National 
'?Quvenir8 of 1792,* le, the memory of the defence of the revolution 
against the feudal monarchist Rtates of Europe could decoKe the work 
mg class and secure its support Jn organising a war againat PruBala, 
which had defeated Napoleon HI Since a war of that type would not be a 
revolutionary war, but on the contrary, would only deliver tlje workers 
as captives to bourgeoia patriotism and sidetrack the working class from 
the task of organising 5(8 forces for a struggle against the bourgeoisie, 
Marx, in hia Second Address of the General Council of the First Inter 
national on the Franco-Prusslon war, warned the workers against being 
deluded by the “notional souvenira of 1792* The following is the paesage 
of tjils oddress iasued ehnost on the e\o of the Paris Commune 

‘The French working clasa moves, therefore, under clrcumatancca of 
extreme difficulty Anv attempt at upsetting the new government in the 
present crisis, when the enemy is almost knocking at the do6rs of Paris 
would be a desperate folly The French workmen must perform their 
dutlei as citizens but, at the same time, they must not allow them 
selves to bo swayed by the ni^onal sojwejiirs of 1792, as the French 
peasants allowed themselves to bo deluded by the national souvenirs of 
the First Empire, They have not to recapiiidale the past, but to build 
up tho future Let them calmly and resolutely improve tho opportunities 
of republican liberty, for the work of their own class organisation It 
will gift them with fresh herculean powers for tho regeneration of 
France, ^ 0 lld our common task— the emancipation of labour Upon tbeir 
energies and wisdom hinges the fate of the republic,** (Karl Marx, The 
Cml Ifar in Prancef Second Address^ P 77 ) 

Pace 431 ♦ The article, A^eio Tasks and New Forces^ was published In 
Vperyod {Forward)^ No 9, of March 8 (February 29), 1905 Tho title of 
the article expresses the new treatment of the organisation question as 
formulated by Lenin at that time in view of tho changed methods and 
forms of work demanded in the condltionB of iho incipient Re\olution of 
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1905 For the first time new strata of people were being diuwii into active 
political life millions of workers, of the city poor, of the mtcillgeiitsia and 
of the peasantry In this connection the question inevitably arose ol how 
to reconstruct the organisation of the Party in order to extend its leader 
ehip to all these masses Iwo different solutions of the problem were 
advocated by the Bolsheviks and tho Mensheviks respectively The isoln 
tion of the Party from tho masses in the January days the obvious in 
adequacy of the old underground forma and methods of work, the sue 
ccss of the legal activity of tho liberals, all raised a panic among the 
Mensheviks and induced them to clamour for a revision of the organ 
iaalional struolure of the Party and the complete abolition of tho organ 
iaation principle of the old, Leninist hkra The resolutions and the 
rules adopted by tho Men8he\ik Genova Conference of 1905 represented 
a tremendous step backward in this respect They embodied m effect 
the abolition of the principle of centralism In the struclur® of the 
Parly Instead of a strong Party centre, the Mensheviks set up a so called 
OrganisalloTv Commission with very vague and limUed ipowere* (See 
note to page 449**) Locol committees were dissolved in an amorphous 
‘leading collective* Tho anarchist principle of a referendum was 
adopted, i e , the members of the local organisation were each asked 
to express their opinion upon every decision of the local committee ]>e 
fore it was put into force The result was what Ploklianov termed organ 
isalional vagueness^** Instead of strengthening tho Party organlsotion, the 
attention of the Conference was wholly token up with discussiona on non 
Party labour organisations, which, in the opinion of the Mensheviks, had 
become the starting point of the political consolidation of the proletariat 
Some of tho most consistent Mensheviks went so far as to talk of 
liquidating tho underground organisation Subsequently, in October, tho 
platform of liquidating the underground organisation and the virtual re 
placement of die Party organisation by non Party labour clubs, f e , tho 
platform of opportunism, became tho platform of the leading centre of 
the Mensheviks headed by Martov and Axelrod 
Lenin, In his letters and articles written before tlie Congress, as well 
as in this article. New Taiks and New Forces^ advocated a totally dif 
ferent plan of Party reorganisation. He urged that the underground 
orgaiusaiiona mufti be prcBerved and strengthened, but that wide use 
should be made of all the possibilities for legal work It woe necessary, 
be said, to draw Into Party work new, young, re\oluiionory cadres, to 
organise in a manner that suited the new situation, but the principles 
of the Party had to be kept intact and above all the old, ille^l Part) 
had to be strengthened 

Pack 433 * The pamphlet, The Workers and the Intellectuals in Our Or 
ganisation^ signed by ^ Rahochy (”/f Worker') with a preface by P Axel 
rod, was published in 1904 in (Genova The author of tho pamphlet, an ad 
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Uerenl of the Monnhcvika very strongly crliiciaed the oveiwhelniing influ 
eiice winch the intellectuals exercised in the Parly organisation, and their 
iireBpoUBible leadership In this he criticised both the leaders of the ma 
Jorhy and tho loaders of the minority, and urged that the working men 
in the Party lake a more active part m Parly life Incidentally the 
author of the pamphlet also criticised the Bolshevik organisational plan, 
but criticised it In a manner that was so un Menshevik that Axelrod was 
forced in the preface to the pamphlet to correct it and the corrections 
were such that nothing remained of the ideas of tho author In an article 
entitled Nightingales Are Not Fed on Fables Lenin deala with this pamph 
let and with the main question of orgonisation, and In the course of 
this he says * Rabochy is right a thousand times over when he declares 
that without guarantees, without equal rights, ie, without election of 
ofhoers, fine words about non bureaucrotic centralism remain mere 
phrases either the election of oificers or mere advice to put workers 
on the committees If election of ofticers, then let us have formal guaran 
tees, guarantees in the rules* equal rights in the rules The workers will see 
that the new hkrahUi are twisting around this question like 4ie\il9 before 
raalinfi If advice to put workers on the committees is desirable, if the old 
Jskra was right when it considered that democracy, le, the general appJl 
cation of the principle of elections in Russian secret organisations, is 
incompatible with tho autocratic police systemt nowhere will you find 
such direct and edifying advice to put workers on the committees as was 
given by the majority 

Pack 433 ** The AntiSocIabst Law was enacted In Germany by Bismarck 
in 1878 and was directed against the German Social Democratic Labour 
Parly The iprotext for passing this law was the attempts on the life of 
Vilhelm I by HedU and Nobibng, who had nothing to do with Social 
Democracy 1 ho law piohibUed assemblies, unions and literary works which 
advocated socialLat views it empowered the authorities to declare a slate 
of aiega and deport Socjabsts by administrauve order Tho law was passed 
for two and a half years but was renewed until 1890, when the Reichstag 
refused to extend iu During the operation of the Auti Socialist I*aw the 
Party increased its membership threefold 

Pack 434 * /ubaioviam was an attempt by die tsar 8 government to divert 
the working class from the revolutionary struggle against the autocracy and 
to mibordinato the economio struggle of the workers to the guidance of 
the police The initiator and Snspirer of this police socialism was the Chief 
of the Moscow Secret Police, S V Zubatov Under his unofficial auspices 
a Mechanical Workers Mutual Aid Society was organised In Moscow in 
1901 Almost simultaneously ho founded a Jewish Independent Workers 
Party In Minsk which conducted a bitter struggle against the Bund, the 
Jewish Social Democratic Parly At the end of 1902, Zubatov labour org 
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aiiiSQtlon^ were a)^o foujided in tho South of Russia, mainly In Odm^ 
Of course Zubatoviam vaa unable to retard tho growth of the labour 
movement and its attack upon the capitalists and the autocracy Tho 
'workers 'who joined the Zubalov organisations quickly bow through the 
pobce trap Very soon the Zubatov movement become a dangerous game 
for tsarism to play with the labour movement Moreover it caused dls* 
satisfaction among tho employers When the Zubatov organisations inter 
vened in the lelalions between workers and thoir employers they wcie 
compelled by the pressure of tho workers to support the latter a demands 
and organise strike^ and the employers began to petition the government 
to disband those organiaalions In 1903 Zubatov v/as removed from his 
post and the Zubatov organisations were dissolved 

Pace 437 * This refers to the article Horn Narodism to Marxism in Vper 
yod, No 3 of January 24 (11), 1905 in which Lenm wrote ‘‘The other 
day one of the legal popci’s expressed the opinion that ibis is not the time 
to poIn:t to tho antagonisms of interests of the various classes which are 
opposed to the autocracy This opinion is not new We* find It m the tol 
limns of Ostobozhdeniyc and Revolyutstonnoya Rosstya with certain reserva 
tlons, of course It is natural that such views should be predominant among 
tho representatives of bourgeois democracy As regards the Social Demo- 
crats, there cannot be two opinions among them on this pomh The joint 
struBglo of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie agalnet the autocracy ahould 
not ond cannot make the proletariat forget the sharp antagonism o£ inter 
ests between Itseh and the ipropertiod classes. And m explaining this 
antagonism it is necessary to explain tlio wide difference in the standpoints 
of the various tendencies It does not follow, of course, that we must re 
jecl these temporary agrceirvcnta with the adherents of other tondenties, 
with tho Socialist Revolutionaries, and tho liberab, which tho Second 
Congress of our Party recognised as permissible for Social Democrats,” 

Page 440 * Tho article, The Third Congresst woe published in Proletary 
No 1 of May 27 (14), 1905 It deals with the principal decisions ol the 
Third Congress of tho Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 

The question of convening tho Third Cvongreaa was raised by Lenin 
in tho Council of the Party (see note to page 443) as early as Jon 
uary 1904 The convocation of a new congress waa the only way out of 
the situation in tho Party which arose as a result of tho disruptive actlvi 
tics pursued by the Mensheviks and of the internal Party struggle after 
the Second Congress However, the Council which consisted of Lenin and 
I engnik representing the Bolsheviks, and of Plekhanov, Axelrod and Mar 
toY representing the Mensheviks, rejected Lenin a motion Lenin and his 
adhei’onls then commenced a campaign against tho Council and for the 
convocation of the Congress According to tho rules of the Party the 
Congress could onl> be convened b> the Council of the Party, but the 
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Council 'was obliged to convene a Congress if it were tiemuiuicd by Paiiy 
organisations representing half the voles in the Congress The struggle 
for the Congress began under \cry dlfhcult conditions The majority jof the 
Central Committee in a conciliatory mpod fho Committee had been 
enlarged after the Second Congress by the addition of new members and 
by five votes to four it brought a vote of censure against Lenin for raising 
the question of convening the Congress In the Council Lenin had no 
other alternniivG than to appeal for support to the local Party org 
amsations, to call on them to demand that the Council immediately con 
vene the Congress, Tlie Central Committee did everything it could to 
hamper his activities and even went to the length of threatening to dis 
solve ony local organisation that demanded the convening of the Paity 
Congress The members of the Central Committee, Kra-^iin, Noskov and 
Lyubimov presented an ultbnatum to Lenin either to cease agitating 
for fl Congress or to leave the Central Committee However, one by on#^ 
the Party commitlecB adopted Lenin s position Soon afterwtJrdB, the 
inajonty of commiuees m Russia declared in favour of the immediatf 
convocation of the Congress, but they were met bv a new lefuuil on the 
part of the Parly CounclL It was then that the Bureau of the Commit 
tees of the Majority was formed which took the Initiative in conven 
lug the Third Party Congress independently of the Parly Council and 
of the Central Committee The latter continued to oppose the convocation 
and gave its consent only in March 1905 
The Congress convened and opened in London on April 25, 190o 
The Parly Council did not attend as a body although some members of 
it attended aa representatives of the Central Committee Twenty one organ 
isations were represented which, together with the rcpresenlativos of the 
Central Comfnittoo, tnusterod 46 votes out of a total of 71 votes belonging 
tp all the Party organisations Many delegates attended the Congress as 
representatives of their organisations with a bo called consul tall ve vole, 
le, with the right to speak, but not to vote Thus the validity of the 
Congress according to the rules of the Parly was beyond doubt The Men 
shevik delegates elected to the Congress did not go to London but to 
Geneva where a Menshevik conference organised by the edllora of 
hhra was held This conference took place simultaneously with ih^ riilrti 
(oiigress, which then beesme the first Bolshevik Congress 
Lemn discusses the significance of the Third Congress and the reaolu 
lions ft adopted in his pomphict, Tha Two Tactics oj bocml Danoerm } 
in the Democratic Revolution in this volume / 

Pace 44i ^ Point I of the rales of the RSDLP was adop'led at the 
Second Congress Jn 1903 Two formulations Of this clause were proposed to 
the Congress that of Lenin and that of Martov The Lenin draft read 
'A member of the R S D L P is on© who recognises lu programme and 
supports the Party materially as well as by peraonal participation in one 
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of tho organisations of iho Party” Martovs draft was framed as follows 
**A mambtfr of tbo R S D LP Is one who recognises its programme and 
supports tho Party materially as well as by working under the control 
and guidance of one of the organisations of the Party * The Second 
Congress adopted Martovs wording of rule 1 The Third Congress re 
pealed that decision and passed Lenin s formula 

Pace 442"^^ The reference is to an article published in /sAro No 66, of 
May 28 (15), 1904, under the headings Kautsky On Our Party Disagree 
ments In this article Kautsky in effect fully endorsed the Menshevik \icwB 
on organisational questions He asserted that Lenin S formulation of point 
1 of the Party rules could only be adopted in free countries whoreas in 
Russian conditions Martovs formula was the most expedient. He asserted 
furtlicrmort that centralism was suitable when the Party existed legally 
whereas the Mensheiik system of decentralisation end local autonomy was 
more suitable for the police autocratic conditions that prevailed m Russia 
In order to Justify Martova position Kautsky, like the Mensheviks, began 
to attack the organisational principles of Bolshevism Referring to the 
point of disagreement he, like the Mensheviks, tried to prove that, gen 
erally speaking, organisational questions were not of great importance He 
condemned the struggle within the R S D L P and regarded it only as a 
struggle between leaders and, strangely enough, turned the point of his ac 
cusalion only against Lenin Kautsky, like the Mensheviks, argued that 
Lenin was to blame for the split in the Party hkra^ of course, cnthtxal 
aflUcally advertised Kautsky s letter in order to strengthen its own position 
Kautsky’s otlilude toward the split in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Forty expressed not only his personal point of view, but also 
that of the Second International towards the internal Party fiiruggle with 
in tho RSDLP (See note to page 448 ♦) 

Pace 443 * In a'^cordance with the niles of the RSDLP, as adopted 
by the Second Congress, both the Central Committee and tho editorial 
hoard of the control organ of the Forty were elected at the Congress and 
wore Independent of each other The functions of the Cpnlral Committee 
wore to give practical and, especially, organisational leadership to the Party 
while the central organ was concerned with Its Ideological leadership 
The work of both was coordinated by the Party Council, the chairman 
of which was elected by the Congress and the members nominated (tiyo 
each) by the Central Committee and tho central organ The Third Parly 
Congress adopted new rules which abolished this *'bicentnsm” Un^ertho 
now rules tho responsible editor of the central organ was appointed by 
tho Central Committee, and the Party Connell was abolished altogether 

Pac^ 444 ♦ The documents enumerated by Lenin, which, with the excep 
tlon of the ultimatum of the Central Committee of December 9 (Novetn 
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bci 26) , 1903, were written by Lenin himself » describe Lenin a attitude to 
the Menshevik leader, J 0 Martov P B Axelrod, V I Zasulich and 
A N Potresov who after the Second Congress started a boycott of the 
central Party organs and disrupted the Party work 

Pace 44*7 ^ In tsanst Russia the church was the Established Church of the 
Slate The state religion — Orthodox Greek Church — was upheld by the en 
(ire machinery of the state and teaclung it was obligatory in all schools 
1 he minimum programme of the Social Democratic Parly included the 
demand for the separation of the church from the state and the schools 
from the church This demand was completely carried out only after the 
October Revolution — by the decree of the Council of People's Commissars 
of February 3, 1918 

Pace 448 • This letter was written by Lenin in answer to an oHer by the 
Secretariot of the International Socialist Bureau (of the Second Interna- 
tional) to act as mediator between the factions in the RSDLP and to 
effect their unlhcation at a conference of representatives of both sides to 
be called by the Bureau, As is seen from Lemn's letter a similar offer was 
received prior to the Third Congress from Rebel, one of the leaders of the 
German Social Democratic Parly (sec note to page 451), who for the same 
purpose offered Um services of the General Council of the German Social 
D^iocratic Party However, the altitude of both the Council of the Ger 
man S D P and the Secretariat of the B to the split in the R,S D UP 
and to the Bolsheviks waa substantially the same Doth were obviously 
inclined to sympathise with the Mensheviks and derived their information 
about the split, its causes and perpetrators from such alleged impartial 
witnesses as the Mensheviks and in particular Plekhanov, whose letter 
Lenin proceeds to examine In view of this, T enin in the name of “many 
comrades in Russia objected to such arbitrators as the General Council 
of the German Social Democratio Party and theieby, in fact, also objected 
to the intorveniion of the International Socialist Bureau 
All the attempts of the leaders of the Second International to unite the 
R S D UP were in reality attempts to subject the majority to the oppor 
tunist minonty This was the natural corollary of their centrist opportunist 
attitude towards the struggle between the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks 
Particularly characteristic was the attitude of Kautsky, who adopted the 
Menshevik (point of view not only on questions of organisation (see 
note to page 442**), but on a number of important tactioal questions 
of the bourgeois democratic revolution in Russia, also took up an anti 
Bolshevik position and declared the differences of opinion between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks to be quite unhnporlunt. Thus, on the basic 
question of the 1905 Revolution, vfz, the peasant question, Kautsky ad 
vised the Social Democrats to be “neutral* in the struggle between the 
landlords and the peasants. This induced Lenin to write a special artUle 
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in reph The Proletanat and the Peasantry Kaiitsky a general atutudo 
towards the differences of opinion between the Bolsheviks and the Men 
ftheviks on tactical qneallons can be judged by the excerpt from his 
article The Split in the Russian Social Dcrnocratic Party (quoted in note 
to page IIB) In the same article, dealing with the resolutions of the 
Third Bolshevik Congreas and the Menshevik Conference in 1905, Kautsky 
wrote *The resolutions represent the differences of opinion in the 
Russian Social Democratic Party to be more considerable than they 
leally are Foreigners, once they interfere in these matters at all 
have every reason to be concerned not to give publicity to these resolu 
tions thereby stimulating the struggle anew but to do their best to cause 
these resolutions with the whole history that preceded them to fte /orgoWen * 
To what extent Kautsky was really impartial m this struggle even in 
regard to publishing the articles sent in by the Bolsheviks, Lenin sltows 
in hia letter to the Secretariat of the I S B Hence, ho could not but 
obje<:t to such judges, and this ho does in the present letter Howe\er 
when Huysmans, the secretary of Uio International Socialist Bureau de- 
clared that it was intended to bring only ‘‘moral Influence* to bear on the 
factions m tho RSDLP in order to bring them together, Lenin, after 
consulting tho Central Committee, agreed to the International Socialist 
Bureau calling a conference of representatives of both factions This con 
ference did not take place however, it became superfluous owing to the 
diiect negotiations for unity between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks that 
were started in July 1905 (See note to page 45d*) 

Pace 448^* Ihis refers to Plekhanovs letter, wntten under tho followmg 
circumstances Lenin wrote informing tlie International Socialist Bureau of 
the Bolshevik Congress which had just taken place and added that the 
Central Committee had appointed Lenin to be the representative of the 
Parly on tho Internotional Socialist Bureau 
The lotter sent a letter of enqrdry to G V Plekhanov, and the letter 
cited by Lcniii is Plekhanov a reply to tills enquiry 

Pace 448 *** A reference to an article by Plekhanov entitled 
Not Be Donst Iskra, No 52 in which Plekhanov, supporting tho Men 
shevjks, Bays that ‘ m flghting revisionism we must not always fight the 
reviBiomstB ” By refusing to suppon Lenin Plekhanov aided with tho op 
portunists In a subsequent article in Iskra^ No 54, entitled Something 
About * Economism* and tho **Economists** ho criticised Lenin and wrote 
in sympothetic terms about the Economists 

Pace 449 * Lenin refers to a letter Plekhanov wrote to the Menshevik 
Ukra after the (Geneva Conference (sec next noto)# in which he said 
^‘Comrades I The decisions of the Conference have dealt o mortal blow to 
the central Institutions of our Party They forco me therefore to resign 
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my post 08 editor of the central organ and as fifth Member of the Coun 
cii (elected by the Second legal Congress) G Plekhenov 

'TS I lake this opportunity publicly to ask that sccUon of tlie Party 
which regards the decisiona of the Third Congtess as binding whether it 
wants me to continue to represent this Party — which alas is tom asunder— 
at the International Socialist Bureau I can continue to act as represent 
alive of the ItSDLP only if both factions wish it* 

Pace 44^ The minority conference organised by the Mensheviks m 
Geneva sltnultaneouslv ivith the Third Party Congress consisted of the 
delegates who had seceded from the Congress and of the League of Rus 
fllan Social Democrato Abroad Among other decisions it adopted “Organise 
lional Rules m accordance with which the functions of the Central 
Committee were turned over to ‘regular conferences'* of a special 'Execu 
live Committee and representatives of the regional uimmitteea At the 
same time in order ”to assist the Party, which has been deprived of Its 
o/Ucial, practical centre in the organisation of its forcee* it set up ar 
Organisation Ckunmission ’ of sue This Organisation Commission (() C ) 
virtually acted as the Meiifllievik Central Coinnillte© 

Pace 450 ^ The pseudonyms given ore those of the members of the Central 
Committee who were the ‘conciliators"! Ma — A Noskov Bohm— * 
M A SUvin, Vladimir— L Y Karpov, innokenty— I F Dubrovinsky, 
Audrey — A A Kvyaikovsky, Voron — L E Halporln All of these, as 
well as the tlireo Mensfieviks who had been ro opted to the Central Com 
mfitco, N V Krokhmal, E M Alexandrova and V N Rozanov, were 
arrested at th6 meeting of the Central Committee held In Moscow on 
February 22 (9), 1905, in the apartment of the well known writer, I N 
Andreyev 

PACp 451 ♦ A reference to Bebola letter, dated February 16, 1905, in 
which on behalf of the General Council of the German S^ial Democrotic 
Party he proposed arbitration as a means of eettling the dispute,'^ and at 
the same time stated that the Council had instructed him to preside at 
such a court of arbitration 

The editors of hkra received a fllmilar proposal and published it In 
hkra No 86, of February 26 (3) In the same issue the Menahevik 
Party Council auted that It accepted BebePa offer, and that it appointed 
K Kautsky and Clara 2Jelkln as jta arbitrators Lenin *ent hia reply to 
Bebel on lebrury 20, lOOS^ 

In addition to Lenin's reply, the Bureau of Uio Comraliteos of the Ma 
Jority also sent a reply to Bebel in which It stated that the struggle in the 
ranks of * Russian Social Democracy was not of a “personal or even a 
group nature^ but was the “cla8h of political ideas" and that therefore 
this queSliem could only be settled by a Party Congress, and not by a 
r uirt 
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hkra^ No 91, published a resolution adopted by tlte Menshevik Coun 
cll which was In the nature of an appeal to the membcra of the Third 
Party Congress convened by the Bureau in Russia, which calls up- 
on the Congress to accept the mediation of the German Party and of 
Behel in order to restore Party unity, and expresses agreement to send 
two representatWea of the Council to the Congress to open negotiations 
on this matter * 

There was no special report on Behel s proposal at the Congress nl 
though Vperyod^ No 8, had urged that the matter he officially raised 
there The letter was discussed in the course of the debate and the 
delegates who referred to it supported the point of view expressed in liio 
letter of the Bureau of the Committees of the Majority 

Pace 452 Thla refers to an article by Rosa Luxemburg published slmul 
taneously in lifra. No 69, of July 23 (10), 1904 and in Die Neue Zeu, 
entitled Organisational Problems of Russian Social Democracy, In which 
she opposed Lenina views on organisation and supported those of the 
Mensheviks. 

Pace 453 • The mam point m this letter la unity with the Mensheviks 
This was not the first letter on this subject. Negotiations on Party unity 
were started much earliv^r by the Ontral Committee elected at the Third 
Party Congress In July the Central CommlUce wrote an open letter to the 
Menshevik centre (the Organisation Commission) inviting it fix a 
precise date and elect representatives to conduct negotiations” In those 
negotiations the Central Committee had to act in accordance with two 
resolutions passed by the Third Congress 1) an unpublished resolution 
in which unity was made conditional on subsequent ratification by a now 
Congress (see note to page 58), and 2) a published resolution On the 
Seceded Section of the Partyt which after briefly describing Mensha 
vlsm of that period, continued as foUo’iva “The Congress invites all Patty 
members to conduct an encrgctio ideological siniggle everywhere against 
such partial deviations from the principles of revolutionary Social Dem 
ocracy at the same time it is of the oipinion that persona who share 
such views to a greater or lesser extent may participate In party organl 
sationB provided they recognise Party congresses and the Party rides and 
wholly submit to Party discipline ” (Our italics — Ed ) Thus the main 
conditions for unity with the Mensheviks was the recognition of the 
Third Congress and of its decisions, and that unity Itself was to be 
achieved on the basis of these decisions, In particular on the basis of 
tba Party rules passed by the Congress This meant that unity had to 
be established in a manner that would prevent the Bolshevik section of 
the Party from becoming merged in the seceded, opportunist sections 

From tlie very beginning of the negotiations the Central Commltlee 
deviated from all these conditions and adopted a pronounced conciliatory 
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poaUion Tills was revealed oven in the open letter reJeupd to abovci 
ivhiuh was written by Bogdanov and Krassin In ihia letter they said 
' Wlmt disunites us^ Tactical dieagrcements? But are they so serious that 
It was worth while splitting the ranks of Social Democracy into two 
parties? The difference bolwcoii the iirnctical resolutions adopted at the 
Third Congress and those adopted at your first conference are so in 
significant that an onlooker would find It hard to distinguish them at first 
Differences on rrganisatlonal forms? But with a common programme and 
almost identical tactics can dlsagreementfl on organisation serve as eufii 
dent reason for the separate existence of two parties^ That would be 
permissible perhaps, if our organisational fonni suppressed the ideological 
freedom and the practical initiative of Party organisations and Individual 
Parly members” 

This letter is characlonstio of the manner in which the con cilio tors 
obscured the questions of principle that divided the revolutionary and 
opportunist sections of the Party, and this also affected the organisational 
aspect of the question of unity Aa a result, an agreement was reached 
with the following two principal points 1) Unity must proceed from 
below by means of agreements between the local and not the central org 
anisatiouB, and 2) not only agreement but fusion must be achieved 
iiithout cUher Bolsheviks or the Mensheviks callins their own con 
presses These terms entirely disregarded the stipulations for unity laid 
down by the Third Congress and the rules, and did not even provide 
for their ratification by a new Congress Lenin sharply protested against 
this in two letters he wrote to the Cenlinl Committee, on August 14 
(1) and September 15 <2), 1905 In the first letter be said that ‘^jioth 
ing can do more to prejudice the cause of future Party unity thon an 
agreement of this sort,* and that It “will only inevitably lead to a new 
rupture and far greater bitterness * In the second letter he said ‘the fact 
remains that you forgot about the secret resolution about it being 
obligatory for the terms of fusion to be ratified by the Fourth Congress 

What has actuolly happened is that you have annulled this resolution 

Thai this was a mistake and that it must be rectified is indisputable 
You write that it was a question of fusion on the basis of the Third 
Congress But, gentlemen* Wliy deceive yourselves^ Wliy weaken one a 
correct poaltlou by obvious hypocrisy? Fusion on the basis of the Third 
Congress was rejected It was proposed here to Plekhanov and to the 
Organisation Commission, but was rejected In my opinion it would 
be heifer to declare to the Party straightforwardly unfortunately they 
have rejected fusion on the basis of the Third Congress, let us prepare 

the Fourth Congress In such a way that two congresses should meet nt 

the same time and place Let us prepare a plan for fusion” 

Lenin’s letter to the Central Committee of October 3 (September 20), 
1905, was written in a milder tone because by that time, owing to the 
[psistcnce of T^nln, the Central Committee had begun to display groat 
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cr firmness m ils negotiations with the Menshciiks At the third ron 
fercnofi with the Afensheviks the ropresentativea of the Central Com 
mittee declored that jf the Mensheviks finally rejected unity on the basis 
of the decisions of the Third Party Congress, a Unity Congress would be 
the only possible method of amalgamating both sections 

On the future course of the unity negotiations see notes to pages 
456 and 465 ) 

Pace 453 ** This refers to the Party representation on the International 
Socialist Bureau (See note to page 449 '*) The Central Committee had 
appointed Plekhanov to bo the Party’s representative 
Comrade Stassova informed Lenin of lids decision and also of the deef 
Sion to appoint Plekhanov editor of the scientific organ of the Party In 
her letter Comrade Stassova said * These two decisions have not yet been 
communicated to the committees and they will be communicated only If 
on conditions which arc best known to you, you are of the opinion that 
they are proper and should be published” 

Lenin strongly protested against this appointment, and asked * Have 
we the right to appoint as the representative of the Part> a man who 
refuses to Join the Party and recognise the Third Congress’ He suggested 
the appointment of V V Vorovskv In the end Plekhanov was not np 
pointed After considerable vacillation among tie ‘conciliatory*’ memherB 
of the Central Committee they appointed Lenin 

Pa^e 454 * This refers to the co optation of Insarov <I H. Lalayants) 
and Lyubich (I A Sanimer) to the Central Committee of the Parly in 
tbe capacity of agents. 

Pace 456 * The article The Reorgamsaiion of the Porty, published in No 
t?' ya 2/iun, Noa 9,13 and 14, of November 23, 28 and 29 (10, 15 and 16), 
1905, was the first article written by Lenin on his roturu from abroad 
referring to the necessltj of reconstructing the Party jn conformity with 
the new conditions, m, the freedom of assembly, of association and 
of the press’ which the working class had practically seized, ond the 
mass working class organisations which had arisen in the form of Soviets 
of Workers’ Deputies and trade unions which the Party had to lead in 
the course of the revolutionary development The main principles of this 
article were later embodied m the resolution o£ tlie Tammerfors Bolshevik 
Conference in December 1905 This resolution stated ‘1 Recognising as 
indisputable the principles of democratic centralism, the Conference is of 
the opinion tliat it is necessary to introduce wide electoral principles ind 
to ghe the elected centres complete power in regard to ideological ond 
practical leadership at the same lime these centres may bo removed and 
their activities must bo given wide publicity and he subjected to strict 
super\iaion 2 Tor the purpose of co-ordinating and reviving the work in 
the localities, the Conference recommends that regional conferences and 
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alliancod 'with iho regional organs bo airanged^ 3 The Conference instructs 
all Party orgamaotions to sot to work immediately and enorgcticall) to 
roorgamsc the local organisations on an electoral basis « in doing so there 
la no need to strive to achieve uniformity In all the systems of elected 
bodies, but the departure from complete democracy (two stage elections, 
etc,) is permissible only In the event of Insuperable obstacles standing 
in the way of applying complete democracy** 

Pace 456’*'^ The ^‘Independents,'^ ie the Independent Labour Party 
formed In St Petersburg m the autumn of 190o by tho worker ^f A 
Ushakov with the direct assistanco of ther secret (police for the purpose of 
diverling the workers from tho revolutionary struggle against the au 
tocracy Organisations of a trade union type, the Central Labour Union 
and Womens Labour Union, were also set up, and a weekly journal 
Rtissky Habochy {The Hussion Jf^orker) was Issued, which appeared from 
October 14, 1905, to January 6, 1906, edited by I A, Safonov the funda 
for this being provided by the government The practical work of tho In 
dependents consisted mainly in fighting revolutionary Soda! Democracy 
but they had no influenco among the worker^ and tho organisation dls 
appeared entirely by the beginning of 1907 

Pack 456**'* TTiIs refers to An Appeal To All Party Organisation^ 
and to All Workers and Social Democrau issued on the convocation of the 
Fourth Congress of tho Party It woa stated in the document that it had 
been “adopted unanimously, all members of the Central Committee being 
present** Bv this it was emphasised that Lenin had taken port in drafting 
it It Announced that tho Congress was to open on December 23 (10), 
1905 However, the Congress did not open on that date instead, a confer 
once of Bolsheviks was held at Tammerfore. (See note to page 361 ***) 
The appeal gave the following inatruclions in regard to tho electlo « 
of delegates to tho Congress “We are convening the Fourth OrdInur> 
Congress of the R S D L P on the basis of the rules adopted at the Third 
Congress, and, In virtue of tho powers vested In us by those rules, wo 
invito the periphery, r.e, all organisations offiHated to the Party to send 
ropresen tat Ives to the Congress With conealtatlve votes at the rate pf one 
reprwntatJve for every 300 organised comrades (or for a smaller number 
In those centres where the total number of organised workers is less than 
500) We invito all Social Democratio workers who have not yet joined 
the Party to Join a Party organisation Immediately in order to take part 
In tho election of delegates As soon as the Congress osaembles wo shell 
propow to die reprcsentetfvAs of the committees who occording to tho 
rules have decisive voles to grant decisive voles to all those who have 
been invited to attend with oonsultative voles" 

Pace. 466 ^ The conference of tho Mensheviks hold simultaneously with the 
Third tiongtess disousaed the question of amalgamating with the Boisheviks 
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and ipadsed tho following resolution ‘In splto of existing differ encca of 
opinion on questions of tactics and organisation, Party unity is quite ipos 
aible and therefore necessary Ihe Conference instructs the elected Organ 
i&atlon Commission as soon as it is formed to enter Into negotiations in 
the name of the organisations which endorse the decisions of the Confer 
ence, with the central bodies of the other side concerning the terms of 
agreement between the two secUonB of the Party ‘ 

Pace 467 * This Appeal to the Party was written by Lenm immediately 
after the Unity Congress and was adopted at a meeting of the BolsheMk 
delegates of this Congress held at that time The Unity Congress met after 
protracted negotiations between ^the Central Committee and the Menshevik 
Organlaation Coraniiasion (see note to page 453*) and ofter a Joint 
Central Committee had been set up, which, in January and February 
1906, published two appeals to the Party announcing the date of the 
Congress, tho agenda, rate of representation, tho Ust of organisations ha\ 
ing tho right to be represented method of electing delegates, etc Later 
the tactical platform of the majority and ^minority” were published m 
No 2 of Party News 

The Congress took place in Stockholm and lasted 15 days, April 2^ 
May 8 1906 There were 62 Mcnshevlka and 46 Bolsheviks present^ This 
proportion of votes predetermined the character of the work of tho Con 
gtess On all quoations Monahevik resolutions were passed, and the cen 
tral organs elected at the Congress were also composed of Mensheviks 
The following were elected editors of the central organ I 0 Martov, 
A, S Martynov, P Maslov, F I Dan, A N Potresov To the Central 
Comnntl^e 7 Mensheviks and only 8 Bolshevika were elected viz V A 
Desiiitsky, L B Krossin and A I Rykov, who was subsequently roplacoa 
bv A A. Bogdanov Moreover, representatives from the national Social 
Democratic Parties which became affiliated to the R S DX P were added 
to the Central Committee, namely the Social Democratic Parly of Poland 
and Lilliuenia, tho Bund, and the Social Democratic Labour Party of Latvia 

Pace 471 * This refers to the Menshevik resolution on the armed upns 
ing Speaking on this resolution at the Ciongress, Lenin said ‘fake the 
resolution of the Mensheviks, Instead of calm discussion, instead of a 
weighing of experience, instead of a stud) of the relation between 
strikes and rebellion, you see a masked'-masked in a petty way— renuncl 
tttlon of the December uprisiiig Plekhanovs view, They should not base 
taken to arms,* runs like a thread through the whole of your resolution 
(although the majority of the Russian ‘Mensheviks*^ have declared that 
they do not agree with Plekhanov) In his speech, Comrade Cherevanin 
betrayed himself in the most unparalleled fashion when, in order to de 
fend the resolution of the Mensheviks,* he was obliged to depict the 
December uprising as a hopeless manifestation of ’deapair as un upris- 
iug which did not In the least prove the possibility of armed struggle,** 
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Pace 473 ♦ The Platform of Revolutionaty Social Democracy^ published 
iu Proletary Nos 14 and 15, of March 17 (4), and April 7 (March 25), 
1907, aets forth the ideas ^hich were embodied m Lonms draft resolutions 
on tho moat important tactical questions submitted to the Fifth (J ondon) 
Congress of the RSDL*P 1) On the Present Peiiod of the Democrotlc 
Revolution, 2) On the Altitude Towards the Bourgeois Parties, 3) On 
the Gass Tasks of the Proletariat in the Present Period of the Democratic 
Revolution 4) On the Tactics of tho Social Democrats In the Stale 
Duma, 51 On tho IntenaiBcation of Mass Economic Poverty and of the 
Lconomio Struggle, 6) On the Non Party Labour Organisations in Con 
nection with the Anarcho Syndicalist Trend among the Proletariat 

These draft resolutions were discussed at a meeting of repreaentatives 
of tho St Petersburg Committee, Moscow Committee, the Moscow Reg 
ional Committee and tho Regional Bureau of the Central Industrial 
Region, which took place February 28 March 3 Tho resolutions were 
adopted as material for a Parly discussion prior to tho Congress 
At the Fifth Congress the Bolsheviks, on the whole, feolned the day 
Tnic the Mensheviks, with the help of the vacillating elements of the 
Congress and of tho “Marsh” led by Trotsky succeeded In removing the 
first of the above resolutions from the agenda and in nullifying the Bol 
shevik appraisal of the jvork and errors of the Social Democratic fraction 
in the Second Duma when the fraction submitted its reiporl But on a 
number of questions such as the tactics of the Social Democrats in the 
Duma, the attitude to non proletarian parties, the lobour congreea and on 
questions of organisation, the Mensheviks suffered defeat after defeat 
Elections to tho Central Committee also resulted in a Bolshevik majority 
out of a total of 15 members of the Central Committee, 5 Bolsheviks 
and 4 Mensheviks were elected, the remaining 6 seats were reserved for 
the representatives of national parties, to be nominated by the Bund and 
the Polish end Lettish Parties after the Congress 
The Bolsheviks emerged victorious at the Fifth Congress m spite of 
tho fact that they had only a slight numerical preponderance over the 
MenshcvikSt Tho Congress consisted of 90 Bolsheviks, B5 Mensheviks, 45 
Poles, 56 Bundists and 26 I>etts, The natlonol delegations represented 
the “Marsh * (; e vacillating centre) between the revolutionary and op 
portunlst wings of the Russian aeclion of the Party — the Bolsheviks 
and the Mensheviks^ The Polish delegation, the so called Left centre 
followed the Bolshevjka on questions of /principle, tlie Bun (lists — the 
Right contre^f oil owed the Mensheviks The Letts often split among 
themselves, but the majority of tliat delegation auimoTtcd the Bolsheviks 
The Iea,dlng role m the “Marsh” was played by Trotsky who, from the 
avowed and arrant Menshevik of 1903 04 had become transformed into 
the Russian centrist who concealed his Menshevik palure by what Lenin 
called his **ab8urdly ‘Left’” theory of “permanent revolution He advo 
cated thift theory at the Fifth Congress and on a number of questions ho 
supported the Mensheviks 
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Pace 474 • Lenin refers to the tactics of the Austrian Social Democrats in 
1905 06 in the strugglo of the working class for universal suffrage Ihe 
October strike In Russia gave an impetus to that struggle and intensified 
it, on December 11 1905, over 100 000 Viennese workers came out into tlie 
streets demanding universal suffrage The struggle went on end resulted 
in victory in January 1907 See also Lenin's Lecture on the 1905 Revcla 
t\on In this volume 

Pace 476 This refers to an artiole by Plekhsnov in Russkaya ZhiM 
(Russian Life), No 46, of March 8 (February Ji3), 1907 This paper was 
at first a Left Cadet paper but later was taken over by the Mensheviks In 
the article referred to Flekbanov attacks the Bolsheviks and argues that if 
the revolution delivered an open blow against the government at that 
moment jt would prove fatal to tho revolution, because, he says “The 
forces of the revolution are growing day by day, the forces of the govern 
ment are declining lu view of that a frontal attack now would only be 
to the advantage of the reactionaries ' Ho recomraendod the tactics of 
‘Trying tho bureaucracy on the slow fire of national agitation Calhng 
for caution, Plekhanov added * Revolutionaries must do all that lies in 
their power to bring it about that if the government does decide to make 
a ‘frontal attack it shall not have any justification whatever even on tho 
surface it shall not be able to say to tho country Ve were com 
polled to do this by the extreme Left'* In this article Plekhanov also 
supported the Cadet demand for a re-^ponsible Ministry' and called upon 
the Parly to put the whole weight of its authority and influence behind 
this demand 

Pace 477 * This refers to the following passage in Kautsky s pamphlet, 
The Social Revolution ‘The measures intended for the purpose of chang 
mg the juridical and political superetructure of society in conformity with 
the changed economic conditions are rejorms if they are undertaken bv 
the classes which hitherto have been the economic and political rulers of 
society — they arc reforms oven if they are not granted voluntanly, but are 
forced upon tho ruling classes by tho pressure of the oppressed classes or 
by the force of circumstances On the other hand, such measures are deeds 
of revolution if they are undertaken by tho class which hitherto had been 
politically and economically oppressed and has now won political power 
and must necessarily, in its own interest, use this power In order, more 
or less quickly, to change iho whole of tho juridical and political super 
structure and orealo new forms of social co o^pe^allon 

Pace 478 * The Social Democratic fraction in tho Second Duma proposed 
that a Duma Cloramisaion be set up to investigate on the spot tho measures 
taken by the government to administer relief to the famine stricken areas 
Tho Cadet leader, Rodichev opposed this proposal and declared that the 
"sending of itinerary inspectors by the Duma la not statesmau like, 
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aad that tho woik of tha Commission must bo coiibned to vcrif>mg tho 
report of tho ministry m St Petersburg Stolypin on his part declared 
that the * government wholly and unreservedb endotsea Hodichev^s pro 
poaal” 

Pace 4d0 * Lanm here refers to a leading article in ToiaMich^ No 213 
of Match 24 <H), 1905, entitled Rumours Lenin returned to this subject 
On another occasion when he wrote ‘First of aJh StoJypjn, as a candidate 
for the Ministry waa ‘proposed to the ‘public men,* i e to the leaders of 
the bourgeoisie, and later, when be hod become a Minister, Stolypin 
through the whole of his cureer^ made ’proposals to tho Muromtsevs, Hey 
dens, and the Guchkovs Stolypin a career came to on end (it la well 
known that Stolypin a resignation was already predeiernuned) when the 
whole circle of parties and shades of the bourgeoisie to whom ‘proposals 
could bo made had become exhausted*^ And then he goes on to say “The 
important thing la not whether Carp or Sidor behoved worse, but, first, 
that the old landlord class could no longer rule without making pro 
po&ola* to thb lenders of the bourgeoisie and, secondly, that common 
ground has been found for negottationa bettvcen the eavage landlord and 
the bourgeois, and that common ground is counterrevolution * 

Pace 480 *• t^ovy Luch {New Ruy), a Bolshevik poHucal and lilerar) 
daily* which began to appear on March 5 (February 20), 1907 in St 
Petarsburg Only 7 issues appeared In all and the paper was suppreaaed 

Page 483 * Ibis refera to Engels pampnlet, The Housing Question, in 
which replying to the Proudhonists, he wrote ‘In general the question 
is not whether the proletariat when It comes to power will simply seiie 
by force the tools of production the raw materials and means of subsist 
once* whether it will p^iy immediate compensation for them, or whether 
it will redeem properly therein by instalments ^read over a long period 
fo attempt to answer such a question m advance ond for oil coses would 
be Utopia making, and 1 prefer to leave this to others** 

Paok 484* Of all the resolutions drafted by Lenin for the Fifth Party 
Congress only one fa given hefe, viz, the one directed against the Men 
ghevik sllerapt to liquidate the Party aa the I'evoiutionary vanguard of the 
proletariat by means of the so called “Labour Congress** The substance 
of the other draft resolutions ie given in the preceding article, The 
Platfifrtn of Revolutioitory Soriaf Democracy The idea of convening a 
Labour Congress was suggested fop the first time hy P B Axelrod in 
1905 jjj two of his letters to a comrade published hy hkra m a special 
lJ>aniphlet, The People*s Duma ami the Labour Congress (Geneva, 1905 ) 
By hieans of a Labour Congress Axelrod wished to creato a Jnboui’ org 
anlaatipn through, which it would bo possible to exercise Influence ov^r 
the bqurgepisie. Ho wrote must try to call to life a broad labour 
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organisation with a central club at the head of it the object of 
which would be to weld together the local proletariat and to create a 
solid revolutionary atmosphere controlling and dictating to both the State 
Duma and the Peoples Duma” 

Axelrods pioposal did not make miioh headway in 1905 and the suh 
<teqaent upsurge of the rovohilion consigned it to oblivion Rut he revived 
it In 1906 after the rourlh Parly Congress and the dihsolutloii of the 
First Dumo The Menshevik Central Committee at first opposed the pro 
poanl, but after the Bolsheviks demanded the convocation of a special 
Party congress it decided to oppose the agitation for a Party cougresB 
by starting an agitation for a Labour Congress In the discussion that 
ensued the Mensheviks (pushed this proposal for celling a Labour Congress 
more and more to Uio front oa a means of aohlng the Party crisis and 
of creating a new All Russian Labour Party in place of the R S D L P 

The obviouflly anti Party character of the agitation for a Laboui^ Con 
gresa was caught up by the iiberola, the anarcho syndicalists and even 
by Black Hundred elements such as tha Independents of the Ushakov 
brand (See note to page 456**) Consequently, the All Russian Party 
Conferonca held in November 1906, in spite of its Menshevik mnjorily 
was obliged to prohibit the taking of practicol measures for the 
convocation of the Labour C ongresa ond allowed tlie discussion on 
this topic to be conducted exclusively on Parly lines At the Fifth Party 
Ciongress tho Mensheviks again came forward with a scheme for a Labour 
Congress, but were defeated Ihc Congress declared that '*tlie agitation 
for a non Party Labour Congress ia harmful to the class development of 
the (proletariat.” 

A peculiar resurrection of the Axelrod idea of a Labour Congress oc 
curre4 in 1925 within the ranks of the opposition In the Communist Party 
of tho Soviet Union, when the Leningrad oiganisatJon advanced the slogan 
tiuit 90 per cent of the Party membership must henceforth consist of work 
ers from the bench, i e the immediate enrolment of, some five million 
workers into the Party This slogan meant nothing more nor loss than 
the merging of the Party, the vanguard of the working class, with tlie 
working masses whose political consciouBneBs had not yet been finally 
formed, fe, it was equivalent to what tho Mensheviks proposed to do 
with tho Party in 1905-07 

Pace 486 * Lenin wrote this speech in February 1907 In May of the same 
year it was ipiiblished in pamphlet form under tho title Report to the Flfik 
Congress of the R Concerning the Split m St Petersburg and 

the Institution of a Parly Court m Connection udth the Split 

In this volume tho introductory part desoribing the character of the 
Party court and tho procedure adopted at it, and the concluding chapter 
entitled A Brief Summary of the Actual History of the Split in Si 
Petersburgy are omitted The history of the split is as follows i A con 
fetence of the St Petersburg organisation of the RSDLP, which had 

*10 Lenin Ul 
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a Bolshevik majonty, on January 19, 1907, decided not to enter Into 
any bloc with the Cadeta, hut to invite the frudoviki and the Socialist 
Revolution erieB to enter into an election agreement Foreseeing the result 
of the conference, the Central Conmuttee, consisting mainly of Menshe 
vlka, categorically demanded that the Conference divide into two and 
8it separately os a city and gubernia conference so as to give the 
Mensherika predorinnance at least In the gubernia conference This the 
conference refused to do, whereupon the minority of the conference, 
consisting of 31 Menehevika, withdrew I'oHowing that, the St Peters 
burg Mensheviks elected their oivn executive organ and with the assistance 
of several members of the Central Committee started an independent 
election campaign Independently of the BolahevlkB they entered into an 
agreement with the Narodnik partlea for the purpoao of conchiding a 
Joint agrwincut with tlie Cadela. The Mensheviks who left the conference 
Sent a declaration to the Central Committee (which waa Menshevik at 
that time and which gave its bksaing to the eecessioniste), which was 
aubiequently published m pamphlet form under the title J^hy ffe Were 
Forced To the Conference, and winch gave a very distorted ac 

Count of the events Lenin refuted this declaration in hie pamphlet The 
Elections m St Petersburg and the Hypocrisy of the 31 Mensheviks It 
was this pamphlet, the contents of which can be gathered from Lenin 8 
speech, that caused the Menahovlk Central Committee to Inglitute Party 
procdedingfl against Loam 

The court consisted of three judges representing the 31 Mensheviks 
who had brought the charge against Lcmn, three representing Lenin 
and three judges appointed by the Ontral Committees of the Lettish 
and Polish Social Democrats and the Bund At the opening of the trial 
Lenin demanded that the court should also try the 31 Mensheviks and the 
leader of the Menshevik group, F Dan on counter charges be had form 
ulated However, the court considered this to be beyond its competence 
and referred the matter to the Central Cximmiiteo which decided that 
the given coart was fnstifuted fo consider itiCnin a only and that a 
now prosecution of other persons depended entirely on the Centra^ Com 
mlttee. The court was able to bold only two aittinge, presided over by 
the Bundist, R Abramovich, and to examine only three witnesses out of 
the Goveral doxen who were to be called Lenin read his speech at the first 
sitting of the court After the second sitting the trial was Interrupted 
owing to the opening of the Fifth Parly Congress. The speech printed 
in pamphlet form was distributed to tho members of the Congress 

Both the trial and the conditions under which it arose show how deep, 
evei\ at that time, were the differences of opinion heU^een the two sec 
tions of the “united** Party and how fundamentally different the Bol 
flhevlk^ approach to questions of internal Party differences, Party dis- 
cipline and Party unity was from that of the Mensboviks Lenm in Ida 
speech raised a question of great importance, namely, that of the 
difference between the antagonhmi of views wJtbJn a united party and 
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Uio struggle against aeceseiomsta and fieccsslomat groups, which^ by violat 
ing Party discipline and Party unity, place themselvea in the position of 
enemids against whom a ruthless struggle must be conducted In this 
respect the speech was and stall is to this day of onormoua importance 
in point of principle 

Pagl 488 * The pamphlet. Social Democrat and the Elactiom in St Pet 
ersburg was written by Lenin on January 28 1907 and contains an 
analysis of the conditions under which the conference of the St Peters- 
burg organisation was convened and of the behaviour of the Mensheviks 
who left the conference 

Page 488** The pamphlet, JPhen You Hear the Judgment of a Fool^ was 
written by Lenin in Januarv 1907, and is a refutation of the attacks of the 
Left bourgeois and Narodnik papers on the decision of the St Petersburg 
conference not to enter into blocs with the Cadets during the elections 
to the Second Duma The principal argument of the opponents of this 
decision was that there was the danger that the Black Hundreds would 
win the election To this Lenin replied ^Ihe talk about the danger of 
the Black Hundreds winning the elections la intended to deceive the 
people The fable about this Black Hundred danger really serves the 
interests of the Cadets ’ 

Pace 494* Proletary of February 24 (11), 1907 published a report on the 
election campaign in Kovno where the Bundlsts having formed a bloc 
with the Jewish section of the liberal bouipi-oUie, the so called DostU 
zhentsi (a parly which demanded equal rights for Jews and Gentiles), 
opposed the Lithuanian Social Democrats os a result, both the Bund 
and the Lithuanian Social Democrats /ailed to return a single elector to 
the electoral college Out of 7 electors, 6 weie DojUihcntst elected by 
the votes of the Bundists 

Pacl 497 * Lenm refers to the resolution 7 he United Election Campaign 
m the Provinces passed by ibe ^ammerfors Conference In November 1906, 
which was as follows * The Conference expresses the conviction that 
witlim the limits of one organisation, it is obligatory for all members to 
carry out all decisions conceiTilng the election campaign adopted by tho 
competent organs of the local organisations within the scqpe of the gen 
era] directions of the Central Committee fho Central Committee may 
prohibit the local organisations from putting up lists of candidates that 
are not purely Social Dnmocratic but may not force them to put up not 
purely Sodal Domocratfo lists of candidates.” 

Pace 499 * The article, The Historical Meaning of the Internal Party 
Struggle in Russia^ was written by Lenin at the end of 1910, as a reply 

40 
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to two articles Ihe Prussian Discussion mid the Russian Ansiicrt by Mar 
lov, and The Tendencies of Development of Rassuin Social Democracy ^hy 
Trotsky, published in the Gorman Sociel Democratio theoretical organ 
Die Neue Zeit In n letter to the Poliah Social Democrat, Y Marchlewskl, 
who at that lime \U 9 a regular contributor to Die News Zeu, Lenin 
called Martova and Trotsky e articles 'Vulgar and despicable'' and went 
on to say Tt is outrageoua that Martov and Trotaky lie and write 
libels with impunity under the guise of scjeutific articloar' Kautsky and 
WUrm the editors of Die Neue Zeit, who accepted the articles of Martov 
and Trotaky agamsl the Bolsheviks, at the same time refused to publish an 
article in reply by Lenin Marchlewski therefore replied in an article 
wbioli Lenin aaw before It was published 

Lemn bUU hoped that Die Neue Zeit would publish an article by jilm, if 
only In reply to Trotsky This explains the belated appearance of his 
reply to Martov and Trotsky m the Kussian Discussionny Listok (Dm 
cussion Sheet) Ho publlsHed his reply in this manner only when it had 
become perfectly plain that Die Neue Zeit would not publish it, 

Lenin's nrllcle dwells mabily on the struggle against Menshevlsm on 
all the main questions concerning tlio Revolution of 1905 07 the character 
of the driving force of this revolution, the aignifioance of the proletarian 
struggle and the experience of this etniggle Lenin regarded the internal 
Party struggle as a , struggle of Bolshevism for a proletarian policy in 
the bourgeois democratic revolution against the liberal policy of Men 
shevism He also regarded the internal Party struggle in the period of 
1900 10, I e , the period of reaction, as a continuation of ihe struggle 
in tlie period of reiolutlon 

Thus the present article can sene as a postscript to hie articles of 
1905*07 ♦ therefore, U has been Included In the present \olume, although 
it was iviilten at the end of 1910 

Pace 501* Tiie ^Magdehuig Congress of the German Social Deinocratio 
Parly disouGsed the action of the Social Democrats in the Baden Landtag 
in NoUng for the state budget. Rightly regarding such a vole as the mam 
fesistion of extreme opportunism Rebel declared ‘ I helie\e that we aro 
a party of Social Democrats and if there are any Kational Liberal Partv 
men among ua they ought to leato the Party ” (The National Liberal 
Party was the party of the Gemiun bourgeoisie ) 

PacC 502 * At the cqd of ihc nineteenth century a number of bourgeois 
professors and ’writers^ while criticising the reNoluUcmary theory of Marx, 
at the Same time hypocrtUcally (professed to he adheronts of Marxism 
In Russia in the middle of the 'nineties, this role was played by the 
^Hegal Marxists*' Irt CUrope a similar role was played by the 

German professors, Somhart and Brcnlano, who preached dess harmony 
and the posalbilltj of solving the social problem by reconciling the inter 
of the c&pitailata and the workers 
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Pacl 502** 111 aiioihei article, mitten In iy09 (2 An yiini of the biruggU 
of tha Proletariat m Our ReioluUon), Lenin, Bumniing up tlio experi 
ences of the Russian revolution, wrote the following 

* The experience of the end of 1905 1ms undoubtedly calublished that 
the ‘general revolutionary upsurge Jii the country glveu rise to special 
‘orgniilsa lions of tlio revolutionary sliugt^le of llie people (according 
to iho Menshevik formula the ‘embryonic organs of a new revolutionary 
goveriimeiil according to tlie Bolshevik formula) It is equally indis 
putable that lu tlie course of the history of the Russian bourgeois rev 
olution theao organs were created in the first placo by the prolelarlul, 
111 the second place by the other elements of revolutionary democracy,* 
and a meie glance at tlie composition of the papulation in Russia In 
general and in Great Russia in particular will show the enorraous 
preponderance of the peasants over these other elements The historical 
tendency on the port of these local organs, or organisations, to unite, 
is no less indisputable Iheso indisputable facta inevitably load to the 
conclusion that a victorious revolution in present day Russia cannot be 
anything but a re\olulionaiy democrallo dictatorship of the proletariat 
and of the peasantry” 

On the slogan of tlie revolutlonm*) democratic dictatorship of the pio 
lelanut and iho peasantry see the article, Social Democracy and the 
Proiisional Rciolulionary Government, and chapter X of the pani\phIot 
The Tko Tactics of Social Democracy in the Democratic Rcwlution, both 
in this ^olume 

Page 503* Marx expressed the^e Ideas m his ailicle The Btrhn Counter 
ItciolutiOTi, published in Die Ncue RhumsJie Zeitung of September 12, 
1848 Lenin deals in detail with tJie views of Majx and Engels on the 
ne<.d for a revolutionary dictatorship in a bourgeols-democralic revolution 
in part HI of the Pobt&cript to his pamphlet, The Ttvo TacUts of Social 
Democracy in the Democratic Revolution iSee pp 125 33, also notps to 
pages 37 and 392 *""*^) The articles of Marx and Engels for the period 
of the German Revolution 1843 49 were republished In Geimany m 1902 
by F Mehiing who also wrote commentaries and an instructive preface to 
them It is to this preface that Lenin refers when he “ajs that Mchring 
ridiculed the critics of Alarx ^ 

Pace 505* Leiun quotes from nn article by V Loviuky, entitled A Topu 
at Question Ltguidadon or Regeneration, publiahea In \asha Zarya (Our 
Daun)^ No 7, 1910 in which the wiiter argues that the Social Demo 
Crots should concentrate all tlieir efforts on legal work nna liquidate the 
underground organisation, on the grounds that not only was an under 
ground Party uiinci-essary but that it was lioriliful for the every day prole 
Isrlan class truggle The existence of the underground Party, he said, was 
only due to tlie attempts of the Bolsheviks to fofree the hegemony in tlie 
revolution upon the proletariat Lenui calls l^evltsky a liquidator Cofoj itc 
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bev-duie he ^\u8 one of the Menshevik liquidators -^vho were grouped 
around the Menshevik journal Gohs SolsialOemokrota {The Voice of 
<ne Social Democrat) 

Pace 508 ^ This refer a to the controverby in Die Ncne Zeit in April Au^rust 
1910, between K Kauisky and IL Luxemburg on the question of the gen 
oral strike Quoting the experience of tho Russian revolution and the growth 
of the Btnke movement m Germany as a result of the crisis Rosa Lux 
eonburg argued that the strike movement could and should have Tieen 

diverted to political channels and transformed Into a general strike 

Kauteky on the other hand opposed this ‘overibrow strategy’* and pro 
posed that for the tune being the struggle bo conhned to the ecenemfc 
field and that the ’‘sUategy of attrition” be adopted He was of the 
opinion, however, that jt would be neceeeary to adopt the ^overthrow 
strategy if the political ciisis continuea to develop” 

Pace 50^ ♦ Lenin refers mainly to Marx*a Icttei to Kugclmann of April 
17, 1871, which dealt with the Paris Commune In this letter Marx wrote 

* the bourgeois cmiaille of Versailles presi^led the Parisians with 

the alternative of taking up the 6ght oi succumbing without a struggle 
In the latter case the demoiallaatlon of the working class would have 
been a ffti greater mibfortune than the fall of any number of ‘leaders ” 
(Karl Merx, Letters to Dr Kugelmann, p 125 ) 

Pack 515 * By Trotsky s ‘^venture * Leidn means tho publication of the 
factional newspaper, Pravda, which at first appeared hi Lvov and later 
on jn Vienna from October 1<X)0 to May 19L2 



